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(PREFACE  TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


In  bringing  out  another  edition  of  this  book, 
the  Publishers  beg  to  express  their  regret  that 
the  work  should  have  been  so  long  out  of  print. 
The  delay,  however,  was  caused  by  the  death  of 
the  lamented  author,  Dr.  Riddell,  who  for  many 
years  held  a high  appointment  in  the  Nizam’s 
service,  and  who,  during  a long  Indian  career, 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Cookery  and 
Domestic  Economy,  so  that  his  book  has  been 
found  invaluable  in  every  household.  The  work 
was  originally  published  at  Madras,  but  soon 
became  known  in  all  three  Presidencies  ; and  as 
the  demand  for  it  has  increased  every  year,  the 
Publishers  have  now  the  pleasure  of  bringing 
out  the  Seventh  Edition  in  a more  popular  and 
useful  form.  This  edition  has  been  passed 
through  the  press  and  carefully  revised  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  had  long  experience  in 
this  country.  He  has  added  to  all  the  receipts 
their  Indian  names,  to  enable  newcomers  to 
explain  to  their  servants  the  dishes  they  wish 
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them  to  prepare.  The  tables  of  bazar  prices 
have  been  cut  out,  as  they  were  found  perfectly 
useless  in  consequence  of  the  fluctuations  so 
constantly  taking  place. 

With  these  few  remarks,  the  Publishers  leave 
the  public  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  work. 


Calcutta,  June  1871. 


THE  EIGHTH  ETITIOJI 

lias  been  carefully  reprinted  from  the  last 
edition,  which  was  specially  prepared. 


September,  1877. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  SERVANTS. 

The  misdeeds  of  Indian  servants  appear  to  be  a general  and 
unfailing  source  of  complaint  amongst  all,  whether  we  take 
the  new-comer  on  his  arrival,  or  the  long  resident,  without 
reference  to  any  particular  place  ; the  complaint  of  them  is 
universal — laziness,  dishonesty,  falsehood,  with  a host  of 
other  vices,  seem  to  be  inherent  in  them.  This  need  hardly 
be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  way  in  which  they 
are  brought  up — taught  from  their  earliest  infancy  to  look  for 
employment  only  in  the  particular  calling  of  their  parent,  or 
the  guardian  by  whom  they  have  been  adopted.  Nor  is  the 
fault  wholly  on  their  side,  much  that  is  complained  of  origi- 
nates with  the  master  and  is  owing  to  him.  In  the  first 
place,  taking  a servant  merely  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
written  character,  without  any  endeavour  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  bearer  is  the  person  alluded  to,  or  how  he  became 
possessed  of  it.  In  most  cases  these  characters  are  borrowed ; 
in  many  they  are  written  for  the  occasion  by  a class  of  per- 
sons who  earn  their  bread  by  writing  characters  for  any 
applicant  who  will  give  them  a few  annas,  or  agree  to  pay  a 
percentage  should  he  succeed  in  getting  the  place.  So  sudden 
and  frequent  are  the  changes  in  India,  that  a master  or  mis- 
tress has  seldom  an  opportunity  of  making  any  personal 
inquiry,  and  is  often  led  to  overlook  this  precaution  : 
all  this  causes  a fruitful  source  of  mischief  to  domestic 
economy. 

Then,  again,  persons  are  not  sufficiently  careful  in  giving- 
characters.  How  often  it  happens  that  a master  or  mistress, 
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■wlien  turning  away  a servant,  give3  him,  from  false  kindness, 
a better  character  than  he  deserves,  suppressing  the  real 
cause  of  his  being  sent  away  ; and  at  the  same  time  mention- 
ing a period  of  service  sufficiently  long  to  be  of  itself  a 
recommendation,  and  almost  a guarantee,  of  his  trustworthi- 
ness and  usefulness,  whereas  they  know  the  contrary  to  be 
the  case. 

As  a remedy  against  the  mischievous  evil  of  genuine  cer- 
tificates of  character,  gained  for  really  good  and  honest 
services,  being  used  by  imposters,  no  certificate  should  be 
given,  without  a brief  descriptive  roll,  setting  forth  some 
particulars,  as  to  age,  height,  personal  appearance,  condition, 
peculiarity  of  manner,  mark,  &c.,  to  identify  the  holder 
with  it. 

Some  servants  there  are  who  enter  your  family  simply  to 
see  what  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon,  taking  themselves 
off  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

Others  there  are  who  take  advantage  of  the  advance  of 
pay,  usually  given  in  setting  out  on  a journey,  to  enable  the 
servant  to  leave  a small  sum  with  his  family  or  relations,  and 
to  provide  himself  with  necessaries  : they  thus  get  a month’s 
or  more  advance  of  pay,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when 
the  traveller  starts,  the  servant  is  nowhere  to  be  fouud,  or 
slips  away  after  the  first  day  or  two. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  this,  is  to  make  your  head  ser- 
vant (if  you  cannot  do  so)  go  to  the  Police  Office,  and  have 
their  names  and  agreements  registered  ; it  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  detection,  should  they  be  old  offenders,  as 
the  Police  have  better  means  of  making  inquiries  than  you 
can  possibly  have.  This  clearly  shows  what  an  advantage 
an  office  for  registry  would  be,  where  the  honest  and 
well-disposed  servant  could  be  heard  of,  when  he  would  be 
sure  to  find  a place. 

On  the  other  hand,  servants  have  too  often  just  cause  for 
leaving  their  places  suddenly,  the  slightest  fault  of  a nati\e 
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servant  being  often  visited  with  blows  and  such  abuse  as  no 
respectable  man  will  bear,  very  often  too  for  no  other  fault 
than  that  of  not  understanding  what  the  master  has  said,  who 
has  given  his  directions  in  some  unintelligible  stuff,  from 
ignorance  of  the  language,  that  no  one  could  understand. 

The  races  of  servants  are  very  different  at  the  three  Pre- 
sidencies ; at  Bombay  there  is  a large  proportion  of  Native 
Portuguese,  Parsees,  Mussulmans,  and  Hindoos,  besides 
Eurasians  ; at  Madras,  Native  Christians  take  the  place  of 
Parsees  at  Bombay ; and  at  Calcutta  there  is  a mixture  of 
every  caste  and  grade  in  India.  There  are  some  amongst 
these  who  speak  English,  and  who  generally  bear  but  very 
indifferent  characters. 


BOMBAY. 


A Butler,  whether  Portuguese,  Parsee,  or  Mussulman,  per 

mensem,  from 

A Table  Servant  (seldom  more) 

Cook 

Assistant,  only  in  large  establishments  .... 
Washerman  or  Dhobee,  according  to  family  . . , 

Tailor 

Ayah 

Wet  Nurse,  Amah,  or  Dhye 

Mussalchee  or  House  Harnmal 

Bheestee,  with  Mussuck 

lJheestee,  with  Bullock 

Coachman  ......... 

Groom  or  Ghorawallah  or  Syce 

Grass-cutter,  only  used  up  the  country  .... 

Sweeper  or  Totee 

Peon,  Seapoy,  or  Puttawallah  . . . 

Hammal 

Barber  ........ 

Farrier  (Shoeing  all  round) 


Rs.  10  to  30 
6 „ 10 
7 „ 30 
4 „ 6 

7 „ 25 

7 „ 15 

8 „ 20 

7 „ 30 

8 „ 9 

8 „ 10 

10  „ 15 
10  „ 25 
7 „ 9 

4 „ 5 

3 „ 5 

7 „ 10 

8 „ 9 

2 „ 3 

1J 


BENGAL. 

A Sircar  or  Accountant  .... 

A Butler  or  Khansamah  .... 

A Table  Servant  or  Kitmutgar 
A Mussaljee,  one  who  washes  plates,  dishes,  &c. 
Sirdar  Bearer  .... 


Rs.  10  to  60 
8 „ 16 
6 „ 8 

5 „ 10 

6 „ 8 
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Mate  Bearer 

Bo. 

5 

to 

7 

Washerman  or  Dliobee . 

4 

if 

14 

Bheestee  or  Water-carrier  . 

• 

5 

11 

10 

Cook  or  Bawurchee 

* 

6 

II 

30 

Sweeper  or  Mehtur 

• 

3 

11 

4 

Messenger,  Hurkara,  or  Chuprassee 

5 

11 

3 

Durwan  or  Doorkeeper 

• 

5 

11 

<5 

Tailor  or  Durzee  . 

• 

5 

8 

Coachman  .... 

• 

8 

10 

Horse-keeper  or  Syce  . 

• 

5 

11 

6 

Grass-cutter  or  Ghaswallak . 

• 

• 

4 

5 

Elephant  Driver  or  Mahout  . 

* 

8 

11 

10 

Assistant  to  ditto,  or  Cooly  . 

• 

• 

3 

11 

5 

Camelman  or  Ountwallah  . 

• 

t 

i 

3 

11 

5 

Gardener  or  Malee  . . 

• 

• 

• 

3 

11 

6 

Shepherd,  B’herewalla  . 

• 

• 

3 

11 

4 

Water-cooler,  or  Abdar 

• 

• 

• 

5 

11 

8 

Tent  Pitcher,  Lascar,  or  Khalasee 

t 

* 

3 

11 

5 

Hooka  attendant  or  Hookabardar 

• 

• 

6 

11 

8 

FEMALE  SERVANTS. 

Ayali  or  Waiting-woman 

t 

f 

Rs. 

5 

to 

12 

Dhye  or  Wet  Nurse 

6 

11 

12 

Ladies’  Tailor,  1st  class 

• 

• 

10 

Ditto,  2nd  ditto 

» 

• 

• 

6 

Washerman  . . . 

6 

11 

10 

Sweeperess  or  Melitranee 

• • 

• 

• 

4 

MADRAS. 

Butler,  per  mensem,  from  . 

• 

• 

Rs. 

10 

to 

21 

Ordinary  Servants  . . 

• 

» 

4 

11 

10 

Bovs  ..... 

■ 

5 

11 

7 

Cooks  

• 

7 

11 

20 

Under  ditto  .... 

i 

3 

Waterwoman 

• 

3 

w 

4 

Coachman  .... 

• 

10 

n 

15 

Horse-keeper  . 

• 

5 

ii 

7 

Grass-cutter  , . . . 

• 

H n 

4 

Gardener  . . . . 

4 

ii 

4 

Cowman  . 

5 

ii 

4 

Water-carrier  . . 

4 

ii 

0 

Ayahs.  .... 

10 

ii 

17 

Under  ditto  .... 

5 

n 

8 

Punkah  Puller  . 
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HYDERABAD. 


MUSSULMANS. 

Khansamah  or  Butler  . 12  to  20 

1.  Jemadar  of  Servants  . 12  „ 15 

Kitmutgar  or  Table 

Servant  . . . 7 „ 10 

2.  Dressing  Boy  . . 7 „ 1 0 

Abdar  or  Water-cooler.  8 „ 12 
Hookabardar  . .12 

3.  Furrasb  or  Lascar  . 7 

Metlier  or  Sweeper  . 3 „ 6 

4.  Ckuprassee  or  Jewan  . 5 ,,  7 

Mahout  or  Elephant 

Driver  . . .12 

Assistant  to  ditto  . 6 „ 7 

Bkeestee  or  Puckalee  . 7 „ 8 


HINDOOS. 


Matie 

. fi  to  7 

Mussalchee  or  Barber 

. 4 „ 7 

Dbobee  . 

. 6 „ 8 

S)Tce 

, 7 

Grass-cutter  . 

. 4 „ 6 

Bearer  . 

. 7 

Head  Bearer  . 

. 8 

Malee 

• 5 „ 8 

Cooley  Woman. 

• 2 „ 3 

Cook 

. 10  „ 20 

Tailor 

• 7 „ 12 

Ayah 

. 7 „ 15 

Amah 

. 8 „ 12 

In  engaging  witli  an  Ayali  who  speaks  English,  as  is 
mostly  the  case  with  the  Indo-Portuguese,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  very  particular  in  your  agreements  as  to  the  amount  of 
your  wages,  and  also  whether  they  expect  food  to  be  found 
them,  as  their  demand  at  first  will  generally  be  made  without 
reference  to  the  latter,  and  at  as  high  a rate  as  they  can  ven- 
ture to  ask,  in  consequence  of  their  attainments  being  beyond 
those  of  most  Mussulman  and  Hindoo  Ayahs,  who  can 
only  assist  in  dressing  a lady  ; whereas  most  of  the  first-class 
Indo-Portuguese  dress  hair,  wash  laces,  silk  stockings,  &c., 
and,  in  some  few  instances,  can  use  their  needles,  for  all  of 
which  they  of  course  expect  to  be  better  paid.  The  wages 
of  an  Ayah  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  duties  she  under- 
takes, and  those  who  perform  the  menial  offices,  which  some 
do,  are  on  the  lowest  pay. 

The  Wet  Nurses  or  Dhyes  are  generally  only  procurable 
from  the  lower  classes,  and  are  very  obstinate  as  to  their 
rules  of  diet.  The  greatest  trouble  arises  in  getting  them 
to  restrict  themselves  to  proper  food  ; they  are  prone  to 
indulge  in  liquor,  opium,  tobacco,  pawn-suparee,  &c.  ; they 
are  perfectly  careless  of  any  regularity  as  to  their  state  of 
health,  and  require  great  watching.  Previous  to  engaging 
they  make  the  most  exorbitant  demands,  which  from  necessity 
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you  are  often  compelled  to  comply  with.  Besides  their 
wages  it  is  usual  to  find  them  in  food  and  clothes. 

All  classes  of  servants  are  engaged  by  the  month,  though 
not  always  paid  at  the  expiration  of  it,  and  it  is  usual  to 
keep  them  in  arrears  until  the  middle  of  the  following 
month. as  some  check  upon  their  behaviour,  and  to  prevent 
their  withdrawing  themselves  without  notice,  as  they  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  loss  of  a month’s  pay  if  they  quit 
of  their  own  free-will  or  without  giving  a proper  warning. 

The  law,  however,  in  respect  to  forefeiture  of  pay,  has,  by 
a recent  ruling  of  the  Court,  been  construed  to  mean  that 
a monthly  servant  forfeits  pay  simply  for  any  broken  period 
of  a month,  should  he  quit  before  the  completion  of  that 
month  without  giving  15  days’  previous  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  do  so. 

In  some  houses,  besides  the  Khansamah  or  Butler,  whose 
province  appears  to  be  merely  superintending  the  concerns 
of  the  table  and  of  the  servants  attached  to  it,  a sort  of 
Jemadar  of  servants  is  also  kept  up,  who  takes  charge  of 
the  purse  and  of  all  the  out-of-door  servants,  pays  all  the 
expenses, — in  fact,  superintends  the  household  concerns  in 
general.  He  is  usually  a Mussulman,  but  sometimes  of 
another  class,  answering  in  some  degree  to  the  Sircar  in 
Calcutta.  Very  frequently,  instead  of  a regular  servant  for 
the  toilet,  a Hindoo  of  the  Bearer  class  is  employed,  and 
it  seems  the  better  plan ; for,  being  a dressing  servant,  he 
is  in  general  too  great  a man  to  assist  in  carrying  the  palan- 
keen : he  yet  keeps  up  with  it,  and  is  always  therefore  at 
hand.  If  the  Bearer  be  a Mussulman,  he  is  made  sometimes 
to  wait  also  at  table. 

Palkee-bearers  now-a-days  are  not  domestic  servants.  The 
introduction  of  hackney  carriages  at  cheap  rates  of  fare  have 
superseded  to  a considerable  extent  the  use  of  palkees.  Palkees 
and  palkee-bearers,  like  hackney  coaches,  are  hired  either 
for  the  day  or  for  one  or  more  hours  only  as  required. 
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A Furrasli  is  necessary  only  in  large  establishments  as 
helpmates  to  the  bearers  to  assist  in  dusting  carpets,  cleaning 
furniture,  preparing  lights,  &c.  In  the  mofussil,  however, 
they  may  be  turned  to  other  account. 

A Chuprassee,  or  peon,  may  be  either  Mussulman  or 
Hindoo,  as  frequently  one  as  the  other.  The  distinction 
between  the  Chuprassee  and  Jewan,  or  Durwan,  is  that  the 
latter,  besides  being  a messenger  and  attending  his  master 
in  his  journeys  about,  is  employed  also  in  guarding  his 
house ; the  Chuprassee’s  badge  is  his  external  sign,  the 
Jewan  or  Durwan  has  it  not. 

Matie  or  Kitmutgar  is  invariably  a Mussulman,  and  is 
assistant  to  the  table  servant  or  Khansamah. 

Mussalchee. — The  term  means  torch-bearer,  whose  pri- 
mitive duty  in  years  gone  by  was  to  precede  his  master’s 
conveyance,  with  a hand-lantern,  whenever  his  master  went 
out  at  night,  adapting  his  speed  to  that  of  the  conveyance 
he  was  lighting  on  its  way  ; but  of  late  years  the  duties  of 
the  Mussalchee  are  confined  for  the  most  part  to  washing 
plates  and  dishes,  cleaning  knives,  plate,  &c.,  running  errands 
to  the  Bazar,  the  Ice  house,  &c.,  a sort  of  factotum. 

The  Cook  is  usually  a Native  Christian  of  the  lowest 
caste  of  Hindoos  from  Madras  or  the  Coast ; sometimes 
they  are  Mussulmans,  who  as  a rule  are  not  good  Cooks,  but 
seldom  in  any  proportion  to  the  former. 

The  Bearers  are  a hard-working  and  very  trusty  class  of 
people  ; you  may  leave  articles  of  any  value  with  them  with 
perfect  safety,  only  making  it  over  to  their  charge,  whether 
Hindoos  or  Mussulmans.  Indeed  this  may  be  said  to  be  the 
case  with  most  classes  of  native  servants  who  are  well 
treated ; and  if  a fair  estimate  and  allowance  is  made,  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  there  is  more  reason  to  praise 
than  complain  of  them.  Entrust  money,  jewels,  clothes, 
&c.,  in  fact  anything,  to  their  charge,  and  you  will  find  them 
usually  faithful  only  as  far  as  their  masters  are  concerned, 
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but  will  rob  their  master’s  friend  or  visitor,  being  above 
suspicion.  They  will  for  years  treasure  up  the  smallest 
rags  for  you,  though  now  and  then  you  will  see  them 
appropriating  articles  they  have  thought  forgotten  by  their 
masters,  from  their  never  having  been  asked  for ; and  if 
they  can  profit  in  any  way  from  their  intermedium  in  pur- 
chasing for  you,  you  will  find  they  will  generally  cheat  you 
in  over  demands  in  some  slight  way  or  other.  Should  you 
become  poor,  they  will  drop  even  this  in  a very  great  degree 
or  totally.  In  sickness  they  will  take  the  greatest  care  of 
you,  doing  for  you  services  that  a European  seldom  ever  will. 
In  marching,  at  all  seasons  and  all  weather,  they  will  go  long 
distances,  without  grumbling  ; cook  for  you,  put  their  hands 
to  pitching  tents,  loading,  and  at  all  times  do  work  extra  to 
their  own  duty.  They  are  in  general  sensitive  of  and  grate- 
ful for  kindness,  and  become  active  and  zealous  therefrom. 

Their  principal  vice,  besides  what  I have  already  given,  is 
an  intolerable  habit  of  lying.  In  the  way  of  tea,  sugar, 
bread,  milk,  paper,  and  such  like  articles,  they  will  frequently, 
like  European  servants,  appropriate  a little  for  themselves. 
You  will  sometimes  find  cases  of  ingratitude,  but  if  you  treat 
them  kindly,  you  will  not  find  these  frequent.  They  will  con- 
ceal in  general  the  petty  thefts  and  cheatings  of  one  another 
from  their  master,  but  when  any  one  has  been  detected  by 
him,  all  are  ready  to  come  forward  and  tell  against  the 
offender.  Cunning  and  double-dealing  characterise  the  na- 
tive and  are  some  of  his  principal  faults.  Curiosity  also  is 
another  of  his  peculiarities  : if  you  send  a man  with  a note 
or  message  he  is  sure  to  be  asked  by  all  he  meets  where  he  is 
going,  and  on  what  business,  if  he  knows.  They  also  endea- 
vour to  find  out  all  that  concerns  you,  whether  you  are  an 
influential  person  or  in  any  way  a leading  character,  and  are 
guided  accordingly.  I think  that  you  have  only  to  treat 
natives  well  and  kindly,  and  they  will  generally  prove  good 
servants  to  you.  Sympathise  in  their  griefs  and  joys  with 
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the  smallest  words  of  kindness,  speak  kindly  to  them,  and 
oblige  them  when  you  can,  and  they  will  serve  you  well,  and 
will  not  refuse  to  execute  any  sort  of  work  how  extraneous 
soever  from  their  regular  duties.  On  the  contrary,  if  a 
master  or  mistress  is  always  finding  fault  with  servants 
for  the  most  trifling  omission  of  duty,  having  them  beaten, 
and  stopping  from  their  pay  the  value  of  an  article  broken 
by  accident,  the  native  naturally  becomes  discontented 
and  careless  to  please,  knowing  he  can  but  be  sent  away, 
with  a chance  of  getting  a much  more  humane  and  even- 
tempered  employer. 

They  are  often  turned  off  without  being  paid  their  wages 
upon  the  alleged  score  of  insolence  ; this  being  assigned  as 
the  reason  when  a master  loses  his  temper  and  ill-treats  a 
servant,  without  cause,  for  appearing  stupid  or  awkward.  It 
is  necessary  if  you  desire  to  retain  and  attach  your  servants 
to  you  to  act  justly  by  them,  make  them  fully  understand 
what  you  desire  to  be  done  and  see  that  it  is  done  ; and  if  a 
servant  has  committed  a fault,  or  destroyed  your  property  in 
a wanton  manner,  do  not,  if  you  can  help  it,  punish  him 
yourself,  but  refer  the  case,  where  you  have  the  means,  to 
the  decision  of  public  authority,  or  give  him  his  discharge  at 
once.  Encourage  a servant  to  come  and  confess  his  faults, 
showing  perhaps  that  he  has  broken  an  article,  then  refrain 
from  blows,  abuse,  and  stopping  his  pay,  which  seldom  at  any 
time  is  very  high  owing  to  the  small  sum  required  for  a 
native  to  live  upon,  and  if  reduced  by  stoppages  falls  heavily 
upon  him,  and  arouses  his  natural  cunning  to  make  it  up 
most  assuredly  at  your  expense,  and  induces  him  in  future 
to  hide  by  every  means  in  his  power  any  fault  he  may  after- 
wards commit. 

In  having  mentioned  the  particular  duties  of  each  servant, 
I do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  they  need  be  confined 
to  one  particular  department,  as  was  almost  generally  the 
case  formerly  in  the  upper  parts  of  India,  though  not  so 
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much  at  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  ; for  where 
circumstances  require  that  a few  servants  are  only  kept  in  the 
establishment,  the  duties  of  two  or  three  may  be  carried  on 
by  one  with  a little  management,  as  is  indeed  general]}’ 
practised.  The  Cook  may  attend  the  market  early  of  a 
morning  and  purchase  the  supplies  for  the  day  ; but  here  it 
is  essentially  necessary,  to  prevent  disappointment  as  well 
as  to  insure  comfort,  that  the  proper  orders  for  all  that 
is  required  be  given  over  night,  as  after  seven  or  eight 
o’clock  nothing  but  the  refuse  of  meat,  &c.,  is  procurable : 
this  duty,  though  coming  more  immediately  under  the 
province  of  the  head  servant,  may,  where  economy  is 
the  object,  be,  as  has  been  stated,  entrusted  to  the  Cook  or 
a Kkansamali. 

The  head  servant  may  act  as  butler,  attend  the  table,  look 
after  the  plate,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  superintend  the 
making  of,  if  not  make  himself  the  pastry  and  sweetmeats, 
besides  exercising  superintendence  over  the  whole  household, 
and  recording  the  daily  expenditure  in  an  account  book  kept 
for  the  purpose.  A little  difficulty  sometimes  exists  in  get- 
ting servants  to  perform  more  than  their  own  particular  duty, 
but  by  a little  management  it  is  soon  overcome  and  adds  to 
the  domestic  comfort. 

As  a caution  to  strangers,  I must  revert  to  and  condemn 
the  practice  of  entrusting  to  jemadars  or  other  head  servants 
the  expenditure  of  money,  or  rather  the  payments  of 
accounts  for  liabilities  incurred  on  account  of  masters.  In  the 
experience  of  .the  majority  of  those  who  have  indulged  in 
such,  it  has  been  ascertained  how  unjustly  and  injuriously  the 
system  works,  claimants  are  not  paid,  yet  for  months  previously 
to  any  settlement  being  come  to,  the  master’s  account  is  charg- 
ed, and  that  invariably  at  a larger  figure  than  that  subse- 
quently paid.  The  services  of  a jemadar  or  other  head 
servant  are  not  essential  for  such  purpose  in  a family. 

It  is  a useless,  besides  an  expensive,  custom  to  give  dresses 
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io  your  servants  ; however,  this  is  a mere  matter  of  consi- 
deration with  yourself.  In  some  families  in  Bengal,  where 
the  establishment  is  large  and  the  servants  numerous,  and  are 
expected  to  be  all  uniformly  dressed  with  turban,  &c.,  a man 
is  kept  on  purpose  to  make  the  latter  up,  and  is  paid  a small 
sum  by  each  for  so  doing  or  by  their  employer,  he  perform- 
ing some  other  duty  when  not  so  engaged.  The  only  class 
generally  requiring  a livery,  are  your  horse-keepers  and  coach- 
men ; they  need  little  more  than  a uniform  turban  and  belt, 
but  you  must  insist  on  their  appearing  in  clean  clothes  when 
iu  attendance. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


IN-DOOR  ECONOMY. 


REMARKS  01  DAIRY  IJTEKSILS,  Etc. 

PANS. 

These,  for  holding  the  milk  or  setting  the  cream,  should 
be  of  tin,  or  glazed  ware  : the  objection  to  earthenware,  if 
common,  consists  in  the  surface  being  easily  chipped,  and 
from  its  porousness  the  vessel  acquires  a greasy  scent,  which 
no  washing  will  remove,  as  the  milk  from  time  to  time  soaks 
into  the  substance  of  the  pan,  and  then,  becoming  stale, 
gives  a very  disagreeable  taint  to  the  milk  or  cream.  The 
very  best  dishes  for  setting  milk  in  are  the  real  common 
china,  procurable  in  the  bazars  at  the  Presidencies  and  large 
towns,  or  else  tin  pans. 

Brass  vessels  may  be  used,  but  they  must  be  kept  perfect- 
ly sweet  and  clean,  the  pans  well  scalded  and  washed  pre- 
vious to  their  being  used,  as  also  every  other  utensil,  lotah, 
churn,  cloths,  or  sieve,  spoons,  &c.  In  fact  cleanliness  is 
necessary  with  all  articles  destined  for  the  use  of  the  dairy ; 
and  without  it  is  impossible  to  succeed. 

Milk  should  be  kept  where  there  is  a free  circulation  of  air, 
and  covered  with  gauze  or  wire  screens,  to  keep  off  flies, 
&c.  Previous  to  setting  milk  for  cream,  dip  the  pan  in  cold 
water,  and,  if  required  for  table  use,  take  care  to  skim  it 
before  the  milk  gets  in  the  least  sour,  which,  in  warm 
weather,  soon  takes  place. 

When  the  butter  is  taken  from  the  churn,  the  smaller  the 
quantity  of  water  used  in  preparing  it  the  better.  The  but- 
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ter  should  be  placed  on  a board  or  dish  in  a sloping  position, 
so  that  the  butter-milk  may  run  off,  and  then,  by  means 
of  a flat  wooden  spatula,  the  mass  must  be  pressed,  rolled, 
and  beaten  ; then  sprinkle  over  it  a little  salt,  and  renew  the 
process  of  pressing  it  until  no  more  butter-milk  appears,  and 
the  butter  shall  have  become  firm,  when  form  it  into  shape 
for  use.  The  chief  essential  in  preserving  butter  is  to  remove 
all  the  milk,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  working  it  well. 
Water  remaining  in  the  butter  is  bad,  as  it  soon  under- 
goes decomposition.  Hence  butter,  to  be  preserved  sweet, 
should  never  be  kept  in  water  but  in  a vessel  that  is  porous, 
or  with  a damp  cloth  around  it,  and  in  a free  circulation 
of  air. 

Those  who  desire  to  possess  the  luxuries  of  a dairy,  such 
as  butter,  cream,  and  milk  in  perfection,  should  keep  their 
own  milch  cattle,  or  else,  if  the  milk  is  purchased,  have  the 
animals  brought  to  their  doors  and  then  milked.  Even  then, 
if  the  people  are  not  looked  after,  they  will  bring  water  in 
the  lotahs  and  adulterate  the  milk  ; however,  care  will  pre- 
vent this  fraud.  The  next  precaution,  if  you  buy  your  milk, 
is  to  see  that  you  get  the  milk  you  actually  order  or  pay  for ; 
the  buffalo  milk  being  so  much  cheaper,  they  often  mix  it 
with  the  cow’s,  and  sell  it  as  such.  If  you  keep  your  own 
cattle  you  possess  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  turn  the 
produce  of  your  dairy  to  account.  The  various  modes  of 
using  the  milk  will  suggest  themselves  after  the  butter  is 
made  and  the  family  wants  supplied,  the  remainder  being 
converted  to  economical  purposes,  as  the  milk  or  whey  may 
be  mixed  with  grain  or  bran  for  feeding  poultry,  pigs,  &c. 
Skim  milk  in  this  country  is  of  no  other  use,  as  it  soon  turns 
sour  from  the  heat. 

SCALDED  CREAM. 

Fill  your  pan  two-thirds  full  of  new  milk,  and  place  it  at  a 
proper  distance  over  a clear  charcoal  fire,  and  with  a gentle 
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heat.  Let  it  warm  gradually  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when 
the  scalding  will  be  complete.  If  allowed  to  go  beyond  a 
certain  point  the  cream  will  not  rise  properly,  nnd  it  is  spoilt. 
Remove  the  pan  steadily,  and  set  it  to  stand  during  the  night : 
the  following  morning  the  cream  may  be  taken  off.  It  may 
be  scalded  by  setting  the  milk  in  tin  pans  over  boiling  water. 
The  precise  moment  for  removing  the  milk  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  practice. 

DEVONSHIRE  CLOTTED  CREAM  OR  CHA-NAH. 

The  milk  must  be  set  for  about  twelve  hours.  The  vessel 
containing  it  is  then  placed  over  a very  slow  fire  or  stove, 
taking  care  to  shake  or  disturb  it  as  little  as  possible ; the 
cream  then  rises  gradually  to  the  top,  and  forms  a thick 
mass  when  it  is  cool.  The  cream  is  to  be  removed  and  set 
aside  for  butter  or  other  purposes. 

YELLOW  BUTTER. 

Boil  two  seers  of  morning’s  milk  slowly  until  it  is  reduced 
about  one-fourth  ; stir  it  constantly  while  boiling  and  cooling 
until  it  is  cold,  in  the  warm  weather ; but  if  in  the  cold 
season,  leave  it  lukewarm.  Cover  the  milk  with  a cloth, 
tied  over  the  vessel,  until  the  afternoon,  when  treat  the 
evening  milk  in  the  same  manner,  and  mix  them  both 
together,  adding  about  two  table-spoonsful  of  the  morning’s 
butter-milk,  kept  for  the  purpose.  In  the  morning  churn  it, 
adding  every  now  and  then  a little  cold  water  while  churn- 
ing. This  quantity  of  milk  ought  to  yield  one  chittack  of 
butter  to  the  seer. 

Obs. — 'In  warm  weather  the  milk  after  boiling  may  be  left 
to  set  by  itself,  with  a cloth  tied  over  it ; but  in  the  cold 
weather  you  must  set  the  vessel  containing  the  milk  upon  hot 
embers,  so  as  to  keep  it  a little  warm  all  night.  Of  course 
if  you  purchase  your  milk,  the  best  plan  is  to  set  the  whole 
quantity  at  once  in  the  morning.  More  butter-milk  is 
required  to  be  added  in  the  cold  season  tliau  in  the  hot. 
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BUTTER. 

This,  for  families,  is  made  either  from  pure  cream,  or  the 
cream  and  milk  together,  with  which  a small  quantity  of  the 
previous  day’s  butter-milk  has  been  mixed  at  the  time  of 
setting ; a table-spoonful  to  each  seer  of  milk  is  sufficient. 
The  natives  do  it  otherwise,  by  first  smoking  the  inside  of 
the  chatty  in  which  the  milk  is  kept.  It  is  said  that  more 
butter  is  procured  by  this  means,  but  it  always  retains  the 
smoky  flavour,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  milk  having  the  same 
when  brought  to  persons  on  a journey  or  march,  if  notice  of 
its  being  required  has  not  been  previously  given. 

BUTTER,  TO  PRESERVE. 

The  best  method  of  preserving  butter  is  to  have  every 
particle  of  water  worked  out  of  it  with  a wooden  spatula, 
and  then  mix  with  it  a few  black  peppercorns  that  have 
been  washed  and  dried  ; put  the  butter  into  ajar,  and  lay 
over  the  top  a small  quantity  of  moist  sugar  placed  in  a bag 
or  between  two-folds  of  linen.  By  this  means  butter  may  be 
preserved  in  travelling  many  days. 

ANOTHER 

way  is  to  clean  your  butter  well  ; mixing  with  it  a very 
little  salt ; put  it  into  a porous  vessel,  and  keep  cool  with  a 
wet  cloth  round  it,  or  else  in  a cooling  machine.  (See 
Coolers.)  Butter  gets  rancid  sooner  by  being  kept  in  water 
than  when  dry. 

Obs. — Butter,  if  melted  at  a low  temperature,  skimmed, 
strained,  and  set  to  cool,  and  the  water  separated  entirely 
from  it,  will  keep  for  months. 

FROM  CREAM. 

The  milk  is  first  strained  into  flat  pans  or  dishes,  which 
should  never  be  deeper  than  two  or  three  inches.  Tin  pans 
are  preferable,  as  they  are  easily  kept  sweet  and  clean,  besides 
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not  being  so  readily  broken.  The  round  or  oval  shape  admits 
of  being  skimmed  -with  ease,  if  a small  quantity  of  cream  is 
only  used,  such  as  is  given  from  two  or  three  seers  of  milk. 
A large  wide-mouth  fruit  bottle  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
a churn.  Of  course,  if  a larger  quantity,  then  a clmrn  must 
be  used.  It  seldom  is  necessary  to  add  anything  to  the 
cream  to  give  it  acidity. 

The  bottle  is  beat  upon  a roll  of  eloth  made  with  coarse 
canvas  until  the  butter  is  formed  into  flakes,  the  butter-milk 
withdrawn,  and  a little  cool  water  substituted.  This  is 
again  shaken  in  the  bottle  till  the  butter  is  in  a mass,  changing 
the  water  two  or  three  times.  When  the  butter  is  taken  out, 
put  it  into  a basin,  and  work  it  with  a flat  piece  of  bamboo  or 
stick  similar  to  a paper-cutter.  After  it  has  become  as  firm 
as  the  weather  will  permit  it  is  transferred  to  the  butter  pot 
or  plate,  and  formed  into  any  fanciful  shape  of  a flower  or 
cone,  and  put  on  the  breakfast-table.  If  the  butter  is 
intended  to  be  kept,  a little  salt  may  be  added. 

Obs. — Cream  that  is  moderately  sour  makes  sweet  butter, 
and  it  becomes  generally  so  after  standing  twenty-four 
hours.  The  cream  may  be  either  from  cow’s  or  buffalo’s 
milk. 

FROM  MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  general  custom  in  this  case  is  to  simmer  the  milk  over 
a chafing  dish  or  brazier  with  clear  coals ; but  of  course 
your  kitchen  fire  will  answer,  only  remember  the  milk  must 
never  boil  or  be  removed  out  of  the  pan  it  is  warmed  in. 
A small  quantity  of  the  previous  day’s  butter-milk,  saved  on 
purpose,  is  then  thrown  into  it ; the  following  morning  the 
whole  is  put  into  the  churn,  and  the  butter  is  made  in  the 
usual  manner.  If  the  butter  is  made  from  buffalo  milk,  a 
little  colouring  is  given  by  soaking  the  seed  of  the  sappun, 
Bixa  Orellana,  or  a little  saffron — though  the  latter  is  too 
dear  for  general  use. 
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ANOTHER  FROM  CLOTTED  CREAM  IN  A FEW  MINUTES.  - 

Take  any  quantity  of  buffalo  or  cow’s  milk,  let  it  stand 
for  three  or  four  hours,  then  simmer  it  gently  over  a char- 
coal fire,  taking  it  off  before  it  is  at  the  boiling  point,  and  not 
on  any  account  shake  or  disturb  it  in  removing  the  pan  to 
the  shelf  it  is  to  stand  upon.  The  cream  that  will  rise  is  a 
very  good  imitation  of  clotted  cream,  and  will  be  fit  for  use, 
if  for  eating,  in  twelve  hours,  but  if  required  for  butter  may 
stand  for  twenty-four.  Skim  it  carefully,  put  it  into  a bottle 
with  a wide  mouth,  and  shake  it  well ; the  butter  will  come 
in  a few  minutes.  When  travelling,  if  the  cream  is  thus 
put  in  a bottle  and  carefully  suspended  on  a camel  or  other 
cattle,  the  butter  will  be  ready  on  your  reaching  the  end  of 
the  stage.  This  I believe  to  be  a common  custom  with 
officers  marching  in  India. 


GHEE 

Is  prepared  by  melting  butter  over  a clear  fire,  skim  it  whilst 
boiling,  and,  when  all  the  water  has  evaporated,  strain  it 
through  a cloth,  and  it  will  keep  good  for  years,  If  ghee 
has  a rancid  flavour  or  is  tainted,  which  is  often  the  case 
when  procured  from  the  bazar,  it  may  be  rendered  sweet 
by  boiling  it  with  a handful  of  Moringa  or  Sugnah  or  Munjee 
leaves.  This  is  the  tree  the  root  of  which  furnishes  the 
horse-radish  in  general  use  in  India. 

CHEESE 

Is  only  made  in  this  country  as  cream  cheese  or  fresh  curd. 

CREAM  CHEESE. 

Take  any  quantity  of  good  cream,  hang  it  in  a coarse 
cloth  (that  has  been  dipped  in  scalding  water  and  wrung 
out)  for  about  twelve  hours,  then  line  with  cloth  a small  fine 
bamboo  basket,  made  on  purpose,  or  a tin  mould — the  shape 
round  or  oblong,  with  about  an  inch  and-a-half  rim,  and  the 
bottom  perforated  with  holes.  Place  the  cheese  in  it,  and 
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turn  the  ends  of  the  cloth  over  it.  Put  on  a light  weight, 
and  turn  the  cheese  carefully  once  in  twelve  hours,  sprinkling 
a little  fine  salt  over  it.  In  four  or  five  days  it  may  be  used. 

FRESH  CHEESE. 

Take  six  seers  of  new  milk,  put  it  in  a saucepan  over  a 
slow  fire,  then  mix  in  by  degrees  a coffee-cupful  of  white 
salt,  stirring  the  milk  the  whole  time,  until  it  is  nearly  boil- 
ing ; take  it  off,  pour  it  into  a dish,  and  let  it  stand  until 
cool ; add  half  a tea-cup  of  sour  butter-milk  and  squeeze  a 
little  lime  juice  into  it  and  let  it  remain  twenty-four  hours, 
then  remove  the  curd  from  the  whey,  put  it  into  a towel  or 
cloth,  and  hang  it  to  drain  ; when  the  whey  has  run  off,  give 
the  curds  a shake  in  the  cloth  so  as  to  bring  all  into  a 
mass,  put  it,  with  the  cloth  it  is  in,  into  a bamboo  basket  or 
frame,  and  place  a weight  of  about  six  pounds  upon  it  with 
a thin  board  between  ; the  following  day  the  cheese  may  be 
turned  and  salt  sprinkled  over  it.  In  three  or  four  days  it 
is  fit  for  eating,  though  it  is  better  for  being  kept  longer. 

ANOTHER. 

To  the  same  quantity  of  milk  add  a pint  of  cream,  turn 
it  with  rennet,  or  by  any  other  means  ; let  it  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours  before  removing  the  curd,  put  the  whole 
into  a towel  tied  moderately  tight  to  strain,  shaking  the 
sides  of  the  cloth  to  bring  the  cheese  together ; when 
the  whey  is  all  out  turn  the  cheese  into  your  frame 
lined  with  cloth,  and  treat  it  as  last  directed  ; this,  from  the 
addition  of  cream,  will  be  richer  than  the  last. 

Obs. — If  from  any  unknown  cause  you  find  the  curd  has 
fermented  or  has  a honey-comb  appearance,  your  cheese  will 
not  be  so  firm  or  good. 

RENNET,  OF  CALVES,  PIG,  OR  KID. 

Take  the  stomach  of  a calf  four  or  five  weeks  old,  remove 
the  curd,  wash  the  bag  and  replace  the  curd  with  a handful 
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of  salt  and  the  juice  of  four  or  more  limes,  tie  it  up  so  that 
none  of  the  juice  escapes,  then  coyer  it  well  with  salt,  and 
lay  it  in  a deep  dish  and  let  it  dry,  or  else  stretch  it  out  on 
sticks  for  the  same  purpose.  When  required  for  use,  cut  a 
bit  with  some  of  the  curd  and  soak  it  in  salt  and  water.  The 
stomach  of  a young  sucking  pig,  kid  or  lamb  answers  as 
well.  Wash  it  clean  in  a strong  brine  of  salt  and  water,  and 
return  the  maw  as  with  the  calf’s  stomach,  treating  it 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  with  plenty  of  salt.  The  usual 
application  is  as  follows.  The  night  before  cheese-making, 
one  or  two  inches  of  the  maw  should  be  cut  off,  and  steeped 
in  a few  table-spoonsful  of  warm  water;  on  the  following 
morning  the  liquor  is  strained  off  and  poured  into  the  milk  ; 
one  inch  is  generally  held  sufficient  to  curdle  the  milk  of  five 
English  cows.  Some  put  sweet-briar,  cloves,  and  various 
aromatics  into  the  rennet,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a fine 
flavour  to  the  cheese. 


ITALIAN  RENNET. 

Take  the  inside  skins  of  fowls’  gizzards,  warm  a little 
milk  and  steep  the  gizzards,  strain  and  add  it  to  the  milk  to 
be  turned  into  curds.  The  gikzards,  after  being  used,  if 
washed  and  dried,  will  answer  several  times,  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  take  this  trouble  where  fowls  are  so  common, 
and  easily  procured. 

VEGETABLE  RENNET. 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  flower  of  the  thistle  and  artichoke 
coagulate  milk,  and  form  the  only  rennet  used  in  the  south 
of  France.  The  blue  flower  of  the  artichoke,  if  taken  fresh 
or  dried,  turns  milk  into  excellent  curd  for  cheese  or  other 
purposes.  A tolah  weight  of  the  fresh  flowers  soaked  in  two 
table-spoonsful  of  hot  water  and  strained  is  sufficient  to  turn  a 
pint  of  milk  ; two-thirds  of  a tolah  weight,  or  two  English 
drachms  of  the  dried  flowers  soaked  in  a little  hot  water, 
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and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  will  turn  two  quarts  of  fresh 
buffalo  milk  into  a rich  curd. 

DEVONSHIRE  JUNKET. 

Turn  some  new  milk,  as  for  curds,  in  a wide  shallow 
dish  ; when  firm,  pour  over  the  top  clotted  cream  mixed  with 
pounded  sugar,  a little  brandy,  and  some  grated  nutmeg. 

ANOTHER  JUNKET. 

Turn  some  new  milk  with  a little  rennet  ; sweeten  some 
clotted  cream,  add  pounded  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  make  it 
warm,  and  when  cold  pour  it  over  the  curd  ; put  a little 
wine  or  sugar  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

TYRE  OR  DHY 

Made  by  adding  a little  butter-milk  to  warm  fresh  milk 
and  letting  it  stand  all  night ; the  whole  may  be  churned 
for  butter,  or  the  top  only,  as  it  is  the  richest  and  best. 

BEASTINGS. 

This  is  made  from  the  first  drawn  milk  after  the  cow  has 
calyed — it  is  to  be  well  sweetened  with  treacle,  then  put 
into  a deep  pie-dish  and  baked,  a common  preparation  both 
in  Devonshire  and  Somerset. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


SOUPS. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

The  great  essential  in  making  good  and  economical  soup 
is  cleanliness.  The  utensils  must  not  only  be  perfectly 
sweet  and  clean,  but  the  meat  and  other  ingredients  well 
washed  to  insure  success. 

In  this  country  stock  must  be  made  as  it  is  wanted,  for 
even  in  the  cold  season  it  will  seldom  keep  sweet  till  the 
following  day,  especially  when  vegetables  are  used  in  its 
preparation.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  as  fresh  meat  must 
generally  in  all  cases  be  used,  that  the  skimming  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to,  and  a sufficient  time  allowed  for  the 
juices  to  be  extracted  by  slow  and  careful  boiling  as  well 
as  for  its  cooling,  that  the  fatty  particles  may  be  removed 
from  the  surface,  and  admit  of  the  sediment,  if  any  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  being  drawn  off  clear. 

The  material  for  the  basis  of  plain  soup  should  always 
have  its  goodness  extracted  by  first  applying  only  a small 
quantity  of  water  and  butter  to  the  meat,  the  remaining 
portion  of  water  added,  and  immediately  brought  to  the 
boiling  point  to  raise  the  scum,  which  must  be  removed, 
and  then  allowed  to  simmer  only ; for  now  it  is  that  the 
greatest  attention  is  necessary  to  skim  off  the  rest  as  it  rises, 
else  it  settles  over  the  meat,  and  the  soup  is  never  clear. 
This  must  be  continued  whilst  any  remains';  a little  cold 
water  thrown  in,  will  cause  more  scum  to  rise,  should  there 
be  any. 
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Rich  and  high-seasoned  soups  have  a much  stronger 
flavour  when  the  meat  is  stewed  with  herbs  and  butter, 
previous  to  stock  or  water  being  added,  than  when  the 
latter  is  at  once  put  to  the  meat,  and,  as  is  often  the  case, 
kept  at  a boiling  rate,  throughout  the  whole  process,  by 
which  means  the  flavour  and  juice  is  not  half  extracted, 
and  the  meat  rendered  tough.  The  ingredients  for  season- 
ing soup  should  be  so  equally  proportionate  that,  when 
mixed,  no  particular  flavour  predominates. 

Fresh  lean  juicy  meat  is  always  to  be  preferred  for  clear 
soups ; fat  meat  is  not  so  good,  and  stale  meat  makes  the 
broth  grouty  and  bad  tasted,  besides  wanting  in  its  juices 
and  strength.  Whenever  esculents,  such  as  cabbages, 
endive,  spinach,  or  any  others  are  used,  they  should  be  first 
blanched  in  boiling  water  to  remove  their  bitter  and  strong 
taste.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  boil  them  in  one  or  two 
waters  for  this  purpose,  or  they  cannot  be  used. 

Soups  that  have  vegetables  in  them  will  seldom  keep 
beyond  the  next  day,  but  on  no  account  must  they  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  any  metal  vessel,  but  kept  in  earthen 
jars  or  pans.  Whatever  vessel  is  used  for  preparing  soup, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  lid  fits  close  and  well,  to  prevent 
the  quick  diminution  of  the  soup,  though  sometimes  it  is 
necessary,  if  the  soup  is  weak,  that  the  cover  should  be 
removed  to  allow  the  steam  to  pass  off  and  reduce  it : the 
proportion  of  water  is  about  a quart  to  a pound  of  meat, 
if  the  steam  is  retained  by  having  a close  fitting  cover  so 
that  the  broth  slowly  evaporates.  Soup  may  also  be  made 
in  ajar  covered  with  paste,  or  folds  of  paper,  and  the  jar 
boiled  in  water  or  baked  in  an  oven.  Chicken  broth  made 
in  this  way  is  very  superior. 

Sauces,  ketchups,  &c.,  should  only  be  puit  to  weak  soups 
that  require  a flavour  to  be  given  them.  Such  as  are  made 
from  calves’  and  sheep’s  heads,  cows’  heels  and  calves’  feet, 
require  flavouring  additions:  where  wine  is  used,  a glass 
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mixed  witli  the  sauces,  and  put  into  soup  just  before  it  is 
finished  (to  prevent  its  tasting  raw),  will  go  as  far  as  a pint 
that  is  boiled  with  the  soup,  and  which,  if  given  to  the  cook 
seldom  ever  finds  its  way  to  the  soup  kettle. 

Broth  to  contain  the  pure  juices  of  the  meat  must  be 
boiled  gently,  until  it  is  tender,  as  the  flavour  can  only  be 
extracted  by  very  slow  simmering ; those  seasoned  with 
vegetables  and  herbs,  and  thickened  by  using  flour,  arrow- 
root,  rice,  potato,  starch,  bread,  sago,  &c.,  are  decidedly 
the  most  wholesome.  Before  vegetables  or  herbs  are  added 
to  the  broth  be  careful  that  they  are  perfectly  clean. 

If  broth  is  carefully  skimmed  it  will  be  clear  enough 
without  clarifying,  which,  in  a great  degree,  impairs  the 
flavour.  To  clarify  broth,  beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
add  it  to  the  broth,  and  stir  it  with  a whisk  when  it  has 
boiled  a few  minutes,  strain  it  through  a tammis  or  napkin. 
Thickening  may  also  be  done  by  stewing  the  meat  down  to 
a gelatinous  consistence. 

PARTICULAR  DIRECTIONS. 

White  Soups  may  be  flavoured  with  cream,  egg,  almond, 
spices,  white  wine,  celery,  white  pepper,  salt,  &c.  The 
thickening  made  of  bread,  arrowroot,  flour,  almonds,  cream, 
mashed  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
turnips,  pumpkin,  &c. 

Brown  Soups  may  be  flavoured  with  sauces,  ketchup, 
essence  of  anchovy,  soy,  herbs,  vegetable  essences,  vege- 
tables, wine,  vinegar,  &c.,  and  coloured  with  toasted  bread, 
burnt  sugar,  fried  onions,  or  brown  sauce : if  the  soup  has 
by  any  means  acquired  a burnt  taste,  a little  sugar  will 
remove  it.  , 

The  liquor  in  which  mutton,  beef,  or  pork  has  been  boiled, 
if  the  latter  is  not  too  salt,  may  be  converted  into  very  good 
plain  economical  soup,  by  adding  vegetables  fried  in  butter 
or  ghee,  and  thickened  with  a little  arrowroot  or  flour  made 
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into  a paste  with  some  of  the  broth  ; it  must  then  be  boiled 
up  again  to  take  off  the  raw  taste  of  the  same. 

By  attending  to  these  few  directions,  any  person  may 
produce  good  palatable  broths  and  soups,  and  vary  them  to 
any  extent  by  a little  judgment : at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  relish  is  lost  if  the  soup  be  cold, 
therefore  never  pour  it  into  the  tureen  until  it  is  to  be  pjut 
on  the  table. 

The  principal  agents  employed  to  flavour  soups  and 
sauces  are,  mushrooms,  onions,  anchovy,  lemon  juice,  and 
peel  or  vinegar,  wine  (especially  good  claret),  sweet  herbs, 
and  savoury  spices. 

BROTH  HERBS,  SOUP  ROOTS,  AND  SEASONINGS, 


Olt 

Soorooah  ka  rakum  rakutn  lea  Mtissalah ■ 


Scotch  barley 

or 

Barra  beluteejow. 

Bread 

11 

Bootee. 

Rice 

11 

Bhat  or  chowl. 

Potato  mucilage 

11 

A loo. 

Carrots 

11 

Gqjur. 

Pearl  barley 

11 

Chota  belatee  jow. 

Raspings 

11 

Rakum  rakum  ka  cha-cha. 

Vermicelli 

11 

Semi. 

Beet-root 

11 

Chakunda  or  Belatee  Baking. 

Flour 

11 

Mida. 

Peas 

11 

Mutlur. 

Maccaroni 

11 

Belatee  viotta  Semi. 

Turnips 

11 

Salgram. 

Oatmeal 

11 

Belatee  joto  ka  mida . 

Beans 

11 

Seem. 

Isinglass 

11 

Jnginglass. 

Parsnips 

11 

Jusur. 

Cucumber 

11 

Kheera. 

Tomata 

11 

Boot  begun  or  belatee  begun. 

Celery 

11 

Ujoodeen  or  kurufus. 

Common  thyme 

11 

Ipar  or  irpa. 

Mushrooms 

11 

Beng  ka  Ch'hata. 

Celery  seed 

11 

Ujooaen  ka  buptin. 

Lemon  thyme 

11 

Ipar  or  irpa. 

Orange  thyme 

11 

Ditto. 
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Garlic 

or 

Lossoon. 

Parslev 

11 

Ajmood  or  pitterisllee. 

Knotted  marjoram 

11 

Murzunjoosh. 

Sage 

n 

Sista  or  seestur. 

Bay  leaves 

ii 

Tezpauth. 

Burnet 

11 

Lemon  peel 

i) 

Limboo  ka  chilka. 

Mint 

ii 

Poodina. 

Winter  savory 

ii 

Tarragon 

ii 

Sweet  basil 

ii 

Eoomuk  or  kala  toolsee. 

Chervil 

n 

Shallots 

ii 

Peeaz  or  Peeaj. 

Champignons 

n 

Beng  ka  Ch'hata,  Samp-ka  (opee,  or 

decoon. 

Leeks 

ii 

Ganduna  or  belatee  peeaj. 

Cress  seeds 

ii 

Balum  ka  bupun. 

Nutmeg 

ii 

Jyphul. 

Allspice 

ii 

Cobbab  Cheenee. 

Cloves 

ii 

Loung . 

White  pepper 

ii 

Sufade  goal  meerUch. 

Cinnamon 

ii 

Dalcheenee. 

Mace 

ii 

Jyu/tree. 

Ginger 

ii 

Udruck. 

Black  pepper 

ii 

Kala  gool  meeritch. 

Essence  of  anchovies 

Lemon  juice 

ii 

Limboo  ka  rus. 

Seville  orange  juice 

ii 

Komla  limboo  ka  rus. 

These  materials, 

combined 

in  various  proportions,  added 

to  wine  or  mushroom  catsup,  will  give  to  broths  and  soups 
a variety  of  the  most  agreeable  and  pleasant  flavours. 

CHANTILLY  SODP — ok  bklatkk  mutter  ka  soup. 

Boil  one  quart  of  young  green  peas  with  a couple  of  green 
young  onions,  some  parsley,  a little  fresh  mint,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  sugar.  Put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a couple 
of  table-spoonsful  of  fresh  butter  or  ghee,  with  the  same  of 
stock : simmer  on  a stove  or  slow  charcoal  fire  until  quite 
tender,  then  rub  them  through  a sieve.  Add  a pint  and-a- 
half  of  good  hot  clear  stock,  season  with  salt,  and  thicken 
if  necessary  with  a little  arrowroot.  Set  the  whole  on  the 
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side  of  the  stove  to  warm,  but  not  boil,  else  it  will  lose  its 
green  colour. 

SOUP  A LA  JULIENNE. 

Cut  a few  carrots  and  turnips  into  narrow  slices  or  ribands, 
divide  two  or  three  heads  of  celery  and  the  same  number  of 
onions  (with  a few  leeks),  cut  these  about  an  inch  long,  and 
a quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  same  in  thickness.  Put 
into  a stewpan  two  spoonsful  of  butter,  and  lay  the  vegetables 
over  it.  Fry  the  whole  over  a slow  fire,  stirring  it  gently 
all  the  while  till  of  a nice  brown.  Moisten  the  vegetables 
with  veal  gravy,  chicken  or  mutton  broth  ; season  to  your 
taste  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  let  it  boil  at  the  side  of  the 
fire ; skim  off  all  the  fat  as  it  rises,  add  a little  sugar  to 
take  off  the  bitter  taste  of  the  vegetables. 

Obs. — Green  peas,  French  beans,  some  lettuce  or  sorrel 
may  be  added. 

GIBLET  SOUP. 

Scald  and  clean  the  giblets  of  a goose  or  a pair  of  ducks ; 
stew  them  in  water,  a pint  for  each  set,  till  they  are  quite 
tender,  or  with  a neck  of  mutton,  or  a couple  of  pounds  of 
gravy  beef,  three  onions,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  and  four 
pints  of  water,  stew  them  until  the  gizzards  are  quite  tender, 
then  remove  and  set  aside ; add  more  stock  if  necessary 
to  thesoup.  Flavour  with  mushrooms  or  Harvey  sauce,  and 
a little  butter  rolled  in  arrowroot  or  flour  to  thicken  it. 

PRUSSIAN  SOUP. 

Take  four  heads  of  celery,  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  two 
onions  and  lettuce,  cut  them  all  up  into  small  pieces,  and  fry 
in  a little  ghee  or  dripping.  Take  a seer  of  mutton,  cut  it 
into  slices,  put  all  together  in  a large  saucepan  and  keep  it 
sweating  for  an  hour  without  any  water,  then  pour  on  two 
quarts  of  water,  shut  the  lid  of  the  saucepan  close,  and 
simmer  gently  for  two  hours  longer  and  serve  up. 
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SOUP  A LA  CRESY. 

Take  the  red  part  only  of  six  medium  sized  carrots,  two 
turnips,  the  white  part  of  four  leeks,  or  two  onions,  with  a 
head  of  celery,  and  a sliced  lettuce.  Wash  the  whole  very 
clean,  and  chop  up  the  vegetables.  Put  them  into  a stew- 
pan  with  a large  spoonful  of  butter  or  ghee,  simmer  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  add  a pint  of  split  dhall  with  a pint  of 
good  stock,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  the  whole  is  suffi- 
ciently soft  to  be  rubbed  through  a sieve,  to  which  add  the 
crust  of  a French  roll  moistened  with  stock,  and  pass  the 
whole  through  a tammis  cloth.  Add  a pint  and-a-half  more 
stock,  and  set  it  on  one  side  of  the  stove  to  boil  up,  remov- 
ing any  fat  that  rises.  Have  ready  a cup  of  previously 
boiled  rice,  add  it  to  the  soup,  and  serve.  Vermicelli  may 
be  used  instead  of  rice. 

ALMOND  SOUP — or  badam  ka  soup. 

This  may  be  considered  the  very  best  of  white  soups,  and, 
to  make  it  well,  great  care  is  necessary.  See  that  the  soup 
kettle  has  been  well  tinned  and  well  cleaned,  or  all  your 
labour  will  be  in  vain.  Clean  sweet  towels  are  also  essen- 
tial, spoons  and  ladle.  Make  your  stock  of  the  knuckles  of 
veal  and  fat,  with  a slice  of  ham  or  bacon,  season  it  with 
thyme  or  any  sweet  herbs,  using  also  white  pepper.  If  you 
have  not  veal,  neck  of  mutton  with  sheep’s  feet  will  answer, 
only  be  careful  to  skim  off  all  the  fat,  &c.  Have  ready  a 
fowl  nicely  boiled,  and  when  the  stock  is  finished,  say  enough 
for  six  persons,  take  the  meat  off  the  fowl,  cut  it  up  into 
slices  or  bits,  and  pound  it  well  in  a marble  or  large  clean 
mortar.  Then  take  four  ounces  of  blanched  almonds,  pound 
them  up  fine,  and  mix  with  the  pounded  meat  of  the  fowl, 
adding  six  table-spoonsful  of  cream  or  very  rich  buffalo  milk — 
if  milk  is  used,  add  the  yolk  of  one  or  two  eggs — rub  the 
whole  through  a sieve  or  coarse  cloth ; when  this  is  done, 
take  as  much  arrowroot  as  you  conceive  necessary  to  give  a 
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proper  consistency  to  the  soup — a table-spoonful  is  enough; 
this  must  be  mixed  with  a little  of  the  stock,  then  add  the 
whole  together,  stirring  it  carefully,  but  do  not  let  it  boil, 
else  it  will  curdle. 

ANOTHER  WHITE  SOUP — or  suffade  soorooah. 

Take  three  quarts  of  good  white  stock,  made  either  of 
fowl,  veal,  rabbits,  or  sheep’s  head  and  feet,  or  the  liquor  in 
which  a calf’s  head  has  been  boiled  ; put  one  pound  of  lean 
veal,  some  slices  of  ham,  two  or  three  whole  onions,  a head 
of  white  celery  and  a large  carrot,  a bunch  of  parsley  and 
three  blades  of  mace,  boil  one  hour  ; strain  and  add  to  the 
liquor  the  white  part  of  a cold  roast  or  boiled  fowl  (or 
pheasant)  finely  pounded,  about  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds 
blanched  and  pounded,  and  the  pounded  yolks  of  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  Rub  the  whole  through  a sieve  or  coarse 
open-textured  cloth.  Mix  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  well  beaten 
with  one  pint  of  boiled  cream,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
arrowroot ; add  it  to  the  soup.  Stir  it  over  the  fire 
until  thoroughly  hot,  but  on  no  account  let  it  boil,  or  else  it 
will  curdle ; then  add  a little  salt,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
sugar. 

Obs. — Two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  butter  may  be 
added  to  the  cream  instead  of  arrowroot,  and  a few  peach 
leaves  substituted  for  the  almonds,  but  the  latter  must  be 
boiled  in  the  stock. 

ARTICHOKE  SOUP,  JERUSALEM. 

Make  a clear  broth  from  the  head  and  feet  of  a sheep,  or 
from  the  remains  of  any  cold  meat,  or  a large  roast  fowl 
will  answer  ; have  ready  the  following  vegetables,  which 
clean  and  cut  up  into  slices  : one  head  of  celery  ; carrots, 
turnips,  leeks,  and  onions,  two  of  each  ; stick  half  a dozen 
cloves  in  the  latter,  and  put  the  whole  into  a stewpan  with 
the  consomme  (or  the  cold  roast  fowl,  cut  up),  to  which  add 
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from  two  to  three  quarts  of  broth ; boil  the  whole  gently 
for  a couple  of  hours  and  skim  off  the  fat  as  it  rises.  Take 
two  pounds  of  Jerusalem  artichokes,  wash  and  peel  them 
clean,  free  from  all  skin  and  colour  ; put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  some  broth,  and  boil  till  they  are  sufficiently  tender 
to  rub  through  a cloth  ; strain  the  remainder  of  the  broth, 
and  add  the  artichokes  with  a little  salt,  after  which  return 
the  whole  into  the  stewpan  and  give  it  a boil-up,  taking  off 
any  scum  that  rises  ; then  mix  with  it  a pint  of  boiling 
cream  in  which  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  two  has  been  beaten. 
Serve  with  or  without  toasted  sippets  of  bread. 

ANOTHICR  WAY. 

Take  three  quarts  of  plain  good  veal  or  mutton  broth, 
add  the  following  vegetables,  sliced : two  onions  stuck 
with  a few  cloves,  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  a head  of 
celery ; boil  the  whole  very  slowly  down  to  one  half,  and 
remove  any  scum  that  rises  ; take  at  least  a pound  and-a- 
half  of  artichokes  that  have  been  carefully  scraped  and 
cleaned  ; boil  them  in  some  broth,  then  rub  smooth  in  a 
mortar,  and  pass  the  whole  with  the  remainder  of  the  broth 
through  a tammis  ; have  ready  a pint  of  rich  milk  thickened 
with  arrowroot,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ; add  this  to  the 
soup,  with  a little  salt,  and  serve  up  hot. 

ASPARAGUS  SOUP. 

This  is  made  only  with  the  green  tops,  in  the  same 
manner  as  pea  soup.  Having  prepared  two  quarts  of  veal 
or  mutton  broth,  take  a pint  and-a-kalf  of  the  green  tops,  cut 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  boil  them  in  water  with  a 
little  salt;  then  rub  two-thirds  through  a cloth  or  sieve,  and 
thicken  the  broth  with  it ; the  remainder  chop  up  to  the  size 
of  peas,  and  lastly  put  with  the  soup  before  serving,  that 
they  may  be  as  firm  as  possible. 

o 2 
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BEEF  BOUILLI  AND  SOUP. 

Take  a leg  and  shin  and  break  the  bones  of  the  former, 
or  else  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  the  brisket,  put  it  into  a 
soup  kettle,  or  stewpan,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water 
to  cover  it  well ; set  it  on  a quick  fire  to  raise  the  Ecum, 
which  remove  as  it  rises ; add  two  carrots,  the  same  of 
onions,  turnips,  and  two  heads  of  celery,  with  a little  parsley 
and  spice,  also  a slice  or  two  of  lean  ham,  if  you  have  it  by 
you,  or  an  anchovy  ; let  the  whole  simmer  gently  for  four 
or  five  hours  ; season  with  allspice  and  black  pepper ; then 
carefully  remove  the  meat  and  keep  it  warm,  whilst  getting 
ready  the  following  vegetables  : take  a large  carrot,  an 
onion,  a turnip,  and  a head  of  celery  ; put  them  into  the  soup 
and  boil  till  tender  ; then  take  them  out  and  cut  the  whole 
into  slices ; thicken  a part  of  the  gravy  with  flour,  and  add 
the  vegetables  ; give  the  whole  a warm-up,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  the  meat  if  served  whole,  if  cut  into  slices  pour 
the  sauce  and  vegetables  round  it. 

A few  chopped  capers,  or  some  mushroom  catsup,  may  be 
added,  and  the  bouilli  may  be  served  on  stewed  red  cabbage 
flavoured  with  vinegar.  If  you  wish  to  have  soup  as  well, 
strain  the  soup  through  a sieve  or  coarse  cloth  into  a clean 
saucepan,  put  the  vegetables  cut  into  the  soup,  after  the  fat 
has  been  removed,  and  flavour  the  soup  with  a glass  of  port 
wine,  some  pepper  and  mushroom  catsup,  and  thicken  it,  if 
required,  with  three  or  four  spoonsful  of  flour,  or  a sufficient 
quantity  of  arrowroot  rubbed  up  in  butter,  or  a little  of  the 
clear  fat  from  the  top,  quite  smooth  ; stir  it  by  degrees  into 
the  soup,  and  simmer  for  ten  minutes  longer  ; brown  a little 
pounded  sugar  at  the  fire,  and  put  it  to  colour  if  uecessary. 

BEEF  GRAVY. 

Take  a leg  (and  cut  the  meat  into  pieces),  or  four  or  five 
pounds  of  gravy  beef,  lay  it  in  a stewpan,  properly  tinned, 
with  half  a pound  of  ham  .or  lean  bacon,  a large  carrot,  a 
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head  of  celery  cut  up,  and  an  onion  with  a dozen  cloves 
stack  in  it,  some  black  pepper,  and  a little  sugar  ; moisten 
it  with  a pint  of  broth  or  water  ; cover  the  atewpan  close 
and  set  it  over  a moderate  fire  ; when  the  broth  is  so  nearly 
reduced  as  only  to  save  the  ingredients  from  burning,  prick 
the  meat  with  a knife,  and  shake  it  about  so  as  to  brown  it 
equally  all  over ; then  gradually  add  a pint  or  more  of 
boiling  water  for  each  pound  of  meat ; let  the  whole  stew 
gently  from  four  to  five  hours,  and  skim  it  well  at  intervals 
that  it  may  be  very  clear,  then  strain  it  through  a fine  napkin, 
and  set  it  in  a cool  place ; when  cold  take  off  all  the  fat. 

Obs. — Particular  care  is  necessary  during  the  process  of 
browning  the  meat  to  prevent  it  sticking  to  the  pan  and 
acquiring  a burnt  taste  ; also  if  the  water  is  poured  in  too 
soon  the  colour  and  flavour  will  be  injured  ; and  if  by  acci- 
dent it  is  at  all  muddy,  it  can  only  be  converted,  by 
thickening,  into  some  other  soup. 

COCOA-NUT  SOUP — on  nauial  ka  soup. 

Scrape  or  grate  the  inside  of  a couple  of  ripe  cocoa-nuts 
very  fine,  place  it  in  a saucepan,  adding  to  it  a couple  of 
quarts  of  clear  white  stock,  with  a blade  of  mace ; set  it  to 
simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  strain  it  through  a 
fine  sieve ; have  ready  beaten  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  with  a 
little  stock,  and  sufficient  arrowroot  or  ground  rice  to  thicken 
the  soup;  mix  the  whole  into  a smooth  batter,  adding  it  by 
degrees  to  the  soup,  and  let  it  simmer  gently,  stirring  it 
carefully  until  it  is  done.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  boil, 
or  it  may  curdle.  Half  a pint  of  cream  or  good  buffalo 
milk  may  be  used  instead  of  eggs. 

Obs.  The  ingredients  directed  for  Mulligatawney  may  be 
added  to  this  soup,  and  served  with  boiled  rice,  ifjcream  or 
eggs  are  not  used. 

IMITATION  OYSTER  SOUP. 

This  may  be  made  to  approach  very  nearly  in  flavour  the 
genuine  oyster.  Having  prepared  a good  white  stock  or 
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consomuffi  (a  full  quart),  take  and  blanch  two  ounces  of 
shelled  almonds  (sweet),  and  pound  them  to  a paste  with  a 
little  water ; then  rub  it  with  a half  pint  of  cream,  or  rich 
milk,  through  a cloth  or  sieve  ; mix  up  two  table-spioonsful 
of  anchovy  sauce,  three  of  mushroom  catsup,  one  of  vinegar, 
three  of  white  wine,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  grated,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  with  a table-spoonful  of 
arrowroot  or  fine  flour ; add  this  to  the  consomme,  with  the 
almonds  and  cream,  and  give  the  whole  a boil-up;  season 
only  with  pepper  and  a little  mace. 

MOCK  TURTLE. 

Clean  the  head  and  feet  of  a calf ; then  scald  off  all  the 
hair  in  boiling  water,  scraping  it  well  with  a knife  ; when 
the  head  and  feet  are  properly  cleaned  and  the  fat  removed, 
split  the  head  open,  take  out  the  brains  and  lay  them  aside  ; 
put  the  head  with  about  five  quarts  of  clear  water  into  the 
soup  kettle,  with  a close-fitting  lid,  and  let  it  boil  gently 
until  the  head  is  sufficiently  done,  so  that  the  meat  separates 
from  the  bone ; if  half  the  head  is  required  for  a side 
dish,  you  must  remove  it  before  quite  so  much  done,  with 
the  tongue,  but  do  not  take  away  the  bone  ; set  this  on  one 
side,  and  let  the  other  half  simmer  a little  longer ; when 
ready,  remove  the  whole  of  the  skin  and  meat,  and  reduce 
the  broth  to  about  a couple  of  quarts,  or  one  half ; strain 
it  through  a thick  wet  cloth  and  set  it  to  cool.  Take  the 
meat,  cut  it  into  slices  of  half  an  inch  square,  and  set 
it  on  one  side.  Boil  the  feet  down  into  a jelly  of  a quart 
or  more,  strain  it  and  let  it  stand  to  cool,  when  you 
can  remove  the  fat  and  scum,  if  any.  Now  take  the 
brains,  which  have  been  previously  boiled,  set  apart  half 
for  sauce  for  the  remainder  of  the  head,  and  with  the  other 
portion  add  crumbs  of  bread,  yolks  of  eggs,  black  pepper,  and 
salt ; bind  the  whole  with  a little  flour,  and  make  into  balls 
the  size  of  marbles,  and  fry  in  hot  ghee  to  a nice  brown. 
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Then  take  some  veal,  fowl,  or  fish,  chop  it  np  fine,  pound  it 
in  a mortar,  to  which  add  chopped  parsley  or  lemon  thyme, 
some  crumbs  of  bread,  marrow,  veal  udder  or  suet,  the  yolks 
of  eggs,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  with  a little  flour  to  bind 
the  whole ; make  this  into  balls  and  fry  of  a rich  brown. 
Then  make  some  egg-balls  and  keep  the  whole  on  one  side 
till  the  soup  is  ready  for  serving  ; now  brown  your  stock 
with  roux,  add  the  jelly  from  the  feet,  with  four  table-spoons- 
ful of  mushroom  catsup,  one  of  anchovy  sauce,  three  glasses 
of  French  claret,  or  two  of  white  wine,  a blade  of  mace, 
half  a grated  nutmeg,  some  black  pepper  and  a table-spoon- 
ful of  sweet  basil,  wine  or  vinegar,  or  two  or  three  of  the 
fresh  leaves,  not  more ; give  the  whole  a boil-up  with  the 
slices  of  the  head.  Then  put  the  force-meat  balls  into  the  soup 
tureen  with  the  juice  of  a lime,  and  pour  the  soup  over  it. 
Red  pepper  is  an  improvement,  which  can  be  added  at  pleasure. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  the  head  and  feet  and  clean  them  as  directed  in  the 
last  receipt,  also  a pound  of  pickled  pork,  which  soak,  and 
wash  off  all  the  salt ; put  the  whole  into  a soup  kettle  with 
a couple  of  onions  stuck  with  cloves,  some  lemon  thyme,  a 
leaf  or  two  of  sweet  basil,  a stick  of  celery  and  a blade  of 
mace  ; add  about  six  or  seven  quarts  of  water,  and  boil  very 
gently  until  the  meat  is  tender  ; separate  the  meat  from  the 
bones,  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces ; return  the  bones  into  the 
soup,  and  let  it  stew  for  some  time  longer  until  sufficiently 
reduced  ; then  set  it  to  cool,  remove  all  the  fat  and  strain  it ; 
colour  the  soup,  add  the  wine  and  sauces,  with  the  force- 
meat and  egg  balls,  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt. 

Obs. — Two  sheep’s  heads  with  eight  feet,  dressed  in  a 
similar  manner,  will  make  excellent  imitation  mock  turtle. 
The  skin  of  the  head  may  be  made  to  resemble  the  green 
calapash,  by  colouring  it  with  spinach  juice  after  it  has  been 
cut  into  pieces. 
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CARROT  SOUP — or  gajur  ka  soup. 

Make  two  quarts  of  a rich  stock  with  a shin  of  beef,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  lean  ham,  a fowl,  some  sweet  herbs, 
cloves,  two  onions,  black  pepper,  and  salt,  with  a head  of 
celery  ; strain  ; let  it  stand ; when  cool,  remove  all  the  fat. 
Clean  and  boil,  till  tender,  twelve  good  sized  carrots,  pound 
them  in  a mortar,  and  rub  through  a tammis  into  the  soup ; 
give  it  a boil,  and  serve. 

Obs. — A spoonful  or  two  of  mushroom  catsup  improves  it. 

COCK-A-LEEKIE  SOUP.  * 

Take  a large  fowl,  truss  as  for  boiling,  with  two  pounds 
of  shin  or  leg  of  beef,  put  them  into  a pan  with  sufficient 
water,  add  ten  or  twelve  leeks,  cut  into  slices  of  an  inch  and- 
a-half  long ; when  it  comes  to  a boil,  skim  it  well  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  for  an  hour,  removing  from  time  to  time  any 
scum  that  rises.  When  the  soup  is  nearly  done,  remove  the 
beef,  and  season  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper,  and  spice.  Take 
out  the  fowl,  carve  it  nicely,  and  lay  the  pieces  in  a tureen, 
pour  the  soup  over  and  serve. 

Obs. — When  leeks  are  not  procurable,  fresh  green  onions 
may  be  substituted. 

CUCUMBER  AND  PEA  SOUP. 

Make  some  good  clear  mutton  broth,  about  three  quarts 
or  more,  from  the  neck  and  head,  a thick  slice  of  lean  bacon, 
an  onion  stuck  with  four  or  five  cloves,  a carrot,  two 
turnips,  a little  salt,  and  a few  sweet  herbs  ; strain  it,  and 
brown  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  the  crumb  of  a French 
roll,  to  which  add  four  cucumbers  and  two  heads  of  lettuce, 
cut  small : let  them  stew  a quarter  of  au  hour,  in  a quart  of 
the  broth ; when  it  boils,  put  in  a quart  of  green  peas ; 
and,  as  it  stews,  add  the  remainder  of  the  broth. 

EEL  SOUP— OR  COOCHKEAH  KA  SOUP. 

To  every  pound  of  eels  add  a quart  of  water,  an  onion, 
some  sweet  herbs,  a crust  of  bread,  some  mace,  pepper,  and 
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salt,  and  let  the  whole  boil,  until  half  the  liquor  is  wasted  ; 
then  strain  and  serve  up  with  toasted  bread.  If  the  soup  is 
not  rich  enough,  thicken  with  flour  and  butter. 

EEL  SOUP,  PLAIN. 

To  the  liquor  in  which  eels  have  been  boiled,  add  a small 
bunch  of  parsley  and  a couple  of  green  onions.  Let  it  boil 
for  ten  minutes,  then  put  in  a thickening  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  with  a little  salt ; continue  the  boiling,  until  the 
rawness  of  the  flour  is  gone  ; add  a small  quantity  of  white 
pepper,  with  the  yolk  of  one  egg  beaten,  and  stir  it  in  the 
soup,  give  it  a warm-up  and  serve. 

FISH  SOUP— OR  MUTCHLEE  KA  SOUP. 

To  make  a tureenful,  take  a couple  of  middling-sized 
onions,  cut  them  in  halves  and  across,  two  or  three  times  ; put 
two  ounces  of  butter  into  a stewpan  ; when  it  is  melted  put 
in  the  onions,  stir  them  about  till  they  are  lightly  browned. 
Cut  into  pieces  three  pounds  of  unskinned  eels  (or  other 
fish)  ; put  them  into  your  stewpan,  and  shake  them  over  the 
fire,  four  or  five  minutes  ; then  add  three  quarts  of  boiling 
water  ; and  when  it  comes  to  boil,  take  the  scum  off  very 
clean  ; then  put  in  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  green  leaves 
(not  dried)  of  basil  or  winter  savory,  the  same  of  lemon 
thyme,  and  twice  the  quantity  of  parsley  chopped,  two 
drachms  of  allspice,  the  same  of  black  pepper  ; cover  it 
close,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  two  hours,  then  strain  it 
off,  and  skim  it  very  clean.  To  thicken  it,  put  three  ounces 
of  butter  into  a clean  stewpan  ; when  it  is  melted,  stir  in  as 
much  flour  or  arrowroot  as  will  make  it  of  a stiff  paste  ; then 
add  the  liqour  by  degrees  ; let  it  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  and 
pass  it  through  your  sieve  ; then  put  your  soup  on  in  a clean 
stewpan,  and  have  ready  some  little  square  pieces  of  fish 
fried  of  a nice  light  brown.  The  fried  fish  should  be  added 
a little  before  the  soup  is  served  up.  Force-meat  balls  are 
sometimes  served  with  it. 
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EISII  FORCE-MEAT  FOR  SOUP — on  motohlee  ka  goollalah. 

Take  two  ounces  of  any  fish— crayfish,  lobster,  shrimps, 
or  oysters,  free  from  skin  ; put  it  in  a mortar,  with  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  one  ounce  of  bread  crumbs,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  a little  eschallot,  grated  lemon 
peel,  and  parsley  minced  very  fine  ; then  pound  it  well,  till 
it  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  quite  smooth  ; season  it  with 
salt  and  cayenne  to  your  taste  ; break  in  the  yolk  and  white 
of  an  egg,  rub  it  well  together,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Oysters  parboiled  and  minced  fine,  and  an  anchovy,  may  be 
added. 

FISH  SOUP — OR  MUTCHLKE  KA  SOUP. 

Take  three  pounds  of  any  fish,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and 
place  them  in  a stewpan,  with  two  anchovies,  some  onions, 
parsnips,  turnips,  celery,  and  sweet  herbs,  and  three  quarts 
of  boiling  water.  Stew  all  together  for  two  hours  ; then  strain 
and  season  with  white  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Put  some 
force-meat  balls  in  the  soup,  with  the  crust  of  a French  roll, 
and  let  it  simmer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  serving  up. 

GRAVY  SOUP,  CLEAR. 

Cut  half  a pound  of  ham  into  slices,  and  lay  them  at 
the  bottom  of  a large  stewpan  or  stock  pot,  with  two  or  three 
pounds  of  lean  beef,  and  as  much  veal ; break  the  bones,  and 
lay  them  on  the  meat ; take  off  the  outer  skin  of  two  large 
onions  and  two  turnips,  wash,  clean,  and  cut  into  pieces  a 
couple  of  large  carrots,  and  two  heads  of  celery,  and  put  in 
three  cloves  and  a large  blade  of  mace ; cover  the  stewpan 
close,  and  set  it  over  a smart  fire.  When  the  meat  begins  to 
stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  turn  it ; and  when  there 
is  a nice  brown  glaze  at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  cover 
the  meat  with  hot  water,  watch  it ; and  when  it  is  coming  to 
a boil,  put  in  half  a pint  of  cold  water ; take  off  the  scum, 
then  put  in  half  a pint  more  of  cold  water,  and  skim  it  again, 
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and  continue  to  do  so  till  no  more  scum  rises.  Now  set  it 
on  one  side  of  the  fire  to  boil  gently  for  about  four  hours ; 
strain  it  through  a clean  tammis  or  napkin  (do  not  squeeze 
it,  or  the  soup  will  be  thick)  into  a basin ; let  it  remain  till 
cold,  then  remove  all  the  fat.  When  you  pour  it  off,  be 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  settlings  at  the  bottom'of  the  pan. 
Warm  and  serve  with  bread  cut  into  dice  shape  and  nicely  fried. 

GREEN  PEA  SOUP — or  belatke  mutter  ka  soup. 

Take  three  pints  of  large  peas  of  a nice  green  colour, 
boil  them  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  a 
handful  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  over  a slow  fire  till 
thoroughly  stewed ; then  put  them  into  a mortar  and  pound 
them  well,  rub  them  through  a tammis,  and  moisten  with 
good  consomme ; then  place  it  in  a saucepan  by  the  side  of 
the  fire ; for  if  it  boils,  the  peas  will  lose  their  green  colour. 
Just  at  the  moment  of  sending  up,  put  in  slices  of  bread, 
nicely  fried,  and  cut  in  dice  shape. 

HARE  SOUP— on  choogura,  or  sizaroo,  or  jungi.kk  kiiurghose 

KA  SOUP. 

Take  a couple  of  hares,  skin  and  wash  the  inside  well, 
separate  the  legs,  head,  shoulders,  &c. ; put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a couple  of  onions  stuck  with  cloves,  a bundle 
of  parsley,  a sprig  or  two  of  thyme,  two  or  three  leaves 
of  sweet  basil  (suffaid  toolsie),  and  a blade  or  two  of  mace, 
with  half  a pint  of  broth  or  port  wine;  put  the  whole  over  a 
slow  fire  or  stove,  and  simmer  with  the  saucepan  covered  close 
for  one  hour  ; then  add  a sufficient  quantity  of  good  broth 
to  cover  the  whole,  and  continue  to  boil  it  gently  until  the 
meat  is  quite  tender.  Then  remove  it  from  the  broth,  and 
strain  the  latter  through  a cloth  or  sieve,  and  soak  the  crumb 
of  a small  loaf  in  it.  Then  remove  all  the  meat  from  the 
bones  of  the  hares,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar,  until  fine  enough, 
to  be  rubbed  through  a sieve  or  tammis ; moisten  this  with 
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the  broth,  and  season  with  a little  mushroom  catsup.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  soup  too  thick,  by  adding  a 
large  quantity  of  meat  than  is  necessary.  If  the  soup  has 
to  be  warmed  up  again,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil. 

Obs. — When  it  is  possible,  the  blood  of  the  hare  should 
be  preserved  in  a basin  until  the  soup  is  about  to  be  served  ; 
then  pour  the  blood  to  it  by  degrees,  and  stir  it  well  till  it  is 
thickened,  but  take  care  it  does  not  curdle.  This  makes  the 
soup  of  a black  colour.  A few  scollops  may  be  set  aside  for 
adding  to  the  soup  before  serving. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  two  or  three  hares,  cut  them  into  pieces,  and  put 
them  with  a small  shin  of  beef,  or  a cow-heel,  into  a kettle, 
with  six  seers  of  water,  some  herbs,  a large  onion,  and  a 
blade  of  mace  ; simmer  gently  over  a charcoal  fire,  until  the 
gravy  is  strong  ; then  take  out  the  back  and  legs,  cut  the 
meet  off,  return  the  bones,  and  continue  stewing  till  the 
meat  is  nearly  dissolved.  Then  strain  the  gravy,  and  put  a 
glass  of  port  wine  to  every  quart  of  soup  : add  pepper  and 
salt ; give  it  a boil-up,  with  some  of  the  meat  for  a few 
minutes,  and  serve. 

Obs. — An  Indian  hare  will  not  make  more  than  a basin  of 
good  soup. 

QUEEN  SOUP. 

Skin  and  clean  out  the  inside  of  three  fowls  or  chickens  ; 
let  them  be  washed  in  warm  water  ; stew  for  an  hour,  with 
sufficient  strong  veal  broth  to  cover  the  meat,  and  a bunch 
of  parsley.  Take  out  the  fowls,  and  soak  the  crumb  of  a 
small  loaf  in  the  liquor  ; cut  the  meat  off ; take  away  the 
skin,  and  pound  the  flesh  in  a mortar,  adding  the  soaked 
crumb  and  the  yolks  of  five  hard  boiled  eggs ; rub  this 
through  a coarse  sieve  or  tammis,  and  put  into  it  a quart  of 
cream  that  has  been  previously  boiled. 
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LOBSTER  SOUP— oh  burua  chingrkb  ka  soup. 

Take  three  quarts  of  veal  broth,  put  it  into  a stewpan, 
with  some  onions,  celery,  carrots,  parsnips,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  three  anchovies,  or  a red  herring  ; stew  gently  for  two 
hours ; strain  ; then  add  to  the  soup  the  meat  of  three 
lobsters,  cut  small,  thicken  with  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; if 
there  is  any  spawn,  bruise  it  in  a mortar,  with  a little  flour 
and  butter  ; rub  it  through  a sieve,  and  add  it  to  the  soup. 
Let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  ten  minutes  ; it  must  not  boil', 
or  its  red  colour  will  be  lost ; turn  it  into  a tureen  ; add  the 
juice  of  a lime,  with  a little  essence  of  anchovy. 

Obs. — The  stock  of  this  soup  may  be  made  of  fish,  in- 
stead of  veal  gravy. 

MACCARONI  OR  VERMICELLI  SOUP. 

Half  an  ounce  of  vermicelli  or  maccaroni  is  enough  for 
each  person.  First  break  it  into  its  proper  length  ; then  wash 
it  in  clear  water  to  remove  any  dirt  or  stale  flavour  ; strain, 
and  put  it  into  some  boiling  broth  that  has  been  flavoured, 
with  a stalk  of  celery.  Make  some  good  consomm^,  with  a 
shin  of  beef  and  a couple  of  calfs  feet,  or  half  a dozen 
sheep’s  trotters,  five  seers  of  water,  carrots,  turnips,  and 
onions,  sliced,  six  of  each,  some  sweet  herbs,  black  pepper, 
salt,  and  a small  spoonful  of  sugar  ; simmer  all  very  gently 
for  five  or  six  hours ; then  strain  and  set  it  to  cool ; 
remove  the  fat ; add  the  maccaroni  or  vermicelli,  and  give 
the  whole  a warm-up.  Serve  with  a French  roll  or  crous- 
tades.  Italian  paste  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

EGG  BALLS  FOR  SOUP — usda  ka  golalah. 

Boil  the  eggs  until  quite  hard;  throw  them  into  cold  water; 
remove  the  white,  and  pound  the  yolks  in  a mortar,  working 
them  with  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg  to  bind  ; roll  them  up 
firmly  into  small-sized  balls,  and  boil  them. 

Obs. — Salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  chopped  parsley,  and  flour 
may  be  added. 
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BEET-ROOT  SOUP — on  chucjiunda  on  chukubda  ka  soup. 

Boil  two  roots  of  large-sized  beet ; rub  off  the  skin  with  a 
towel,  and  mince  finely  with  two  or  three  onions.  Add  five 
pints  of  good  rich  stock  ; then  stir  in  three  table-spoonsful 
of  vinegar,  and  one  of  moist  sugar  ; let  it  boil.  If  not  thick 
enough,  add  a little  arrowroot  or  flour.  Throw  in  some  veal 
force-meat  balls,  rolled  in  flour. 

LEEK  SOUP — OR  BKLATRK  PIAZ  KA  SOUP. 

Prepare  a sheep’s  head,  by  scalding  the  hair  off  very 
nicely  ; split  it  in  two  ; take  out  the  brains,  and  put  it  into 
three  quarts  of  boiling  water  ; add  twelve  leeks,  or  the 
same  number  of  white  onions,  cut  small,  and  simmer  very 
gently  for  four  hours.  Mix  smoothly,  with  cold  water, 
as  much  flour  or  ground-rice  as  will  make  the  soup  tolerably 
thick  ; mix  it  with  the  soup,  and  continue  stirring  till 
the  whole  is  well  done  ; season  to  taste,  and  serve  hot. 

MULLIGATA WNEY  SOUP. 

. Take  four  or  five  onions,  and  four  cloves  of  garlic,  slice 
them  very  fine,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter.  Take  two  chickens  or  a rabbit,  a fowl, 
some  beef  or  mutton,  and  cut  them  as  for  fricassee  ; season 
with  a little  white  pepper  •,  lay  the  meat  upon  the  onions  ; 
cover  the  stewpan  closely,  aud  let  it  simmer  for  half  an  hour. 
Having  prepared  the  following  ingredients,  well  ground,  or 
pounded  in  a mortar,  add  them,  with  two  quarts  of  clear 
gravy,  and  let  it  simmer  for  half  an  hour,  adding  during  the 
last  five  minutes  the  juice  of  a lime,  with  a little  flour  or 
arrowroot. 

Ingredients. 

Turmeric,  or  huldie  ...  1 Tolah.  Salt,  or  neemuck  ...  1 Tolah. 

Cayenne,  or  lal  marieh  ...  1 Massa.  Fenugreek,  or  meethee  ...  J Tolah. 
Coriander  Seeds,  or  dhunia  4 Tolaks.  ’'Currv  pak  leaves,  or  kurria  phool 
Black  Pepper,  or  kala  gole  ka  pata,  4 or  5 leaves  to  be  added 

marieh  ...  1 Tolah.  while  boiling. 


* Native  name,  kodia  tieem. 
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ANOTHER  WAY. 

Cut  up  a large  fowl,  or  four  pounds  of  the  breast  of  mut- 
ton or  veal  cut  into  slices  ; put  the  trimmings  into  a stewpan, 
with  two  quarts  of  water,  a few  corns  of  black  pepper,  and 
some  allspice  ; when  it  boils,  skim  it  clean,  and  let  it  simmer 
an  hour  or  more  ; then  strain  it  off ; take  some  of  the  bits 
of  the  meat,  and  fry  them  of  a nice  brown  in  butter,  with 
three  or  four  sliced  onions  ; when  they  are  done,  put  the 
broth  to  them  ; put  it  on  the  fire,  skim  it  clear,  let  it  simmer 
half  an  hour,  then  mix  two  spoonsful  of  curry  powder,  and  a 
little  flour  or  arrowroot,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a suffi- 
ciency of  stock  to  thicken  the  soup,  and  let  it  simmer  gently, 
till  the  meat  is  quite  tender  ; and  when  it  is  ready,  a few 
curry  pak  leaves,  dried,  may  be  added  to  flavour  it. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Cut  up  a fowl  in  slices,  with  four  large  onions,  and  half  a 
dozen  cloves  put  into  a stewpan,  with  two  table-spoonsful 
of  butter  ; and  when  melted,  and  the  meat  and  onions  are 
nearly  browned,  add  three  table-spoonsful  of  curry  powder, 
or  the  ingredients  for  No.  1,  “ with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt 
and  a cup  of  tyre,”  or  two  spoonsful  of  Bruce’s  Madras 
mulligatawney  paste.  Stew  gently  until  a rich  smell  issues 
from  the  pan  ; then  add  three  pints  of  good  broth,  veal  or 
mutton,  and  let  it  simmer  for  twenty  minutes.  Thicken  with 
a little  flour  or  arrowroot,  mixed  in  cold  broth  or  butter,  with 
the  juice  of  a lime,  a few  minutes  before  serving.  A few 
“pak ’’leaves  may  be  added. 

PEA-FOWL  MULLIGATAWNEY. 

Clean  and  cut  up  the  bird  ; separate  all  the  joints  ; put  into 
a stewpan,  with  four  quarts  of  water,  a few  eorns  of  black 
pepper,  and  some  allspice  -r  when  it  boils,  skim  it  clean,  and 
let  it  simmer  for  two  hours  ; then  strain  it  off.  Take  some 
of  the-  bits  of  meat,  and  fry  them  of  a nice  brown  in 
butter,  with  three  or  four  sliced  onions  ; when  done,  put  the 
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broth  to  them,  place  it  on  the  fire,  skim  it  clean,  let  it  simmer 
half  an  hour  ; then  mix  the  ingredients  mentioned  for  mul- 
ligatawney  soup,  or  two  spoonsful  of  curry  powder,  with  a 
little  flour  or  arrowroot,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  water  to  thicken  the  soup,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  till  the  meat  is  quite  tender,  and  it  is  ready.  A few 
pale  leaves  may  be  added  to  flavour  it. 

MEAGRE  SOUP. 

Take  a handful  of  cut  nolecole,  carrots,  turnips,  celery, 
or  any  other  vegetables  ; blanch,  and  fry  them,  with  a large 
proportion  of  onions,  in  butter  or  ghee  ; dredge  with  flour, 
and  put  them  with  fish  stock,  and  let  it  simmer  till  the 
vegetables  dissolve.  Have  ready  bread  or  vegetable  to  put 
into  the  soup. 

A MEAGRE.  ONION  SOUP. 

Slice,  very  thin,  twelve  large  onions,  one  turnip,  two 
carrots,  and  two  heads  of  celery ; fry  them  in  half  a pound 
of  butter  until  quite  brown ; add  four  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  four  anchovies,  or  spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  four 
blades  of  mace,  a few  peppercorns,  some  salt,  and  two 
rolls  of  white  bread,  or  a small  loaf.  Boil  all  together  till 
reduced  to  a pulp  ; strain,  set  it  on  the  fire,  skim  and  thicken 
with  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  serve  with  fried  bread  or  French 
roll. 

ANOTHER  SOUP  MEAGRE. 

Take  six  table-spoonsful  of  clean  ghee,  or  melt  the  same 
quantity  of  butter  in  a stewpan  ; add,  sliced,  three  or  four 
onions,  a couple  of  heads  of  celery,  two  or  three  turnips, 
some  cabbage,  spinage,  parsley,  thyme,  or  any  other  herbs: 
set  them  over  the  fire  to  stew  gently  for  half  an  hour ; then 
add  by  degrees  two  quarts  of  water,  and  simmer  until  the 
vegetables  are  quite  tender ; season  with  mushroom  catsup, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Serve  with  slices  of  toast  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tureen. 
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ONION  SOUP— or  piaz  ka  soup. 

Chop  up  six  or  eight  fine  onions  ; put  to  them  a couple  of 
table-spoonsful  of  butter  or  ghee.  Put  them  into  a stewpan, 
stir  them  occasionally,  but  do  not  let  them  brown  ; when 
tender,  add  one  quart  of  stock,  season  with  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Then  strain  the  soup,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  cream  or  rich  buffalo  milk,  warm,  and  serve. 

OYSTER  SOUP— or  castoora  ka  soup. 

Prepare  meat,  vegetable,  or  fish  stock,  and  season  it  well 
without  salt.  Boil  down  a few  oysters  for  thickening,  and, 
if  necessary,  some  white  meat  or  fish,  and  panada  farce  may 
also  be  made  of  the  fish.  If  the  oysters  are  very  large,  they 
must  be  cut  in  two,  as  everything  in  the  soup  should  be 
nearly  the  same  size  ; rub  the  thickening  through  a tarn- 
mis,  with  a little  of  the  soup  ; every  quart  of  the  soup  will 
require  about  half  a pint  of  oysters.  All  fish  soups  may  be 
flavoured  with  ketchups,  anchovy,  lemon  pickle,  soy,  &c.,  &c. 

OX-TAIL  SOUP — or  goroo  ka  doom  ka  soup. 

One  tail  is  sufficient  to  make  soup  for  four  or  five  persons. 
Divide  the  tail  at  the  joints,  and  soak  them  in  warm  water; 
if  the  bones  are  partially  sawed  across,  they  will  give  more 
strength  to  the  soup.  Put  into  a stewpan  the  slices  of  the 
tail,  and  fry  them  a little  ; then  add  a few  cloves,  with  a 
couple  of  large  onions,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  black 
pepper,  and  a blade  of  mace  ; cover  the  whole  with  water;  and 
as  it  boils,  keep  removing  the  scum  whilst  any  rises  ; then 
replace  the  cover  close,  and  set  the  pot  on  the  side  of  the 
fire  to  simmer  gently  for  two  or  three  hours  until  the  meat  is 
tender;  when  remove  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  laying  them 
on  one  side ; strain  the  broth  through  a cloth  or  sieve  ; add 
a glass  of  wine,  with  a couple  of  spoonsful  of  mushroom 
catsup,  Harvey  sauce,  or  one  of  soy  ; return  the  meat  into 
the  soup,  and  give  it  a boil-up.  If  you  wish  the  soup  to  be 
thick,  take  a couple  of  spoonsful  of  the  clear  fat  that  has 
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been  removed ; mix  it  into  a paste  with  flour,  and  add  the 
warm  broth  by  degrees  ; stirring  it  quite  smooth,  and  let  it 
simmer  for  a short  time  ; or  add  a little  arrowroot  with  the 
wine  and  sauce.  Have  ready  some  nicely  cut  carrots, 
turnips,  and  small  onions,  prepared  and  boiled  previously, 
which  add  to  the  soup  a minute  or  two  before  serving. 

Ohs. — Two  or  three  slices  of  bacon  or  ham,  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stewpan  with  the  meat,  will  increase  the 
flavour  of  the  soup. 

POTATO  SOUP— or  auoo  ka  soup. 

Take  two  pounds  of  mealy  potatoes,  peel  and  cut  them 
into  slices,  with  a small  onion  ; boil  them  gradually  with 
two  quarts  of  good  stock  until  quite  soft,  then  pulp  them 
through  a cullender,  add  a small  piece  of  butter,  a little 
cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  simmer  for  five  minutes,  and  serve 
with  fried  bread  or  toast. 

MUTTER  OR  SPLIT  PEAS  SOUP. 

Take  a pint  of  split  peas  or  mutter,  steep  them  in  cold 
water  for  an  hour  or  two,  put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
quart  of  water  or  stock,  and  boil  them  until  they  can  be 
pulped  through  a sieve  or  coarse  cloth  ; then  add  to  them 
some  good  broth  that  has  been  seasoned,  with  a little  ham, 
or  the  root  of  a salted  tongue  and  a head  of  celery,  and  boil 
together  for  a few  minutes.  Serve  up  with  fried  bread  and 
powdered  mint  in  a separate  plate. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  lean  bacon  or  ham  (half  a pound),  cut  into  slices, 
water  four  quarts,  split  peas  or  dhal  one  pint,  which  have 
been  soaked  for  two  hours,  one  head  of  celery  carrots, 
turnips,  and  onions  sliced,  two  of  each,  add  pepper  and  a little 
salt ; put  the  whole  into  a stewpan,  and  set  it  on  the  fire ; 
when  it  boils,  take  it  off,  then  let  it  simmer  by  the  fire  three 
or  four  hours  until  the  peas  or  dhal  are  quite  tender,  when 
serve  with  toasted  bread. 
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RICE  SOUP — OR  BHAT  KA  SOUP. 

• 

Take  two  ounces  of  rice,  pick  it  clean,  and  wasli  it  in 
several  waters  till  no  dirt  remains.  Blanch  it  in  boiling 
water,  and  drain  it.  Then  take  some  nice  broth,  season  it 
well,  throw  the  rice  in,  and  let  it  boil ; but  not  so  as  to  be 
much  done ; for  if  it  breaks,  the  appearance  is  spoilt. 

RHUBARB  SOUP. 

Peel  and  wash  well  four  dozen  sticks  of  rhubarb,  blanch  it 
in  hot  water  three  or  four  minutes,  drain  it  on  a sieve,  and 
put  it  in  a stewpan,  with  two  ounces  of  lean  ham  and  a good 
bit  of  butter.  Let  it  stew  gently  over  a slow  fire  till  tender; 
then  put  in  two  quarts  of  good  consomme,  boil  about  fifteen 
minutes,  skim  off  all  the  fat,  add  two  or  three  ounces  of  bread 
crumbs,  season  with  salt  and  cayenne  pepper,  pass  it 
through  a tammis,  and  serve  up  with  fried  bread. 

SAGO  SOUP. 

Take  four  or  five  ounces  of  sago,  wash  it  in  warm  water  ; 
then  add  to  it  two  quai’ts  of  clear  good  stock  ; let  it  simmer 
until  the  sago  is  dissolved  ; when  add  for  each  quart  of  soup 
half  a wine  glass  of  mushroom  catsup,  with  a table-spoonful 
of  Harvey  or  Reading  sauce.  Season  to  taste  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Serve  hot. 

TURNIP  SOUP — or  SALGRAM  ka  soup. 

Make  a stock  with  either  veal  or  mutton,  only  be  cautious 
that  it  is  clean  and  clear,  not  greasy.  Let  the  turnips  be 
only  sufficiently  boiled  to  rub  smoothly  through  a tammis, 
coarse  cloth,  or  hair  sieve ; add  a little  sugar,  and 
a sufficient  quantity  of  arrowroot  or  pounded  rice  flour 
to  thicken  it;  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Mushrooms, 
if  fresh,  may  be  boiled  in  the  stock,  but  they  must  be 
of  the  button  sort,  or  the  stalks  of  Mushrooms  very  nicely 
cleaned. 
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VEGETABLE  MARROW,  OR  GREEN  PUMPKIN  SOUP. 

Pare  and  slice  four  young  vegetable  marrows,  or  more  if 
very  small,  and  put  them  into  two  quarts  of  boiling  white 
stock.  When  done  almost  to  a mash,  press  them  through  a 
sieve  ; and  at  the  moment  of  serving,  add  half  a pint  of 
boiling  cream,  with  salt  anu  white  pepper  to  taste. 

Obs. — Very  small  green  sweet  gourds  or  pumpkins  may 
be  used  instead  of  vegetable  marrows. 

PRAWN,  CRAY-FISH,  OR  SHRIMP  SOUP. 

Prepare  a stock  of  fish  or  meat,  flavoured  with  an  onion, 
some  parsley,  a little  thyme  and  black  pepper  ; to  each  quart 
allow  a pint  or  more  of  fish  that  have  been  boiled  in  a little 
water  with  salt  and  vinegar ; remove  and  save  the  shells, 
pound  up  one-half  of  the  fish  with  the  crumb  of  a roll,  or 
the  same  quantity  of  panada,  and  moisten  this  with  the 
liquor  in  which  the  fish  were  boiled,  by  first  pouring  it  over 
the  shells  in  a sieve,  then  add  gradually  the  stock  seasoned 
with  some  anchovy  and  lime-juice,  or  vinegar.  If  not  thick 
enough,  mix  a pat  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour  or  arrowroot ; set 
the  soup  on  the  side  of  the  fire,  add  the  remaining  fish, 
chopped  to  a proper  size,  with  the  tails  of  the  cray-fisli  and 
spawn,  if  any. 

SEMOLINA  SOUP. 

To  six  ounces  of  semolina,  add  two  quarts  of  stock  and 
a blade  of  mace  ; keep  stirring  it  to  prevent  its  getting  into 
lumps.  Simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour  : season  to  taste,  and 
serve. 

Obs. — Soojee  may  be  substituted. 

SHEEP’S  HEAD  SOUP— or  bharke  ka  cullah  ka  soup. 

Skin  and  split  the  head,  then  take  the  brains  out,  and  soak 
in  water  all  night ; put  five  quarts  of  water  to  it  (after 
having  taken  it  out  of  the  water  in  which  it  was  soaked),  and 
boil  up  till  the  scum  rises  to  the  top,  which  must  be  taken 
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oft’ ; then  add  an  onion,  carrot,  and  turnip,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer for  three  hours,  or  till  the  meat  is  quite  tender.  Then 
take  out  the  head,  and  thicken  the  broth  with  a little  oat- 
meal, pearl  barley,  or  rice  flour,  boiling  it  about  ten  minutes, 
and  pour  it  over  the  head. 

BEEF  SOUP— or  goroo  ka  gose  ka  soup. 

Beef  one  seer,  rice  a quarter  of  a pound,  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  onions,  sliced,  of  each  three ; add  pepper  and  salt. 
Boil  in  eight  pints  of  water  until  the  scum  rises,  which  must 
be  taken  off ; then  simmer  until  it  is  reduced  to  six  pints. 

FORCE-MEAT  OR  FARCES 

Are  essentially  necessary  to  some  soups  and  most-  made 
dishes.  The  chief  art  in  compounding  them  consists  in  due 
proportions  of  the  materials  employed,  and  the  care  taken  to 
make  them  well,  so  that  no  particular  flavour  preponderates  ; 
much  depends  upon  the  savoriness  of  the  dish,  to  which  a 
zest  is  to  be  added  ; some  only  requiring  a delicate  farce, 
others  a full  and  high  seasoned.  As  Kitchener  observes, 
“ That  which  would  be  used  for  turkey  would  be  insipid 
with  turtle,”  therefore  the  great  necessity  of  attending  to 
the  proper  seasoning  proportions  and  consistency. 

When  the  force-meat  is  made  of  fowl,  there  is  one-third 
fowl,  one-third  panada,  and  one-third  of  marrow,  kidney 
fat,  veal  udder,  or  butter.  This  is  the  French  method  ; but 
whatever  kind  of  fat  is  used,  the  proportion  is  a third  ; the 
seasoning  should  be  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  dish,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  cayenne  and  mixed  truffle,  or  savory 
powder  to  raise  it.  When  the  proportions  are  made,  they 
are  all  to  be  put  in  a mortar  with  the  minced  sweet  herbs- 
that  have  been  cooked  in  butter,  white  pepper  with  'spices,  and 
pounded  together  with  a raw  egg,  beat  up  and  dropped  in 
with  a little  water  by  degrees,  until  the  whole  forms  a fine 
paste.  Test  it  by  rolling  a little  bit  in  flour,  and  poach  it  in 
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boiling  water  or  the  frying-pan  ; if  it  is  too  stiff,  put  a little 
more  water  into  the  mortar,  and  beat  it  again  ; and  if  too  soft, 
add  another  egg,  or  more.  The  balls  must  never  be  made 
larger  than  a common  marble,  and  should  be  either  fried  or 
boiled  according  to  the  sauce  in  which  they  are  served;  pre- 
vious to  frying  or  dressing,  roll  them  in  a little  fine  flour. 

White  meats  with  ham,  tongue,  &c.,  are  generally  used 
for  fowl,  veal,  rabbits,  and  sometimes  for  fish ; the  proportions 
never  vary,  being  always  by  thirds. 

If  two  meats  are  used,  such  as  fowl  and  tongue,  these 
together  only  make  one-third  of  the  farce.  Fish,  fruit,  or 
vegetables,  the  same.  The  balls  when  made  may  be  kept 
in  clarified  dripping  or  butter,  and  warmed  when  required. 

To  prepare  force-meat,  take  your  meat,  clean  it  from  all 
sinews,  cut  it  in  slices,  pound  it  in  a mortar,  and  make  into 
a ball ; then  take  a calf’s  udder  and  boil  it ; when  it  is  done, 
clean  it  nicely,  cut  it  also  into  slices,  pound  it  in  a mortar, 
until  it  can  be  rubbed  through  a sieve.  All  that  passes 
through  must  be  made  into  a ball  of  the  same  size  as  the 
meat;  then  make  the  panada  as  follows: — soak  crumbs  of 
bread  well  in  milk,  then  drain  off  all  the  latter,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan,  with  a little  white  broth  ; then  take  a 
little  butter,  a small  slice  of  ham,  some  parsley,  a clove,  a 
few  shallots,  a little  mace,  and  some  mushrooms ; put  these 
in  a stewpan,  and  fry  them  gently  on  the  fire.  When  done, 
moisten  with  a spoonful  of  broth  ; let  it  boil  gently  for 
some  time,  and  drain  the  gravy  over  the  panada  through  a 
sieve ; then  place  the  panada  on  the  fire,  and  reduce  it, 
stirring  it  carefully.  When  dry,  put  in  a small  piece  of 
butter,  and  let  it  dry  further,  adding  the  yolks  of  two  eggs; 
let  it  cool  on  a clean  plate,  and  use  as  wanted,  in  the  same 
proportions  as  the  two  other  articles. 

Crumbs  of  bread  soaked  in  milk  and  strained,  may  be 
used  instead  of  panada,  and  fat  or  butter  for  the  calt  s 
udder. 
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FOR  TURTLE,  MOCK  TURTLE,  &c. 

Pound  some  veal  in  a marble  mortar,  rub  it  through  a 
sieve  with  as  much  of  the  udder  as  you  have  veal,  and 
about  a third  the  quantity  of  butter.  Put  some  bread 
crumbs  into  a stewpan,  moisten  them  with  milk  or  con- 
somme, add  a little  chopped  parsley  and  shallot  ,•  rub  them 
well  together  in  a mortar  till  they  form  a smooth  paste.  Put 
it  through  a sieve;  and  when  cold,  pound  and  mix  all 
together  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  boiled  hard  ; season  it 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  curry  powder  or  cayenne  ; add  to  it  the 
yolks  of  two  raw  eggs,  rub  it  well  together,  and  make  into 
small  balls.  A few  minutes  before  the  soup  is  ready,  put 
them  in. 

STUFFING  FOR  HARE— or  choogara,  or  sizaroo,  or  junglee 

KHURGHOSE. 

Take  the  liver,  two  ounces  of  beef  suet,  chopped  fine, 
some  parsley,  a little  thyme,  or  the  peel  of  a ripe  lime  cut 
very  thin  and  small,  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  two 
table-spoonsful  of  crumbs  of  bread,  a little  milk,  the  white 
and  yolk  of  an  egg  well  beaten  ; mix  the  whole  together, 
and  take  care  that  it  is  of  a proper  consistency  ; it  must 
not  be  too  thin  ; put  it  into  the  hare  and  sew  it  up ; a shallot 
rubbed  down  smooth,  or  half  a clove  of  garlic,  will  improve 
the  flavour. 

FISH  FORCE-MEAT — or  mutchlice  ka  golalah. 

Take  two  ounces  of  lobsters,  prawns,  shrimps,  oysters, 
or  of  any  fish  ; clean  and  chop  it  up ; put  it  into  a mortar 
with  two  table-spoonsful  of  fresh  butter,  some  bread  crumbs 
soaked  in  milk,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  one  anchovy, 
some  grated  lemon  peel,  and  parsley  chopped  fine  ; season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  allspice,  and  bind  the  whole  with  the 
white  and  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  more,  if  necessary. 
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STUFFING  FOR  VEAL,  TURKEY,  FOWL,  Ac. 

Take  four  table-spoonsful  of  clean  picked  marrow  or  beef 
suet,  the  same  quantity  of  bread  crumbs,  a tea-spoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  thyme,  a small  white  onion,  some  nutmeg, 
grated  lemon  peel,  pepper,  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs ; 
mix  it  well  in  a mortar  ; when  ready,  secure  it  in  the  veal 
or  poultry,  either  with  a skewer,  or  sew  it  in  with  thread. 
If  made  into  balls  or  sausages,  roll  them  into  a proper  shape, 
dust  them  with  flour,  and  fry  them  of  a nice  brown  ; they 
are  an  excellent  garnish  in  this  way  for  roast  poultry,  cutlets, 
&c.  These  may  also  be  used  with  white  sauce,  but  then 
the  balls  must  be  boiled  ; put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  a 
few  minutes  will  do  them. 

ANOTHER  WAY  FOR  VEAL. 

Take  two  or  three  ounces  of  beef  suet,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  crumbs  of  bread  that  have  been  moistened  in  milk  ; 
chop  the  suet  very  fine,  together  with  parsley,  marjoram,  or 
thyme,  grated  lemon  peel,  ground  mace,  pepper  and  salt ; 
pound  these  well  in  a mortar,  and  add  a little  butter,  uniting 
the  whole  with  the  yolks  of  eggs.  A shallot  may  be  added. 

Obs. — Ham,  tongue,  grated  or  potted,  may  be  added  to 
this  farce  to  render  it  more  savory. 

STUFFING  FOR  BOILED  TURKEY. 

Prepare  the  farce  the  same  as  for  roast  turkey.  Clean 
a dozen  or  more  of  oysters,  free  from  beard,  and  add  to  the 
stuffing  ; fill  the  bird  with  this,  and  sew  it  up  nicely.  It 
may  be  served  with  oyster  sauce,  parsley  and  butter,  or 
plain  melted  butter  ; sometimes  roast  turkey  and  capons  are 
stuffed  with  pork  sausage  meat. 

GOOSE  OR  DUCK  STUFFING. 

Chop  very  fine  about  two  ounces  of  onions,  of  green  sage 
leaves,  about  an  ounce  (both  unboiled),  four  ounces  of  bread 
crumbs,  the  yolk  and  white  of  an  egg,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
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EGG  BALLS— or  unda  ka  golalah. 

Boil  four  eggs  for  ten  minutes,  and  put  them  into  cold 
water ; when  they  are  quite  cold,  put  the  yolks  into  a 
mortar,  with  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg,  a tea-spoonful  of  flour, 
the  same  of  chopped  parsley,  a spoonful  of  salt,  and  a little 
black  pepper,  or  cayenne  ; rub  them  well  together,  roll  them 
into  small  balls  (as  they  swell  in  boiling) ; boil  them  a cbuple 
of  minutes. 


Materials  used  for  Force-meat,  Stuffing,  &c. 


Spirits  of 


Common  Thyme. 
Summer  and 
Winter  Savory. 
Barnet. 


Lemon  Thyme. 
Sage. 

Basil. 


Orange  Thyme, 

Tarragon. 

Bay-leaf. 


Sweet  Marjoram. 
Chervil. 


Fresh  and  Green , or  in  dried  powder. 


Truffles  & Morells.  Allspice. 


Mushroom  Pow-  Nutmegs, 
der. 

Garlic.  Mace. 

Soup  Herb  Powder. Cloves. 


Leeks. 

Lemon  Peel. 
Onions. 

Eschalot. 

Savory  powder.* 


Curry  Powder. 
Cinnamon. 
Cayenne. 
Ginger. 

Black  or  White 
Pepper. 


Dressed  Tongue. 
Ham. 

Bacon. 

Shrimps. 

Oysters. 

Lobsters. 

Crabs. 

Prawns. 

Anchovy. 


Capers  & Pickles. 

(Minced  or  pow- 
dered). 

Zest. 


Flour. 

Crumbs  of  Pota- 
toes. 

Mashed  Potatoes. 
Yolks  of  Hard  Eggs. 


Substances. 

Boiled  Onions.  Mutton  Parboiled  Sweet- 

Parsley.  Beef.  bread. 


Spinach.  Veal  Suet  or  Veal,  minced  and 

Marrow.  pounded,  Potted 
Calfs  Udder  or  meats,  &c. 
Brains. 


* Savory  powder,  dried  parsley,  winter  savory,  sweet  marjoram,  lemon 
thyme,  of  each  two  ounces;  lemon  peel,  cut  very  thin  and  dried,  and  sweet 
basil,  an  ounce  of  each  ; pound  the  whole,  and  pass  through  a sieve,  and 
keep  in  a bottle  closely  stopped. 
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Liquids. 

Meat  Gravy,  Lemon  Juice,  Syrup  of  Lemons,  Essence  of  Anchovy,  the 
various  Vegetables,  Essence  of  Mushrooms,  Catsup,  the  White  and  Yolks 
of  Eggs,  Wines,  and  the  Essence  of  Spices. 

TO  DRY  SWEET  HERBS. 

In  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  they  should  be  cut 
just  before  flowering,  as  they  have  then  the  finest  flavour 
and  perfume.  Take  care  they  are  gathered  dry,  and 
cleaned  well  from  dirt  and  dust.  Cut  off  the  roots,  separate 
the  bunches  into  smaller  ones,  and  dry  them  in  a warm  place 
in  the  shade,  or  before  a common  fire ; the  sooner  they  are 
dried  by  these  means  their  flavour  will  be  best  preserved 
rather  than  by  drying  them  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
deprives  them  of  their  colour,  the  retaining  which  is  the  best 
test  afforded  of  their  being  properly  preserved ; after  which 
put  them  in  bags,  and  lay  them  in  a dry  place.  But  the 
best  way  to  preserve  the  flavour  of  aromatic  herbs,  is  to  pick 
off  the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are  dried,  and  to  pound  them 
and  sift  through  a fine  sieve ; keeping  them  in  well-closed 
stopper  bottles,  with  brown  paper  pasted  round  them. 

BROTHS. 

VEAL. 

Take  a knuckle  of  veal,  wash  it  clean,  and  crack  the 
bones  in  two  or  three  places  ; put  it  into  a stewpan,  and 
cover  with  cold  water  ; watch'  and  stir  it  up  well ; the 
moment  it  begins  to  simmer,  skim  it  carefully,  then  add  a 
little  more  cold  water  to  make  the  remaining  scum  rise,  and 
skim  it  again ; when  the  scum  has  done  rising,  and  the 
surface  of  the  broth  is  quite  clear,  put  in,  cut  and  cleaned,  a 
moderate-sized  carrot,  a head  of  celery,  two  turnips,  and 
two  onions ; cover  it  close,  set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and 
let  it  simmer  very  gently  (so  as  not  to  waste  the  broth)  for 
four  or  five  hours,  according  to  the  quantity  of  meat ; strain 
through  a sieve  or  tamrais ; if  to  keep,  put  in  a cool  place. 
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Obs. — This  is  the  foundation  of  all  sorts  of  soups,  brown 
or  white,  made  of  beef,  mutton,  or  veal. 

CHICKEN  BROTH— or  chota  moorghy  ka  soorrooah. 

Clean  and  divide  the  chicken  into  quarters,  after  having 
removed  the  skin  and  rump ; add  a blade  of  mace,  a small 
onion,  sliced,  and  ten  white  pepper  corns,  with  a quart  of 
water.  Simmer  till  the  broth  be  sufficiently  reduced,  and  of 
a pleasant  flavour,  remove  the  fat  as  it  rises,  season  with 
salt ; a little  chopped  parsley  may  be  added. 

TO  CLARIFY  BROTH. 

Put  on  the  broth  in  a clean  saucepan,  beat  up  the  white  of 
an  egg,  add  it  to  the  broth,  and  stir  it  with  a whisk  ; when 
it  has  boiled  a few  minutes,  strain  it  through  a tammis  or 
napkin. 

Broth,  if  carefully  skimmed,  will  be  clear  enough  without 
clarifying,  which,  in  a great  degree,  impairs  the  flavor. 

POT-TOP 

Is  the  fat  skimmings  of  the  broth  pot,  which,  when  fresh 
and  clear,  answer  as  well  as  butter  for  basting  all  meats, 
with  the  exception  of  game  and  poultry  ; but  if  used  for 
common  frys,  &c.,  require  to  be  clarified. 

POT  LIQUOR 

Is  that  in  which  poultry  or  meat  has  been,  boiled,  and 
may  be  easily  converted  into  a plain  wholesome  soup,  with 
the  addition  of  the  trimmings  and  parings  of  meat,  game, 
or  poultry,  that  you  may  happen  to  be  using. 

MUTTON  BROTH  FOR  THE  SICK. 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  the  neck  or  loin  of  mutton, 
remove  the  skin  and  fat,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan,  cover  it 
with  cold  water,  a quart  to  a pound  of  meat,  let  it  simmer 
very  gently,  and  skim  it  well,  cover  it  up,  and  set  it  over  a 
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moderate  fire,  where  it  may  remain  gently  stewing  for  about 
an  hour,  then  strain  it  off.  It  should  be  allowed  to  become 
cold,  when  all  the  fatty  particles  floating  on  the  surface 
become  hard,  and  are  easily  taken  off,  the  settlings  falling 
to  the  bottom. 

MUTTON  BROTH. 

Take  two  pounds  of  mutton  ; put  it  in  a stewpan,  and  cover 
it  with  cold  water  ; when  the  water  becomes  lukewarm, 
pour  it  off,  skim  it  well,  and  then  put  it  back  with  four  pints 
more  water,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a table-spoonful  of  grits  or 
coarse  flour,  and  an  onion ; set  it  on  a slow  fire,  and  when 
you  have  removed  the  scum,  put  in  two  or  three  peeled 
turnips  cut  in  half,  let  it  continue  to  simmer  slowly  for  two 
hours,  and  strain  through  a clean  cloth  or  sieve. 

Obs. — You  may  thicken  this  broth  with  rice  flour,  rice, 
pearl  barley,  wheat  flour,  sago,  or  arrowroot.  Sprinkle  a 
little  chopped  parsley  into  it. 

SHEEP’S  HEAD  BROTH — on  bharee  ka  oullah  ka  soorrooah. 

Scald  the  head  in  hot  water,  and  scrape  off  all  the  hair 
with  a sharp  knife ; when  cleared  of  the  wool,  divide  it  like 
a calf’s  head,  then  put  it  into  the  saucepan  with  water 
sufficient  to  cover  it,  a couple  of  onions,  a little  vinegar  and 
some  salt ; as  the  scum  rises,  take  it  off.  When  the  water 
begins  to  boil,  let  it  afterwards  only  simmer  until  the  head 
is  thoroughly  done.  Set  the  broth  to  cool,  remove  all  the 
fat,  and  strain  it,  then  put  it  over  the  fire  with  an  onion 
quartered,  a carrot  cut  into  slices,  a small  turnip,  and  a little 
parsley.  The  moment  it  boils  sprinkle  in  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice,  washed  and  dried.  Season  to  your  taste,  and 
let  the  soup  stew  until  the  rice  is  done.  The  same  quantity 
of  pearl  barley  may  be  substituted  for  rice  ; if  a thick  barley 
soup  be  desired,  add  a little  arrowroot  or  a mashed  potato. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FISH. 

Fish  of  every  kind  are  in  the  best  season  some  time  before 
they  begin  to  spawn,  and  are  not  good  for  some  time  after 
they  have  done  spawning. 

Sea  fish  should  be  boiled  in  clear  water,  to  which  salt 
must  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  two  table-spoonsful  to  a 
gallon.  To  make  your  fish  firm  and  to  keep  it  of  a good 
colour,  always  boil  it  in  clear  fresh  water,  and  be  careful 
that  it  is  nicely  cleaned  and  washed,  and  that  no  particle  of 
blood  remain  about  it ; then  put  it  into  the  kettle  with 
salt  and  water,  a little  vinegar  or  lime-juice,  and  as  soon  as 
it  boils  fast,  remove  any  scum  that  may  appear,  and  slacken 
it,  letting  it  boil  gently  so  that  it  may  be  done  throughout, 
else  the  outside  will  be  done  too  much,  whilst  the  inside  will 
be  raw.  The  time  it  will  take  to  boil  must  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  fish,  and  the  cook  here  must  be  the  judge.  Fish 
should  never  be  kept  in  the  water  after  it  is  once  ready,  but 
removed,  and  kept  warm  by  steam  ; this  may  be  done  by 
placing  it  in  a cloth  over  the  kettle,  or  else  in  a dry  stewpan 
in  a Bain  Marie  ; by  these  means  only  can  its  flavour  and 
quality  be  preserved. 

The  pomplet,  black  and  white,  is  the  most  esteemed  on 
the  western  coast  of  India,  and  is  not  unlike  a small  turbot, 
but  of  a more  delicate  flavour.  The  black  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered by  epicures  as  the  finest.  The  other  fish  are  tockore 
(scarce),  sabb  or  salmon  fish,  robal,  the  seer  fish,  mullet,  soles ; 
and  some  others  are  very  good.  The  bumbalo  is  the  favourite 
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■with  the  natives,  and  is  caught  in  immense  numbers ; 
they  are  dried  for  consumption  as  well  as  the  pomplet,  and 
furnish  a principal  article  of  food.  Cray-fish,  crabs,  oysters, 
limpets,  prawns,  and  other  shell-fish  are  caught  in  great 
abundance.  Turtle  are  sometimes  brought  to  market  from 
the  adjacent  islands. 

In  Calcutta,  fish  are  plentiful  at  particular  seasons,  and  are 
most  abundant  at  the  latter  end  and  commencement  of  the 
year,  when  the  following  are  procurable  : becktee,  topesee 
or  mango  fish,  moonjee  or  mullets,  rooe,  cutla,  mirgael, 
shod,  salleah,  baunspattah,  quoye,  mangoor,  cochea,  or  eels, 
pairsah,  byne,khankeelah,  bholia,  singhee,  phankal,  changora, 
chingree  or  prawns,  ltaikra  or  crabs,  turtle,  and  others  of 
inferior  note. 

TO  PRESERVE. 

See  that  your  fish  is  perfectly  fresh ; clean  and  dry  it 
well,  then  rub  a little  moist  sugar  aud  salt  over  the  throat, 
fins,  and  belly,  hang  it  up  in  a cool  place  with  a cloth  round 
it.  Fish  also  cut  into  strips  and  hung  out  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
after  being  rubbed  with  sugar  and  salt,  will  keep  for  a 
length  of  time,  provided  they  are  not  allowed  to  get  damp. 
Two  spoonsful  of  sugar,  with  a little  salt,  are  sufficient  for 
a fish  of  eight  or  ten  pounds.  If  to  be  kippered,  a little 
saltpetre  is  to  be  mixed  into  the  sugar,  and  to  be  rubbed, 
finished,  and  hung  as  other  kippers. 

PICKLE  FOR  ANY  SMALL  FISH. 

Take  any  small  fish,  make  a good  strong  mixture  as  fol- 
lows : — Put  into  a stone  pan  or  jar  a layer  of  fish,  and  then 
one  of  the  mixture,  and  so  on  alternately  to  the  top,  two 
pounds  of  salt,  three  ounces  of  bay  salt,  one  pound  of  salt- 
petre, two  ounces  of  prunella,  with  a few  grains  of  cochineal ; 
pound  all  in  a mortar.  The  fish  should  be  nicely  cleaned 
and  wiped  dry  before  salting  ; press  them  down  hard,  and 
cover  close. 
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TO  BROIL. 

Clean  yonr  fish  well,  cut  it  into  slices,  or  divide  it  in  half 
if  necessary,  dry  it  thoroughly  in  a clean  cloth,  rub  it  over 
with  sweet  oil,  or  thick  melted  butter,  and  sprinkle  a little 
salt  over  it ; put  your  gridiron  over  a clear  fire  at  some 
distance  ; when  it  is  hot  wipe  it  clean,  rub  it  with  sweet  oil 
or  lard,  lay  the  fish  on,  and  when  done  on  one  side,  turn  it 
gently  and  broil  the  other;  when  in  a hurry,  dry  and  flour 
the  fish  and  chalk  the  gridiron,  and  when  there  is  any  dispo- 
sition to  stick,  loosen  them  with  a knife,  turn  them,  rubbing 
the  gridiron  clean. 

BATTER  FOR  FRYING  FISH. 

Beat  up  two  eggs  in  half  a pint  of  milk  ; add  to  this  six 
table-spoonsful  of  flour,  and  mix  the  whole  together  gra- 
dually ; dip  the  fish  in  it  just  before  putting  into  the  frying- 
pan.  This  batter  is  better  for  being  prepared  an  hour  or 
two  before  required  ; beat  it  up  again  previous  to  the  fish 
being  dipped  into  it ; or  dip  the  fish  in  milk,  and  shake  it, 
whether  whole  or  in  slices,  in  a floured  cloth,  and  put  them 
into  the  frying-pan  well  covered  with  fat — pot-top  is  the  best, 
giving  a finer  colour  than  oil  or  any  of  the  other  fats  ; when 
they  are  done,  place  them  on  a hot  cloth  or  sieve  to  drain. 

NATIVE  BATTER  FOR  FRYING  FISH. 

Clean  the  fish  well,  then  take  either  some  of  the  flour  of 
gram,  rice,  or  mussoor  (dholl),  mix  in  it  some  garlic,  onions, 
green  ginger,  and  salt  well  pounded,  also  some  tyre  and  tur- 
meric, which  apply  to  the  fish,  and  fry  it  in  ghee. 

TO  BAKU. 

Force  any  sized  carp  or  fish  with  high  seasoned  farce, 
brush  it  over  with  egg  and  butter,  lay  in  a deep  dish,  and 
strew  in  sweet  herbs  and  spioes,  some  chopped  anchovies  or 
essence,  with  wine  and  stock.  Baste  it  with  this  while 
baking,  and  when  ready,  take  the  sauce  and  reduce  it  over 
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the  fire  ; add  tarragon  or  lemon  vinegar,  cayenne  and  salt, 
with  a little  sugar,  according  to  the  size  or  quantity. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

After  having  well  cleaned  your  fish,  brush  it  all  over,  inside 
as  well,  with  egg  and  butter ; then  sprinkle  it  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  pounded  allspice,  and  some  chopped  sweet  herbs, 
such  as  you  can  procure ; roll  the  fish  nicely  up  in  plantain 
leaves,  and  tie  them  round  ; put  in  a deep  dish  and  bake. 

Obs. — Murrell  and  marsaier  may  be  dressed  in  any  of  the 
above  ways,  or  indeed  all  our  fine  Indian  fresh-water  fish. 

FISH  PIE — OR  MUTCHLKE  KA  PIE. 

Take  the  remains  of  cold  cod,  or  any  other  fish,  one  dozen 
oysters,  with  sufficient  melted  butter  or  ghee  to  moisten  it ; 
place  a layer  of  mashed  potatoes  in  the  bottom  of  a pie  dish  ; 
separate  the  fish  from  the  skin  and  bones  carefully  ; then  lay 
it  on  the  potatoes,  with  the  oysters  spread  on  the  top  ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt ; spread  over  the  whole  a little 
butter,  and  cover  with  mashed  potatoes.  Bake  and  send  to 
table  a fine  brown  colour. 

WATER  SOUCHY 

Is  a mode  of  dressing  fresh-water  fish  of  almost  every 
description  ; indeed  other  fish,  such  as  soles,  flounders, 
pomplet,  &c.,  may  be  similarly  dressed.  They  must  be  fresh, 
cleaned,  and  trimmed.  Put  them  whole  in  a stewpan,  and 
cover  with  water,  if  small ; if  large,  they  must  be  cut  in  pieces ; 
boil  all  the  parings  ; add  parsley  leaves  and  roots  cut  into 
shreds;  season  with  pepper  and  salt:  skim  it  carefully  when 
it  boils  ; take  care  the  fish  is  not  overdone  ; nothing  else  is 
to  be  put  into  it,  as  its  excellence  rests  in  its  simple  cookery. 
Send  it  up  in  a deep  dish  or  tureen  with  its  gravy,  which 
should  be  rich  and  clear,  and  serve  with  brown  bread  and 
butter. 
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CARP— OR  QUOYE. 

This  fish  is  generally  procurable  in  the  large  rivers,  mostly 
all  the  year  round,  which  they  leave  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rains  to  spawn,  and  are  found  in  the  gravelly  beds  of 
the  tributary  streams  of  a very  large  size. 

BAKED  CARP. 

Clean  your  fish  very  nicely  ; stuff  it  with  savory  force- 
meat; and  sew  it  up  to  prevent  the  stuffing  falling  out.  Brush 
it  over  with  egg,  and  sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs,  and  drop 
a little  melted  butter  or  ghee  over  them.  Lay  it  in  a deep 
earthen  dish  ; take  half  a pint  of  stock,  a couple  of  sliced 
onions,  some  sweet  herbs,  half  a pint  of  claret,  or  other 
French  wine,  with  a tea- spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce;  put 
this  with  the  fish,  and  bake  for  one  hour  ; strain  the  liquor 
from  the  fish,  and  thicken  it  with  flour  rolled  in  butter  ; stir 
it  frequently  whilst  boiling ; and  when  done,  add  the  juice 
of  a lime,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  pepper,  and  salt  to 
taste.  Serve  the  fish  with  the  sauce  around  it,  or  separate 
in  a butter-boat. 

TO  BOIL. 

Scale  and  clean  your  carp,  reserving  the  liver  and  roe  ; 
take  half  a pint  of  vinegar  or  more,  according  to  the  size 
of  your  fish,  add  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it,  a little 
horse-radish  root  (the  mooringa),  an  onion  or  two  cut  into 
slices,  a little  salt,  and  some  thyme,  marjoram,  or  other  sweet 
herbs ; boil  the  fish  in  this  liquor,  and  make  a sauce  as  fol- 
lows : — Strain  some  of  the  liquor  the  fish  has  been  boiled  in, 
and  put  to  it  the  liver  minced,  a pint  of  port  wine  or  claret, 
two  or  three  heads  of  shallots  chopped,  or  young  green  onions, 
a table-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  or  else  two  anchovies 
pounded,  some  salt,  black  pepper,  and  cayenne,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  soy.  Boil  and  strain  it,  thicken  it  with  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  pour  over  the  carp  hot.  Garnish  it  with 
the  roe  fried,  cut  lemon,  and  parsley. 
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Obs. — Carps  are  not  so  fine  flavoured  when  full  of  roe; 
they  are  then  considered  out  of  condition. 

CARP  ROES. 

Put  your  roes  into  fresh  water  for  half  an  hour,  change 
the  water,  and  let  them  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the  fire  to 
whiten,  then  put  them  into  another  saucepan,  with  boiling 
water  and  a litile  salt,  let  them  boil  and  take  them  off  the  fire. 
Have  in  another  pan  four  or  more  spoonsful  of  well-seasoned 
stock.  Put  in  the  roes,  let  them  simmer  up  once  or  twice, 
skim,  thicken  with  a little  flour,  and  squeeze  a little  lime- 
juice  over  them.  Serve  hot-. 

TO  STEW.  . 

When  the  fish  has  been  properly  cleaned  and  washed,  lay 
it  in  a stewpan,  with  half  a pint  of  port  or  claret,  and  a 
quart  of  good  gravy,  a large  sliced  onion,  some  dozen  or  so 
of  whole  black  pepper,  the  same  of  allspice,  and  a few  cloves 
or  a bit  of  mace ; cover  the  fish-kettle  close,  and  let  it  stew 
gently  for  twenty  minutes,  or  according  to  the  size  of  the 
fish.  Remove  the  fish,  and  put  it  on  a hot  dish,  strain  the 
liquor,  and  thicken  it  with  flour,  and  season  it  with  pepper 
and  salt,  anchovy  sauce,  mushroom  catsup,  and  a little  chilli 
vinegar  ; give  this  a boil-up,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish.  If 
there  be  more  sauce  than  the  dish  will  hold,  send  the  rest  up 
separately. 

EELS— or  coocheeah. 

There  are  of  this  kind  of  fish  two  descriptions:  a long- 
pointed-nosed  eel,  and  a round-mouthed  one.  The  latter  is 
esteemed  most  by  the  natives,  and  sometimes  is  so  fat  as  to 
be  disagreeable  and  rancid  ; the  other  is  never  so. 

TO  FRY. 

Clean  them  well,  cut  them  into  pieces  of  three  or  four 
inches  long,  and  then  score  across  in  two  or  three  places. 
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Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  dust  them  with  flour,  or 
dip  them  into  an  egg  nicely  beaten  up,  and  sprinkle  them 
with  finely-grated  egg-crumbs  ; fry  them  in  fresh  lard,  drip- 
ping, or  ghee,  and  let  them  dry  before  the  fire.  Dress  the  roe 
in  the  same  way. 

TO  BROIL. 

After  they  are  cleaned  and  prepared,  score  and  dip  them 
into  melted  butter;  sprinkle  over  them  finely-minced  parsley, 
mixed  with  pepper  and  salt  and  crumbs  of  bread  ; curl  and 
broil  them. 

TO  BOIL. 

Clean  them  well ; skin,  wash,  and  cut  off  their  heads  ; curl 
and  put  them  in  boiling  salt  and  water  with  a little  vinegar  ; 
garnish  with  parsley  sauce,  parsley,  and  butter. 

SPITCH-COCK. 

Prepare  them  as  for  frying,  adding  chopped  parsley  with 
the  egg  and  crumbs,  broil  them  over  a clear  fire,  or  fry  them. 
The  sauce  is  melted  butter  and  parsley,  or  catsup  in  melted 
butter. 

TO  STEW. 

Clean  and  skin  the  eels,  wipe  them  dry,  and  cut  into  pieces 
about  four  inches  long  ; take  two  onions,  a bunch  of  parsley 
and  some  thyme,  a little  mace,  pepper,  and  a pint  of  gravy, 
and  two  glasses  of  port  wine  and  the  same  of  vinegar  ; let 
all  boil  together  for  ten  minutes ; take  out  the  eels,  reduce 
the  sauce  a little  ; strain  and  thicken  with  a little  flour  mixed 
in  water ; add  two  spoonsful  of  mushroom  catsup,  and  one 
of  essence  of  anchovies  ; put  in  the  eels  and  stew  gently  till 
tender. 

Obs. — Eels  may  be  roasted  with  a common  stuffing,  if 
large. 

EEL  PIE — OR  COOCHBKAII  KA  PIE. 

Take  your  eels,  skin,  wash,  and  trim  off  the  skin  ; cut 
them  into  pieces  three  inches  long,  and  season  well  with 
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pepper  and  salt  (leave  out  tlie  heads  and  tails.)  Add 
a little  clear  broth  and  cover  it  with  paste  ; rub  the  paste 
over  with  a paste  brush,  or  feather  dipped  in  the  yolk  of 
an  egg ; bake  it,  and  when  done,  make  a hole  in  the 
centre,  and  pour  in  through  a funnel  the  following  sauce:  — 
The  trimmings  boiled  in  half  a pint  of  white  stock, 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  lemon-juice,  thickened  with 
a little  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; strain,  and  add  it  boiling  hot. 

COD  FISH. 

TO  BOIL. 

After  it  has  been  perfectly  cleaned,  tie  it  up,  and  dry  with 
a cloth ; put  a good  proportion  of  salt  in  the  water,  and 
lemon-juice;  when  it  boils  remove  the  scum,  lay  in  the  fish, 
and  keep  it  boiling  very  fast  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 
Serve  with  the  roe  cut  in  slices  and  fried  ; garnish  with 
parsley  and  horse-radish  sauce,  melted  butter,  oyster,  or 
anchovy  and  butter.  Mustard  is  used  by  some  persons. 

TO  STEW  IN  SLICES. 

Cut  the  fish  either  in  fillets  or  slices ; fry  them  either 
white  or  brown,  and  add  equal  quantities  of  rich  stock,  and 
white  or  red  wine,  a large  spoonful  of  butter  rubbed  in 
flour,  some  spices,  sweet  herbs,  and  salt ; lay  in  the  fish, 
and  let  it  stew  very  slowly.  When  there  is  just  time  to 
cook  some  oysters,  put  them  in  with  their  juice.  If  brown, 
add  a little  catsup  ; if  white,  a little  lemon  ; garnish  with 
parsley,  the  roe,  liver,  lemon,  or  pickled  cucumber. 

Obs. — Or  as  stewed  carp  they  may  be  dressed. 

TO  CRIMP. 

Cut  a fresh  cod  into  slices  or  steaks,  lay  them  for  three 
hours  in  salt  and  water,  adding  a glass  of  vinegar,  when 
they  may  be  boiled,  fried,  or  broiled. 

. obs. — Any  other  large  fish  may  be  done  in  the  same  way. 
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COD  SOUNDS. 

Wash  them  well  several  times  ; pull  off  all  the  black  and 
dirty  skin ; blanch  or  soak  them  in  warm  water  till  cold  ; 
then  boil  in  milk  and  water,  and  serve  on  a napkin  with  egg 
sauce. 

TO  BOAST  OR  BAKE. 

Prepare  as  for  boiling,  only  they  must  not  be  quite  done. 
When  cold,  make  a force-meat  of  bread-crumbs,  butter,  salt, 
nutmeg,  white  pepper,  and  some  chopped  oysters  ; and  beat 
up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  to  bind  it.  Lay  over  the  sounds, 
roll  them  up,  and  fasten  with  a small  skewer  ; baste  them 
with  melted  butter,  and  roll  them  in  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs, with  pepper  and  salt ; roast  them  in  a Dutch  oven, 
or  bake  them  ; turn  and  baste  them  with  melted  butter,  and 
strew  over  them  bread-crumbs  as  before.  When  done,  and 
of  a nice  brown,  serve  them  with  oyster  sauce,  in  a dish. 

TO  BROIL. 

After  boiling  them  as  above,  drain  and  dust  them  with 
flour,  rub  them  over  with  butter,  season  with  white  pepper 
and  salt,  and  broil  them.  Serve  with  the  following  sauce 
put  over  them  : a table-spoonful  of  catsup,  half  a one  of  soy, 
and  a little  red  pepper,  with  melted  butter ; heat  and  pour 
over  them. 

CRABS— OR  CAKRAH. 

On  the  Western  Coast,  they  are  only  of  a middling  size, 
and  not  much  esteemed  : inland,  they  are  miserably  small, 
and  seldom  worth  the  dressing  for  table. 

TO  BOIL  CRABS  OR  LOBSTERS. 

Wash  them  well,  tie  their  claws,  and  put  them  on  in  boil- 
ing water  and  salt.  Boil  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour,  according  to  their  size  ; rub  them  over  with  a little 
ghee  or  butter,  and  lay  them  upon  their  claws  till  they 
become  cold. 
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DRESSED  CRABS. 

After  the  crabs  are  boiled,  break  the  claws,  pick  out  all 
the  meat  from  them  and  the  breast,  taking  the  roe  along 
with  a little  of  the  inside.  Keep  the  shells  whole,  mince 
up  the  meat,  season  it  with  g rated  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt, 
and  wine  ; mix  in  some  bread-crumbs  and  butter,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  crab  ; put  it  in  a saucepan  to  heat,  stirring 
it  all  the  time.  When  thoroughly  heated,  fill  the  shells,  but 
see  that  they  have  been  washed  clean  ; put  a little  of  the 
puff  paste  round  the  edges.  Brown  them  in  an  oven. 

HOT  CRAB. 

After  the  crab  has  been  boiled,  pick  out  the  meat  from 
the  shell,  sprinkle  it  with  nutmeg,  salt,  and  pepper  to  taste ; 
cut  it  up,  and  add  bread-crumbs  in  proportion,  with  a little 
vinegar  and  butter  ; mix  all  together,  put  the  whole  into  a 
large  shell  or  dish,  and  brown  before  the  fire. 

TO  BUTTER  CRABS,  LOBSTERS,  OR  CRAY-FISH. 

Pick  all  the  meat  from  the  bodies  and  claws,  mince  it 
small,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  two  or  three  table- 
spoonsful  of  white  wine,  one  of  lemon  pickle,  and  three  or 
four  of  rich  gravy,  a little  butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  grated 
nutmeg  ; thicken  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  up,  and 
when  quite  hot,  put  into  the  shells.  Garnish  with  an  edg- 
ing of  bread. 

CUTLETS  OF  CRABS  OR  LOBSTERS— on  cakka  ka  cutlets,  or 

CHINGREE  KA  CUTLETS. 

Take  out  all  the  meat  of  either  a large  crab  or  lobster, 
mince  it,  and  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  butter  which  has  been 
browned  with  two  spoonsful  of  flour,  and  season  with  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne.  Add  about  half  a pint  of 
strong  stock  ; stir  it  over  the  fire  until  quite  hot ; put  it  in 
separate  table-spoonsful  on  a large  dish ; when  cold,  make 
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them  into  the  shape  of  cutlets,  brush  over  them  the  beaten 
yolks  of  eggs,  dip  them  into  grated  crumbs,  and  fry  them  of 
a light  brown  colour,  in  clarified  ghee  or  beef  dripping  ; 
place  them  on  a dish,  with  a little  fried  parsley  in  the  centre, 

ACIDULATED  SAUCE  FOR  FISH. 

Beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  with  a wine-glass  of 
vinegar,  add  a little  salt,  and  place  it  in  a stewpan  over  the 
fire ; thicken  it  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  stir  it  constantly, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil ; when  thick  enough,  take  it  off,  and 
add  the  juice  of  half  a lime.  Should  it  curdle,  it  must  be 
strained  through  a cloth  or  sieve. 

SALT-FISH  PIE— or  nonah  mutchlee  ka  pie. 

The  thickest  part  must  be  chosen,  and  put  in  cold  water 
to  soak  the  night  before  wanted ; then  boil  it  well,  take  it 
up,  take  away  the  bones  and  skin ; and  if  it  is  a good  fish, 
it  will  be  in  fine  layers ; set  it  on  a fish  drainer  to  get  cold. 
In  the  meantime,  boil  four  eggs  hard,  peel  and  slice  them 
very  thin,  the  same  quantity  of  onion,  sliced;  then  line  the 
bottom  of  a pie  dish  with  force-meat,  or  a layer  of  potatoes, 
sliced  thin ; then  a layer  of  onions,  then  of  fish  and  of  eggs, 
and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full ; season  each  layer  with  a 
little  pepper  ; then  mix  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard, 
the  same  of  essence  of  anchovy,  a little  mushroom  catsup  in 
a gill  of  water ; put  it  in  the  dish  ; then  put  on  the  top  an 
ounce  of  fresh  butter,  cover  it  with  puff  paste,  and  bake  it 
one  hour.  All  fish  for  making  pies  should  be  dressed  first ; 
this  is  the  most  economical  way,  as  what  is  boiled  one  day 
will  make  excellent  pies  or  patties  the  next ; if  you  intend 
it  for  pies,  take  the  skin  off,  and  the  bones  out,  lay  your 
fish  in  layers,  and  season  each  layer  with  equal  quantities  of 
pepper,  all-spice,  mace,  and  salt,  till  the  dish  is  full. 

Cod  sounds  for  a pie  should  be  soaked  at  least  twenty-four 
hours,  then  well  washed  and  put  on  a cloth  to  dry  ; put  in  a 
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stewpan  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  four  ounces  of  sliced 
onions,  fry  them  of  a nice  brown,  then  put  in  a small  table- 
spoonful of  flour,  and  add  half  a pint  of  boiling  water. 
When  smooth,  put  in  the  cod  sounds,  and  season  them  with 
a little  pepper,  a glass  of  white  wine,  a tea-spoonful  of 
essence  of  anchovy,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  ; stir  it 
well  together,  put  it  in  a pie  dish,  cover  it  with  paste,  and 
bake  it  one  hour. 

Obs. — Cod  sounds  are  seldom  brought  to  India,  unless  by 
order ; they  are  packed  salted  in  small  kegs,  and  keep  very 
well.  They  cost  in  England  from  seven  to  ten  shillings  the 
keg.  The  sounds  require  washing  and  soaking  previous  to 
being  boiled  or  dressed,  and  are  served  with  egg  sauce  over 
them. 

LOBSTER,  OR  CHINGREE,  OR  CRAY-FISH  SALAD. 

Boil  four  eggs  hard  ;•  when  quite  cold,  carefully  open  and 
take  out  the  yolks ; mash  them  with  a fork  ; then  add  two 
tea-spoonsful  of  mustard,  and  the  same  quantity  of  salt, 
some  white  pepper,  and  a little  red  ; mix  these  well  toge- 
ther ; then  add  four  dessert-spoonsful  of  vinegar,  and  one  of 
lemon  pickle  ; to  this  mixture,  when  quite  smooth,  add  the 
spawn  of  the  fish,  and  half  a pint  of  cream.  Cut  the  meat 
(of  the  boiled  fish)  into  bits,  and  stir  it  in  the  sauce  with 
a white  onion  nicely  minced.  Cut  your  lettuce  with  any 
other  salading,  and  place  upou  the  lobster,  and  garnish  with 
the  whites  of  the  eggs,  sliced. 

MURRELL,  BAKED. 

Make  a stuffing  of  bread-crumbs,  suet,  parsley,  lime  or 
orange  peel,  and  eggs  ; fill  the  inside  of  the  fish ; dredge  it 
well  with  flour,  and  place  it  in  a deep  dish.  Pour  in  at  the 
side  a teacup  of  rich  gravy,  with  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar, 
a lump  of  fresh  butter,  some  pepper  and  salt ; put  the  whole 
into  a tolerably  brisk  oven,  and  baste  the  fish  with  some  of 
the  gravy  while  baking,  or  roast  it  in  a degchee. 

Obs— The  fish  may  be  tied  up  in  a plantain  leaf  and 
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baked,  being  smeared  over  with  butter  previous  to  dredging 
it  with  flour. 

SALMON 

Is  brought  to  India  from  Europe  and  America,  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  pickled,  and  salted.  The  fresh  salmon  in  canis- 
ters may  be  eaten  either  cold  or  hot.  After  opening  thecanister 
in  which  the  salmon  remains,  if  you  intend  serving  it 
hot,  pour  off  all  the  gravy,  and  save  it  for  sauce;  put  the 
canister  into  a saucepan  of  water  and  let  it  boil.  When  the 
salmon  is  warm,  turn  it  carefully  out  on  a napkin  and  serve. 
Prepare  the  sauce  by  adding  a little  milk  and  a roll  of  but- 
ter, with  a sufficiency  of  arrowroot  or  flour  to  thicken ; 
anchovy  sauce  may  be  added,  but  it  is  better  left  for  persons 
to  help  themselves.  Cold  salmon  merely  requires  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  canister,  and  served  garnished  either  with 
fennel  or  sprigs  of  parsley.  Hot  salmon,  when  either  whole 
or  in  large  pieces,  is  usually  served  with  lobster  or  shrimp 
sauce,  and  cucumber  sliced  raw  and  dressed  with  pepper, 
salt,  vinegar,  and  oil. 


SALMON,  BOILED. 

Put  on  a fish-kettle  with  fresh  water  enough  to  well 
cover  the  salmon  you  are  going  to  dress,  or  the  salmon 
will  neither  look  nor  taste  well  (boil  the  liver  in  a separate 
saucepan) ; when  the  waterboils,  put  in  a handful  of  salt,  take 
off  the  scum  as  soon  as  it  rises ; have  the  fish  well  washed, 
put  it  in  ; and  if  it  is  thick,  let  it  boil  very  gently,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  a pound  of  salmon. 

Obs. — The  same  with  all  other  large  fish. 

FRESH  SALMON,  BROILED. 

Clean  the  salmon  well,  and  cut  it  into  slices  about  an  inch 
and  a half  thick,  dry  it  thoroughly  in  a clean  cloth,  rub  it 
over  with  sweet  oil,  or  thick  melted  butter,  and  sprinkle  a 
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little  salt  over  it.  Put  your  gridiron  over  a clear  fire  at 
some  distance ; when  it  is  hot,  wipe  it  clean,  rub  it  with 
6weet  oil  or  lard,  lay  the  salmon  on  ; and  when  it  is  done  on 
one  side,  turn  it  gently  and  broil  the  other. 

SARDINES 

Are  found  in  great  abundance  all  along  the  Malabar 
Coast.  They  are  taken  in  casting-nets.  The  Portuguese 
at  Goa  preserve  them  by  drying  ; they  are  also  fried  like 
other  small  fish,  in  ghee,  butter,  oil,  or  crumbs  of  bread 
mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  The  sardines  in  canisters 
imported  from  France  are  preserved  both  in  oil  and  butter; 
the  former  is  generally  preferred,  as  the  latter  acquires  soon 
after  opening  a rancid  flavour;  before  eating,  they  require 
washing  in  warm  water,  or  may  be  fried  in  plantain  leaves, 
or  dressed  in  a light  batter,  and  served  hot. 

POTTED  PRAWNS. 

Let  the  fish  be  quite  freshly  boiled,  shell  them  quickly; 
and  just  before  they  are  put  into  the  mortar,  chop  them  a 
little  with  a very  sharp  knife,  pound  them  perfectly  with  a 
small  quantity  of  fresh  butter,  mace,  and  chillies. 

PRAWNS,  TO  DRESS. 

Boil  them  in  plenty  of  water,  add  salt  in  the  proportion  of 
a tea-spoonful  to  a quart,  put  them  in  when  it  is  boiling, 
clear  off  all  the  scum  quick  as  it  rises ; they  will  be  done  in 
from  six  to  eight  minutes ; turn  them  into  a colander  or 
sieve,  and  drain  them  well ; spread  them  on  a dish  to  cool, 
and  keep  in  a cool  place  until  they  are  served. 

SHRIMPS. 

TO  BOIL. 

This  is  a simple  process.  It  is  not  generally  known  to 
housewives,  being  usually  performed  before  the  articles  are 
offered  for  sale.  Prepare  a saucepan  of  water,  and  let  it 
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boil  briskly ; throw  in  a couple  of  liandsful  of  salt,  and  stir 
it ; and  after  removing  the  scum,  throw  in  the  prawns  or 
shrimps;  they  will  speedily  be  done  enough,  and  float  to  the 
surface  ; take  them  up,  and  empty  the  whole  into  a colander  ; 
as  soon  as  the  water  is  drained  off,  wrap  them  in  a dry  cloth, 
throwing  amongst  them  a good  sprinkling  of  salt  whilst  hot ; 
cover  them  up,  and  allow  them  to  remain  until  cold. 

TO  POT. 

When  boiled,  take  them  out  of  their  shells,  and  season 
them  with  salt,  white  pepper,  and  a very  little  mace  and 
cloves;  press  them  into  a pot;  lay  a little  butter  over  them, 
and  bake  in  a slow  oven  for  ten  minutes ; when  cold,  cover 
with  clarified  butter  or  melted  beef  suet. 

FILLETED  SOLES. 

Skin  and  carefully  wash  the  soles  ; divide  each  into  four 
fillets ; separate  the  meat  from  the  bones ; and  steep  the  fillets 
for  an  hour  in  lemon-juice ; then  brush  them  with  white  of 
egg,  sprinkle  with  bread-crumbs,  salt,  pepper,  and  grated 
nutmeg,  and  a little  finely-chopped  parsley ; fry  them  in 
butter  of  a fine  brown  colour  ; and  serve  with  melted  butter, 
or  any  other  fish  sauce. 

VOL-AU-YENT. 

For  making  these,  use  brioche  or  puff  paste  ; roll  it  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  cut  the  vol-au-vent,  either  according 
to  the  shape  of  your  dish,  or  with  a fluted  cutter  about  two 
inches  in  diameter  ; having  ready  a baking  sheet,  sprinkle  it 
over  with  water,  and  put  your  vol-au-vents  on  it ; egg  them 
over  with  a paste  brush  ; cut  the  tops  round,  with  the  point 
of  a knife  or  cutter,  dipped  in  hot  water,  making  a ring 
upon  the  top  of  each,  but  not  deep ; then  bake  them  in  a 
hot  oven,  which  will  take  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes ; 
take  them  out,  and  remove  the  top  carefully  (without  break- 
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ing),  as  also  the  soft  inside,  leaving  them  quite  empty,  when 
they  are  ready  for  use. 

Obs. — These  may  be  filled  with  preparations  of  fish,  roes, 
oysters,  lobsters,  game,  &c. ; but  if  made  for  sweet  dishes, 
they  must  be  glazed  with  pounded  sugar,  in  which  you  may 
place  cream,  marmalade,  plums,  &c. 

OYSTER  PATTIES — on  custookau  ka  pattie. 

Roll  out  puff  paste  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick ; cut  into 
squares  with  a knife  ; sheet  eight  or  ten  patty  pans  ; put 
upon  each  a bit  of  bread  the  size  of  half  a walnut ; roll  out 
another  layer  of  paste  of  the  same  thickness ; cut  it  as 
above ; wet  the  edge  of  the  bottom  paste,  and  put  on  the 
top ; pare  them  round  to  the  pan,  and  notch  them  about 
a dozen  times  with  the  back  of  the  knife  ; rub  them  lightly 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; bake  them  in  a hot  oven  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  When  done,  take  the  thin  slice  off  the 
top  ; then,  with  a small  knife  or  spoon,  take  out  the  bread 
and  the  inside  paste,  leaving  the  outside  quite  entire.  Then 
parboil  two  dozen  of  large  oysters  ; strain  them  from  their 
liquor  ; wash,  beard,  and  cut  them  into  four  ; put  them  into 
a stewpan,  with  an  ounce  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  good  cream,  a little  grated  lemon-peel,  the 
oyster  liquor,  free  from  sediment,  reduced  by  boiling  to 
one-half,  some  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon-juice;  stir  it  over  a fire  for  five  minutes,  and  fill  the 
patties. 

OJs. Hermetically-sealed  oysters  may  here  be  used,  first 

seasoning  the  gravy  with  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  and 
thickening  it  with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour  or  arrow- 

root. 

OYSTERS,  TO  SCOLLOP. 

Allow  a dozen  for  each  shell,  and  more  if  very  small; 
wash  them  in  their  own  liquor ; cook  them  with  small 
button  or  minced  mushrooms,  parsley,  shallot,  and  some 
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■whole  pepper ; brown  and  dust  in  a little  flour ; add  the 
liquor  of  the  oysters  and  stock,  and  reduce  them  to  a 
sauce.  Take  it  off  the  fire  ; put  in  the  oysters  ; to  these 
add  the  juice  of  the  lemon  ; fill  the  shells  ; cover  with  crumbs 
and  butter ; put  them  into  the  oven  till  of  a fine  colour ; 
dish  and  serve.  They  may  be  served  in  their  own  shells 
and  broiled ; or,  for  boiling,  blanch  them  in  their  own 
liquor;  do  not  let  them  boil ; pour  it  off,  and  add  a bit  of 
butter,  pepper,  minced  parsley,  and  shallots  ; fill  the  shells 
as  above,  and  broil  them. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Stew  the  oysters  slowly  in  their  own  liquor  for  two  or 
three  minutes  ; take  them  out  with  a spoon,  beard  them,  and 
skim  the  liquor ; put  a bit  of  butter  into  a stewpan  ; when 
it  is  melted,  add  as  much  fine  bread-crumbs  as  will  dry  it 
up  ; then  put  to  it  the  oyster  liquor  and  give  it  a boil-up. 
Put  the  oysters  into  scollop  shells  that  you  have  buttered 
and  strewed  with  bread-crumbs  ; then  a layer  of  oysters, 
then  of  bread-crumbs,  and  then  some  more  oysters  ; moisten 
it  with  the  oyster  liquor  ; cover  them  with  bread-crumbs  ; 
put  little  bits  of  butter  on  the  top  of  each,  and  brown  them 
in  an  oven. 

Obs. — Essence  of  anchovy,  catsup,  cayenne,  grated  lemon- 
peel,  mace,  and  other  spices,  &c.,  are  added  by  those  who 
prefer  piquance  to  the  genuine  flavour  of  the  oyster. 

OYSTER  CUTLETS— or  custoorah  ka  cutlets. 

Clean  and  beard  the  oysters ; dip  them  in  butter  or  a 
beaten  egg;  crumb  them  over,  and  fry  to  a nice  brown 
colour,  either  in  ghee  or  beef  dripping. 

PETITS  VOL-AU- VENTS  AUX  HUITRES. 

Prepare  your  vol-au-vents ; put  a ladle  of  white  sauce 
into  a stewpan,  with  a little  less  in  quantity  of  the  liquor 
from  the  oysters,  a tea-spoonful  of  the  essence  of  ancho- 
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vies,  a small  blade  of  mace,  two  or  three  peppercorns, 
and  boil  the  whole  down  till  thick ; have  ready  two 
dozen  moderately-sized  oysters,  blanched  and  bearded  ; if 
large,  divide  them  into  four ; remove  the  mace  and  pepper- 
corns, throw  in  the  oysters  with  a little  salt,  sugar,  and  lime- 
juice;  make  it  just  warm  over  the  fire,  for  if  allowed  to  boil 
the  sauce  will  be  thin,  and  the  oysters  hard  ; fill  the  vol- 
au-vents,  and  serve  on  a napkin. 

OYSTER  FORCE-MEAT,  FOR  STUFFING  TURKEY. 

Put  some  finely  grated  bread-crumbs  into  a basin,  with 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  suet,  a few  sweet  herbs,  a little 
parsley,  all  finely  mixed  ; grated  nutmeg,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Mix  all  together  ; beard  a dozen  fine  oysters  ; 
chop  them  up,  but  not  too  small ; add  them  to  the  other 
ingredients,  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Mix  all  together 
till  smooth,  and  stuff  the  turkey,  but  not  too  full. 

RISSOLES  AUX  HUITRES. 

Prepare  some  puff  paste  ; roll  it  out  several  times  as 
thin  as  a wine-glass  ; and  cut  it  out  with  a tin-cutter  about 
four  fingers  in  diameter  ; lay  about  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
following  preparation  on  each  piece  ; wet  the  edges  round, 
and  turn  one  edge  over  on  the  other ; close  it  well  ; then 
egg  and  bread-crumb  them,  and  fry  in  plenty  of  ghee  or 
lard  for  about  five  minutes. 

Take  two  dozen  oysters  (save  the  liquor),  and  divide 
them  into  four.  Put  a dessert-spoonful  of  chopped  onions 
into  a stewpan  with  the  same  quantity  of  butter  over  the 
fire  ; fry  them,  but  do  not  let  them  brown,  then  add  a tea- 
spoonful of  flour,  with  three  table-spoonsful  of  oyster  liquor 
and  eight  of  white  sauce  ; boil  it  until  thickish ; season 
with  a little  cayenne,  salt,  and  nutmeg ; stirring  it  the 
whole  time  ; then  add  the  oysters  with  the  beaten  yolks  of 
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three  eggs  ; and  keep  stirring  until  the  eggs  have  set, 
when  immediately  turn  the  whole  into  a dish  to  cool. 

AIGUILLETES  AUX  IIUITRES. 

Make  the  same  preparation  of  oysters  as  for  rissoles 
aux-huitres,  on  thickening  the  sauce  with  an  extra  egg. 
Form  them  into  thin  croquettes  ; roll  them  in  egg  and 
bread-crumbs ; place  them  on  small  skewers,  egg  and 
bread-crumb  them  again  ; fry  them  in  hot  ghee,  and  serve 
with  crisp  fried  parsley. 

PETITS  PATES  OF  SORTS. 

Roll  out  some  puff  paste  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  ; cut  out  as  many  pieces  as  you  please  with  a fluted 
cutter  or  a thin  claret  glass  ; mix  the  remainder  of  the 
paste,  and  roll  it  out  half  as  thick  as  the  former,  and  cut 
out  the  same  number  ; rub  a baking  sheet  over,  with  a 
brush  dipped  in  water,  and  lay  the  pieces  separately  upon 
it ; then  lay  some  force-meat  in  the  centre,  which  may  be 
seasoned  with  curry  powder,  or  fowl,  game,  fish,  lobster,  or 
oysters,  as  you  may  choose  ; then  cover  them  over  with  the 
pieces  of  paste  first  cut  ; press  the  edges  evenly  round,  and 
mark  them  with  the  edge  of  a knife  or  small  spoon.  Brush 
the  tops  only  over  lightly  with  a little  yolk  of  egg  ; put 
them  into  a hot  oven,  and  bake  for  twenty  minutes. 

PETITES  BOUCHEES 

Are  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  petits  vol-au-vents,  but 
the  paste  must  be  rolled  out  only  half  the  thickness,  and 
the  cutter  should  be  fluted,  but  not  larger  than  a Company’s 
rupee  ; they  require  the  oven  a little  hotter  than  the  vol- 
au-vents. 

Obs. — They  may  be  filled  as  the  last, 
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PETITES  BOUCIIEES  A LA  PUREE  DE  VOLAILLE. 

Take  half  a pound  of  the  flesh  of  any  description  of 
poultry  ; cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  pound  it  well  in  a 
mortar,  with  a small  quantity  of  lean  ham,  only  sufficient 
to  flavour  it ; put  about  half  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-chop- 
ped onion,  or  one  of  eschalots,  into  a stewpan,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  butter  ; shake  it  over  the  fire,  and  stir  it  well  ; 
then  thicken  it  with  a little  flour  or  arrowroot ; then  add 
the  pounded  meat,  previously  mixed,  with  four  table-spoons- 
ful of  white  sauce  and  half  a pint  of  rich  stock  ; boil  the 
whole  well,  seasoning  it  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  sugar ; 
pass  it  through  a tamis  by  rubbing  it  with  a spoon  ; then 
put  it  into  another  stewpan,  and  warm  it  with  a spoonful  or 
two  of  liaison  ; fill  the  bouchees,  and  serve  hot  on  a napkin. 

PETITES  BOUCHEES  DE  GIBIER. 

Make  some  good  rich  sauce  with  any  game  ; put  about 
half  a pint  into  a stewpan  ; then  cut  up  into  small  squares 
the  flesh  from  the  breast  of  a florican,  partridge,  or  rock 
pigeon,  that  has  been  dressed  ; sprinkle  it  slightly  with 
arrowroot ; throw  it  into  the  sauce,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  ; 
season  with  a little  sugar  and  salt,  fill  the  bouchees  and 
serve. 

PETITES  BOUCHEES  A LA  PUREE  DE  GIBIER, 

These  are  prepared  precisely  as  for  the  petites  bouchees 
a la  puree  de  volaille,  only  using  the  flesh  of  game  and 
game  sauce,  instead  of  poultry  and  white  sauce. 

FRIED. 

The  largest  and  finest  oysters  are  to  be  chosen  for  this 
purpose  ; simmer  them  in  their  own  liquor  for  a couple  of 
minutes  ; take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a cloth  to 
drain  ; beard  them,  and  then  flour,  egg,  and  bread-crumb 
them  ; put  them  into  boiling  fat,  and  fry  them  a delicate 
brown. 
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OYSTER  POWDER. 

When  the  oysters  are  prepared  by  simmering  in  their 
own  liquor,  cut  them  across  in  thin  slices  ; dry  them 
crisp  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  fine  powder,  or  pack,  and 
use  them  for  sauces  as  truffles  or  morrels. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Oysters  three  dozen,  salt  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  ; 
pound,  press  through  a hair-sieve,  and  dried  wheat-flour  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  a paste  about  seven  and  a half 
ounces ; roll  out  to  the  thickness  of  half-a-crown ; dry, 
pound,  sift,  put  into  bottles,  and  seal  the  corks.  Three 
drachms  will  make  half  a pint  of  sauce. 

OYSTERS  TO  PICKLE. 

Take  any  quantity,  and  simmer  them  slowly  ten  minutes 
in  their  liquor,  with  mace,  whole  pepper,  and  salt ; take  up 
the  oysters,  and  put  them  into  wide-mouthed  bottles  ; add 
an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar  to  the  liquor  ; boil  it  in  an 
iron  or  earthen  vessel ; pour  it  over  the  oysters,  adding  a 
dozen  grains  of  all-spice  to  each  bottle  ; put  in  a little 
pounded  sugar,  with  a table-spoonful  of  brandy,  when  they 
cool,  to  each  bottle  ; cork  them  tightly,  and  cover  with 
dammer.  Have  your  bottles  and  everything  in  readiness 
for  putting  them  up  before  they  are  prepared,  as  exposure 
to  the  air  for  half  an  hour,  or  even  less,  will  prove  injurious. 

Obs. — If  you  find  you  have  not  liquor  sufficient  to  cover 
the  oysters,  add  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  in  which 
a few  oysters  have  been  rubbed  up. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  one  hundred  fine  large  oysters,  open  and  put  them 
in  a saucepan,  simmer  very  gently  in  their  own  liquor  for  a 
few  minutes ; remove  them  one  by  one,  and  put  them  in  a 
jar  or  wide-mouthed  bottle  ; then,  to  equal  parts  of  oyster- 
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liquor  and  vinegar,  add  a blade  of  pounded  "mace,  a little 
lemon-peel,  and  some  peppercorns  ; boil  for  a few  minutes  ; 
when  cold,  pour  over  the  oysters,  and  tie  them  down  closely, 
to  secure  them  from  the  air. 

TURTLE,  TO  DRESS. 

In  the  last  edition  of  Domestic  Cookery,  under  the  titl* 
of  “Turtle  at  Sea,”  Miss  Roberts  has  described  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  dressed  on  board  East  Indiamen,  as  follows : — 
“The  true  flavour  of  the  turtle  is  best  preserved  without 
mixture  of  other  meat;  any  addition  being  quite  unne- 
cessary, excepting  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  turtle  go 
further.  Kill  and  divide  the  turtle  in  the  usual  manner, 
selecting  the  coarser  portions ; stew  them  down  into  soup, 
with  a bunch  of  seasoning  herbs,  onions,  pepper,  and  salt. 
If  there  should  be  any  eggs  in  the  turtle,  let  them  stew  in 
the  soup  for  four  hours ; strain  and  thicken  the  soup,  and 
serve  it  up  with  the  entrails  cot  into  small  pieces,  a propor- 
tion of  the  finer  parts,  and  also  of  the  green  fat,  all  cut  into 
small  pieces.  The  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  two  glasses 
of  Madeira,  merely  warmed  up  in  the  soup,  are  the  propor- 
tions for  three  pints.  The  coarse  part  and  entrails  will  take 
six  hours’  stewing  to  make  the  soup, — the  fine  parts  two 
hours;  and  the  green  fat,  one.  The  callapee  is  made  of  the 
fine  parts  cut  small,  stewed  or  baked,  and  served  up  with 
a portion  of  the  soup  reduced  to  a very  thick  gravy  with 
small  eggs,  force-meat  balls,  and  slices  of  lemon.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 


BOILING,  ROASTING,  BROILING,  &c. 

BOILING. 

This  process,  generally  considered  so  simple,  is  very 
seldom  performed  to  perfection,  even  by  those  cooks  who 
are  considered  tolerably  proficient  in  their  art,  and  often 
from  carelessness  and  want  of  attention  to  a few  common 
rules.  The  native  cook  considers  that,  when  he  has  put  the 
meat  into  the  pot,  deluged  in  water,  on  as  strong  a fire  as 
he  can  make  up,  that  the  principal  business  is  accomplished, 
and  all  that  remains  is  to  remove  the  meat  at  the  time  it  is 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  dressed,  and  in  this  consists  the 
whole  mystery  of  boiling.  The  few  following  rules,  if  care- 
fully attended  to  (and  which  may  be  easily  explained  to  a 
native),  would  soon  render  it  a simple  process. 

Put  your  meat  in  cold  water,  and  heat  it  gradually  until 
it  boils,  when  a scum  will  rise,  which  must  be  carefully 
removed;  for,  if  it  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  meat,  it  gives 
a dirty  appearance.  The  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  meat:  about  one  quart  to  a pound  of  the 
latter. 

The  meat  must  always  be  covered  during  the  process,  and 
the  water  kept  at  a gentle  simmer;  the  scum  from  time  to 
time  being  removed  until  it  ceases  to  rise,  when  the  meat 
will  be  perfectly  clean,  and  have  a delicate  appearance. 

The  time  allowed  for  boiling  is  generally  fifteen  minutes 
to  the  pound  of  meat,  from  the  water  first  coming  to  the 
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boil,  and  beyond  this  point  it  should  never  be  allowed  to 
pass,  so  as  to  degenerate  into  steam  ; for  the  slower  the  meat 
boils,  the  more  tender  it  will  be,  whereas,  if  kept  boiling 
fast,  it  makes  it  tough  and  hard. 

Never  allow  the  meat  or  poultry  to  remain  in  the  water 
after  it  is  sufficiently  done,  as  it  loses  its  flavour. 

The  cover  of  the  saucepan  must  fit  close,  to  prevent  the 
steam  evaporating,  and  smoke  from  insinuating  itself  under 
the  lid  and  flavouring  the  meat. 

The  liquor  in  which  meat  or  poultry  has  been  thus  care- 
fully boiled  may  easily  be  converted  into  soup.  (See  Direc- 
tions respecting  Soup,  page  24.) 

Pork,  veal,  and  all  young  meat  must  be  thoroughly 
dressed ; beef" and  mutton  is  usually  preferred  a little  under- 
done, but  is  not  so  wholesome  as  meat  well-dressed  and 
retaining  all  its  juices. 

In  boiling  vegetables,  the  native  cooks  are  very  careless, 
serving  them  up  in  a half-raw  state,  or  else  over-dressed, 
from  their  inattention  to  any  regular  rule;  and  vegetables 
that  have  been  raised  at  great  cost  and  care  are  continually 
put  on  table  so  soddened  and  over-dressed  that  they  are  not 
fit  to  be  eaten.  To  prevent  this,  never  allow  the  cook  to 
have  them  much  before  the  time  necessary  for  dressing,  other- 
wise, to  save  themselves  trouble  they  commence  getting 
them  ready  the  first  thing  in  the  day,  and  then  let  them  re- 
main soaking  in  the  water,  to  be  warmed  up  just  when  wanted 
— of  course,  their  flavour,  goodness,  and  colour  being  entirely 
destroyed.  Greens  are  an  exception  to  slow  boiling ; 
they  require  to  be  dressed  very  quickly  over  a brisk  fire, 
with  a large  quantity  of  water,  and  carefully  skimmed.  The 
time  for  greens,  green  peas,  cauliflowers,  and  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes is  twenty  minutes;  broad  beans  and  artichokes,  half 
an  hour;  turnips  and  brocoli,  fifteen  minutes;  beetroot  and 
carrots,  according  to  their  size.  The  best  way  to  judge  if 
these  are  sufficiently  done  is  to  try  them  with  a fork. 
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In  the  simple  boiling  of  meat,  as  in  stew,  ragouts,  fricas- 
sees, and  the  variety  of  dishes  derived  from  them,  the  fire 
must  be  so  kept  under  that  the  contents  of  the  boiler  or 
stewpan  shall  but  gently  simmer,  and  never  boil  up,  other- 
wise the  meat  will  be  hard  and  tasteless. 

A very  little  fuel  will  be  found  adequate  to  the  general 
purposes  of  good  cookery.  The  great  art  of  preparing  food 
in  a stewpan  is  principally  in  the  first  browning  of  the  meat, 
if  a bijown  sauce  is  to  be  made ; and  the  subsequent  applica- 
tion of  the  smallest  quantity  of  fire,  to  keep  up  a very 
gentle  simmering  of  the  liquid  ingredients, 

Receipts  in  Cookery,  however  closely  followed,  will  never 
be  successful,  unless  the  greatest  attention  be  paid  to  the 
cleanliness  of  every  culinary  vessel  used. 

ROASTING 

Is  only  to  be  learned  by  practice;  its  perfection  lies  in 
the  joint  being  thoroughly  dressed;  the  juices  all  retained 
and  fragrant;  the  outside  of  a uniform  brown  colour;  and 
the  fat  not  melted  away.  The  spit  must  be  clean,  and  the 
less  appearance  of  its  having  passed  through  the  joint,  the 
better  and  nicer  it  will  look  when  served.  Previous  to  putting 
it  on  the  spit,  see  that  it  is  carefully  jointed,  and  the  bones 
divided  in  a neck  or  loin,  so  that  the  carver  may  be  able  to 
help  either  without  trouble.  The  cooks  and  butchers  are 
very  careless  in  this  matter, — breaking  and  smashing  the 
bones,  instead  of  dividing  the  joints  clearly  with  a knife  or 
saw;  skewers  and  strings  are  very  necessary  here,  to  enable 
the  joint  to  be  properly  fixed  on  the  spit,  as  well  as  to  keep 
it  evenly  balanced  whilst  turning.  The  fire  must  be 
so  prepared  as  to  act  equally  on  all  parts  of  the  joint, 
and  proper  attention  paid  to  the  basting  ; the  gravy  should 
be  carefully  collected  as  it  drips  into  a pan  beneath,  and 
should  any  ashes  fall  into  it,  they  must  be  immediately 
removed,  as  the  meat  may  otherwise  become  tainted  with 
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the  smoke  arising  from  the  fat  falling  on  the  live  cinders, 
and  the  dripping  discoloured. 

Do  not  put  the  meat  too  near  the  fire  at  first,  lest  it 
become  scorched,  and  the  outside  hard,  giving  the  meat  a 
disagreeable  taste.  This  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case  where 
the  meat  is  dressed  over  an  imperfect  fire  with  green  wood, 
and  in  the  open  air — -a  consequence  not  to  be  avoided  at 
times  by  a sojourner  in  the  East.  The  fire  must,  of  course, 
be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  joint, — a larger  one 
requiring  a stronger  fire  than  a lesser,  but  still  both  should  be 
dressed  by  a clear  heat,  arising  from  glowing  charcoal. 

The  time  meat  takes  for  roasting  is  similar  to  that  of 
boiling,  though  much  depends  on  the  state  of  the  fire,  the 
nearness  of  the  meat  to  it,  the  size  of  the  joint,  and  the 
attention  paid  to  its  basting,  which,  whilst  it  keeps  the  meat 
moist,  at  the  same  time  renders  the  action  of  the  fire  more 
powerful  upon  it.  When  the  steam  rises  from  the  meat,  it 
shows  that  it  is  perfectly  warmed  through  ; when  it  draws 
towards  the  fire,  it  is  sufficiently  done.  If  you  wish  to  froth 
it,  baste  it  with  butter  or  dripping,  and  dredge  very  lightly 
with  flour  ; be  careful  not  to  use  too  much,  or  it  may  be 
sprinkled  over  with  bread-crumbs,  sweet  herbs,  dried  and 
powdered,  with  various  other  ingredients. 

FRYING 

Is  very  little  understood  by  native  cooks,  but  it  only 
requires  a few  directions,  given  in  a clear  and  distinct  man- 
ner, to  have  the  process  far  better  conducted  than  is  usually 
the  case,  and  may  be  easily  explained  through  the  head 
servant,  or  to  the  cook  himself.  The  secret  consists  as  fol- 
lows : in  the  pan  being  perfectly  clean,  and  free  from  all  taint  ; 
to  ensure  this,  fry  a little  fat  or  ghee  in  it,  and  then  wipe 
it  out  clean  ; next,  have  the  fire  clear  and  bright ; see  that 
the  butter,  ghee,  oil,  or  fat  is  perfectly  fresh  and  sweet ; the 
least  impurity  in  either  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  flavour, 
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and  salt  prevents  its  becoming  brown.  If  either  of  these 
substances  become  burnt,  a dirty  appearance  is  given  to  the 
article  fried.  Suet  that  has  been  clarified  is  an  excellent 
article  to  be  used,  but  whatever  it  is, — if  dripping,  oil,  ghee, 
or  butter, — it  must  be  perfectly  hot  before  the  article 
to  be  fried  is  put  into  it;  without  this  precaution,  fish, 
potatoes,  &c.,  can  never  be  crisp  or  brown,  as  it  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  this  is  first  put  into  the 
pan. 

Cutlets  that  are  dressed  in  bread-crumbs  should  always 
be  put  on  a sieve  or  other  apparatus  so  as  to  drain  off  all 
the  fat,  and  served  crisp  and  dry,  the  sauce  being  added  after. 
The  top  of  a small  bamboo  basket  will  answer  for  a sieve 
here.  The  fat,  oil,  ghee,  or  butter  in  which  plain  articles 
have  been  fried,  may  be  set  aside  and  used  again  for  the 
same  purpose. 

BROILING. 

The  gridiron  should  be  as  clean  as  polish  can  make  it ; 
then  rub  it  over  with  a little  suet,  to  prevent  the  meat  from 
being  marked.  Have  ready  a clear  and  brisk  fire,  free  from 
smoke,  or  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  inviting  appearance  to 
the  grill ; place  the  gridiron  upon  it,  and  heat  it  sufficiently, 
but  not  so  as  to  burn  the  meat  ; when  it  is  placed  upon  it, 
let  it  broil  gradually,  and  remove  the  moment  it  is  done. 
The  grill  should  always  be  served  as  hot  as  possible. 

Gridirons  are  sometimes  made  double,  in  which  the  chop 
or  steak  is  confined  and  turned  on  the  fire.  The  fluted  grid- 
iron, in  which  the  concave  bars  terminate  in  a trough,  is 
useful  for  preserving  a small  portion  of  the  gravy,  but  the 
old  plain  gridiron  is  most  common  in  India,  and  only  re- 
quires the  directions  given  to  be  followed,  for  economy, 
comfort,  and  taste. 

Obs. — Never  sprinkle  salt  over  any  article  to  be  grilled, 
but  add  it  after. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS  AS  TO  COOKS. 

The  cook,  whether  native  or  Indo-Portuguese,  requires  to 
be  looked  after,  and  made  to  keep  all  his  cooking  utensils 
perfectly  clean,  which,  if  of  copper,  must  be  fresh  tinned  at 
least  once  a month  ; and  when  earthenware  vessels  are  used 
for  cooking,  which  are  much  the  safest,  they  should  be 
renewed  every  third  or  fourth  day,  or  a week  at  farthest. 
It  is  his  business  to  keep  the  cooking-room  clean  and  in 
order  ; the  vessels  dry  and  ready  for  immediate  use  ; and  to 
enable  him  to  have  them  in  such  a state,  as  well  as  for 
straining  soups  or  gravies,  or  covering  over  meat,  or  wiping 
up  any  uncleanliness,  he  should  be  furnished  with  clean 
towels  daily,  making  him  give  those  used  the  day  previous 
to  the  washerman  on  his  receiving  the  others  ; and  when  he 
has  finished  his  business  for  the  day,  either  himself  or  his 
assistant  should  clean  all  the  utensils  and  instruments,  and 
prepare  the  cook-room  for  the  following  morning. 

Large  earthenware  pots  containing  water  should  be  close 
at  hand,  both  for  culinary  purposes  and  cleansing  the 
cooking  vessels, — wood-ashes  being  the  best  article  that  can 
be  used  with  water  for  the  purpose  if  metallic  ones,  and 
exposure  to  the  sun  the  cleanliest  way  of  drying  and  purify- 
ing them — far  better  than  by  a greasy  towel.  Cleanliness  in 
his  person  is  one  of  the  essentials  in  a cook,  and  this  must 
be  insisted  upon  ; and  to  ensure  his  being  so,  he  should  be 
made  to  present  himself  for  orders  every  morning,  wanted 
or  not. 
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SAUCES. 

ANCHOVY  SAUCE. 

Pound  four  anchovies  in  a mortar  with  a little  butter,  and 
stir  them  into  half  a pint  of  espagnole  or  melted  butter ; a 
little  lemon-juice  or  vinegar  may  be  added;  or  stir  in  a 
table-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy  in  half  a pint  of 
melted  butter. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Pound  the  anchovies  in  a little  wine  or  vinegar,  and  work 
them  into  melted  butter,  or  any  other  plain  sauce. 

APPLE. 

Pare,  core,  and  slice  some  apples  ; boil  them  in  a little 
water,  with  a bit  of  lemon-peel ; when  tender,  mash  them  ; 
add  to  them  a bit  of  butter  and  some  moist  sugar ; heat 
and  serve  in  a sauce-boat. 

Obs. — Imitation  apple  sauce  is  made  from  the  green  fruit 
of  the  papaw,  or  white  pumpkin,  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  lime-juice. 

BHECHAMEL,  OR  WHITE  SAUCE. 

Cut  into  small  pieces  half  a pound  of  veal  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  lean  ham  ; put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  eight 
or  ten  white  peppercorns,  a shallot  or  small  onion,  two  cloves, 
two  blades  of  mace,  a bay  leaf  or  peach,  some  parsley,  and  a 
quart  of  veal  or  mutton  broth,  or  plain  water ; let  it  boil 
until  it  is  strong  and  well-flavoured  ; strain  and  thicken  with 
a little  arrowroot  rubbed  smooth  in  some  of  the  gravy ; boil 
it  up  and  mix  in  very  slowly  a pint  of  good  cream. 
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ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  two  ounces  of  butter,  three  pounds  of  veal  cut  in 
small  slices,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  barn,  a few  white  mush- 
rooms. two  small  white  onions,  a little  parsley  ; put  the 
whole  into  a stewpan,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  until  the  meat  is 
made  firm ; then  add  three  spoonsful  of  flour  moistened 
with  some  boiling  hot  thin  cream,  and  a ladle  of  consomme; 
keep  this  sauce  rather  thin,  so  that  whilst  you  reduce  it  the 
ingredients  may  have  time  to  be  stewed  thoroughly  ; season 
it  with  a little  salt,  and  strain  it  through  a tamis. 

PLAIN  WHITE  SAUCE. 

Boil  a couple  of  spoonsful  of  clean  white  rice,  with  lime 
peel  cut  thin,  in  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk,  until 
tender,  when  remove  the  peel  and  mash  the  whole  smooth 
through  a sieve,  or  pound  the  rice  and  milk  together ; 
return  it  to  the  saucepan,  with  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and 
give  it  a boil  ; serve  hot ; but  previous  to  doing  so,  remove 
the  mace,  and  season  with  salt  and  cayenne. 

HORSE-RADISH— or  sudgnaii  ka  jur. 

Take  a tea-cupful  of  finely-grated  horse-radish,  one  table- 
spoonful of  salad  oil,  two  of  vinegar,  half  a spoonful  of 
mustard,  and  half  a pint  of  cream ; all  these  to  be  well 
mixed  together. 

BROWN  ONION  GRAVY. 

Peel  and  slice  the  onions  as  for  sauce  (cucumber  or  celery 
in  equal  proportions  may  be  added)  ; put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  a spoonful  of  butter,  set  it  on  a slow  fire,  and  shake  it 
about  till  the  onions  are  lightly  browned  ; gradually  stir  in 
half  an  ounce  of  flour,  add  a little  broth  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt ; boil  up  for  a few  minutes  ; add  a table-spoonful 
of  claret  or  port  wine,  and  some  mushroom  catsup  ; lemon- 
juice  or  vinegar  may  be  added  to  sharpen  it  with;  rub  it 
through  a tamis  or  sieve.  If  this  sauce  is  for  steaks, 
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shred  an  ounce  of  onions,  fry  them  a nice  brown,  and  put 
them  to  the  sauce  you  have  rubbed  through  a tamis. 

BREAD  SADCE— or  rotee  ka  sauce. 

Boil  in  a pint  of  water  the  crumbs  of  a roll,  or  a slice  of 
bread,  an  onion  cut  into  slices,  and  some  whole  black  or 
white  pepper;  when  the  onion  is  tender,  drain  off  the  water, 
pick  out  the  peppercorns,  and  rub  the  bread  through  a sieve, 
or  tamis,  quite  smooth  ; then  put  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
gill  of  cream,  a little  butter,  and  a small  quantity  of  salt ; 
stir  it  till  it  boils. 

ANOTHER  WAV. 

Divide  a small  onion  into  quarters  ; boil  it  in  half  a pint 
of  new  milk,  with  a few  peppercorns  ; strain  the  milk  over 
a sufficient  quantity  of  crumbs  of  white  or  brown  bread ; 
roll  up  a table-spoonful  of  butter  in  a tea-spoonful  of  arrow- 
root  ; mix  all  together,  and  stir  it  until  it  boils ; serve  in  a 
sauce  tureen  or  otherwise. 

BROWNING  FOR  SAUCES  OR  SOUPS. 

Pound  a little  sugar  ; put  it  into  an  iron  spoon,  with  as 
much  water  as  will  dissolve  it ; hold  it  over  a quick  fire 
until  it  becomes  of  a dark  brown  colour  ; or  take  a little 
flour,  with  a bit  of  butter  ; put  into  an  iron  ladle  or  spoon, 
and  hold  it  over  a quick  fire  as  for  sugar-browning. 

Obs. — This  is  far  the  best ; the  sugar-browning  imparts  a 
better  taste.  The  richest  browning  may  be  made  with 
mushroom  catsup,  port  wine,  claret,  or  toasted  bread. 

BRAIN  SAUCE — or  muqgage  ka  sauce  ( Two  ways). 

Wash  the  brains  very  well  twice  ; put  them  into  a basin 
of  cold  water,  with  a little  salt  in  it,  and  let  them  soak  for 
an  hour  ; then  pour  off  the  cold  and  cover  with  hot  water  ; 
and  when  cleaned  and  skinned,  put  them  into  a saucepan, 
with  plenty  of  cold  water ; when  it  boils,  remove  all  the  scum 
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very  carefully,  and  gently  boil  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Now  chop  them,  but  not  very  fine ; put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  sage  or  parsley,  prepared  as  directed,  with  a couple 
of  spoonsful  of  thin  melted  butter  and  a little  salt;  stir 
them  well  together  ; and  as  soon  as  they  are  well  warmed 
(take  care  they  do  not  burn),  skin  the  tongue ; trim  off  the 
roots ; put  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  the  brains 
around  it ; or  chop  the  brains  with  a shallot,  a little  parsley 
and  four  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  put  them  into  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  white  sauce. 

CAPER  SAUCE. 

Take  a table-spoonful  of  capers,  and  two  tea-spoonsful  of 
vinegar ; mince  one-third  of  them  very  fine,  and  divide  the 
others  in  halves ; put  them  into  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
melted  butter  or  good  thickened  gravy  ; stir  them  the  same 
way  as  you  do  for  melted  butter,  or  it  will  oil. 

CUCUMBER  SAUCE— or  kheerah  ka  sauce. 

Take  three  or  four  cucumbers,  peel  and  divide  them  in 
halves  ; remove  all  the  seeds,  and  cut  them  into  slices  ; then 
dry  with  a napkin ; place  these  with  a couple  of  table- 
spoonsful  of  butter  or  ghee  into  a stewpan,  and  shake  them 
over  a quick  fire,  and  brown  them  nicely.  Then  add  a 
sufficiency  of  brown  gravy,  and  simmer  gently  for  a few 
minutes ; add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste ; pass  the  whole 
through  a sieve ; give  it  a warm-up  and  serve. 

HORSE-RADISH  SAUCE— or  sudgnah  ka  jur  ka  sauce. 

A dessert-spoonful  of  olive  oil  or  cream,  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  mustard  (powder),  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  two 
table-spoonsful  of  scraped  horse-radish,  and  a little  salt, 
mixed  well  together  and  served  in  a sauce-boat. 

APPLE  SAUCE  FOR  GOOSE  AND  ROAST  PORK. 

Peel  some  apples,  cut  them  into  quarters,  take  out  the 
core  ; then  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a little  brown 
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sugar  and  water  ; wlien  they  are  melted,  stir  them  well 
with  a spoon,  then  add  a little  hutter  and  serve  i;p. 

The  apples  must  not  be  stirred  too  much,  or  they  will 
lose  their  acidity  and  become  brown  ; some  persons  add 
cloves  or  nutmeg. 

QUIN’S  FISH  SAUCE. 

Dissolve  six  anchovies  in  a glass  of  port  wine,  bruise 
six  shallots,  and  boil  them  in  a quart  of  walnut  catsup  with 
cloves,  mace,  and  long  pepper  ; let  it  cool,  and  mix  in  the 
anchovies,  with  half  a pint  of  port  wine.  All  sauces  for 
keeping  ought  to  be  put  up  in  small  bottles  and  well  corked. 

SAUCE  PIQUANTE  FOR  FRIED  FISH. 

Put  a piece  of  butter  of  the  size  of  a walnut  on  the 
frying-pan,  and  add  one  table-spoonful  of  vinegar  and  a 
shallot  chopped  very  fine. 

SAUCE  FOR  LOBSTERS. 

Bruise  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  with  the  back 
of  a wooden  spoon,  or  rather  pound  them  in  a mortar,  with 
a tea-spoonful  of  water,  and  the  soft  inside  and  spawn  of 
the  lobster  ; rub  them  quite  smooth  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
made  mustard,  two  table-spoonsful  of  salad  oil,  and  five  of 
vinegar  ; season  it  with  a very  little  cayenne  pepper  and 
some  salt. 

LOBSTER  SAUCE — op.  burra  chingree  ka  sauce. 

Choose  a fresh  hen  lobster  ; pick  out  the  spawn  and  the 
red  coral  ; put  into  a mortar,  adding  to  it  half  an  ounce  of 
butter  ; pound  it  quite  smooth,  and  rub  it  through  a hair 
sieve  with  the  back  of  a spoon.  Cut  the  meat  of  the  lobster 
into  small  squares,  or  break  it  to  pieces  with  a fork  ; put 
the  pounded  spawn  into  as  much  melted  butter  as  you  think 
will  do,  and  stir  it  together  till  it  is  thoroughly  mixed. 
Now  put  to  it  the  meat  of  the  lobster,  and  warm  it  on  the 
fire  ; take  care  it  does  not  boil,  which  will  spoil  its  colour, 
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and  its  red  will  immediately  fade.  Some  use  strong  beef 
or  veal  gravy  instead  of  melted  butter,  adding  anchovy, 
cayenne,  catsup,  lemon-juice,  pickle,  or  wine,  &c. 

Obs. — You  must  have  a hen  lobster  on  account  of  the 
spawn  ; see  that  it  has  not  been  taken  away ; the  goodness 
of  your  sauce  depends  upon  its  having  a full  share  of  the 
spawn,  to  which  it  owes  its  colour  and  flavour. 

LOVE-APPLE  SAUCE — or  belatee  begun  ka  sauce. 

Take  twelve  or  fifteen  tomatas,  ripe  and  red  ; take  off 
the  stalks  ; cut  them  in  halves  ; squeeze  them  just  enough 
to  get  all  the  water  and  seeds  out;  put  them  in  a stewpan, 
with  a capsicum  and  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  beef 
gravy  ; set  them  on  a slow  stove  for  half  an  hour,  or  till 
properly  melted ; rub  them  through  a tamis  into  a clean 
stewpan,  with  a little  white  pepper  and  salt ; and  let  them 
simmer  together  a few  minutes. 

SAUCE,  TO  KEEP. 

Take  as  many  ripe  tomatas  as  you  please  ; skin  and 
remove  the  seeds  ; then  mash  the  pulp  through  a cloth ; boil 
the  watery  particles  away  until  you  have  reduced  it  to  about 
one-half  ; to  a pint  of  this  liquor  add  four  ounces  of  green 
ginger  chopped  or  pounded  very  fine,  also  eight  or  ten 
cloves  of  garlic  bruised,  two  tolahs  weight  of  salt,  two 
wine-glasses  of  vinegar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  red  pepper  ; 
give  the  whole  a boil-up,  or  put  it  in  the  sun  four  or  five 
days  in  a wide-mouthed  bottle  well  corked.  It  is  then  fit 
for  use,  and  will  be  found  a very  agreeable  addition  to 
soup  or  cold  meat  ; if  you  wish  to  keep  it  for  soup  or  stews, 
then  add  wine  instead  of  vinegar,  put  into  small  bottles 
well  corked,  and  keep  in  a cool  place. 

GENOESE  SAUCE. 

Put  a table-spoonful  of  chopped  onions  into  a stewpan 
with  one  of  butter,  and  fry  a light  brown  ; then  add  four 
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glasses  of  claret  or  port  wine',  a blade  of  mace,  two  or  three 
cloves,  some  thyme,  parsley,  and  a peach  leaf  or  two  ; boil 
these  a few  minutes,  then  add  a quart  of  brown  sauce,  with 
a ladle  of  consomme  ; place  the  whole  over  the  fire,  and 
reduce  it  until  rather  thick  ; then  add  a table-spoonful  of 
chopped  mushrooms  ; let  them  remain  a minute  or  two,  and 
then  strain  the  sauce  into  a fresh  stewpan  ; season  it  with 
two  spoonsful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  cayenne  pepper,  a 
little  sugar  and  salt  ; stir  the  whole  quite  smooth,  and 
remove  as  it  is  about  to  boil. 

Obs. — If  you  have  no  brown  sauce  ready,  substitute  beef 
or  other  gravy,  and  thicken  with  brown  roux. 

GENOESE  SAUCE  FOR  STEWED  FISH. 

Make  a marinade  with  the  following  vegetables  : sliced 
carrots,  onions,  roots  of  parsley,  a few  mushrooms,  bay  or 
peach  leaves,  some  thyme,  a blade  of  mace,  with  a few 
cloves  ; put  these  into  a stewpan,  and  fry  with  a little 
butter  until  the  onions  are  reduced  ; then  add  half  a pint 
of  wine,  with  the  same  quantity  of  brown  sauce,  and  con- 
somme as  in  the  last  receipt,  or  sufficient  to  stew  the  fish  in  ; 
when  dressed,  remove  the  fish  without  breaking ; strain  the 
gravy  into  a fresh  stewpan  ; add  a couple  of  table-spoonsful 
of  anchovy  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity,  with  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  to  thicken  it.  Squeeze 
in  a little  lime-juice,  and  work  the  whole  over  the  fire  until 
smooth  and  thick  ; remove  the  skin  from  the  fish,  if  large  • 
place  it  in  a dish,  and  cover  it  with  the  sauce. 

ITALIAN  SAUCE. 

WHITE, 

Tut  a piece  of  butter  into  a stewpan,  with  two  spoonsful  of 
chopped  mushrooms,  one  of  onion,  and  some  parsley ; turn 
the  whole  over  the  fire  some  time,  and  shake  in  a little 
flour  5 moisten  it  with  a glass  ol  white  wine,  and  as  much 
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good  consomme,  or  botli ; add  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  mace 
pounded  fine  ; let  it  boil  well ; then  skim  away  the  fat  and 
serve  it  up.  A higher  flavour  may  be  given  to  it  whilst 
boiling,  by  putting  in  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  which  take 
out  before  it  is  served. 

BROWN, 

Put  into  a saucepan  two  slices  of  ham,  a handful  of  minced 
mushrooms,  and  a sliced  lemon  without  the  seeds,  a spoonful 
of  minced  shallot  blanched  and  wrung  in  a cloth,  half  a clove 
of  garlic,  and  a gill  of  oil ; when  nearly  ready,  take  out 
the  lemon ; add  a spoonful  of  minced  parsley,  a spoonful  of 
espagnole,  a glass  of  white  wine,  a little  pepper  ; reduce,  and 
take  out  the  ham. 

STRONG  SAVOURY  GRAVY,  OR  BROWN  SAUCE. 

Take  a stewpan  that  will  hold  four  quarts ; lay  a slice  or 
two  of  ham  or  bacon  at  the  bottom,  with  two  pounds  of  beef 
or  veal,  a carrot,  an  onion,  with  four  cloves,  a head  of  celery, 
some  parsley,  lemon,  thyme,  and  a little  lemon-peel,  some 
mushroom  catsup,  four  or  five  spoonsful,  with  a glass  of 
wine ; pour  on  this  half  a pint  of  water ; cover  it  close,  and 
let  it  simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour,  when  it  will  be  almost 
dry.  Watch  it  carefully,  and  let  it  get  a nice  brown  colour, 
turning  the  meat  to  brown  on  all  sides ; add  three  pints  of 
boiling  water,  and  boil  gently  for  a couple  of  hours ; yon 
have  then  a rich  gravy  for  any  purpose. 

Obs. — If  you  require  a thick  gravy,  mix  two  table-spoons- 
ful of  arrowroot,  or  three  of  flour,  with  a ladleful  of  the 
gravy  ;stir  it  quick,  and  add  a quart  more  of  the  gravy,  well 
mixed ; pour  it  back  into  the  stewpan,  and  leave  it  to  sim- 
mer, stirring  it  every  now  and  then.  Remove  any  scum 
that  may  appear  ; when  just  ready,  strain  through  a tamis 
or  coarse  cloth. 

WHITE  ROUX. 

Warm  three  table-spoonsful  of  butter  or  more  over  a 
slow  fire;  then  drain  off  all  the  buttermilk  or  water;  shake 
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in  by  degrees,  with  a dredger,  flour  sufficient  to  form  it  into 
a thin  paste  ; keep  stirring  over  the  fire,  at  a proper  distance, 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  take  care  not  to  let  it  lose  its 
colour. 

BROWN  ROUX 

Is  prepared  in  a similar  manner  as  to  forming  the  paste, 
when  it  is  to  be  slowly  fried,  and  then  removed,  over  a sharp 
fire  until  it  has  become  of  a light  brown  colour ; it  must 
not  be  burnt. 

LIAISON. 

Break  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  in  a basin,  and  beat  them 
up  with  eight  spoonsful  of  cream,  or  same  of  new  milk  ; 
strain  it,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

CELERY  SAUCE — or  ujooaen  sauce. 

Clean  nicely  and  divide  into  small  pieces  the  white  part 
of  three  or  four  heads  of  celery  ; boil  it  in  some  white  stock  ; 
season  with  a little  white  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg ; when 
it  is  tender,  add  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  three 
table-spoonsful  of  cream  ; warm  it,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; 
pour  it  over  boiled  turkey  or  fowl. 

CHERVIL  SAUCE. 

Its  flavour  is  a strong  concentration  of  the  combined  taste 
of  parsley  and  fennel,  but  more  aromatic  and  agreeable 
than  either,  and  is  an  excellent  sauce  with  boiled  poultry  or 
fish ; prepare  it  as  directed  for  parsley  and  butter. 

COLD  MEAT  SAUCE. 

Pound  together  an  ounce  of  scraped  horse-radish,  half 
an  ounce  of  salt,  a table-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  four 
cloves  of  garlic,  half  a drachm  of  celery  seed,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  red  pepper,  adding  a pint  of  Burnet  or  Tarra- 
gon vinegar  ; let  it  stand  in  a wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle 
for  a week  or  ten  days,  and  then  strain  through  a sieve  or 
coarse  cloth. 
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EGG  SAUCE — or  unda  ka  sauce. 

Boil  three  or  four  eggs  a quarter  of  an  hour,  put  them 
into  cold  water,  take  off  the  shells,  cut  the  eggs  into  small 
pieces,  mix  them  with  melted  butter,  and  heat  them  well. 

GARLIC  SAUCE — or  lussdn  ka  sauce. 

Pound  two  cloves  of  garlic,  with  a piece  of  fresh  butter 
about  as  big  as  a nutmeg,  rub  it  through  a double  hair  sieve 
or  cloth,  and  stir  it  into  half  a pint  of  melted  butter  or 
beef  gravy,  or  make  it  with  garlic  vinegar. 

GREEN  PETIT  POIS  A LA  PAY  SAUCE. 

Prepare  the  peas  as  by  receipt  (French  mode)  ; then  take 
a cabbage  or  cos  lettuce,  a good  handful  of  parsley,  and  a 
few  green  onions ; wash  them  clean,  and  break  them  with 
your  fingers,  instead  of  chopping  them  ; drain  the  lettuce, 
parsley,  and  onions ; and  simmer  them  with  the  peas  over 
a slow  fire;  you  need  not  put  any  other  moisture  than  the 
butter ; take  care  to  stir  or  shake  the  stewpan  repeatedly, 
to  prevent  the  vegetables  from  burning ; when  they  are 
done  enough,  add  a little  pepper  and  salt,  reduce  the  liquid, 
and  add  flour  and  butter  to  thicken  it,  as  for  peas  dressed 
in  the  common  way. 

LEMON  SAUCE— or  limboo  ka  sauce— FOR  BOILED  FOWLS. 

Cut  a lemon  into  very  thin  slices,  and  then  again  into  very 
small  dice-shape  ; have  ready  a sufficient  quantity  of  melted 
butter  in  a saucepan,  throw  in  the  lemon,  and  let  it  just 
simmer,  but  not  boil,  then  pour  it  over  the  fowls. 

MINT  SAUCE— or  poodexah  ka  sauce. 

Wash  half  a handful  of  young,  fresh-gathered  green 
mint,  pick  the  leaves  from  the  stalk,  mince  them  very  fine, 
and  put  them  into  a sauce-boat,  with  a spoonful  of  moist 
sugar  and  four  of  vinegar. 

Obs. — This  is  usually  served  with  hot  lamb,  and  is 
equally  agreeable  with  cold  or  roast  saddle  of  mutton. 
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MOREL  SAUCE 

Is  made  as  truffle  sauce,  or  with  wine  and  stock  or  glaze 
and  melted  butter ; when  the  Morel  powder  is  used,  small 
dice  of  mushrooms  may  he  added. 

MUSHROOM  SAUCE— or  bkng  ka  ch’hata  ka  sauce. 

Clean  and  wash  half  a pint  of  mushrooms,  put  them  into 
a saucepan,  with  half  a pint  of  veloute  or  any  other  rich 
sauce,  white  or  brown,  with  or  without  cream,  a little 
pepper,  salt,  and  mace,  an  ounce  of  butter  rubbed  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  flour ; stir  them  together,  and  set  them 
over  a gentle  fire  to  stew  slowly  till  tender  ; skim  and 
strain  it. 

Obs. — Mushrooms  require  slow  simmering,  and  ought 
always  to  be  well  cooked  before  they  are  put  into  ragouts  or 
sauces. 

MOCK  OYSTER  SAUCE. 

Take  half  a pint  of  good  beef  gravy,  three  table-spoons- 
ful of  anchovy  sauce,  two  of  mushroom  catsup,  one  of  vine- 
gar, and  one  of  white  wine ; mix,  then  take  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  well  beaten  up,  some  corns  of  black  pepper,  a 
small  quantity  of  mace,  mix  the  whole  together,  adding  a 
large  cup  of  hot  new  milk,  and  stir  into  it  a pat  of  butter 
that  has  been  rolled  in  arrowroot  or  fine  flour,  and  boil  the 
same  carefully. 

LIVER  AND  PARSLEY. 

Wash  the  liver  of  a fowl  or  rabbit,  and  boil  in  as  little 
water  as  possible  for  five  minutes  ; chop  it  fine,  or  pound  it 
with  a small  quantity  of  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in  ; wash 
about  one-third  of  the  bulk  of  parsley,  put  it  to  boil  in  a 
little  boiling  water  with  salt  in  it;  drain  and  mince  it  very 
fine,  mix  it  with  the  liver,  and  put  it  into  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  melted  butter ; warm  it,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 
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ONION  SAUCE — ou  piaz  ka  sauce. 

Roast  four  large  onions,  peel  and  pulp  them  into  a rich 
stock,  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  a glass  of  port,  a little  vine- 
gar, or  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  ; simmer  and  beat  up  with 
a bit  of  butter. 

WHITE  ONION  SAUCE. 

Take  half  a dozen  large  white  onions,  peel  and  cut  them 
in  halves,  lay  them  in  water  for  a short  time,  and  then  boil 
till  tender ; lay  them  on  a chopping  board,  chop  and  bruise 
them,  put  them  into  a clean  saucepan,  with  some  butter  and 
flour,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  some  cream  or  good 
milk  ; stir  it  till  it  boils,  then  • rub  the  whole  through  a 
tamis  or  sieve,  adding  cream  or  milk  to  make  it  of  the 
consistence  you  wish.  This  is  the  usual  sauce  for  boiled 
rabbit,  mutton,  boiled  goose,  or  tripe. 

OYSTER  SAUCE— on  custoorah  ka  sauce. 

Beard  the  oysters,  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  their 
liquor  strained,  and  a large  piece  of  butter,  a few  black 
peppercorns,  a little  salt,  red  pepper,  and  a blade  of  mace  ; 
simmer  gently  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  but  do  not  allow 
them  to  boil ; roll  some  butter  in  a little  flour  or  arrowroot, 
and  melt  it,  adding  a little  milk ; pick  out  the  peppercorns 
and  mace  from  the  oysters,  and  pour  upon  them  the  melted 
butter. 

OYSTERS,  TO  STEW  IN  BROWN  SAUCE. 

Beard  the  oysters,  strain  the  liquor,  add  it  to  some  rich 
brown  gravy  thickened  with  flour  and  a little  butter,  add 
some  white  wine,  according  to  the  number  of  oysters.  Put 
the  whole  in  a stewpan,  and  simmer  gently  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  before  serving,  add  some  salt,  pepper, 
and  nutmeg,  a little  lime-juice  and  vinegar;  a few  sippets 
of  very  thinly  crisp  toast  may  be  put  round  the  dish. 
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WHITE  SAUCE. 

Beard  and  scald  the  oysters ; strain  the  liquor,  and 
thicken  it  with  a little  flour  and  butter ; add  some  salt, 
white  pepper,  and  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  cream ; 
squeeze  in  a little  lemon-juice  ; simmer  gently,  but  do  not 
let  it  boil. 

GOOSE  SAUCE. 

' See  Apple  or  Green  Papaw. 

PARSLEY  SAUCE— ou  ajmood  or  fitter  selly  ka  sauce. 

Wash  some  parsley  very  clean,  and  pick  it  carefully  ; put 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt  into  half  a pint  of  boiling  water ; boil 
the  parsley  about  ten  minutes;  drain  it  on  a sieve;  mince 
it  quite  fine,  and  then  bruise  it  to  a pulp ; put  it  into  a 
sauce-boat,  and  mix  with  it,  by  degrees,  about  half  a pint 
of  good  melted  butter. 


SAUCE  FOR  WILD  DUCKS. 

Take  half  a pint  of  veal  gravy,  add  to  it  two  or  three 
leaves  of  basil,  a small  onion,  and  a roll  of  orange  or  lemon 
peel,  and  let  it  boil  up  for  a few  minutes;  strain  it  off. 
Put  to  the  clear  gravy  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange  or 
lime,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  some  pepper,  cayenne,  and 
a glass  of  red  wine ; send  it  up  hot. 

ONION  SAUCE. 

Peel  the  onions — large  white  are  the  best — and  put  them 
on  the  fire  in  cold  water ; when  it  boils,  pour  off  the  water 
and  fill  up  with  fresh  hot  water  ; and  repeat,  if  necessary, 
to  take  out  the  strength  of  the  onions ; lastly,  boil  in  milk 
and  water;  when  quite  soft,  squeeze  the  onions  between 
two  plates,  place  them  on  a chopping  board,  and  chop  them 
quite  fine,  or  rub  them  through  a coarse  sieve:  add  melted 
butter  with  cream  or  milk,  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
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PUDDING  SAUCE. 

Bruise  a stick  of  cinnamon;  set  it  over  the  fire  in  a 
saucepan,  with  just  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it;  give  it 
a boil,  and  then  put  in  a couple  of  table-spoonsful  of  fine 
sugar,  pounded,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  white  wine,  some 
thin-pared  lime-peel,  and  three  or  four  peach  leaves  ; boil  all 
together  gently ; strain,  and  send  it  up  hot. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Two  glasses  of  sherry  or  Madeira,  a table-spoonful  of 
pounded  sugar,  a little  mace  and  grated  lemon-peel;  mix 
with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick  melted  butter ; nutmeg 
may  be  added. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Melted  butter  made  thick  with  flour  sweetened  with 
syrup,  and  flavoured  with  lime-juice,  essence  of  lemon,  or  a 
little  nutmeg. 

KELLY'S  SAUCE. 

Pound  a table-spoonful  of  capers  and  one  of  minced  pars- 
ley as  fine  as  possible  ; then  add  the  yolks  of  three  hard 
eggs  ; rub  them  well  together  with  a table-spoonful  of  mus- 
tard ; bone  six  anchovies,  and  pound  them ; rub  them 
through  a hair  sieve,  and  mix  with  two  table-spoonsful  of 
oil,  one  of  vinegar,  one  of  shallot  ditto,  and  a few  grains  of 
cayenne  pepper  ; rub  all  these  well  together  in  a mortar  till 
thoroughly  incorporated ; then  stir  them  into  half  a pint  of 
good  gravy  or  melted  butter,  and  put  the  whole  through  a 
sieve  or  tamis. 

LIVER  SAUCE  FOR  FISH. 

Boil  the  liver  of  the  fish,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar  with 
a little  flour ; stir  it  into  some  broth,  or  some  of  the  liquor 
the  fish  was  boiled  in,  or  melted  butter,  parsley,  and  a few 
grains  of  cayenne,  with  a little  essence  of  anchovy  ; give  it 
a boil-up,  and  rub  it  through  a sieve ; give  it  a warm  ; you 
may  add  a little  lime-juice,  or  lemon  cut  in  shape  of  dice. 
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LEMON  AND  LIVER  SAUCE. 

Pare  off  the  rind  of  a lime  or  a sour  orange  as  thin 
as  possible,  so  as  not  to  cut  off  any  of  the  white  with 
it ; now  take  off  all  the  white,  and  cut  the  lemon  into  thin 
slices;  pick  out  the  pips,  and  divide  the  slices  into  small 
squares ; add  this  and  a little  of  the  peel,  minced  very  fine, 
to  the  liver,  prepared  as  for  liver  and  parsley  sauce,  and  put 
them  into  the  melted  butter,  and  warm  them  together,  but  do 
not  let  them  boil. 

RICE  SAUCE— or  bhat  ka  sauce. 

Steep  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  a pint  of  milk,  with 
onion,  pepper,  &c.,  as  bread  sauce  ; give  it  a boil ; when  the 
rice  is  quite  tender  (take  out  the  spice),  rub  it  through  a 
sieve  into  a clean  stewpan  ; if  too  thick,  put  a little  cream  or 
milk  to  it. 

This  is  a very  delicate  white  sauce,  and  may  be  served 
instead  of  bread  sauce. 

ROBERT  SAUCE. 

Cut  some  onions  into  shape  of  dice ; fry  them  of  a fine 
brown ; moisten  them  with  some  spinach  sauce,  or  dust 
them  with  flour,  and  moisten  them  with  some  veal  gravy ; 
skim  it  that  the  sauce  may  look  bright ; put  in  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  and,  just  before  you  send  up,  mix  a spoonful  of 
mustard. 

RABBIT  SAUCE. 

See  Onion  Sauce. 

RAGOUT  SAUCE. 

See  Beef  Gravy  Brown  Sauce. 

SALAD  SAUCE. 

Take  the  yolks  of  two  fresh  eggs  boiled  hard ; mash  in  a 
plate  with  a silver  fork  ; then  add  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and 
two  spoonsful  of  mustard  ; rub  the  whole  well  together;  add 
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by  degrees  three  spoonsful  of  sweet  oil  or  fresh  cream  ; then 
two  of  good  vinegar ; stirring  it  well  the  whole  time  until 
quite  smooth  ; a spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce  is  sometimes  add- 
ed, but  is  no  improvement  if  the  salad  is  to  be  eaten  with 
cold  meats,  though  it  may  be  if  with  fish,  prawns,  or  lobsters. 

SCOTCH  SAUCE  FOR  RAW  SALADS. 

Bruise  down  the  yolks  of  two  hard  eggs  in  a basin  ; add 
a large  spoonful  of  mustard  ; rub  them  together  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  catsup,  one  of  tarragon,  and  two  of  white 
wine  vinegar,  and  a tea-cupful  of  thick  cream  ; these  are  all 
to  be  well  incorporated  together ; and  when  the  salad  is 
nicely  cut,  and  ornamentally  dressed  in  the  salad  dish,  pour 
the  sauce  equally  all  over  it. 

GERMAN  SALAD  SAUCE. 

Sweet  oil  and  vinegar  mixed  together  in  equal  propor- 
tions quite  smooth. 

SAUCE  FOR  VENISON  OR  HARE. 

A quarter  of  a pint  of  claret  or  port  wine,  the  same 
quantity  of  mutton  gravy,  and  a table-spoonful  of  currant 
jelly  ; let  it  just  boil  up,  and  send  to  table  in  a sauce-boat,  or 
serve  up  with  a little  red  currant  jelly  dissolved  in  port 
wine  or  claret. 

SHARP  SAUCE 

May  be  made  with  equal  parts  of  tamarind  jelly  and  clear 
gravy,  or  half  a pint  of  best  white  wine  vinegar  and 
four  table-spoonsful  of  pounded  sugar ; set  it  over  the  fire, 
skim  it  carefully,  and  strain  it  through  a cloth  and  serve 
it  hot. 


SPINACH  SAUCE— or  choolaek  ka  sauce. 

Pick  and  remove  all  the  stalks;  wash  and  drain  the 
leaves  ; stew  them  without  water  till  they  will  beat  to  a 
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mash  ; put  in  some  butter  and  a little  milk  ; simmer  and 
stir  over  a slow  fire  till  the  sauce  be  of  the  consistence  of 
thick  melted  butter.  Add  a little  pepper  and  salt  while 
dressing. 

SORREL  SAUCE — ok  ambarkk  ka  sauce. 

Sorrel,  like  spinach,  shrinks  very  much  in  dressing.  Pick 
and  wash  it  clean  ; put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  one  ounce  of 
butter  ; cover  close  and  set  over  a slow  fire  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour  ; then  rub  through  a coarse  hair  sieve  ; season  with 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a small  lump  of  sugar  ; squeeze 
in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  make  the  whole  thoroughly  hot. 

TURTLE  SAUCE. 

Take  a pint  of  beef  gravy  thickened,  a wine-glassful  of 
Madeira,  the  juice  and  peel  of  a lime,  a few  leaves  of  basil, 
a clove  of  garlic,  a few  grains  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  a 
little  essence  of  anchovy  ; let  them  simmer  together  for  five 
minutes,  and  strain  through  a tamis. 

TAPP’S  SAUCE. 

Take  of  green  sliced  mangoes,  salt,  sugar,  and  raisins,  each 
eight  ounces  ; red  chillies  and  garlic,  each  four  ounces ; 
green  ginger,  six  ounces  ; vinegar,  three  bottles  ; lime-juice, 
one  pint.  Pound  the  several  ingredients  well ; then  add  the 
vinegar  and  lime-juice  ; stop  the  vessel  close,  and  expose  it 
to  the  sun  a whole  month,  stirring  or  shaking  it  well  daily  ; 
then  strain  it  through  a cloth  ; bottle  and  cork  it  tight. 

Obs. — The  residue  makes  an  excellent  chutney. 

SAUCE  FOR  GRILLS. 

Prepare  half  a pint  of  clear  gravy  ; roll  a table-spoonful 
of  butter  in  the  same  quantity  of  flour  or  arrowroot ; take  two 
table-spoonsful  of  mushroom  catsup,  one  spoonful  of  mustard, 
a small  quantity  of  chopped  capers,  the  juice  of  a lime, 
with  some  of  the  peel  grated,  salt,  black  pepper,  and  either 
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a chopped  green  chilli,  or  cayenne  pepper  ; simmer  together 
for  a few  minutes,  pour  a little  over  the  grill,  and  serve  the 
rest  in  a sauce  tureen. 

Obs. — A tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  and  a little  wine  may 
he  added. 


SAUCE  FOR  GAME,  DUCK,  SNIPE,  Ac. 

Take  half  a pint  of  clear  gravy  ; cut  into  it  the  thin  peel 
of  a lime,  a few  leaves  of  basil  or  sage,  with  a small  sliced 
onion  ; let  it  boil  until  the  gravy  is  flavoured,  then  strain  it 
off.  Add  the  juice  of  the  lime,  some  cayenne  pepper,  a 
glass  of  red  wine,  pepper,  and  salt.  Send  it  up  hot. 

Obs. — This  sauce  may  be  served  with  all  kinds  of  water- 
fowl,  and  is  preferable  to  dressing  the  bird  at  table,  as  is 
commonly  the  case  : wild-fowl  being  liked  by  some  persons 
under-done,  and  without  sauce, — snipes  particularly  so. 

Gravies  should  always  be  served  in  a covered  sauce 
tureen  quite  hot. 

DOLICHOS  SOYA  SAUCE. 

Take  fresh  soy  eight  ounces,  chilli  vinegar  one  pint,  garlic 
vinegar  one  quarter  of  an  ounce,  of  syrup  or  treacle  eight 
ounces,  port  wine  or  Vinde  Tinto  one  pint,  salt  four  ounces, 
tartaric  acid  one  ounce ; mix  the  whole  well  together. 

For  soup,  fish,  meat,  steaks,  &c. 

TO  CLARIFY  GRAVY. 

Veal  or  beef  gravy  is  to  be  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs. 

GRAVY  FOR  ROAST  MEAT. 

Most  joints  will  afford  sufficient  trimmings,  &c.,  to  make 
half  a pint  of  plain  gravy,  which  you  may  colour  with  a few 
drops  of  browning,  about  half  an  hour  before  you  think  the 
meat  will  be  done  ; mix  a salt-spoonful  of  salt,  with  a full 
quarter  pint  of  boiling  water  ; drop  this  by  degrees  on  the 
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brown  part  of  the  joint ; set  a dish  under  to  catch  it  (the 
meat  will  soon  brown  again) ; set  it  by  as  it  cools — the  fat 
will  settle  on  the  surface  ; when  the  meat  is  ready,  remove 
this,  and  warm  up  the  gravy  and  pour  it  into  the  dish. 

GRAVY  FOR  BOILED  MEAT 

May  be  made  with  the  parings  and  trimmings  ; or  pour 
from  a quarter  to  half  a pint  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  meat 
was  boiled  into  the  dish  with  it,  and  pierce  the  inferior  part 
of  the  joint  with  a sharp  skewer. 

MUSHROOM  CATSUP. 

Mushrooms  are  procured  in  all  parts  of  India  during  the 
rains,  and  to  make  your  own  catsup  will  not  only  be  found 
economical,  but  it  will  be  far  stronger  and  better  than  can 
ever  be  purchased.  Take  as  many  as  you  please  of  large 
flap  mushrooms  that  are  of  a reddish  brown  inside  (peel  off 
the  top  skin  or  not,  but  wipe  them  clean),  and  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  a deep  dish  ; sprinkle  them  over  with  clean  salt, 
then  add  another  layer  of  mushrooms  and  more  salt,  and  so 
continue  until  the  dish  or  pan  is  full ; let  them  remain  for 
about  eight  or  twelve  hours,  then  mash  up  the  whole ; 
strain  off  the  juice  : to  each  pint  add  half  an  ounce  of  black 
pepper  and  about  forty  or  fifty  cloves ; put  the  whole  into  a 
stone  jar,  and  place  the  jar  covered  over  in  a saucepan  of 
water,  and  let  it  boil  until  about  one-third  or  one-half  has 
evaporated ; set  the  whole  by  to  cool  and  settle,  then 
strain  it  off  clear  into  pint  or  half-pint  bottles,  adding  to 
each  pint  a table-spoonful  of  brandy  ; if  you  have  any 
claret  that  has  been  opened  or  otherwise,  you  may  add  a 
wine-glass  to  each  pint,  or  more,  as  you  please  : it  preserves 
the  catsup  better  in  this  country. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Having  prepared  the  mushrooms  as  above,  strain  them 
through  a cloth,  and  put  the  juice  into  a clean  saucepan,  and 
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boil  the  whole  gently,  taking  off  all  the  scum  as  it  rises  ; when 
boiled  down  to  about  one-half,  add  a little  wine,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a glass  to  each  pint ; remove  it  from  the  fire,  and 
put  it  into  a jug  to  cool  and  settle  ; then  strain  it  off  clear, 
and  bottle,  putting  into  each  bottle  a few  cloves  previous  to 
corking,  which  should  be  well  secured  by  wax  or  dammer. 

MUSTARD. 

Six  seers,  or  twelve  English  pounds,  will  give,  if  the  seed 
is  fresh,  three  pints  of  good  clear  oil ; this  is  the  best  for 
pickles,  and  is  preferred  by  all  natives  for  the  purpose. 
To  prepare  the  seed  so  as  to  remove  the  husks  or  skin 
more  effectually  than  is  usually  done,  it  is  necessary  to 
soak  them  in  water  for  a couple  of  days,  changing  it 
once  or  twice ; then  put  it  out  in  the  sun  to  dry,  after 
which  have  the  seed  only  bruised  with  a grinding-stone,  and 
the  husks  removed  by  a winnowing-fan,  which  will  make 
the  seed  clean  and  fit  for  grinding  and  other  domestic  pur- 
poses. Mix  (by  degrees,  by  rubbing  together  in  a mortar)  the 
best  flour  of  ipustard  with  vinegar,  white  wine,  or  cold  water 
in  which  scraped  horse-radish  has  been  boiled  ; rub  it  well 
together  till  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  only  make  as  much 
as  will  be  used  in  a day  or  two.  Mustard  is  sometimes  made 
by  mixing  it  with  cream,  sherry,  or  Madeira  wine,  or  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  flavoured  with  horse-radish,  instead  of  water. 

Ols. — The  French  mix  their  mustard  with  wines  and 
vinegar,  flavoured  with  various  sorts  of  sweet  herbs. 

MELTED  BUTTER. 

Take  four  ounces  of  butter  ; put  it  into  a small  clean 
saucepan  over  the  fire,  with  four  or  five  table-spoonsful  of 
milk  ; thicken  it  with  a tea-spoonful  of  the  finest  flour,  or 
with  not  quite  so  much  arrowroot,  else  it  will  be  too  thick  ; 
then  add  a small  wine-glass  of  water  ; hold  it  over  the  fire, 
shaking  it  round  (all  the  same  way)  till  it  begins  to  simmer  : 
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then  let  it  stand  and  boil  up.  It  should  be  of  the  thickness 
of  creaxn. 

Obs. — Instead  of  the  milk,  add  four  spoonsful  of  mush- 
room catsup,  and  you  have  an  excellent  sauce  for  fish,  flesh, 
or  fowl.  If  the  butter  oils,  pour  it  backwards  and  forwards 
from  the  butter-boat  to  the  stewpan  until  it  is  smooth  again. 

CLARIFIED  BUTTER. 

Take  any  quantity  of  butter  ; put  it  into  a saucepan  over 
a clear  fire  ; as  soon  as  it  boils,  the  process  should  be  con- 
ducted gently  ; take  off  the  butter-milk,  and  then  gently  let 
it  simmer  until  the  water  particles  are  all  evaporated,  and 
remove ; when  nearly  cool,  pour  off  the  butter,  carefully 
leaving  any  sediment  behind.  This  preparation  will  keep 
good  for  a length  of  time  ; only  see  that  the  vessel  in  which 
it  is  to  be  put  is  dry  and  clean. 

BUTTER,  BURNT. 

Put  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a frying-pan  ; when 
it  becomes  of  a dark  brown  colour,  add  a couple  of  spoons- 
ful of  vinegar,  with  a little  pepper  and  salt  ; serve  for  boiled 
fish  or  poached  eggs. 


BUTTERED  EGGS. 

Beat  and  strain  ten  or  twelve  eggs  ; put  a piece  of  butter 
into  a saucepan  ; keep  turning  it  one  way  till  melted  ; put 
in  the  beaten  eggs  and  stir,  them  with  a spoon  until  they 
become  quite  thick  : serve  upon  buttered  toast.  They  may 
be  eaten  with  fish,  fowl,  or  sausages. 

ANOTHKK  WAY. 

Chop  half-a-dozen  hard-boiled  eggs  ; put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  with  half  a tea-cupful  of  cream,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  a little  mace,  salt,  and  pepper  ; add  a little  shallot 
or  chives  minced,  or  the  same  quantity  of  white  onion  ; stir 
it  till  quite  hot,  but  it  must  not  boil. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


HINTS  ON  CHOOSING 

BEEF— or  gouoo  ka  gosh. 

When  old,  has  a coarse  grain,  the  fibres  are  tough,  and  of 
a dark  colour,  with  a deep  red  tinge  ; young  meat  is  quite 
the  reverse.  The  flesh  of  ox  beef,  to  be  good,  should  have 
a smooth  open  grain,  of  a light  red,  and  feel  tender  ; the 
fat  rather  white  than  yellow.  An  ox  that  has  not  been 
over-worked,  of  a middle  age  and  stall-fed,  furnishes  finer 
beef  than  even  a cow.  The  grain  of  cow  beef  is  closer 
than  that  of  an  ox,  and  not  of  so  bright  a red  ; the  fat 
whiter.  The  meat  of  bull  beef  has  a strong  scent,  is  much 
darker  and  coarser  in  the  grain,  and  of  a deep  red,  with 
coarse  yellow  fat.  Old  meat  is  always  tough  ; and  if  the 
animal  has  been  much  worked,  no  feeding,  keeping,  or 
preparation  will  make  the  meat  tender. 

Obs. — The  baron  of  beef,  so  famed  in  old  English  hospi- 
tality, and  now  rarely  produced  at  any  but  civic  feasts, 
being  the  most  substantial  dish  of  all,  is  the  same  joint  in 
beef  that  a saddle  is  in  mutton,  and  is  always  roasted. 

A LA  MODE  BEEF  OR  YEAL. 

Take  four  pounds  of  beef  or  veal  ; cut  it  into  pieces  of 
about  four  ounces  each  ; dip  them  into  an  equal  quantity  of 
common  and  shallot  vinegar  ; then  roll  them  in  the  follow- 
ing seasoning  : grated  nutmeg,  black  pepper,  and  all-spice, 
two  or  three  cloves  and  some  salt,  all  of  which  have  been 
pounded  ; add  to  this,  parsley,  lemon,  thyme,  marjoram, 
and  any  other  sweet  herbs  shred  fine  j put  into  the  stewpau 
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some  fine  suet  or  beef  lard,  with  any  dressings  from  the 
meat,  and  let  it  melt  over  the  fire.  Dredge  the  meat  with 
flour,  and  put  into  the  stewpan,  with  three  or  four  onions 
stuck  with  spice,  and  two  or  three  cloves  of  garlic,  to  every 
two  pounds  of  beef ; shake,  turn,  and  look  to  it  constantly 
until  it  is  well  browned  on  all  sides  ; add  a large  cut 
carrot  to  every  pound  of  meat,  and  a pint  of  browned  boil- 
ing water,  some  salt,  pepper,  and  all-spice  ; fix  the  top  of 
the  stewpan  down  with  common  flour  or  atta  paste,  and  set 
it  on  a slow  fire  to  simmer  gently  from  three  to  four  hours  ; 
when  done,  if  it  is  not  thick  enough,  take  out  a little  of 
the  stock ; and  when  cool,  thicken  with  some  ground  rice- 
flour,  and  give  it  time  to  cook. 

Obs. — Wine  or  acids  may  be  added  ; it  is  usual  in  London 
to  serve  this  up  with  endive,  beet,  or  any  other  salad. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  a small  round  of  beef ; remove  the  bone  ; rub  it 
well  with  four  ounces  of  saltpetre  and  half  a pound  of 
moist  sugar ; then  place  it  on  a board,  or  dresser,  and 
cover  it  with  another  board,  putting  over  it  some  very 
heavy  stones  ; let  the  juice  drain  from  the  meat  for  twelve 
hours  ; then  rub  the  meat  well  with  common  bay  salt  and  a 
few  cut  limes,  with  a little  spirit  if  you  please,  for  three  or 
four  consecutive  times,  morning  and  evening,  according  to 
the  weather,  and  longer  if  possible  ; then  clear  the  brine 
from  the  meat,  and  fillet  it  up  firmly.  Prepare  a stuffing  of 
chopped  parsley,  thyme,  two  or  three  anchovies,  or  a spoonful 
of  anchovy  sauce,  mace,  black  pepper,  and  a little  butter 
with  a sprinkling  of  all-spice  ; make  holes  here  and  there 
over  the  meat,  and  put  in  the  stuffing ; put  it  in  a pan  that 
will  just  hold  it,  and  fill  it  up  with  cold  water;  add  some 
whole  black  pepper,  and  cover  with  a common  paste ; bake 
it  for  several  hours ; when  cold,  take  off  the  crust  and  all 
the  fat,  and  serve  it  up  in  the  pan. 
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BEEF  COLLARED  AND  SERVED  IN  VARIOUS  WAYS. 

The  pieces  generally  selected  tfor  this  purpose  are  the 
thin  flanks,  short  ribs,  and  leg,  boned,  all  the  coarse  sinews 
being  removed,  and  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  way  : — 
If  the  collar  is  to  be  roasted,  sprinkle  the  meat  with 
garlic  or  any  seasoned  vinegar ; brush  it  with  egg,  and 
strew  over  some  sweet  herbs,  cooked  oysters  or  mushrooms, 
or  any  force-meat,  or  lay  slices  of  bacon  in  the  middle,  and 
season  highly  ; then  braise  it  partially,  and  roll  and  tie  it 
up  nicely  with  a bandage  of  cloth  ; dip  it  in  vinegar,  and 
if  the  weather  permits,  hang  it  up  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  cook  it  in  a saucepan,  or  braise  it  and  let  it  cool  in  the 
cloth.  It  may  be  larded  and  roasted  and  served  with  gravy, 
or  brush  it  with  egg  sprinkled  with  crumbs,  mushrooms, 
&c.  Glaze  and  serve  it  as  other  roast  meats,  or  it  may  be 
served,  cut  in  slices,  when  cold. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  a shin  or  leg  of  beef,  boned  ; remove  all  the  coarse 
sinews  and  nerves  ; stew  until  quite  tender  ; cut  the  meat 
into  small  pieces ; season  with  some  sweet  herbs,  pepper 
and  salt,  four  table-spoonsful  of  mushroom  catsup,  the  same 
of  wine  ; put  it  into  a stewpan,  and  cover  it  with  liquor  in 
which  the  beef  was  dressed  ; set  it  on  a slow  fire  to  simmer 
gently  for  half  an  hour ; then  add  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs 
or  pickled  cucumbers  ; mix  the  whole  together  and  put  it 
into  a mould.  When  cold,  turn  it  out. 

EDGE  BONE 

When  salted  or  corned,  is  to  be  dressed  in  the  same 
manner  as  a round,  and  the  same  accompanying  vegetables  : 
it  may  also  be  roasted  and  forced  with  oysters,  mushrooms, 
&c. 

Obs. — The  soft  fat-like  marrow  which  is  found  on  the  back 
is  best  when  hot ; and  the  hard  fat  near  the  end,  when  cold. 
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RIBS 

When  salted,  are  called  the  brisket,  and  various  other  pieces 
are  dressed  in  the  same  way,  but  seldom  roasted  in  India. 

ROUND. 

Skewer  it  up  tight  of  a proper  shape  ; tie  a broad  band 
round  it  to  keep  the  skewers  in  their  places  ; put  it  into 
plenty  of  cold  water,  and  carefully  take  the  scum  off  as  it 
rises.  Let  it  boil  until  all  the  scum  is  removed,  and  then 
put  the  pot  in  which  it  is  on  one  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer 
slowly  until  it  is  done.  A round  of  fifteen  pounds  will  take 
about  three  hours. 

Obs. — Served  with  any  boiled  vegetables  as  a garnish, 
such  as  carrots,  greens,  &c.  Peas  or  suet  pudding  is  a 
good  accompaniment.  The  outside  slices  may  be  used  for 
potted  beef. 


STEAKS— OR  BEBBEE  STEAK  (COR.) 

Should  be  cut  from  the  best  part  of  the  rump,  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  thick.  There  is  great  art  in  cutting 
them  nicely ; and,  as  they  are  used  in  this  country  mostly 
fresh,  they  require  to  be  beat  with  a light  roller  for  some 
time.  Many  cooks  prick  them  all  over  with  a fork  ; but 
this  deprives  them  of  much  of  their  flavour,  although  it 
makes  them  appear  tender. 

The  time  of  cooking  cannot  be  precisely  laid  down,  as 
tastes  vary  so  much  in  that  point.  A little  garlic,  onion,  or 
shallot  juice  may  be  put  into  the  dish,  or  it  may  be  rubbed 
with  asaftetida.  Those  who  are  fond  of  a good’  steak  will 
order  that  never  more  than  one  is  to  be  served  at  the  same 
time,  and  then  brought  hot-and-hot  from  the  kitchen. 

GRILLED  OR  BROILED. 

Cut  the  steaks  off  the  rump  or  ribs  of  a fore-quarter ; 
ha\ e a very  clear  fire,  and  the  gridiron  clean  and  perfectly 
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liot ; lay  on  the  steaks  with  meat  tongs,  turning  them  con- 
stantly till  they  are  done  enough  ; sprinkle  a little  salt  over 
them  before  taking  off  the  fire  ; serve  perfectly  hot,  with  a 
plain  gravy  and  sliced  onions,  raw  or  fried,  or  rub  a little 
butter  over  the  steaks  the  moment  of  serving.  The  fat  to 
be  served  with  the  steaks  must  be  done  separately,  that  the 
dripping  of  the  grease  may  not  smoke  the  meat. 

Obs. — A gridiron  that  has  its  bars  fluted  is  the  best  for 
dressing  them  on,  as  the  gravy  is  preserved,  and  runs  into 
a trough  at  the  end. 

fried. 

Cut  the  steaks  the  same  as  for  broiling ; prepare  in  the 
same  way ; put  some  butter  or  ghee  into  a frying-pan,  and 
when  it  is  "hot,  lay  in  the  steaks,  and  keep  turning  until 
done  enough  ; serve  hot,  with  mushroom,  oyster,  brown,  or 
any  other  sauce. 

Obs. — If  fried  onions  are  to  be  served  with  them,  they 
must  be  dressed  after  the  steaks  are  removed  from  the  pan, 
or  else  with  brown  onion  sauce  separately,  as  some  persons 
have  an  objection  to  them.  Frying  steaks  is  the  custom 
most  generally  practised  in  this  country ; and  as  the  meat  is 
more  equally  dressed,  evenly  browned,  and  the  gravy  pre- 
served, perhaps  it  is  preferable  to  broiling. 

STEAK  PIE — OR  BKEBEE  STEAK  KA  PIK. 

Cut  the  steaks  off  a rump,  or  any  other  good  part  of  the 
beef  (beat  them  with  the  rolling-pin ),  fat  and  lean  together, 
about  half  an  inch  thick  ; put  over  them  salt,  pepper,  and 
parboiled  onions,  minced  or  grated  bread,  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  pickled  cucumber,  minced ; roll  them  up, 
or  pack  them  neatly  into  the  dish,  or  lay  the  beef  in  slices ; 
add  some  spoonsful  of  gravy  and  a tea-spoonful  of  vinegar ; 
cover  with  a puff  paste,  and  bake  it  for  an  hour. 

Obs. — In  Devonshire,  slices  of  apple  and  onions  are  add- 
ed, when  it  is  called  squab  pie. 
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PUDDING. 

Cut  rump  steaks,  not  too  thick ; if  fresh,  they  must  be 
beaten  with  a roller  or  chopper ; cut  them  into  thin  pieces ; 
then  trim  off  all  the  skin,  sinews,  &c.  ; have  some  onions 
peeled  and  chopped  fine,  also  some  potatoes  peeled  and  cut 
into  slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ; rub  the  inside  of  a 
mould  or  basin  with  butter  ; cover  it  with  paste  ; season  the 
steaks  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg ; put  in 
a layer  of  steaks,  then  of  potatoes,  and  so  on  till  it  is  full ; 
occasionally  sprinkle  some  of  the  chopped  onions ; add  to  it 
four  spoonsful  of  mushroom  catsup,  a little  lemon  pickle, 
and  a wine-glass  of  broth  or  water.  Roll  out  a top,  and 
close  it  well  by  wetting  the  rims  and  pressing  them  together 
to  prevent  the  water  getting  in  ; dip  a clean  cloth  in  hot 
water,  sprinkle  a little  flour  over  it,  and  tie  up  the  pudding ; 
put  it  in  a large  pot  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  two  hours 
and  a half  ; take  it  up,  remove  the  cloth,  turn  it  down  in  a 
dish ; and  when  wanted,  take  away  the  basin  or  mould. 

Obs. — This  pudding  may  be  made  in  half  the  time/**' 
first  partly  dressing  the  steaks,  vegetables,  &c.,  in  a stewpltn 
with  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  add  any  other  season- 
ing you  please,  such  as  oysters,  artichokes,  bottoms,  &c. 
Mock  oyster  sauce  may  be  served  with  it. 

SIRLOIN  OF  BEEF 

Is  the  prime  part  for  roasting  ; when  to  be  used,  it  should 
be  washed,  then  dried  with  a clean  cloth,  and  the  fat  covered 
over  with  paper,  tied  on  with  thread  ; care  must  be  taken  to 
balance  the  meat  properly  upon  the  spit ; but  if  not  exactly 
right,  it  is  better  to  make  it  equal  by  fastening  on  a leaden- 
headed skewer,  then  pierce  it  again  with  the  spit.  It  is 
to  be  basted  with  a little  butter  or  dripping,  and  afterwards 
with  its  own  fat,  all  the  time  it  is  roasting.  Just  before 
being  taken  up,  it  must  besprinkled  with  a little  salt,  then 
dredged  up  with  flour,  and  basted  till  it  is  frothed.  When 
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taken  from  the  spit,  a little  boiling  salt  and  water  should  be 
poured  along  the  bone  to  mix  with  the  gravy  ; garnish  with 
scraped  horse-radish  and  slices  of  Yorkshire  podding. 

Obs. — A sirloin  will  take  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  for 
each  pound  weight  roasting. 

KIDNEYS— OR  GOORDA. 

FRIED. 

Cut  them  through  the  broad  way,  and  skewer  them  flat  ; 
lay  them  in  a marinade  of  oil,  vinegar,  sliced  onions,  chopped 
parsley,  and  pepper  ; do  them  slowly  over  a clear  fire,  and 
baste  with  a little  butter  ; have  some  minced  parsley  to  strew 
over  the  edges  ; sprinkle  a little  fine  salt  over  them,  and  lay 
in  the  centre  of  each  a bit  of  fresh  butter,  and  serve  very  hot. 

STEWED. 

Cut  across  and  fry  them,  and  finish  as  stewed  steaks  with 
onions,  mushrooms,  &c.  ; or  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  serve  in 
a sauce  with  catsup,  lemon  pickle,  &c. 

PALATES. 

Parboil,  skin,  and  cut  the  palates  into  strips,  or  simmer 
them  in  stock  until  the  skin  will  come  off  ; then  stew  them 
in  stock  with  pepper,  salt,  a glass  of  wine,  and  seasoning  ; 
let  them  simmer  slowly  until  quite  tender  ; or  when  they  are 
cut  into  strips,  fry  an  onion  in  butter,  and  add  the  palates 
and  a few  sweet  herbs  ; moisten  them  with  some  highly- 
seasoned  stock,  and  when  ready  add  a little  mustard. 

ITALIAN  STEAKS. 

Take  the  steaks  from  the  middle  of  the  rump  where  tender; 
rub  them  with  pounded  mace,  pepper,  and  salt  ; put  them 
into  a stewpan,  and  close  the  top  with  coarse  paste  ; put  it 
over  hot  ashes  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Obs. — An  a la  blaize  pan  will  answer  the  purpose  better. 

EXTRACT. 

Prepare  exactly  as  for  beef  stock  or  gravy,  but  instead  of 
water  use  wine  ; Cape,  Marsala,  in  fact  any  white  wine,  may 
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be  used  ; simmer  very  slow  with  the  top  of  the  pot  covered 
with  fire,  that  the  steam  may  not  evaporate. 

Obs. — Both  this  and  the  beef  gravy  may  be  made  with  a 
leg  of  beef  only  ; the  ends  of  the  marrow-bone  must  be  sawed 
off,  and  to  prevent  the  marrow  from  flowing  it  must  be  re- 
moved. It  may  be  cooked  in  ajar  in  an  oven  or  bainmarie. 

FILLET  OF  BEEF  BRAISED. 

Take  a sirloiu,  and  carefully  cut  out  the  inside  or  fillet 
from  underneath,  leaving  only  a small  portion  of  fat  at  the 
sides  (lard  it  lengthwise  with  small  lardoons  of  fat  bacon)  ; 
prepare  and  cut  into  slices  four  onions,  one  turnip,  one 
carrot,  one  head  of  celery,  one  leek,  a handful  of  parsley,  a 
sprig  of  thyme,  and  four  peach  leaves  ; moisten  the  whole 
with  a cup  of  fresh-made  ghee  or  olive  oil  ; lay  your  fillet 
in  a deep  dish,  cover  with  the  vegetables,  and  let  it  remain 
for  twelve  hours ; then  place  the  fillet  on  a light  spit  ; 
spread  the  vegetables  on  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper,  and 
tie  it  carefully  round  with  twine,  so  that  the  vegetables 
may  not  drop  off  whilst  roasting.  Oil  the  paper,  or  baste 
it  with  warm  ghee,  that  it  may  not  burn.  Roast  it,  ac- 
cording to  its  size,  for  an  hour  or  longer  ; then  remove  the 
vegetables,  brown  it  lightly  with  a salamander,  and  it  is  ready 
to  be  served  with  a sauce  puree,  or  otherwise. 

Obs. — The  sirloin  may  be  boned,  and  then  stewed  with 
the  same  kind  of  vegetables  as  are  used  for  preparing  the 
fillet,  by  putting  them  into  a stewpan  with  a pint  of  water  ; 
put  over  a brisk  fire  ; keep  stirring  it  the  whole  time  until 
/ reduced  to  a glaze,  then  put  in  the  beef  ; fill  the  stewpan 
with  water,  skim  it  while  boiling,  and  let  it  simmer  for  three 
or  four  hours.  Take  it  out,  and  serve  with  a good  flavoured 
sauce,  and  such  stewed  vegetables  as  may  be  in  season. 

GLAZE. 

Break  the  bones  of  a leg  or  shin  of  beef ; cover  it  with  cold 
water,  and  set  it  near  the  fire  to  heat  gradually  till  it  nearly 
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boils  for  about  an  hour ; skim  it  carefully  while  any  scum  rises ; 
pour  in  a little  cold  water  to  throw  up  any  scum  that  may 
remain  ; let  it  come  to  a boil  again  and  skim  it  carefully. 
When  the  broth  appears  clear,  let  it  boil  for  eight  or  ten 
hours,  and  then  strain  it  through  a sieve  into  a pan  and  let 
it  cool.  The  meat  may  be  used  for  potted  beef.  Next  day 
remove  all  the  fat  from  the  top  of  it,  and  pour  it  through  a 
tamis  or  sieve  as  gently  as  possible  into  a stewpan,  taking 
care  not  to  let  any  particle  of  the  settlings  at  the  bottom  go 
into  the  stewpan  which  should  be  well  tinned  if  made  of 
iron.  Add  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  whole  black  pepper  to 
it ; let  it  boil  briskly  with  the  pan  uncovered  on  a brisk  fire  ; 
if  any  scum  rises,  it  must  be  removed  with  a skimmer. 
When  it  begins  to  thicken,  and  is  reduced  to  about  a quart, 
it  must  be  removed  to  a smaller  stewpan  ; set  it  over  a gentle 
fire  till  it  is  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  a thick  syrup,  and 
take  care  it  does  not  burn  ; the  least  inattention,  and  your 
labour  is  lost.  Take  a little  of  it  out  in  a spoon  and  let  it 
cool ; if  it  sets  into  a strong  jelly,  it  is  done  enough  ; if  it 
does  not,  boil  it  a little  longer  till  it  does.  It  is  best  pre- 
served in  small  flat  earthen  pots  ; or  else  if  you  prefer  it  in 
the  form  of  cakes,  pour  it  into  a dish  a quarter  of  an  inch 
deep  ; when  it  is  cold,  turn  it  out,  and  divide  into  pieces  of  an 
ounce  and  a half  or  an  ounce  each  •>  put  them  out  in  the  sun 
to  dry,  and  when  hardened,  keep  in  a canister  or  dry  place. 

Obs. — If  it  burns,  it  acquires  a very  disagreeable  acid 
flavour. 

HARRICOT. 

A stewed  brisket  cut  into  slices,  and  served  with  the  same 
sauce  of  vegetables  as  directed  for  Harricot  mutton. 

HUNTER’S  BEEF. 

Take  a round  of  beef  ; rub  it  well  with  three  or  four 
ounces  of  saltpetre  ; put  a board  with  heavy  weights  upon 
it  to  express  the  juice  ; eight  hours  after,  rub  the  beef  well 
with  the  following  mixed  ingredients  : all-spice  three  ounces, 
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cloves  two,  black  pepper  one,  two  pounds  of  salt,  and  half  a 
pound  of  brown  sugar  ; put  it  into  a large  pan,  and  have  the 
meat  well  rubbed  every  twelve  hours  ; squeeze  over  it  a 
dozen  limes  cut  in  halves,  with  a glass  of  brandy  ; when 
your  beef  is  ready,  cut  two  or  three  pounds  of  beef  suet 
small  ; put  one-half  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish  under  the 
beef,  and  the  rest  upon  the  top  ; cover  it  with  a coarse  paste 
of  common  flour  and  bake  it.  When  cold,  take  off  the  crust, 
and  pour  off  the  gravy,  which  preserve. 

BEEF  TEA. 

Cut  a pound  of  lean  meat  into  thin  slices  ; put  it  in  two 
pints  and  a half  of  cold  water  ; set  it  over  a very  gentle  fire 
to  become  gradually  warm  ; remove  the  scum  as  it  rises  ; 
let  it  continue  simmering  gently  for  an  hour;  strain  it 
through  a napkin,  and  let  it  stand  ten  minutes  to  settle,  and 
then  pour  off  the  clear  tea. 

Obs.  The  meat,  if  boiled  till  tender,  may  be  used  for 
potted  beef.  Beef  tea  may  be  flavoured  by  the  addition  of 
an  onion  and  a few  corns  of  black  pepper,  and  a little  mush- 
room catsup. 

BUBBLE  AND  SQUEAK. 

Chop  some  boiled  white  cabbages,  or  the  heart  of  any 
• other  with  some  potatoes  ; season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
little  butter,  and  some  slices  of  cold  boiled  salted  beef.  Put 
the  fried  cabbage  and  potatoes  into  a dish,  and  lay  round  it 
the  slices  of  beef  fried  ; serve  very  hot. 

Obs.  The  meat  is  best  when  under-done. 

POTTED  BEEF. 

Take  three  pounds  of  well-boiled  salted  beef  ; pick  out  any 
gristle  or  skin  ; chop  it  fine.  Pound  it  carefully  in  a stone 
mortar  with  a little  butter  or  fat  till  it  is  a fine  paste  • sea 
son  it  by  degrees,  while  you  are  beating  it,  with  black  pep- 
per, all-spice,  or  cloves  pounded,  or  mace  or  grated  nutmeg-  • 
put  it  in  pots  ; press  it  down  as  close  as  possible,  and  cover 
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it  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  with  clarified  butter  or  beef 

suet ; the  latter  is  best  for  India. 

Ohs, The  less  gravy  or  butter,  and  the  more  labour  given 

to  pounding,  will  be  the  better,  if  you  wish  it  to  keep. 

HAMBURG. 

Put  on  in  cold  water  a brisket  of  beef ; when  it  boils 
skim  it  well ; take  out  the  beef  and  let  it  cool,  and  then 
rub  it  well  with  three  liandsful  of  salt  and  an  ounce  of  salt- 
petre ; beat  it  well  with  a rolling-pin  for  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  ; put  it  into  a pickling  tub  ; strew  over  a bandful 
of  salt  ; let  it  lie  four  days,  turning  and  rubbing  it  occa- 
sionally  ; put  a little  more  salt,  and  let  it  lie  four  days 
more  ; after  which,  sew  it  in  a cloth,  and  let  it  hang  twelve 

days  in  smoke  ; grate  and  use  it. 

Obs  —As  meat  will  only  in  the  cold  season  allow  of  its 
being  so  long  in  the  salt,  add,  if  it  is  to  be  afterwards 
smoked,  half  a drachm  or  thirty  drops  of  creosote  to  a wine- 
glass of  brandy,  and  rub  it  over  the  meat ; this  is  an  esce  - 
lent  preservative,  and,  if  used  in  curing  pork  for  boiling, 
gives  it  all  the  flavour  of  being  smoked. 


DUTCH. 

Rub  on  an  ox’s  heart  two  ounces  of  common  salt,  halt  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  coarse  brown 
sugar,  and  a little  salt  ; turn  and  rub  it  for  nine  days,  then 
hang  it  in  the  kitchen  to  dry-it  will  become  quite  hard. 
When  required  for  use,  cut  off  a piece  and  boil,  and  when  co  , 
grate  it  for  spreading  on  bread  and  butter;  it  may 
served  with  curled  butter  over  it. 


SCOTCH  COLLOPS. 

Cat  any  pieces  of  tender  lean  beef  into  slices;  brown 
some  batter  and  flour  in  a saucepan ; put  m the  beef  m h 
some  salt,  pepper,  and  a flnely-mmced  omon  (half 
apple  or  some  green  papaw  is  an  movement) , add  a 
hot  water ; cover  the  pan  closely,  and  stew  t.ll  tender. 
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GOBBITS. 

Cut  a piece  of  beef  into  small  bits ; season  them  with 
pepper,  salt,  grated  lemon  peel  and  nutmeg,  some  parsley 
and  shallot  finely  chopped  ; fry  them  brown  in  butter,  and 
stew  them  till  tender  in  a rich  brown  gravy,  adding  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar  and  one  of  port  wine  ; put  thickly  over 
them  grated  bread,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little 
butter,  and  brown  them  with  a salamander. 

TO  DRESS  THE  INSIDE  OF  A COLD  SIRLOIN. 

Cut  off  the  meat  with  a little  of  the  fat  into  strips  three 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  thick  ; season  with  pepper 
and  salt ; dredge  them  with  flour,  and  fry  them  brown  in 
butter ; then  simmer  them  in  a rich  brown  gravy  ; add 
mushroom  catsup,  onion,  and  shallot  vinegar,  a table-spoonful 
of  each  ; garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

OLIVES. 

Cut  the  steaks  very  thin  ; cover  them  with  farce,  which 
may  be  seasoned  high  with  mushrooms  ; roll  up  tight  and 
tie  them  firm  ; fry  quick  in  beef  dripping  ; stew  them  in 
stock,  and  add  ketchup,  butter,  and  flour,  or  dip  them  in 
egg  and  crumbs  ; fry  and  serve  on  an  oyster  ragout. 

MINCE  COLLOPS  OF  BEEF. 

Take  beef,  chop  and  mince  it  very  small,  to  which  add 
some  salt  and  pepper ; put  some  ghee  into  a frying-pan,  and 
slice  some  onions  into  it  and  fry  them  ; add  a little  water 
to  it,  and  then  put  in  the  minced  meat ; stew  it  well,  and  in 
a few  minutes  it  will  be  fit  to  serve  up. 

BEEF  SAUSAGES. 

Mince  fine  two  pounds  of  beef,  and  a pound  of  suet,  or 
what  is  called  hogs’  leaf,  from  the  belly  of  a pig ; season 
high  with  pounded  black  pepper,  salt,  all-spice,  and  winter 
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savory  ; mix  and  fill  the  small  intestines  that  have  been 
well  scoured  and  cleaned  ; tie  them  in  lengths,  and  hang 
them  in  the  smoke  for  use. 

BEEF  AND  OYSTER  SAUSAGES. 

Scald  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  oysters  in  their  own 
liquor ; take  them  out  and  chop  them  finely ; to  every 
pound  of  beef  add  half  a pound  of  suet,  with  au  ounce  of 
crumbs  and  an  egg,  a little  garlic,  sweet  herbs,  spices,  and 
salt ; fill  them  in  three  inches  length,  or  pack  them  closely 
into  a jar  ; when  to  be  used,  roll  it  into  the  form  of  small 
sausages  ; dip  them  into  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  ; 
strew  grated  crumbs  of  bread  over  them,  or  dust  with  flour, 
and  fry  them  in  ghee  or  fresh  dripping  ; serve  them  upon 
fried  bread,  hot. 

Obs. — Mushrooms  may  be  used  instead  of  oysters  or  cray- 
fish; and  if  made  only  as  required,  will  be  better  suited  to  this 
climate. 


COW-HEELS,  OR  OX  FEET,  TO  DRESS. 

First  wash  them  well,  and  boil  in  plenty  of  hot  water  till 
the  hoofs  come  off,  and  the  hair  can  be  peeled  off  and 
scraped  clean ; wash  them  well  again  in  fresh  water,  and 
boil  till  all  the  bones  separate  easily. 

COW-HEELS,  POTTED. 

To  pot  them,  cut  them  into  small  pieces  ; add  a little  of 
the  liquor,  heat  it,  and  season  with  some  salt,  pepper,  and 
vinegar  ; put  it  in  a mould,  and  when  it  becomes  cold  turn 
it  out.  This  is  eaten  with  vinegar  and  mustard  ; they  may 
be  served,  without  being  cut  small,  either  hot  or  cold  ; if 
hot,  serve  with  thick  parsley  and  butter. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Cut  them  into  small  bits  ; dip  them  into  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  beaten  up,  and  rub  them  in  bread  crumbs,  seasoned  with 
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pepper,  salt,  and  minced  parsley  ; fry  them  in  ghee  or 
butter;  cut  into  thin  slices  a good  dish  of  onions;  fry 
them  in  ghee,  and  serve  them  hot,  with  the  fried  heels  laid 
upon  them. 

Obs. — The  liquor  may  be  made  into  jelly  or  soup,  or  used 
to  enrich  sauces  or  gravies. 


OX-CHEEK,  STEWED. 

Clean,  prepare  the  cheek,  and  put  it  into  lukewarm 
water;  let  it  lie  three  or  four  hours,  then  put  it  into  cold 
water  and  let  it  soak  for  twelve  more  ; wipe  it  clean ; put 
it  into  a stewpan,  and  just  cover  it  with  water  ; skim  it 
well  when  it  is  coming  to  a boil ; then  put  two  whole 
onions,  sticking  two  or  three  cloves  into  each , three  turnips 
quartered,  a couple  of  carrots  sliced,  two  bay  leaves  or 
peach,  and  twenty-four  corns  of  all-spice,  a head  of  celery 
and  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  and  salt;  to  these  add 
cayenne  and  a little  garlic  if  approved  of.  Let  it  stew 
gently  till  perfectly  tender,  about  three  hours ; then  take 
out  the  cheek,  divide  it  into  small  pieces  fit  to  help  at 
table ; skim  and  strain  the  gravy ; melt  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  butter  in  a stewpan  ; stir  into  it  as  much  flour  as  it  will 
take  up  ; mix  with  it,  by  degrees,  a pint  and  a half  of  the 
gravy;  add  to  it  a table-spoonful  of  basil,  tarragon,  or 
elder  vinegar,  or  the  like  quantity  of  mushroom  or  walnut 
catsup  or  port-wine,  and  give  it  a boil.  Serve  up  in  a deep 
or  ragout  dish. 


MARROW-BONES. 

Saw  the  bones  even,  so  that  they  will  stand  steady ; put 
a piece  of  paste  over  the  ends ; set  them  upright  in  a sauce- 
pan, and  boil  till  they  are  done  enough.  A beef  marrow- 
bone will  require  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours. 
Serve  fresh  toasted  bi’ead  with  them. 
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v PICKLING-SALT. 

Brown  sugar  and  common  salt  of  each  two  pounds,  salt- 
petre eight  ounces,  renders  meat  salted  with  it  very  finely 
flavoured  and  red. 

PICKLE  FOR  BEEF,  HAM,  OR  TONGUE. 

Boil  together  for  twenty  minutes  two  gallons  of  water, 
three  pounds  of  bay  salt,  two  pounds  of  common  salt,  two 
pounds  of  coarse  sugar,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  two  of 
black  pepper,  bruised  and  tied  in  a fold  of  muslin  ; clear  off 
the  scum  thoroughly  as  it  rises  ; pour  the  pickle  into  a tub 
or  a deep  earthen  pan,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold  lay  in  the 
meat,  of  which  every  part  must  be  perfectly  covered  with  it. 

PICKLE  IN  BRINE. 

A good  brine  is  made  of  bay  salt  and  water  thoroughly 
saturated,  so  that  none  of  the  salt  remains  undissolved  ; into 
this  brine  the  substance  to  be  preserved  is  plunged,  and  kept- 
covered  with  it.  In  this,  vegetables,  French  beans,  arti- 
chokes, and  olives  may  be  preserved. 

SALTING. 

“ Meat  preserved  with  Carson’s  salting  machine  will  keep 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  brine  with  which  it  is 
impregnated.  If  it  be  required  to  keep  for  a month,  use  the 
receipt  marked  No.  1 ; if  two  months,  No.  2 ; if  beyond  that 
time,  No.  3.  Meat  pickled  with  No.  1 will  preserve  the 
character  of  fresh  meat,  and  No.  2 corned  meat ; so  that 
by  this  instrument  and  process,  persons  on  a voyage  may 
have  provision  nearly  fresh  for  a great  length  of  time,  as  by 
forcing  a little  salt  and  water  (for  example)  to  the  bone, 
particularly  where  there  isajoint,  and  around  the  pope’s-eye 
in  a leg  of  mutton,  the  other  parts  will  remain  sweet  without 
salt  for  many  weeks,  if  hung  in  an  airy  place. 
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FOR  MAKING  PICKLE  OR  BRINE. 

Ns.  1. 

Take  of  common  salt  (or  neemuck)  . . , . 5 lbs. 

Molasses  (or  suckher) 4 lb. 

Water  (or  panee) 1 gallon. 

Mix  the  whole  together,  and  allow  it  to  stand  quiet  for 
half  an  hour  (or  longer)  ; then  pour  or  strain  off  the  clear 
liquid,  taking  care  that  no  particle  of  salt  or  other  substance 
pass  into  the  machine  : this  is  very  important,  as  such  par- 
ticles may  stop  the  hole  in  the  nipple  ; but  should  a particle 
of  salt  or  fat  get  into  it,  if  the  nipple  be  placed  in  hot  water, 
the  salt  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  fat  can  be  blown  out. 


No.  2. 


Take  of  common  salt  (or  neemuck) 
Saltpetre  (or  soorah) 

Molasses  (or  suckher)  . 

Water  (or  panee)  .... 


. 6 lbs. 

. i lb. 

. 4 lb. 

. 1 gallon. 


Dissolve  as  above,  using  the  clear  liquor  for  the  machine  ; 
the  salt  not  dissolved  to  be  poured  or  rubbed  on  the  surface 


of  the  meat. 


No.  3. 

STRONG  BRINK. 

Take  of  common  salt  (or  neemuck)  . . .7  lbs. 

Nitre  (or  saltpetre  or  soorah)  . , . . f lb. 

Water  (or  panee) 1 gallon. 

Dissolve,  and  use  as  No.  2,  covering  the  meat  with  salt ; 
or  place  it  in  strong  brine,  after  using  the  machine. 


No.  4. 


SWEET  PICKLE  FOR  TONGUES  AND  IIAMS. 


Take  of  common  salt  (or  neemuck) 
Saltpetre  (or  soorah)  , 

Coarse  sugar  (or  suckher)  . 

Water  (or  panee) 


7 lbs. 

4 lb. 

4 lb. 

1 gallon. 


To  be  used  the  same  as  No.  2.  If  the  ham,  tongue,  bacon, 
&c.,  is  to  be  cured  or  smoked,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  to 
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each  quart  of  the  above  pickle  a table-spoonful  or  more  of 
Hackin’s  essence  of  smoke. 

Obs. — Essence  of  smoke  is  nothing  more  than  a little 
creosote  dissolved  in  spirits. 

VEAL,  TO  CHOOSE. 

The  flesh  of  the  bull  and  cow  calf  of  this  country  is  pretty 
much  the  same,  though  the  latter  is  preferred  for  the  udder. 
Choose  the  meat  of  which  the  kidney  is  well  covered  with 
white  thick  fat ; the  other  parts  should  be  dry  and  white  ; 
if  clammy  or  spotted,  the  meat  is  stale  and  bad.  If  veal 
is  in  danger  of  not  keeping,  wash  it  thoroughly  and  boil 
the  joint  ten  minutes,  putting  it  into  the  pot  when  the 
water  is  boiling  hot ; then  wipe  it  dry  and  put  it  into  a 
cool  place. 

FILLET,  ROASTED. 

Take  out  the  bone,  and  fill  the  space  with  stuffing  or 
force-meat ; put  some  also  under  the  flap  ; serve  it  up  with 
good  melted  butter  and  slices  of  lime  over  it.  It  requires 
particular  care  to  roast  it  a nice-brown. 

THE  LOIN. 

This  is  considered  the  best  part  of  the  veal ; the  clump 
end  must  be  stuffed  like  the  fillet,  and  a toast  may  be  put 
under  the  kidney,  the  fat  being  as  delicate  as  marrow. 
Serve  with  melted  butter,  the  same  as  a fillet. 

SHOULDER  OF  VEAL. 

Stuff,  as  for  fillet,  with  force-meat,  and  serve  as  the 
same 

LOIN  OF  VEAL  AUX  PETITS  POIS. 

Prepare  and  roast  the  loin  ; put  two  ladiesful  of  white, 
sauce  into  a stewpan  with  a quart  of  boiled  peas  ( previously 
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dressed  with  a sprig  of  mint),  a little  salt,  a tea-spoonful 
of  sugar  ; let  it  boil  up,  then  add  two  table-spoonsful  of 
butter,  with  a little  arrowroot ; shake  the  whole  over  the 
fire  ; pour  it  into  a dish,  and  place  the  loin  in  the  centre  ; 
serve  quite  hot. 

Obs. — The  peas  may  be  dressed  in  a brown  sauce,  with  a 
little  chopped  parsley,  and  served  with  a roast  loin  or  breast 
of  veal. 

THE  KNUCKLE  OF  YEAL 

Is  generally  boiled  plain,  and  sent  up  with  parsley  and 
butter. 

LOIN  OF  VEAL  A LA  PUREE  DE  CELERI. 

Having  your  veal  nicely  roasted,  place  a border  of  mashed 
potatoes  round  the  dish  ; take  some  sticks  of  celery,  clean- 
ed, cut  off  the  tops,  and  make  a puree.  Stew  the  bottoms 
in  some  consomme  with  a little  sugar  until  tender  ; place 
them  upright  in  the  border  of  potatoes,  with  the  veal  in  the 
centre,  and  pour  the  puree  of  celery  round  ; serve  quite  hot. 
The  puree  should  be  of  the  consistence  of  good  cream. 

NECK 

May  be  made  into  pie  or  broth. 

TO  BLANCH  VEAL  OR  FOWL. 

Veal  of  every  part  is  to  be  made  firm  by  means  of  boil- 
ing-hot water  ; also  lay  the  flesh  of  any  kind  of  fowl  re- 
quired to  be  rendered  firm  in  hot  water,  allowing  it  to  re- 
main undisturbed  at  a short  distance  from  the  fire,  plung- 
ing it  afterwards  into  cold  water.  Especially  veal  intended 
for  cooking,  or  previously  cut  up  into  proper  pieces  for  a 
fricassee,  is  to  be  kept  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  boiling 
water  at  a distance  from  the  fire,  and  then  removed  and 
washed  in  cold  water.  A leg  or  breast  of  veal  must  be  set 
on  the  fire  with  cold  water,  to  draw  it  a little  ; it  must  not, 
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however,  boil,  as  that  extracts  much  of  its  goodness.  Re- 
move it  from  the  fire,  cover  it  over,  and  let  it  stand  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  it  will  be  found  to  have  be- 
come perfectly  drawn  and  whitened.  Take  it  out  and  lay 
it  in  cold  water  ; wash  it,  and  dry  it  with  a clean  cloth. 

CALF’S  HEAD — or  buchroo  ka  kullah — TO  BOIL. 

Cut  it  in  two,  and  take  out  the  brains  ; wash  the  head 
well  in  several  waters,  and  soak  it  in  warm  water  for  ten 
minutes  before  dressing  ; then  put  the  head  into  a saucepan 
with  plenty  of  cold  water,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  care- 
fully remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  It  must  be  stewed  very 
gently  till  it  is  tender,  and  serve  with  fine  parsley  and  but- 
ter ; the  brains  and  tongue  in  a separate  dish  ; the  brains 
made  into  a sauce  with  chopped  sage,  cream,  &c. 

Obs. — When  cold,  it  is  very  tasteless,  but  serves  to  make 
an  excellent  hash  ; the  liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled  may  be 
converted  into  soup. 

DRESSED  CALF’S  HEAD— or  butchroo  ka  kulla— HASHED. 

Take  any  of  the  head  and  tongue  that  remains,  and  cut 
into  squares  or  slices  ; sprinkle  over  it  a little  salt,  pepper, 
and  nutmeg,  and  dredge  or  powder  it  with  a little  fine  flour 
or  arrowroot.  If  any  soup  of  the  previous  day  remains, 
make  it  up  to  a pint  with  good  mutton  broth,  adding  a 
glass  of  white  or  red  wine,  with  three  spoonsful  of  mush- 
room catsup  ; put  the  meat  into  it  and  give  it  a boil-up  ; 
when  it  is  ready,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lime. 

Qbs. — A good  cook  will  judge  how  much  flour  or  arrow- 
root  is  necessary  to  thicken  the  quantity  of  gravy  used,  as 
much  must  depend  upon  the  remains  of  the  head,  &c. 

ROAST. 

Wash  and  clean  it  well ; parboil  it ; take  out  the  bones, 
brains,  and  tongue  ; make  force-meat  sufficient  for  the  head, 
and  some  balls,  with  bread  crumbs,  minced  suet,  parsley, 
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grated  ham,  and  a little  pounded  veal  or  cold  fowl ; season 
with  salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel ; bind  it 
with  an  egg  beaten  up  ; fill  the  head  with  it,  which  must 
then  be  sown  up  or  fastened  with  a skewer  and  tied.  While 
roasting,  baste  it  well  with  butter  ; beat  up  the  brains,  with 
a little  cream,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  some  minced  parsley,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt ; blanch  the  tongue — that  is,  skin  it ; 
cut  it  into  slices,  and  fry  it  with  the  brains,  force-meat 
balls,  and  thin  slices  of  bacon  ; serve  the  head  with  white  or 
brown  thickened  gravy ; place  the  brains,  tongue,  and  force- 
meat balls  round  it ; garnish  with  sliced  lemon.  It  will 
take  one  hour  and  a half  to  roast.  > 

* CALF’S  HEAD  BIGARREE. 

Clean  and  blanch  a calf’s  head  ; boil  it  till  the  bones  will 
separate  easily,  then  bone  and  press  it  between  two  dishes 
to  give  it  an  oblong  shape ; beat  well  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
a little  melted  butter,  pepper  and  salt ; divide  the  head  when 
cold,  and  brush  it  all  over  with  the  beaten  eggs,  and  strew 
over  it  grated  bread  ; repeat  this  twice;  with  the  grated 
bread  that  is  put  over  one-half,  a good  quantity  of  finely- 
minced  parsley  should  be  mixed.  Place  the  head  in  a dish, 
and  bake  it  of  a nice  brown  colour  ; serve  with  a sauce  of 
parsley  and  butter,  or  one  of  good  gravy  mixed  with  the 
brains,  which  have  been  previously  boiled  and  chopped  ; 
season  with  a little  white  pepper  and  salt. 

RUSSIAN  METHOD. 

Simmer  it  in  sugar  and  water  till  the  bones  come  out ; 
keep  the  cheeks  whole  ; cut  the  remainder  in  pieces  ; put  it 
all  but  the  cheeks  again  into  the  stock  ; stew  it  till  it  be- 
comes like  a jelly,  and  when  there  is  just  time  sufficient  to 
stew  some  raisins,  have  them  ready  cleaned  and  rubbed,  and 
put  them  in  whole  ; vinegar  and  more  sugar  are  to  be  added, 
if  necessary,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  taste.  The  tongue  and 
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brains  are  served  up  separately,  with  a little  of  the  gravy 
thickened,  and  seasoned  with  port  wine  and  a little  whole 
pepper. 

POTTED  CALF’S  HEAD. 

Wash  and  clean  half  a head  if  large,  or  the  whole  if 
small ; let  it  lie  a few  hours  to  soak,  changing  the  water 
occasionally  ; then  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  the  feet  that 
have  been  well  cleaned,  four  onions  minced,  some  parsley, 
thyme,  salt,  and  cayenne  ; put  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
it,  and  let  it  stew  gently  for  three  or  four  hours  ; then  take 
out  the  head  and  feet ; separate  it  from  the  bones  ; mince 
and  add  some  more  pounded  black  pepper  and  salt,  then 
strain  the  liquor  upon  it ; stew  for  half  an  hour,  and  put  it 
into  moulds. 

VEAL  OLIVES. 

Cut  half-a-dozen  slices  off  a fillet  of  veal,  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  as  long  and  as  square  as  you  can  ; flatten  them 
with  a chopper,  and  rub  them  over  with  an  egg  that  has 
been  beaten  ; cut  some  fat  bacon  as  thin  as  possible,  the 
same  size  as  the  veal  ; lay  it  on  the  veal,  and  rub  it  with  a 
little  of  the  egg  ; make  a little  veal  force-meat,  and  spread 
it  very  thin  over  the  bacon  ; roll  up  the  olives  very  tight ; 
rub  them  with  the  egg,  and  then  roll  them  in  fine  bread- 
crumbs ; put  them  on  a small  skewer  aud  roast  them  at  a 
brisk  fire.  They  will  take  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

VEAL  COLLOPS. 

Cut  some  slices  from  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  and  then 
prepare  some  grated  bread,  seasoned  with  cayenne  pepper 
and  salt ; rub  the  slices  over  with  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  then 
dip  them  in  the  bread-crumbs ; fry  them  in  a stewpan  in  a 
small  quantity  of  butter  until  both  surfaces  are  nicely 
browned  ; then  place  them  on  one  side. 
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Prepare  a gravy  with  a tea-cupful  of  water  (consomme  is 
best),  a small  piece  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour,  half-a-dozen 
sprigs  of  parsley,  some  sweet  herbs,  two  burnt  onions,  three 
cloves,  and  a little  mushroom  catsup  ; let  these  simmer  on  a 
slow  fire  for  half  an  hour,  . stirring  occasionally  ; garnish 
with  lemon. 

VEAL  CUTLETS. 

\ 

Prepare  the  cutlets,  nicely  flatten,  and  dredge  a little  fine 
salt  over ; dip  them  in  melted  butter,  and  put  them  upon  a 
hot  gridiron  over  a very  clear  fire,  but  not  too  hot ; turn 
them  quickly,  to  prevent  the  butter  dropping,  and  to  harden 
them  ; to  preserve  the  juice  let  them  be  well  cooked,  and  of 
a fine  colour  ; dish  them  on  gravy,  and  garnish  with  tufts  of 
fried  parsley  or  crumbs. 

CUTLETS  (SCOTCH). 

Cut  thin  ; beat  them  well  ; lay  them  in  vinegar,  mace', 
pepper,  and  salt  for  some  hours  ; fry  them  slowly  a light 
brown,  and  pour  into  the  pan  a little  seasoned  stock  ; let  them 
simmer,  and  thicken  with  flour  and  butter. 

MINCED  VEAL. 

Mince  it  as  fine  as  possible  (do  not  chop  it) ; put 
it  into  a stewpan,  with  a few  spoonsful  of  veal  or  'mut- 
ton broth,  a little  lemon-peel,  minced  fine,  a spoonful  of 
milk  or  cream  ; thicken  with  butter  and  flour,  and  season 
it  with  salt,  a table-spoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  or  a little 
lemon-juice. 

FRIED  LIVER  AND  BACON. 

Cut  the  liver  rather  thin,  but  not  too  thin,  so  as  to- harden 
in  the  frying ; chop  a quantity  of  parsley  ; ueason  it  with 
pepper,  and  lay  it  thick  upon  the  liver;  cut  slicesof  bacon, 
and  fry  both  together  ; add  a little  lemon-pickle  to  the  gravy 
made  by  pouring  the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  flouring,  and  adding 
boiling  water. 
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VEAL  KIDNEYS. 

Cut  three  kidneys  into  thin  slices  ; put  a spoonful  of  ghee 
or  butter  into  a stewpan,  and  just  as  it  begins  to  get  brown 
throw  in  the  kidneys  ; stir  them  about,  and  as  soon  as  they 
get  brown,  shake  in  adessert-spoonfulof  flour  ; stir  it  well,  and 
add  a wine-glass  of  white  wine,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  broth, 
some  small  mushrooms,  and  let  all  boil  together  for  five 
minutes;  season  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  the  juice  of 
a small  lime ; if  too  thick,  reduce  with  a little  broth  ; serve 
plain,  or  as  for  ris  de  veau  en  caisses,  or  in  a croustade  of 
bread  of  a light  brown  colour. 

CROQUETTES  OF  VEAL  OR  FOWL. 

Pound  in  a mortar  cold  veal  and  fowl,  with  a little  suet, 
some  chopped  lemon-peel,  lemon-thyme,  chives,  and  parsley ; 
season  with  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt ; mix  all  well  together  ; 
add  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  beaten  ; roll  it  into  balls,  and 
dip  them  into  an  egg  beaten  up  ; then  sift  bread-crumbs 
over  them,  and  fry  in  ghee  or  butter. 

CROQUETTES  OF  SWEETBREAD. 

Mince  some  cold  sweetbreads  which  have  been  dressed, 
and  boil  them  in  a white  sauce  or  veloute  ; when  quite  cold, 
form  them  into  balls,  or  rolls  about  two  inches  long  ; fry 
and  serve  them  with  fried  parsley  in  the  middle.  Or  make 
the  croquette  meat  into  a rissole  ; roll  out  a piece  of  thin 
puff  paste,  enclose  the  meat  in  it,  brush  it  over  with  a 
beaten  egg,  and  strew  over  it  grated  bread  ; fry  it  of  a light 
brown  colour. 

CUTLETS  OF  VEAL,  FOWL,  OR  MUTTON,  WITH  LOVE-APPLE 

SAUCE. 

Prepare  cutlets  of  veal,  fowl,  or  mutton  ; nicely  flatten, 
and  dredge  a little  fine  salt  over  ; dip  them  in  melted  butter, 
and  put  them  upon  a hot  gridiron  over  a very  clear  fire,  but 
not  too  hot ; turn  them  quickly  to  prevent  the  butter 
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dropping,  and  harden  them  to  preserve  the  juice  ; then  cover 
them  with  the  following  sauce  previously  prepared  : Take 

twelve  ripe  tomatas  ; cut  them  into  halves  ; squeeze  them 
just  enough  to  get  all  the  water  and  seeds  out ; put  them  in 
a stewpan  with  a capsicum  and  two  or  three  table-spoonsful 
of  beef  gravy  ; set  them  on  a slow  fire  till  properly  melted ; 
then  rub  them  through  a tamis  into  a clean  stewpan,  with  a 
little  white  pepper  and  salt ; simmer  them  together  a few 
minutes ; thicken,  if  requisite,  with  a little  butter  rolled  in 
arrowroot  or  flour. 

Obs. — An  onion,  with  a clove  or  two,  or  a little  tarragon 
vinegar,  is  sometimes  added. 

COTELETTES  DE  VEAU  A LA  SANS  FACON. 

Prepare  and  shape  your  cutlets  nicely  ; cutoff  the  skin  or 
any  unnecessary  part ; dip  them  into  beaten  egg  ; then  into  a 
dish  of  bread-crumbs,  finely-chopped  parsley,  and  eschalots; 
flatten  with  your  knife  ; then  dip  them  into  boiling  ghee, 
and  then  again  into  the  bread-crumbs  ; flatten  again  wiih 
your  knife,  and  boil  them  over  a clear  fire  ; dress  them  in  a 
tasteful  manner,  or  with  nicely-mashed  potatoes. 

ESCALOPES  DE  RIS  DE  VEAU  EN  CAISSES, 

Blanch  some  sweetbreads  ; cut  them  in  slices  a little  thinner 
than  the  fourth  of  an  inch  ; place  some  ghee  in  a saucepan, 
with  two  table-spoonsful  of  finely-chopped  young  onions  ; 
lay  the  sweetbreads  over  ; season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
place  them  over  a slow  fire  ; when  done,  add  a table-spoonful 
of  chopped  mushrooms,  the  same  of  parsley,  half  a pint  of 
brown  sauce,  a little  glaze,  half  a pint  of  clear  broth,  some 
grated  nutmeg,  and  sugar  ; simmer  and  keep  shaking  the 
whole  well  together  for  ten  minutes  ; have  ready  some  small 
paper  cases  ; fill  each  three  parts  full ; egg  the  top  ; sprinkle 
some  bread-crumbs  over,  and  place  them  in  an  oven  for 
twenty  minutes  ; pass  a salamander  over,  and  dress  them 
tastefully  in  a dish.  ' 
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MUTTON — oi{  Biiaukk  ka  oosir. 

The  selection  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  its  appearance  ; 
a fine  grain,  with  firm  white-looking  fat,  and  a plumpness  in 
the  meat  not  yielding  to  the  finger  like  dough  when  pressed, 
is  to  be  chosen.  Butchers  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
blowing  their  meat  to  give  it  a fulness ; such  should  always 
be  rejected.  It  is  not  only  a very  dirty  custom,  but  the 
meat  will  never  keep  so  long  as  it  otherwise  would  if  dressed 
without  this  practice,  and  which  a butcher,  unless  par- 
ticularly cautioned,  is  sure  to  do.  The  finest  mutton  is 
wedder,  of  from  five  to  six  years  old,  that  has  been  fed  on 
grain,  and  is  generally  priced  at  more  than  treble  the  common 
country  meat.  The  flesh  of  ewe  mutton  is  paler,  and  not 
of  so  high  a flavour ; ram  and  goat  mutton  is  larger,  the  flesh 
a deeper  red,  and  strong  tasted. 

The  joints  principally  brought  to  table  in  this  country  are 
the  saddle,  hind,  and  fore-quarter,  leg,  and  loin.  The  saddle 
at  large  parties  is  sometimes  cut  with  a portion  of  the  hind 
legs  attached,  which,  when  dressed,  though  it  may  give  it 
the  appearance  of  being  large  and  finer,  is  anything  but 
recommendable,  from  its  unsightliness,  as  well  as  being  very 
uneconomical. 

SADDLE  OF  MUTTON. 

This  joint  should  be  hung  as  long  as  possible,  the  kidneys 
being  removed  ; a few  cloves  of  garlic,  stuck  under  the  fat, 
improves  its  flavour.  When  to  be  dressed,  divide  the  tail, 
and  skewer  the  pieces  back  in  a ring  on  each  side  ; let  the 
flaps  also  be  turned  under,  and  the  joint  carefully  put  on  the 
spit ; before  it  is  dished,  sprinkle  it  with  salt,  dredge  it 
with  flour,  and  froth  it  nicely. 

HAUNCH  OF  MUTTON. 

This  joint  is  prepared  and  dressed  the  same  as  the  saddle ; 
a couple  or  more  cloves  of  garlic  may  be  stuck  in  the 
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knuckle,  and,  if  necessary,  a little  pounded  ginger  and  black 
pepper  rubbed  over  it. 

Obs. — To  dress  it  like  venison,  after  it  has  hung  a suffi- 
cienttime, lay  it  in  a dish,  and  soak  it  in  port  wine,  turning 
it  frequently  ; then  paper  up  the  fat,  and  roast  it,  basting  it 
with  butter  and  the  wine  mixed  together  ; serve  with  gravy 
and  currant  jelly  sauce. 

FORE-QUARTER  OR  SHOULDER. 

Either  of  these  joints  may  be  roasted  and  dressed  in  the 
usual  manner,  or  if  salted  for  a day  or  two  and  boiled, 
should  be  smothered  with  onion  sauce  ; this  sauce  is  also 
sent  to  table  sometimes  with  the  roast  shoulder.  It  is  an 
economical  plan  to  salt  the  shoulder  for  boiling,  and  dress 
the  remainder  either  as  a braise,  chops,  harricot,  cutlets,  &c. 

LEG  OF  MUTTON 

May  be  roasted,  boiled,  stewed,  cut  into  streaks,  &c. 
If  roasted,  it  is  dressed  as  the  haunch  or  shoulder  ; beet- 
root is  a proper  accompaniment.  When  to  be  boiled,  it  should 
be  put  in  a paste  or  cloth  to  keep  it  clean  ; serve  with  caper 
sauce,  mashed  turnips,  or  other  vegetables. 

Obs. — It  is  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  roasting  and  boiling  the  different 
joints  minutely.  I consider  it  sufficient  to  mention  the  way 
in  which  they  should  be  served  and  sent  to  table. 

HARRICOT  OF  MUTTON. 

Take  a tender  neck  or  loin  of  mutton  ; cut  into  chops  of 
equal  thickness ; flour  and  fry  them  brown  in  a little  butter, 
and  drain  them  on  a cloth ; spread  over  a dish  or  sieve, 
then  put  them  into  a stewpan,  and  cover  with  gravy,  which 
may  be  made  in  the  frying-pan  by  the  addition  of  a little 
boiling  water  ; add  one  large  or  a dozen  small  button  onions, 
a couple  of  turnips  cut  into  slices,  and  stew  gently  until  the 
meat  is  tender;  then  take  out  the  chops  and  vegetables  ; 
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strain  *the  gravy,  removing  all  the  fat;  put  some  butter  into 
the  stewpan,  with  a little  flour,  and  stir  it  until  melted  and 
smooth  ; add  the  gravy  to  this  by  degrees,  and  stir  together 
till  it  boils.  Have  ready  some  carrots  and  turnips,  cut  into 
slices,  with  a few  small  onions  parboiled  ; add  these  to  the 
meat ; season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  simmer  gently  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ; then  take  out  the  chops,  lay  them  in  a 
dish,  and  cover  with  the  sauce  and  vegetables. 

Obs. — Beef  steaks  and  veal  cutlets  may  be  dressed  in  the 
same  way. 

WHITE  SAUCE  FOR  HARRICOT. 

Cut  some  young  turnips  into  small-sized  balls  or  any  other 
shape,  blanch  them  in  boiling  water,  and  drain  them;  stew 
them,  with  a little  sugar  and  a few  table  spoonsful  of  clear 
broth,  on  a quick  fire;  reduce  them  to  a glaze,  and  then  take 
them  off ; pour  in  four  or  five  spoonsful  of  broth  or  becha- 
mel ; season  with  salt,  and  if  too  thick,  add  a little  cream, 
and  cover  the  chops  with  the  sauce. 

GIGOT  A L’AIL ; LEG  OF  MUTTON  WITH  GARLIC. 

Shred  as  much  garlic  as  you  please ; put  it  into  five 
different  waters,  with  a little  salt ; boil  it  five  minutes  in  each; 
drain,  and  place  in  the  dripping-pan  under  the  mutton  whilst 
roasting  ; or  else  put  the  garlic  with  some  of  the  gravy  into 
a stewing-pan,  and  give  it  a gentle  browning. 

HASHED  MUTTON. 

Trim  of  all  sinews,  skin,  and  gristle  ; cut  the  meat  into 
neat  slices,  and  lay  it  on  a plate  on  one  side ; take  the 
remainder  of  the  joint,  bones,  &c.,  and  cover  them  with 
boiling  water;  add  some  peppercorns,  the  same  of  all-spice, 
a few  sprigs  of  parsley,  half  a head  of  celery  cut  into  slices, 
with  some  lemon-thyme ; let  this  simmer  gently  for  half  an 
hour ; slice  a little  onion,  put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  butter,  and  fry  it  over  a quick  fire  until  a 
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light  brown ; then  stir  in  as  much  flour  or  arrowroot  as  will 
make  a thick  paste  by  degrees  ; add  the  gravy  you  have 
made,  and  let  it  boil  very  gently  until  it  is  of  the  thick- 
ness of  cream ; then  strain  it  into  a basin,  and  put  it  back 
into  the  stewpan ; season  it  with  a spoonful  of  walnut  or 
mushroom  catsup,  or  pickled  onions,  girkins,  capers,  &c., 
(cover  the  bottom  of  a dish  with  sippets  of  bread) ; put  in 
the  meat,  and  let  it  simmer  gently,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; 
place  it  in  the  dish,  with  the  gravy  over  the  sippets,  plain 
or  fried,  and  serve.  ^ 

A PLAINER  WAY. 

Cut  the  meat  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt ; sprinkle  it 
with  flour  or  arrowroot ; make  a gravy  with  the  remainder, 
to  which  add  a few  slices  of  onions  ; when  sufficiently  done, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  any  pickle  liquor;  add  the 
meat,  and  let  it  warm  up,  but  not  boil ; garnish  with  fried 
sippets  cut  into  the  shape  of  dice. 

M A INTENON  CUTLETS. 

Cut  your  mutton  into  chops  ; beat  them  flat  with  a rolling- 
pin  ; mash  the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  and  mix  with 
it  chopped  sweet  herbs,  grated  bread,  nutmeg,  salt,  and 
pepper ; cover  the  chops  with  it,  and  put  each  into  a piece 
of  clean,  well-buttered  paper ; broil  them  over  a clear  fire, 
turning  them  often ; serve  in  the  paper,  or  with  brown  gravy. 

CHOPS. 

TO  BROIL. 

Trim  your  chops  nicely ; sprinkle  a little  pepper  and 
salt  over  them,  and  broil  over  a clear  fire. 

FRIED  IN  POTATO  BATTER. 

Dress  your  chops  hla  Maintenon  ; remove  the  paper  ; then 
cover  with  mashed  boiled  potatoes,  bound  together  with  the 
yolks  of  eggs  ; fry  them  in  hot  ghee  to  a nice  delicate  brown. 
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MUTTON  CHOPS. 

Cut  your  chops  and  trim  them  ; dip  them  into  hot  melted 
butter  or  warm  ghee ; cover  with  grated  bread,  mixed  with 
chopped  parsley,  a little  sweet  maijoram,  salt,  and  pepper  ; 
then  dip  the  chops  into  the  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  up,  and 
sprinkle  them  with  crumbs  of  bread  ; fry  them  in  butter,  and 
serve  with  a thickened  gravy. 

ANOTnKR  WAY. 

Cut  the  chops  off  a loin  of  mutton  ; pare  off  the  fat ; dip 
them  into  a beaten  egg,  and  strew  over  them  grated  bread, 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  some  finely-minced 
parsley  ; fry  them  in  a little  butter,  and  lay  them  upon  a sieve 
to  drain  near  the  fire  ; thicken  about  half  a pint  of  gravy, 
add  a table-spoonful  of  mushroon  catsup  and  one  of  port 
wine  ; put  the  chops  into  a dish  with  the  gravy,  and  garnish 
with  fried  parsley  or  sliced  lime,  or  as  cotelettes  de  veau. 

KIDNEYS  WITH  CHAMPAGNE. 

Take  six  or  twelve  kidneys,  according  to  the  quantity 
that  you  wish  to  dress  ; remove  the  skins  ; cut  and  mince 
them  into  small  slices  ; have  a little  bit  of  lean  bacon  cut 
into  squares  ; fry  them  with  a very  little  bit  of  butter  : 
when  the  bacon  is  of  a good  colour,  put  in  the  kidneys, 
taking  care  to  shake  the  pan  frequently  so  as  to  fry  them 
equally ; when  they  are  done,  strew  over  them  a little 
salt  and  pepper,  some  parsley  chopped  very  fine,  and  a very 
small  bit  of  shallot  well  chopped,  also  throw  in  a little  flour  : 
stir  up  all  with  a spoon,  then  moisten  with  a glass  of  white 
champagne,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  otherwise  the  kidneys 
will  be  hard  and  uneatable  ; add  a little  lime  and  a little 
cayenne,  and  observe  that  this  dish  should  be  well  seasoned. 
Put  the  kidneys  first  in  the  dish,  and  let  the  sauce  have 
one  boil  to  do  the  flour  ; mind  that  the  sauce  be  properly 
thick  to  add  to  the  meat,  but  not  too  much  so. 
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BROILED  KIDNEYS. 

Cut  the  kidneys  open  in  the  centre,  and  remove  the  skin 
that  covers  them  ; then  keep  the  two  sides  open  with  a 
small  skewer  of  wood  ; dust  them  well  with  pepper  and  a 
little  Salt;  dip  them  into  melted  butter  ; broil  the  side  that  is 
cut  open  first ; then  turn  them,  that  they  may  retain  their 
gravy.  Have  ready  some  chopped  parsley,  mixed  with 
fresh  butter,  lemon-juice,  pepper,  and  salt;  put  a little 
over  each  kidney,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish. 

FRENCH  WAY. 

Cut  the  kidneys  into  very  thin  slices;  flour  and  fry  quickly 
until  they  are  quite  crisp  ; while  frying,  add  pepper  and 
salt ; serve  in  a good  brown  gravy,  slightly  flavoured  with 
garlic. 

SQUAB  PIE. 

Cut  apples  or  white  pumpkin  as  for  other  pies,  and  lay 
them  in  rows  with  slices  or  pieces  of  mutton,  pork,  or  bacon  ; 
shred  two  or  three  middle-sized  onions,  and  sprinkle 
amongst  them,  adding  salt,  pepper,  and  sugar,  with  a suffi- 
ciency of  clear  gravy  or  water  ; cover  with  a paste  as 
usual. 

SHEEP’S  BRAINS— ou  bharee  ra  mugguge— FRIED. 

Take  the  skin  from  the  brains,  without  breaking  them, 
and  let  them  soak  for  two  hours  in  lukewarm  water  ; when 
they  are  quite  white,  put  them  into  a stewpan,  half  full  of 
boiling  water,  with  half  a pint  of  vinegar  and  some  salt ; 
let  them  boil  till  they  are  firm,  which  they  will  soon  be  ; 
then  put  them  to  drain  ; make  a very  light  batter  ; cut 
and  dip  them  into  it  ; fry  of  a nice  brown  over  a quick  fire. 
They  require  a good  deal  of  frying.  Garnish  them  with' 
fried  parsley, 
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SHEEP’S  TROTTERS. 

Stew  them  gently  until  the  bones  come  out ; save  the 
liquor  they  are  boiled  in  for  stock ; take  out  the  bones, 
and  stuff  the  skin  with  force-meat ; stew  them  in  some  of 
the  stock  for  half  an  hour,  which  must  be  flavoured  with 
onions,  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  mushroom 
catsup  or  Harvey  sauce. 


HAGGIS. 

Wash  and  clean  the  hearts  and  lights,  or  the  pluck; 
cleanse  and  parboil  them,  then  mince  very  small ; add  one 
pound  of  chopped  suet,  with  two  or  three  large  onions  minc- 
ed, and  four  table-spoonsful  of  flour  or  oatmeal ; season 
highly  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  mix  all  well  together, 
the  bag  or  stomach  being  very  clean  ( which  it  can 
only  be  made  by  continual  fresh  washings  and  soakings); 
put  in  the  above  ingredients  and  press  out  all  the  air  ; 
sew  it  up,  and  boil  for  two  or  three  hours.  A cloth 
that  has  been  wetted  and  sprinkled  with  flour  may  be  used, 
or  it  may  be  boiled  in  a jar  tied  over. 

MUTTON  HAM. 

Take  a large  fat  leg  of  mutton  (lean  meat  will  not  answer), 
two  ounces  of  raw  sugar,  four  ounces  of  common  salt,  and 
half  a spoonful  of  saltpetre  ; the  meat  is  to  be  well  rubbed 
with  this,  and  then  placed  in  a deep  dish ; it  must  be  beaten 
aud  turned  twice  a day  for  three  days;  the  scum  which  comes 
from  the  meat  having  been  taken  off,  it  is  to  be  wiped  and 
again  rubbed  with  the  mixture,  and  the  meat  well  rolled;  this 
should  be  done  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  the  meat  should  be 
regularly  turned,  after  which  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  smoke 
for  ten  or  twelve  days,  or  dipped  in  pyroligneous  acid. 

Obs. — Green  mango  wood  is  the  best  for  smoking  meat 
with. 
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LAMB. 

When  carefully  fattened,  this  is  light  and  suitable  for  deli- 
cate stomachs;  the  generality  brought  to  market  and  offered 
for  sale  is  far  inferior  to  the  mutton,  and  very  seldom  fit  to 
be  put  on  the  table ; indeed,  few  Indian  legs  of  mutton  ex- 
ceed in  weight  the  leg  of  lamb  at  home. 

SADDLE  OF  LAMB  AUX  PETITS  POIS. 

Roast  a saddle  of  lamb  or  of  small  mutton  in  the  same 
manner  with  vegetables  as  directed  for  a fillet  of  beef,  and 
brown  it  with  a salamander.  Put  a quart  of  boiled  green 
peas  into  a stewpan,  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  sugar,  a little  arrowroot,  and  six  table-spoonsful  of 
cream;  shake  them  round  well  over  the  fire;  pour  them 
in  the  dish,  and  dress  the  saddle  over  them. 

TO  BOIL  A LEG. 

Place  it  in  cold  water  and  simmer  gently,  allowing  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  little  more  to  each  pound  ; the  loin, 
cut  into  chops  and  dressed,  may  be  put  round  it. 

TO  ROAST  A LEG. 

It  may  be  prepared  in  different  ways  for  roasting,  such  as 
larding  with  ham  or  bacon,  or  forced  with  oysters  or  mush- 
rooms; but  it  is  most  usual  here  to  dress  the  loin  and  leg 
together,  and  send  to  table  with  plain  clear  gravy  and  potatoes 
brown  round  it.  Mint  sauce  is  generally  served  with  roast  or 
boiled  lamb. 

FORE-QUARTER 

When  roasted  whole,  either  at  or  before  Bending  to  table, 
the  shoulder  may  be  raised  and  a pat  of  butter  laid  between 
the  meat  with  cayenne  pepper,  lime-juice,  and  a table-spoon- 
ful of  mushroom  catsup. 

Obs. — A fore-quarter  of  kid  is  to  be  dressed  in  the  same 
way ; both  should  be  served  quite  hot,  with  mint  sauce,  in  a 
butter-boat. 
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STEWED  BREAST  WITH  CUCUMBERS. 

Half-roast  it,  either  in  the  regular  manner  or  in  a stewpan, 
and  give  it  a nice  brown  appearance;  then  add  a sufficient 
quantity  of  stock,  with  sliced  cucumbers,  sweet  herbs,  peppier, 
and  salt;  stew  it  gently  without  boiling,  and  thicken  the 
sauce,  before  serving,  with  flour  or  arrowroot. 

Obs. — The  breast  may  be  boiled  plain,  and  served  with 
mashed  turnips  or  white  beet-root. 

SHOULDER  OF  MUTTON  OR  LAMB  A LA  POLONAISE. 

Cut  the  meat  from  the  top,  and  a little  from  the  bottom 
(of  a cold  roast  shoulder),  so  as  to  preserve  the  shape;  lay 
the  shoulder  in  a baking  dish,  and  surround  the  joint  with 
mashed  potatoes;  mince  the  meat;  cut  off  very  fine ; chop  up 
an  onion ; put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  a little  butter,  and  fry  a 
light  brown ; add  a table-spoonful  of  arrowroot,  a pint  of 
brown  sance,  with  half  the  quantity  of  stock ; boil  for  a few 
minutes;  add  the  minced  meat,  season  with  salt  and  some 
mushroom  catsup  ; then  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  a couple  of 
eggs ; stir  the  whole  well ; when  the  eggs  have  set,  put  it 
over  the  shoulder,  and  egg  it  well ; sprinkle  it  with  bread- 
crumbs, and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  Salamander 
a light  brown,  and  serve  with  a little  seasoned  gravy 
round  it. 

Obs. — A cold  saddle  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way, 
only  when  cutting  off  the  meat,  leave  the  flaps  entire  to  pre- 
serve the  shape. 

BREAST  WITH  GREEN  PEAS  AND  BROWN  SAUCE. 

Braise  the  whole  breast;  when  it  is  done,  take  out  the 
small  bones;  flatten  it  between  two  dishes,  and  let  it  cool ; 
next  cut  it  into  the  size  of  small  chops,  and  warm  it  in  some 
of  the  liquor  in  which  the  breast  has  been  braised  ; lastly, 
drain  and  glaze  and  cover  it  with  the  peas  in  the  following 
manner  : — Take  some  very  fine  peas,  which  prepare  (see 
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French  fashion)  with  a little  fresh  butter  ; drain  them,  then 
simmer  them  over  a very  slow  fire,  with  a small  slice  of 
ham,  and  a bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions  ; when  they 
are  nearly  done,  take  out  the  ham,  parsley  and  onions  ; 
finish  dressing  them  with  two  spoonsful  of  espagnole  and 
a little  sugar ; cover  the  meat  with  this.  If  you  have 
no  espagnole,  put  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  with  the  peas ; 
moisten  with  some  of  the  liquor  which  has  braised  the 
breast  of  lamb  or  mutton  ; reduce  it,  and  season  with  salt 
and  pepper. 

LEG  OF  LAMB  A LA  PALESTINE. 

Boil  your  leg  of  lamb  either  in  a cloth  or  paste  ; when 
ready,  dress  it  over  with  a puree  rather  thicker  than  usual  of 
Jerusalem  artichokes. 

Obs. — A boiled  leg  may  also  be  dressed  with  a puree  of 
turnips  or  spinach. 

FORE-QUARTER  OF  LAMB  AUX  POINTS  D’ASPERGES. 

Roast  your  lamb  with  a paper  over  it ; have  ready  a 
sauce  prepared  with  the  green  tops  of  asparagus ; pour  it 
round  the  lamb,  and  serve  hot. 

BREAST  WITH  PEAS  AND  WHITE  SAUCE. 

Take  a breast  of  lamb,  which  braise  as  above  ; stew  the 
peas  also  in  the  same  manner,  but  instead  of  using  espagnole, 
yon  must  use  some  tournee,  or  a small  bit  of  butter  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour  will  answer  the  same  purpose  ; moisten 
with  broth  only.  Thicken  the  sauce  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  to  give  a white  appearance. 

TO  FRY  A BREAST. 

Fry  it  plain,  or  dip  it  in  an  egg  well  beaten  on  a plate,  and 
strew  some  fine  stale  bread-crumbs  over  it ; garnish  with 
crisp  parsley,  and  serve  with  grill  sauce. 
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SHOULDER  GRILLED. 

First  boil  it ; score  it  in  chequers  about  an  inch  square  ; 
rub  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  pepper,  and  salt ; strew 
it  with  bread-crumbs  and  dried  parsley  or  sweet  herbs ; 
broil  it  over  a clear  fire  till  it  is  a nice  light  brown  colour  ; 
send  up  some  gravy  with  it,  or  make  a sauce  for  it  of  flour 
and  water  well  mixed  together,  with  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter, 
a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  or  walnut  catsup,  and  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon  or  lime. 

HOTCH-POTCH. 

v Take  as  many  mutton  or  lamb  chops  as  you  please  ; cut  off 
the  fat ; prepare  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  green  peas,  celerly, 
lettuce, — in  fact  any  vegetables  (pepper  and  salt) ; cut  into 
small  slices,  place  a layer  of  chops  first  in  the  stewpan, 
cover  with  the  mixed  vegetables,  put  on  another  layer  of 
chops,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  is  added  ; then  cover  with 
water,  and  let  it  simmer  for  two  or  three  hours  gently.  The 
vegetables  must  be  very  well  cooked,  but  not  dissolved. 

FRICANDELLANS. 

Mince  the  lean  of  cold  lamb  or  veal  very  fine  ; soak  a 
large  slice  of  bread  in  boiling  milk  ; mash  it,  and  mix 
with  it  the  minced  meat,  a beaten  egg,  some  boiled  chopped 
parsley  and  thyme,  a little  grated  lemon-peel,  pepper,  and 
salt ; make  it  into  small  flat  cakes,  and  fry  them  in  butter 
or  ghee.  Serve  up  dry,  or  with  a little  rich  gravy. 

SWEETBREAD  A LA  DREUX. 

Select  them  of  a large  size  and  very  white ; pare  the 
sinews  and  the  fat ; throw  the  sweetbreads  into  warm  water, 
and  let  them  disgorge  the  blood,  and  make  them  as  white  as 
possible  ; blanch  them  thoroughly,  which  is  known  by  their 
becoming  quite  firm  under  your  figures  ; as  long  as  you 
feel  a softness  in  them,  they  are  not  blanched  through. 
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Then  set  them  to  cool  in  cold  water  ; lard  them  with  ham 
chequer-like,  very  close  to  the  level  of  the  sweetbread  ; put 
the  sweetbreads  betweeu  layers  of  bacon,  and  stew  them 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  ; next  drain  and  glaze  them,  and 
serve  up  either  with  veloute  sauce  or  espagnole. 

LAMB’S  SWEETBREADS. 

Blanch  them  and  put  them  a little  while  into  cold  water, 
then  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a ladleful  of  broth,  some 
pepper  and  salt,  a small  bunch  of  onions,  and  a blade  of 
mace  ; stir  in  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  and  stew  half  an 
hour.  Have  ready  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  well 
beaten  in  cream,  with  a little  minced  parsley,  and  a few 
grates  of  nutmeg  ; put  in  some  boiled  asparagus-tops  to  the 
other  things  ; do  not  let  it  boil  after  the  cream  is  in,  but 
make  it  hot,  and  stir  it  well  all  the  while  ; take  great  care 
it  does  not  curdle.  Young  French  beans  or  peas  may  be 
added  ; first  boil  of  a beautiful  green. 

LAMB  OR  KID  PIE. 

Take  any  part  of  the  fore-quarter  or  loin  ; cut  it  into 
slices,  and  season  as  fowl  or  veal  pie,  or  simply  with  mush- 
rooms, spices,  and  sweet  herbs.  Artichoke  bottoms  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs  may  be  added. 

FRICASSEED  LAMB’S  SECRETS. 

Skin  and  wash,  then  dry  and  flour  them  ; fry  of  a light 
brown  in  ghee  or  butter  ; lay  them  on  a sieve  before  the 
fire  till  you  have  made  the  following  sauce  : thicken  almost 
half  a pint  of  veal  gravy,  with  a bit  of  flour  and  butter,  and 
then  add  to  it  a slice  of  lemon,  a large  spoonful  of  mush- 
room catsup,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a grate  of 
nutmeg,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  well  in  two  large 
spoonsful  of  thick  cream  ; put  this  over  the  fire,  and  stir 
it  well  till  it  is  hot  and  looks  white  ; do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it 
will  curdle  ; then  put  with  it  the  fry,  and  shake  it  about 
over  the  fire  for  a minute  or  two  ; serve  in  a very  hot  dish. 
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PORK 

If  young,  the  skin  of  pork  is  thin,  and  the  lean  breaks 
■with  a pinch  under  the  finger.  If  the  skin  is  hard  and 
thick,  it  is  old  ; though  the  old  is  the  best  for  hams.  When 
fresh,  the  meat  is  smooth  and  dry  ; if  soft  and  spotted,  it  is 
tainted  ; the  fat  should  be  clear  and  of  a whitish  colour,  free 
from  kernels,  as  in  such  a state  it  is  unwholesome. 

PORK,  TO  ROAST. 

When  the  skin  is  left  on  the  joint  which  is  to  be  roasted, 
score  it  across  in  narrow  strips,  or  in  diamonds  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  before  it  is  put  to  the  fire  ; rub  a 
little  sweet  oil  or  ghee  over  the  skin,  particularly  if  the 
meat  be  not  very  fat ; this  makes  the  crackling  crisp  and 
brown,  and  is  the  best  way  of  preventing  its  blistering, 
which  is  always  the  case  if  put  too  near  the  fire.  Pork  may 
be  stuffed  with  sage  and  onions,  as  for  ducks.  Joints  from 
which  the  fat  has  been  pared  will  require  less  roasting  than 
those  on  which  the  skin  is  retained.  Brown  gravy,  apple, 
tamarind,  or  tomata  sauce  are  the  usual  accompaniments  to 
all  roasts  of  pork,  except  a sucking-pig,  which  is  served 
with  currant  jelly,  prune  sauce,  or  bread  sauce  with  currants 
in  it. 


TO  BOIL  A LEG  OF  PICKLED  PORK. 

Wash  it  well  from  the  pickle,  and  scrape  it  as  clean  as 
possible  ; simmer  it  slowly — it  must  have  half  an  hour  to 
the  pound.  Skim  the  pot  very  carefully,  and  when  you 
take  the  meat  up,  scrape  and  trim  it  well ; if  it  is  to  be 
served  with  the  skin,  score  it  in  diamonds  or  dice,  and  take 
out  every  other  square  ; glaze  or  sift  over  fine  sugar,  and 
set  it  in  an  oven,  or  glaze  it  with  a salamander  ; serve  with 
peas  pudding.  A hand  or  any  other  piece  of  pickled  pork 
is  served  in  the  same  way.  If  not  done  enough,  it  is  uneat- 
able ; if  too  much,  it  loses  its  colour  and  flavour. 
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TO  PICKLE. 

See  receipt  for  beef,  hams,  &c. 

LOIN  OR  NECK  OF  PORK  A LA  BOURGINGNOTE. 

Trim  the  loin,  remove  the  skin,  and  cover  it  with  paper  ; 
previous  to  roasting,  chop  up  six  large  onions  ; put  them  into 
a stewpan,  with  two  table-spoonsful  of  butter  ; place  it  over 
the  fire  ; when  tender,  add  a table-spoonful  of  flour  or 
arrowroot,  with  a ladleful  of  brown  sauce  ; mix  and  boil 
the  whole  well,  then  add  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  sage, 
some  sugar  and  salt ; stir  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs  ; 
when  set,  remove  immediately  from  the  fire  ; then  spread 
it  over  the  pork  half  an  inch  thick  ; place  it  in  the  oven  for 
a few  minutes,  and  brown  with  a salamander.  Serve  with  a 
sauce  prepared  as  follows  : — Brown  sauce,  half  a pint,  con- 
somme, four  table  spoonsful ; one  of  sage,  two  of  mushroom 
catsup,  a tea-spoonful  of  chilli  vinegar,  a little  sugar  and 
salt. 

PORK  CHOPS. 

Cut  the  chops  about  half  an  inch  thick  ; trim  them  neatly  ; 
put  a frying-pan  on  the  fire,  with  a bit  of  butter  ; as  soon 
as  it  is  hot,  put  in  your  chops,  turning  them  often  till  brown 
all  over.  They  will  be  done  enough  in  about  fifteen  minutes ; 
season  with  a little  finely-minced  onion,  powdered  sage, 
pepper,  and  salt. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Prepare  the  chops  as  in  the  last  receipt ; dip  them  into  a 
beaten  egg,  and  strew  over  them  bread-crumbs,  finely-minced 
onions,  powdered  sage,  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  in  a little 
butter  or  ghee,  and  lay  them  upon  a sieve  near  the  fire  to 
drain. 

SUCKING-PIG. 

TO  SCALD. 

As  soon  as  it  is  killed,  dip  it  into  cold  water  for  a few 
minutes ; then  rub  it  over  with  finely-pounded  resin,  and 
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plunge  it  into  scalding  water  for  a minute  ; take  it  out,  lay 
it  on  a board,  and  scrape  off  all  the  hair  ; if  any  remains, 
that  part  must  be  dipped  in  again  ; when  clean,  wash  it  well 
in  warm  water,  and  then  in  cold,  several  times.  Take  off 
the  feet  at  the  first  joint ; slit  open  the  belly  ; take  out  the 
liver,  heart,  and  entrails  ; wash  the  pig  thoroughly  in  cold 
water  ; dry  it  and  fold  it  in  a cloth  ; the  sooner  after  this  that 
it  is  roasted  the  better. 


TO  ROAST. 

Stuff  the  belly  with  some  bread,  chopped  sage-leaves, 
butter,  an  egg,  salt  and  pepper,  and  sew  it  up ; skewer  the 
legs  back,  and  lay  it  near  a brisk  fire  until  thoroughly  dry  ; 
as  it  becomes  warm,  rub  it  with  some  butter  in  a cloth  all 
over ; then  dredge  it  well  with  flour,  and  when  roasted 
scrape  the  flour  off  and  rub  it  again  with  the  buttered  cloth; 
lay  it  on  a very  hot  dish,  and  cut  it  up  ; mash  the  brains 
with  a little  gravy,  and  some  of  the  stuffing,  and  serve  in 
a sauce-boat. 

Obs. — The  plain  way  of  sending  a roasted  pig  to  table  is 
simply  with  a lime  in  the  mouth,  accompanied  with  currant, 
prunes,  apple,  sweet  tamarind  sauce,  or  bread  sauce,  with 
currants  in  it. 

TO  BAKE. 

Prepare  the  pig  exactly  as  for  roasting  ; lay  it  in  a dish, 
and  brush  it  all  over  in  every  part  with  the  white  of  an 
egg  well  beaten,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  to  bake,  when  it 
will  be  nicely  crisped. 

BRAWN,  TO  COLLAR. 

Wash,  separate,  and  clean  very  thoroughly  a large  boar  or 
pig’s  head,  feet,  and  ears  ; lay  them  into  a good  brine 
for  twelve  hours  or  more,  with  a little  saltpetre.  To  make 
the  collar  larger,  boil  two  ox-heels  with  the  head,  feet,  and 
ears,  until  all  the  bones  can  easily  be  taken  out ; then  lay 
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tlie  head  flat,  and  the  feet  and  small  pieces  into  the  middle  ; 
roll  it  together  while  hot,  and  press  it  with  a heavy  weight 
until  it  becomes  cold.  Boil  for  half  an  hour  in  as  much  of 
the  liquor  as  will  cover  the  brawn,  a handful  of  salt,  one 
ounce  of  black  and  white  pepper,  mixed,  and  one  or  two 
bay  leaves  ; when  cold  pour  it  over  the  brawn. 

Obs. — ln  India,  you  are  necessitated  to  omit  the  bay 
leaves  ; a few  peach  leaves  may  be  substituted. 

MOCK  BRAWN. 

Take  the  blade-bone  out  of  the  shoulder  of  a pig,  and 
boil  it  gently  two  hours  or  more,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
animal.  When  it  is  cold,  season  it  very  highly  with  black 
pepper,  cayenne,  salt,  a very  little  all-spice,  minced  onion, 
and  thyme  ; let  it  lie  a night  in  this  seasoning  ; the  following 
day  make  a savoury  force-meat  of  pounded  veal,  ham,  beef 
suet,  minced  parsley,  thyme,  and  an  onion,  a little  lemon-peel, 
salt,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  cayenne ; bind  it  with  an  egg, 
beaten,  and  stuff  where  the  bone  has  been  taken  out ; put  it 
into  a deep  pan,  with  the  brown  side  downwards,  and  lay 
underneath  some  twigs  or  sticks  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to 
the  bottom.  Pour  in  a bottle  of  beer,  and  put  it  into  the 
oven  ; when  nearly  done,  take  it  out  and  clear  off  all  the 
fat ; add  a bottle  of  Madeira  or  other  white  wine,  and  two 
table-spoonsful  of  lemon-juice ; return  it  to  the  oven,  and 
bake  it  until  it  becomes  as  tender  as  a jelly. 

Obs. — If  the  boar  is  an  old  one,  it  will  require  to  be  baked 
six  or  seven  hours.  This  is  eaten  hot. 

BRAWN  OF  CALF’S  HEAD. 

Take  the  bones  out  of  the  head  that  has  been  half-cooked 
in  a braise  of  half  vinegar  and  half  water,  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  spices,  sweet  herbs,  and  two  cloves  of  garlic  ; 
let  it  cool  ; put  in  two  calfs  and  one  cow’s  heel  that  have 
been  boiled  until  the  bones  can  be  easily  removed  ; dredge 
all  equally  over  with  fine  salt ; roll  hard  and  bind  it 
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well  witli  a clotli  or  roller  tied  round  with  tape,  and  simmer 
it  very  slowly  from  three  to  four  hours  ; it  must  not  boil. 
Keep  it  in  souse  made  of  the  liquor,  vinegar,  lime  or  lemon 
juice,  some  chillies  or  cayenne,  with  black  pepper  whole, 
and  a sufficiency  of  salt ; give  this  a boil-up,  and  pour 
over  it. 

HAM. 

TO  BOIL. 

A ham  requires  to  be  well  soaked  and  very  gently  stewed; 
if  it  is  suffered  to  boil  up,  no  simmering  after  will  be  able 
to  recover  it.  It  is  best  soaked  in  lukewarm  water,  and  if 
very  dry,  should  remain  in  it  at  least  twelve  hours  ; when  it 
is  sufficiently  soaked,  trim  it  very  clean  ; put  it  into  plenty 
of  cold  water,  and  remove  the  scum.  A ham  of  a middling 
size,  of  about  fifteen  pounds,  will  take  from  four  to  five 
hours,  and  if  to  be  eaten  cold,  will  be  all  the  better  for  a 
little  longer  boiling  ; when  done,  remove  the  skin,  and  dust 
it  well  over  with  grated  crust  of  bread,  or  glaze  it ; some 
cooks  stick  cloves  over  it.  The  knuckle  should  be  ornament- 
ed with  a frill  of  white  paper. 

TO  BAKK. 

Put  a quantity  of  suet  into  the  pan  in  which  the  ham  is 
baked,  and  cover  the  top  with  a coarse  paste  ; the  gravy  in 
the  dish,  when  the  ham  is  properly  baked,  will  be  a thick 
jelly,  and  serve  to  flavour  stock  or  soups,  or  may  be  convert- 
ed into  essence  of  ham. 

TO  BROIL. 

Ham  may  be  broiled  on  a gridiron  over  a clear  fire,  or 
toasted  with  a fork,  taking  care  to  slice  it  the  same  thick- 
ness in  every  part. 

HAM  PASTY,  MEAT  OR  FISH. 

Make  a good  rich  stock,  season  it  well  with  mace,  salt, 
pepper,  and  sugar,  thicken  it  with  animal  jelly,  isinglass,  or 
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arrowroot ; border  your  dish  with  paste,  dip  sippets  nicely 
prepared  into  well-seasoned  gravy  or  cream,  according  to 
whether  you  nse  meat  or  fish  ; if  made  of  game,  dip  them 
into  a gravy  with  wine,  lime-juice,  and  sugar  ; lay  the  bot- 
tom over  with  slices  of  ham  and  veal  or  fowl,  game  or  veni- 
son, or  fish,  with  any  force-meat  balls  to  correspond  ; put  in 
slices  of  marrow  dipped  in  yolks  of  eggs  well  seasoned  ; 
sprinkle  in  a little  lemon  or  citron  peel  with  sugar,  and  pour 
in  some  of  the  prepared  stock,  and  the  remainder  over  the 
whole ; bake,  and  eat  it  cold. 

POTTED  HAM  OR  TONGUE. 

Cut  a pound  of  the  lean  of  cold  boiled  ham  or  tongue, 
and  pound  it  in  a mortar  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of'fat  or 
with  fresh  butter  (in  the  proportion  of  about  two  ounces  to 
a pound),  till  it  is  a fine  paste  (season  it  by  degrees  with  a 
little  pounded  mace  or  all-spice);  press  it  close  down  in 
pots,  and  cover  it  with  clarified  beef  suet,  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  ; let  it  stand  in  a cool  place  ; send  it  up  in  the 
pot,  or  cut  out  in  thin  slices.  It  is  excellent  for  sandwiches. 

BACON. 

TO  CUltE  DltY. 

Dry  your  meat  thoroughly  ; rub  it  well  with  equal  parts 
of  salt  and  saltpetre  finely  pounded,  and  cover  with  a board 
and  heavy  weights,  in  a cool  place  ; in  twelve  hours  remove 
the  weights,  and  rub  each  piece  separately  and  thoroughly 
with  dry  salt,  repeating  the  same  daily  ; sugar  and  limes 
may  be  added,  the  proportion  of  sugar  being  about  two 
ounces  to  a pound  of  salt,  with  four  limes.  If  the  weather 
is  cool,  the  meat  should  be  turned  and  rubbed  for  ten  or 
twelve  days  longer  ; when  sufficiently  salted,  dry  it  well, 
and  hang  it  up  to  smoke  for  ten  days  more. 

Obs.— The  best  method  of  smoking  meat  in  India  is  with 
green  mango  wood. 
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TO  BOIL. 

Cover  the  quantity  of  bacon  you  please  to  dress  with  cold 
water  ; let  it  boil  gently  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  if  for 
one  pound,  and  allow  a quarter  or  more  for  every  other. 
Take  it  up  ; scrape  the  uuderside  well,  and  cut  or  peel  off 
the  rind  ; grate  a crust  of  bread  over  the  top,  as  directed 
for  ham,  and  put  it  before  the  fire  for  a few  minutes.  It 
must  not  be  kept  there  too  long,  or  it  will  spoil. 

Obs. — Bacon  is  sometimes  so  salt  as  to  require  soaking 
for  a couple  of  hours  before  being  dressed  ; all  the  rusty  and 
smoked  parts  should  be  then  cleaned  off,  and  the  underside 
scraped  as  clean  as  possible.  A couple  of  pounds  is  suffi- 
cient to  serve  up  for  ten  or  twelve  persons. 

TO  PRESERVE  FROM  RUSTING. 

Wrap  the  bacon  round  with  new  hay  bands,  and  hang  in 
a safe  place  from  vermin. 

SLICES  FRIED. 

Bacon  may  be  fried  or  broiled  on  a gridiron  over  a clear 
fire,  or  toasted  with  a fork,  cutting  it  into  slices  (after  it 
has  been  dressed)  about  a fourth  of  an  inch  thick  ; grate 
some  crumbs  of  bread  over  it  on  both  sides,  and  grill  or 
toast  the  same.  They  are  an  agreeable  accompaniment  to 
poached  or  fried  eggs. 

BEANS  AND  BACON. 

Windsor  beans  should  be  served  young  and  fresh-gather- 
ed ; boil  them  in  salt  and  water  ; when  done,  drain  them, 
anu  lay  the  bacon  over  the  beans  without  any  sauce:  the 
bacon  should  be  nicely  boiled.  Send  up  separately  in  a 
sauce-boat  chopped  parsley  in  melted  butter. 

Obs. — Beans  are  likewise  an  excellent  garnish  to  a ham  ; 
serve  them  plain  round  it.  Duffin  beans  are  a very  good 
substitute  for  Windsor,  only  they  require  the  skins  to  be 
taken  off  before  boiling. 
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BACON  AND  PFAS. 

After  having  nicely  stewed  the  peas,  cut  the  bacon  into 
pieces  an  inch  square,  or  any  other  fanciful  shape  ; lay  them 
in  water  for  half  an  hour  to  take  off  the  briny  taste  ; then 
try  them  of  a fine  colour,  and  drain  all  the  grease  ; then 
stew  the  bacon  with  the  peas  for  a few  seconds. 

BACON  AND  EGGS. 

Cut  the  bacon  very  nicely,  and  fry  it  of  a light  brown 
colour  ; dish  it  on  a hot  plate  ; wipe  the  frying-pan  very 
clean,  aud  let  it  be  hot  enough  not  to  allow  the  eggs  to 
spread  ; lay  them  in  gently  ; lift  the  pan,  as  the  least  burn- 
ing gives  them  an  unpleasant  taste  ; dish  the  eggs  over  the 
bacon,  and  garnish  with  crisped  parsley. 

PETIT  TOES. 

Put  a thin  slice  of  bacon  at  the  bottom  of  a stewpan, 
with  some  broth,  a blade  of  mace,  a few  peppercorns,  and  a 
bit  of  thyme  ; boil  the  feet  till  they  are  quite  tender.  This 
will  take  full  twenty  minutes ; the  heart,  liver,  and  lights 
will  be  done  in  half  the  time,  when  they  are  to  be  taken 
out  and  minced  fine.  Put  them  all  together  into  a stewpan 
with  some  gravy  ; thicken  it  with  some  butter  rolled  in  flour ; 
season  it  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  set  it  over  a gen- 
tle fire  to  simmer  for  five  minutes,  frequently  shaking  them 
about.  Have  ready  a thin  slice  of  bread  toasted  very  lightly, 
divide  it  into  sippets,  and  lay  them  round  the  dish  ; pom’ 
the  mince  and  sauce  into  the  middle  of  it,  split  the  feet,  and 
lay  them  round  it. 

Obs.  Petit  toes  are  sometimes  broiled  dipped  in  batter 
and  fried  a light  brown. 

BOLOGNA  SAUSAGES. 

Take  a pound  of  beef  suet,  a pound  of  pork,  a pound  of 
bacon,  fat  and  lean,  and  a pound  of  beef  and  veal,  cut  very 
small  ; take  a handful  of  sage-leaves  chopped  very  fine  with 
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other  sweet  herbs,  season  pretty  high  with  pepper  and  salt ; 
take  a large  well-cleaned  gut  and  fill  it  ; set  on  a saucepan 
of  water,  and  when  it  boils  put  it  in,  first  pricking  it  to  pre- 
vent its  bursting.  Boil  it  an  hour. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Mince  six  pounds  of  rump  of  beef  very  fine,  and  two  of 
bacon  ; pound  them  ; mix  with  it  six  or  eight  cloves  of 
garlic,  and  season  high  with  spice,  black  pepper,  and  salt  ; 
fill  into  large  well-cleaned  skins  ; tie  them  in  nine-inch 
lengths ; hang  them  in  the  smoke.  They  should  be  boiled 
and  eaten  cold. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Mince  bacon,  veal,  pork  and  suet,  of  each  one  pound,  two 
ounces  of  sage,  and  one  of  basil  ; season  with  three  cloves 
of  garlic  to  each  pound  ; add  herbs,  such  as  thyme  and 
parsley,  all-spice,  nutmeg,  and  s alt  ; pound  them  very  fine 
and  fill  into  large  skins  nine  inches  long.  The  meat  may  be 
prepared  a day  or  two  before,  with  a little  saltpetre,  salt, 
and  brown  sugar  ; boil,  and  hang  them  in  smoke,  and  eat 
them  cold. 
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, V 

CHAPTER  VIII. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  EOR  POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

It  is  the  common  practice  with  cooks  in  this  country,  when 
preparing  poultry  for  the  table,  to  partially  cut  the  throat 
of  the  bird,  throwing  it  on  the  ground  to  flutter  and  die. 
This  renders  it  tough.  When  fowls  cannot  be  kept  a suffi- 
cient time,  and  are  required  for  immediate  use,  cutting  off 
the  head  at  one  stroke  and  causing  sudden  death  will,  if  the 
bird  is  not  an  old  one,  fender  it  as  tender  as  if  kept  for 
several  days.  The  next  process  is  the  cleaning  ; and  as  the 
feathers  are  seldom  plucked  off,  being  of  no  value,  and  time 
generally  the  principal  object,  the  bird  is  dipped  in  scald- 
ing water,  and  the  feathers  at  once  stripped  off ; after  which 
it  must  be  dried  and  drawn,  the  inside  removed  at  the  vent, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  gall  bladder,  as  it  taints  every 
part  it  touches,  and  which  no  washing  will  remove. 

Guinea-fowls,  as  well  as  other  poultry  which  require  to 
be  sent  to  table  with  their  heads  turned  under  the  wing, 
must  have  them  sewn  on  again,  if  killed  as  above  recom- 
mended. Ducks  and  pigeons  may  be  dressed  as  soon  as 
killed  ; the  latter  require  their  crops  to  be  very  carefully 
washed  and  cleaned. 

A quick  and  clear  fire  is  necessary  for  roasting  poultry  ; 
wild-fowl  should  be  nicely  browned,  but  not  overdone,  other- 
wise the  flavour  will  be  destroyed.  They,  as  well  as  tame 
poultry,  require  to  be  continually  basted,  and  sent  to  table 
properly  frothed.  * 
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GUINEA-FOWLS 

Are  larded  and  stuffed  as  poultry,  and  roasted  in  the  same 
manner,  only  they  require  less  doing  ; the  head  mu6t  be 
turned  under  the  wing  like  a pheasant.  When  boiled,  they 
are  cres  sed  as  fowls. 

TO  BONE  A FOWL  OR  TURKEY  WITHOUT  OPENING  IT. 

After  the  fowl  has  been  drawn  and  singed,  wipe  it  inside 
and  out  with  a clean  cloth,  but  do  not  wash  it  : take  off  the 
head  ; cut  through  the  skin  all  round  the  first  joints  of  the 
legs,  and  pull  them  from  the  fowl  to  draw  out  the  large  ten- 
dons. Raise  the  flesh  first  from  the  lower  part  of  the  back- 
bone, and  a little  also  from  the  end  of  the  breast-bone,  if 
necessary  ; work  the  knife  gradually  to  the  socket  of  the 
thigh  with  the  point  ; detach  the  joint  from  it  ; take  the 
end  of  the  bone  firmly  into  the  fingers,  and  cut  the  flesjx 
clean  from  it  down  to  the  next  joint,  round  which  pass  the 
point  of  the  knife  carefully,  and  when  the  skin  is  loosened 
from  it  in  every  part,  cut  round  the  next  bone,  keeping  the 
edge  of  the  knife  close  to  it  until  the  whole  of  the  leg  is 
done.  Remove  the  bones  of  the  other  leg  in  the  same 
manner  ; then  detach  the  flesh  from  the  back  and  breast- 
bone, sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  reach  the  upper  joints  of 
the  wings  — proceed  with  these  as  with  the  legs,  but  be  espe- 
cially careful  not  to  pierce  the  skin  of  the  second  joint  : it 
is  usual  to  leave  the  pinions  unboned,  in  order  to  give  more 
easily  its  natural  form  to  the  fowl  when  it  is  dressed.  The 
merry-thought  and  neck  bones  may  now  easily  be  cut  away, 
the  back  and  side  bone  taken  out  without  being  divided, 
and  the  breast-bone  separated  carefully  from  the  flesh  (which, 
as  the  work  progresses,  must  be  turned  back  from  the 
bones  upon  the  fowl  until  it  is  completely  inside  out).  After 
the  one  remaining  bone  is  removed,  draw  the  wings  and  legs 
back  to  their  proper  form,  and  turn  the  fowl  the  right  side 
outwards. 
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A turkey  is  boned  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  but  as  it 
requires  a very  large  proportion  of  force-meat  to  fill  it  en- 
tirely, the  legs  and  wings  are  sometimes  drawn  into  the 
body  to  diminish  the  expense  of  this.  If  very  securely 
trussed  and  sewn,  the  bird  may  be  either  boiled  or  stewed  in 
rich  gravy,  as  well  as  roasted,  after  being  boned  and  forced. 

TO  BONE  FOWLS  FOR  FRICASSEES,  CURRIES,  AND  PIES. 

First  carve  them  entirely  into  joints,  then  remove  the 
bones,  beginning  with  the  legs  and  wings  at  the  head  of  the 
largest  bone  ; hold  this  with  the  fingers,  and  work  the  knife 
as  directed  in  the  receipt  above.  The  remainder  of  the  bird 
is  too  easily  done  to  require  any  instructions. 

TO  BONE  A LEG  OF  MUTTON  AND  FORCE. 

Turn  the  underside  of  the  mutton  upwards,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  cut  through  the  middle  of  the  skin  from  the 
knuckle  to  the  first  joint,  and  rise  it  from  the  flesh  on  the 
side  along  which  the  bone  runs  until  the  knife  is  just  above 
it  ; then  cut  through  the  flesh  down  to  the  bone  ; work  the 
knife  round  it  in  every  part  till  you  reach  the  socket  ; next 
lemove  the  flat  bone  from  the  large  end  of  the  joint,  and  pass 
the  knife  freelyround  the  remaining  one,  as  it  is  not  needful 
to  take  it  out  ; clear  off  the  meat  when  you  again  reach  the 
middle  joint  ; loosen  the  skin  round  it  with  great  care,  and 
the  two  bones  can  then  be  drawn  out  without  being  divided. 
This  being  done,  fill  the  cavities  with  the  force-meat,  adding 
to  it  a somewhat  high  seasoning  of  eschalot,  garlic,  and  onion  ; 
or  cut  out  with  the  bone  nearly  a pound  of  the  inside 
of  the  mutton  ; chop  it  fine  with  six  ounces  of  delicate 
striped  bacon,  and  mix  with  it,  thoroughly,  three  quarters 
ot  an  ounce  of  parsley  and  half  as  much  thyme  and  winter 
savory,  all  minced  extremely  small,  a half  spoonful  of  pep- 
per (or  a third  as  much  of  cayenne),  the  same  of  mace, 
salt,  and  nutmeg,  and  either  the  grated  rind  of  a small 
lemon  or  four  eschalots  finely  shred.  When  the  lower  part 
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of  the  leg  is  filled,  sew  the  skin  neatly  together  where  it 
has  been  cut  open,  and  tie  the  knuckle  round  tightly,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  gravy.  Replace  the  flat  bone  at 
the  large  end,  and  with  a long  needle  and  twine  draw  the 
edges  of  the  meat  together  over  it.  If  it  can  be  done  con- 
veniently, it  is  better  to  roast  the  mutton  thus  prepared  in 
a cradle  spit,  or  upon  a hanging  or  bottle-jack  with  the 
knuckle  downwards.  Place  it  at  first  far  from  the  fire,  and 
keep  it  constantly  basted  ; it  will  require  nearly  or  quite 
three  hours’  roasting.  Remove  the  twine  before  it  is  served, 
and  send  it  very  hot  to  table  with  some  rich  lemon  gravy. 

TO  BONE  A SHOULDER  OF  VEAL,  MUTTON,  OR  LAMB. 

Spread  a clean  cloth  upon  a table  or  dresser,  and  lay  the 
joint  flat  upon  it  with  the  skin  downwards  ; with  a sharp 
knife  cut  off  the  flesh  from  the  inner  side  nearly  down  to 
the  blade-bone,  of  which  detach  the  edges  first ; then  work 
the  knife  under  it,  keeping  it  always  close  to  the  bone,  and 
using  all  possible  precaution  not  to  pierce  the  outer  skin. 
When  it  is  in  every  part  separated  from  the  flesh,  loosen  it 
from  the  socket  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  remove  it ; 
or,  without  dividing  the  two  bones,  cut  round  the  joint 
until  it  is  freed  entirely  from  the  meat,  and  proceed  to  de- 
tach the  second  bone  ; that  of  the  knuckle  is  frequently 
left  in,  but  for  some  dishes  it  is  necessary  to  take  it  out  ; 
in  doing  this,  be  careful  not  to  tear  the  skin.  A most  ex- 
cellent grill  may  be  made  by  leaving  sufficient  meat  for 
it  upon  the  bones  of  a shoulder  mutton,  when  they  are 
removed  from  the  joint ; it  will  be  found  very  superior  to 
the  broiled  blade-bone  of  a roast  shoulder,  which  is  so 
much  esteemed  by  many  people. 

TO  BONE  A HARE. 

“ To  remove  the  back  bone,  clear  from  it  first  the  flesh  in 
the  inside  ; lay  this  back  to  the  right  and  left  from  the 
centre  of  the  bone  to  the  tips  ; then  work  the  knife  on  the 
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upper  side  quite  to  the  spine,  and  when  the  whole  is  de- 
tached, except  the  skin  which  adheres  to  this,  separate  the 
bone  at  the  first  joint  from  the  neck-bone  or  ribs  (we  know 
not  how  more  correctly  to  describe  it),  and  pass  the  knife 
with  caution  under  the  skin  down  the  middle  of  the  back. 
The  directions  for  boning  the  thighs  of  a fowl  will  answer 
equally  for  a hare,  and  we  therefore  refer  the  reader  to 
them.” 

LARDING. 

To  acquire  this  art,  it  is  necessary  that  the  beginner 
should  first  see  the  process  performed,  after  which  practice 
alone  will  lead  to  success.  The  instruments  necessary  are 
pins  of  various  sizes  made  for  the  purpose  ; one  end  ljke 
large  tweezers  holds  the  substance  to  be  introduced,  the 
other  is  sharp  for  puncturing  the  fowl  or  meat.  However, 
if  the  person  is  unacquainted  with  the  art,  it  is  better  left 
undone ; for  unless  the  meat  be  nicely  and  equally  covered, 
its  appearance  is  totally  spoilt  and  unfit  for  the  table.  Ham' 
bacon,  oysters,  anchovies,  truffles,  morels,  mushrooms, 
parsley,  lemon-peel,  almonds,  nuts,  &c.,  arc  all  used.  Bacon 
for  this  purpose  should  be  cured  without  saltpetre,  other- 
wise it  turns  veal  or  poultry  red.  The  firmest  is  the  most 
proper  for  larding. 

ALDERMAN  IN  CHAINS 

Is  either  a roast  or  boiled  turkey  with  the  accompaniment 
of  sausages  around  the  dish,  and  which  may  be  made  of 
pork,  ham,  or  beef,  and  oysters. 

TURKEY. 

BOILED,  WITH  CELERY  SAUCE. 

Take  a hen  or  fine  young  cock  ; clean  and  truss  it  nicely  ; 
wrap  it  up  in  layers  of  bacon  in  a cloth  ; then  boil  it  in 
plain  water  with  a little  salt,  butter,  and  lemon-juice  ; drain 
it  and  cover  it  over  with  celery  or  oyster  sauce.  A small 
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her -bird  boils  better  than  the  larger  sort,  and  may  be 
stuffed  in  a variety  of  ways  with  herbs,  like  veal  staffing, 
sausage-meat,  or  bacon,  and  serve  with  white  sauce  or  the 
above. 

BOILED  BY  STEAM. 

'Fill  the  body  of  the  turkey  with  oysters,  and  let  it  boil 
by  steam  without  any  water ; when  sufficiently  done  take 
it  up  ; strain  the  gravy  that  will  be  found  in  the  pan,  and 
which,  when  cold,  will  be  a fine  jelly  ; thicken  it  with  a 
little  flour  ; add  the  liquors  of  the  oysters  intended  for  sauce, 
also  stewed,  and  warm  the  oysters  up  in  it. 

ROASTED  TURKEY — or  kawab  paroo. 

A roast  turkey  may  be  stuffed  in  various  ways,  a veal  * 
stuffing  being  the  most  common.  When  you  first  put  a tur- 
key down  to  roast,  dredge  it  with  flour  ; then  put  about  an 
ounce  of  butter  into  a basting  ladle,  and  as  it  melts,  baste 
the  bird  therewith  ; keep  it  at  a distance  from  the  fire  for 
the  first  half-hour  that  it  may  warm  gradually ; then  put  it 
nearer,  and  when  it  is  plumped  up,  and  the  steam  draws  in 
towards  the  fire,  it  is  nearly  done  ; then  dredge  it  lightly 
with  flour  and  put  a bit  of  butter  into  your  basting  ladle, 
and  as  it  melts  baste  the  turkey  with  it ; this  will  raise  a 
finer  froth  than  can  be  produced  by  using  the  fat  out  of  the 
pan.  A very  large  turkey  will  require  about  three  hours 
to  roast  thoroughly  ; a middling-sized  one,  of  eight  or  ten 
pounds  (which  is  far  nicer  eating  than  the  very  large  one), 
about  two  hours  ; a small  one  may  be  done  in  an  hour  and 
a half.  Turkey  poults  should  be  trussed  with  their  legs 
twisted  under  like  a duck,  and  the  head  under  the  wing  like 
a pheasant. 

ROAST  FOWL— or  kawab  mookgke. 

Clean  the  fowl  nicely  ; mix  a little  butter  with  lime- 
juice,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  put  it  into  the  inside;  cut  oft 
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or  turn  up  the  rump  ; fix  it  to  the  spit  by  skewers,  and 
cover  with  paper  ; when  nearly  done,  unpaper,  froth,  and 
give  it  a nice  brown.  Fowls  may  be  stuffed  with  a farce 
and  larded,  or  the  bodies  filled  with  a ragout  of  mushrooms 
or  oysters,  served  with  bread,  egg,  or  any  other  sauce  ; 
a large  fowl  will  take  from  a half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  roasting. 

Obs. — A turkey  or  large  fowl  may  be  boned  and  stuffed 
with  a farce  of  sausage-meat,  but  so  prepared,  takes  a 
much  longer  time  roasting,  and  must  at  first  be  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire. 

FOWL,  TO  BOIL. 

Fowls,  when  to  be  boiled,  should  be  soaked  an  hour  or 
two  in  milk  and  water  ; then  truss  and  flour  them  well ; 
tie  them  in  a cloth  ; put  them  in  cold  water,  and  let  them 
simmer  gently,  removing  all  the  scum  that  rises  ; keep  the 
saucepan  closed,  and  boil  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutes.  They  may  be  served  with  sauce  of  oysters,  shell- 
fish, mushrooms,  liver,  egg,  parsley,  celery,  and  any  other 
vegetable.  A spiced  rice-pudding  may  be  put  in  the  inside, 
but  the  vent  and  neck  must  be  well  secured  previous  to 
being  boiled. 

FOWL  OR  TURKEY  PULLED. 

Skin  a cold  chicken,  fowl,  or  turkey  ; take  off  the  fillets 
from  the  breasts  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  the  rest 
of  the  white  meat  and  wings,  side  bones,  and  merry-thought; 
add  a pint  of  broth,  a large  blade  of  mace  pounded,  a 
shallot  minced  fine,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  a roll  of 
the  peel,  some  salt,  and  a few  grains  of  cayenne;  thicken 
it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  let  it  simmer  for  two  or  three 
minutes  till  the  meat  is  warm.  In  the  meantime  score  the 
legs  and  rump,  powder  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  broil 

them  nicely  brown,  and  lay  them  on  or  round  your  pulled 
chicken. 

Obs.  Three  table-spoonsful  of  good  cream,  or  the  beaten 
yolks  of  a couple  of  eggs,  will  be  a great  improvement  to  it. 
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BRAISED  ROAST  TURKEY,  CAPON,  OR  FOWL. 

Cut  into  slices  a couple  of  onions,  a head  of  celery,  one 
carrot,  and  a turnip,  with  some  parsley  and  three  or  four 
peach-leaves  ; lay  three  sheets  of  paper  on  the  table,  spread 
the  vegetables  over,  and  moisten  them  with  sweet  oil.  Have 
the  bird  trussed  as  for  boiling,  cover  the  breast  with  thin 
slices  of  bacon,  lay  the  back  of  the  bird  on  the  vegetables, 
slice  some  limes,  with  which  cover  the  breast  to  preserve  its 
colour,  tie  the  paper  round  with  string,  spit  it  carefully,  and 
roast  before  a clear  fire.  Before  so  doing,  moisten  the  paper 
well  with  fine  ghee  to  prevent  its  burning,  and  set  the  bird 
a moderate  distance  from  the  fire.  It  will  take  three  hours 
to  roast. 

TURKISH  FOWL. 

Empty  and  clean  a fine  fowl,  and  be  particular  in  wash- 
ing the  inside  of  it  with  very  hot  water  ; if  you  leave  any 
blood  in  it  the  rice  will  be  full  of  scum.  Your  rice  having 
boiled  a sufficient  time  in  rich  consomme  (stock  broth), 
season  it  with  salt,  and  introduce  some  into  the  body  of  the 
fowl,  which  you  next  roast,  well  wrapped  up  in  layers  of 
bacon  and  in  paper  : it  requires  an  hour  to  have  it  sufficiently 
done.  Send  it  up  with  rice  round  the  fowl,  the  same  as 
you  have  used  to  put  inside,  only  add  to  it  two  spoonsful  of 
very  good  bechamel,  well  seasoned;  do  not  let  it  be  too 
thin,  and  pour  a little  veloute  over  the  fowl.  Take  particu- 
lar care  to  keep  the  fowl  white. 

FRICASSEE  OF  FOWLS. 

Prepare  and  truss  the  fowls  ; let  them  boil ; skim  and 
simmer  in  a vegetable  braise  seasoned  with  mace,  lemon, 
zest,  white  pepper,  salt,  onion,  and  carrot:  if  it  is  a small 
chicken,  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  will  do  it,  as  it  should 
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rather  be  tender  than  overdone.  Take  it  up  and  strain  the 
stock ; add  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  rice  or  fine  wheat 
flour  ; cook  and  work  it  till  quite  smooth  ; when  properly 
cooked,  cut  up  and  put  in  the  chicken  and  let  it  warm  with 
a cupful  of  rich  cream,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; when  ready 
to  dish,  put  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  yolks  of  eggs ; to 
finish  the  thickening,  cooked  mushrooms,  oysters,  or  any 
nice  vegetable  may  be  added,  and  a little  lemon-juice. 
If  it  requires  more  richness,  put  in  a small  bit  of  butter ; 
garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Cut  up  the  fowl  into  eight  or  nine  pieces  ; put  them  into 
a stewpan  and  cover  with  water  ; add  seasoning  of  salt, 
pepper,  parsley,  and  a blade  of  mace;  boil  for  twenty  minutes, 
then  remove  the  fowl,  strain  the  gravy  through  a napkin 
into  a basin,  dress  the  slices  of  fowl,  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan  with  two  spoonsful  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  add  the 
stock  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  boils,  skim  it  well,  then  add 
a few  button  onions  or  a handful  of  mushrooms ; let  it  sim- 
mer till  the  onions  are  tender,  then  add  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  beat  up  in  four  table-spoonsful  of  cream  or  milk, 
shake  it  well  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; dress  the 
slices  on  your  dish  and  pour  the  sauce  over  them. 

RISSOLES  OF  FOWL. 

Mince  finely  the  white  meat  of  a fowl,  and  some  veloute 
reduced  or  bechamel ; season  it  highly,  and  add,  if  you 
please,  a little  curry  powder  ; then  let  it  cool  ; when  cold, 
divide  into  small  balls  and  wrap  them  up  in  paste ; fry  and 
serve  with  fried  parsley,  or  bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 

CROQUETTES  OF  FOWL — or  jiookgee  ka  croquette. 

Cut  the  meat  of  a fowl  or  chicken  into  small  pieces,  and 
season  it  well ; put  them  into  some  bechamel,  and  let  them 
cool ; then  form  into  oblong  balls,  and  dip  them  into  a 
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beaten  egg  oi’  very  liglit  batter,  and  then  into  crumbs  of 
bread;  fry  them  of  a light  brown,  and  serve  with  crisp 
parsley. 

Obs. — They  may  be  made  with  any  white  meat,  rabbits, 
poultry,  sweetbread,  or  game. 

MINCE  FOWL. 

Mince  some  mushrooms ; cook  them  in  butter,  sweet- 
herbs,  mace,  white  pepper,  lemon,  zest,  salt,  and  a little 
cream  ; when  all  is  well  cooked,  take  out  the  sweetherbs 
and  put  in  the  mince  just  to  warm  with  a little  lemon- 
juice;  garnish  with  slices  of  lemon,  or  dish  in  a vol-au- 
vent,  croustade,  rice  border,  or  mashed  potatoes. 

KIIUBAB  LIVER  WITH  OYSTERS  OR  CRAY-FISH. 

Cut  the  livers  all  of  one  size — the  lobes  of  calves,  pigs’ 
or  lambs’  livers  answer  very  well ; allow  three  oysters  for 
every  liver  ; season  them  well  in  sweetherbs,  spices,  and 
salt ; dip  them  in  yolks  of  eggs,  and  roll  them  in  crumbs 
with  the  other  ingredients ; thread  them  upon  silver  skew- 
ers, and  broil  them  in  a buttered  paper  or  in  a case;  serve 
them  with  buttered  gravy  and  lemon-juice;  garnish  with 
slices  of  lemon. 

If  cray-fish  are  used,  put  a little  bit  of  anchovy  in  the 
claws  of  each,  and  thread  them  at  a proper  distance  with 
the  other  meat,  as  livers  take  very  little  cooking.  They  are 
equally  well  done  roasted  on  a bird-jack  well  basted ; the 
cray-fish  are  the  better  for  being  crisped  in  the  oven  and 
well  basted  before  they  are  put  on  the  skewers.  The  large 
claws  and  noses  must  be  pared,  and  the  tail  shell  may  be 
taken  off. 

FOWLS  WITH  OYSTERS. 

Prepare  them  as  for  boiling ; lard  or  not ; mix  nearly 
half  a pound  of  butter  with  mace,  lemon,  zest,  and  salt,  and 
put  it  into  the  fowls  ; tie  them  close  that  the  butter  may 
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not  escape;  cover  a pan  with  bacon  and  braising  ingredi- 
ents ; put  in  the  fowl ; prepare  in  the  meantime  five  or  six 
dozens  of  oysters  in  a nice  sauce,  and  dish  them  over  it, 
garnished  with  sliced  onions  and  oysters  fried  in  butter. 

Obs. — Poultry  may  always  be  larded  excepting  for  boil- 
ing ; if  braised,  the  braise  ought  never  to  touch  the  lard, 
as  it  will  make  it  fall. 

HASHED  GAME  OR  RABBIT. 

> 4.-I 

Cut  them  into  joints  ; put  the  trimmings  into  a stewpan, 
with  a quart  of  the  broth  they  were  boiled  in,  and  a large 
onion  cut  in  four ; let  it  boil  half  an  hour;  strain  it  through 
a sieve;  then  put  two  table-spoonsful  of  flour  in  a basin,  and 
mix  it  well  by  degrees  with  the  hot  broth  ; set  it  on  the 
fire  to  boil  up ; then  strain  it  through  a fine  sieve  ; wash 
out  the  stewpan  ; lay  the  fowl  in  it,  and  pour  the  gravy  on  it 
(through  a sieve);  set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  very 
gently  (it  must  not  boil)  for  fifteen  minutes  ; five  minutes 
before  you  serve  it  up,  cut  the  stuffing  in  slices  and  put  it  in 
to  warm ; then  take  it  out  and  lay  it  round  the  edge  of  the 
dish  and  put  the  fowl  in  the  middle ; carefully  skim  the  fat 
off  the  giavy ; then  shake  it  round  well  in  the  stewpan,  and 
pour  it  on  the  hash. 

Obs.— You  may  garnish  the  dish  with  bread  sippets 
lightly  toasted. 

FOWL  OR  CHICKEN  SALAD— oa  moorgee  ka  salad. 

Take  a large  fowl  or  a couple  of  fine  chickens,  boiled  or 
roasted ; cut  the  meat  off  from  the  bones  in  small  slices ; have 
two  or  three  sticks  of  white  celery  and  cut  them  into 
slices  an  inch  long  ; mix  both  together  ; cover  it  over  and 
set  it  on  one  side  whilst  you  prepare  the  sauce.  Break 
down  the  yolks  of  five  hard-boiled  eggs  with  the  back 
of  a spoon  into  a smooth  paste ; add  a large  spoonful  of 
made  mustard  with  some  salt;  mix  this  together  with 
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four  or  five  spoonsful  of  vinegar,  and  lastly  by  degrees 
two  table-spoonsful  of  sweet  oil  or  cream  ; stir  the  whole 
for  some  time  until  the  dressing  is  thoroughly  mixed  and 
smooth  ; then  pour  it  over  the  meat  and  celery  just  before 
serving. 

Obs. — If  cream  is  used  and  the  sauce  is  too  thick,  add  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  water. 

TO  DRESS  COLD. 

Cut  them  in  quarters ; beat  up  an  egg  or  two  (according 
to  the  quantity  you  dress)  with  a little  grated  nutmeg  and 
pepper  and  salt,  some  parsley  minced  fine,  and  a few  crumbs 
of  bread  ; mix  these  well  together,  and  cover  the  fowl,  &c., 
with  this  batter ; boil  them  or  put  them  in  a Dutch  oven,  or 
have  ready  some  dripping  hot  in  a pan,  in  which  fry  them  of 
a light  brown  colour ; thicken  a little  gravy  with  some 
flour,  put  a large  spoonful  of  catsup  to  it,  lay  the  fry 
in  a dish  and  pour  the  sauce  round  it.  You  may  garnish 
with  slices  of  lemon  and  toasted  bread. 

EGGS— OR  UNDAH. 

REMARKS. 

To  judge  if  an  egg  is  fresh,  put  it  into  a large  basin 
of  water  ; if  it  sink  immediately,  you  may  be  sure  it  is 
good.  Remember  that  all  eggs  are  not  of  the  same  size, 
and  in  using  any  quantity  for  cakes  a little  judgment  is 
necessary.  To  preserve  them  for  any  time,  lay  them  in  lime 
and  water,  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  Hard-boiled  eggs 
will  keep  well  for  a journey  ; only  remember,  while  boiling, 
when  first  put  into  the  water  to  move  them  about,  so 
that  the  yolk  may  not  fall  on  the  side,  but  be  as  near 
the  middle  as  possible  in  the  white.  Eggs  will  also 
keep  if  rubbed  over  with  wax  so  as  to  close  up  the  pores  in 
the  shell. 

Whenever  eggs  are  required  for  puddings,  cakes,  jellies, 
&c.,  open  each  separately  over  another  basin  or  dish  before 
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adding  to  the  rest,  as  one  bad  egg  carelessly  thrown  amongst 
the  others  will  spoil  the  whole ; and  always  strain  them  after 
being  beaten  up. 


TO  PRESERVE. 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  over  a pound  of  unslaked  lime ; 
stir  it  well ; the  following  day  pour  off  the  clear  water  into 
a jar,  and  put  in  the  eggs  as  they  are  laid.  In  this  manner 
they  will  continue  good  for  six  months  or  more. 

BROUILLES. 

Beat  up  the  yolks  and  whites  of  eight  eggs  with  a little 
salt  and  pepper,  until  well  mixed  ; then  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  over  a slow  fire,  and  keep  constantly  stirring  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  that  the  brouilles  may  be  quite  smooth  ; add 
a spoonful  of  consomme,  or  white  broth,  with  whatever 
articles  you  intend  putting  into  it,  as  truffles,  mushrooms, 
artichokes,  asparagus-heads,  broth,  &c. 

KN  SURPRISE. 

Boil  hard  one  dozen  of  eggs ; cut  them  in  halves  and 
remove  the  yolks,  which  put  into  a mortar  with  three  table- 
spoonsful  of  butter,  and  pound  well  together,  mixing  a little 
cream,  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  adding  two  raw  eggs 
to  make  it  bind ; then  pare  out  the  inside  of  the  whites  ts 
thin  as  possible,  and  fill  one-half  with  the  pounded  egg  ; then 
mix  some  chopped  parsley  with  a part  only  of  the  egg, 
sufficient  to  fill  the  remaining  whites  ; make  a dome  in  a dish 
of  the  remainder  of  the  pounded  ingredients,  and  trim  it 
•all  round  with  the  stuffed  eggs  ; then  put  into  an  oven  fc* 
ten  minutes,  and  serve  quite  hot. 

TO  BOIL. 

Put  in  cold  water,  and  when  it  comes  slowly  to  a 
boil  they  will  be  done  enough,  or  put  them  in  boiling 
water  and  simmer  slowly  for  two  minutes ; take  them  from 
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the  fire,  and  put  them  into  a napkin  several  times  folded  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  less  or  more.  Boiling  quick  hardens 
the  white  and  cracks  the  shell;  if  an  egg  is  only  half  covered 
with  water  and  boiled  quick,  the  yolk  is  too  much  done 
on  one  side  and  too  little  on  the  other,  and  gives  it  an  addled 
appearance  ; or  if  the  egg  is  covered  with  water  and  boiled  too 
quick,  the  white  is  quickly  hardened  while  the  yolk  is  nearly 
raw. 


TO  FRY. 

Be  sure  the  frying-pan  is  quite  clean  (and  remember  that 
clear  dripping  or  lard  is  better  than  butter  or  ghee  to  fry 
eggs  in);  when  the  fat  is  hot  break  two  or  three  eggs  into 
it ; do  not  turn  them,  but  wlaile  they  are  frying  keep  pouring 
some  of  the  fat  over  them  in  a spoon ; they  will  be  done 
enough  in  two  or  three  minutes  ; if  they  are  done  nicely, 
they  will  look  as  white  and  delicate  as  if  they  had  been 
poached  ; take  them  up  with  a tin  slice ; drain  the  fat  from 
them  neatly,  and  send  them  up  with  bacon  round  them. 

TO  POACH. 

The  beauty  of  a poached  egg  is  for  the  yolk  to  be  seen 
through  the  white,  which  should  be  only  sufficiently  hard- 
ened to  form  a transparent  veil  for  the  egg.  Half  fill  your 
stewpan  with  clear  boiling  water  from  the  tea-kettle  and 
strain  it ; break  the  egg  into  a cup,  and  when  the  water  boils 
remove  the  stewpan  from  the  fire  or  stove  and  gently  slip  the 
egg  into  it.  Let  it  stand  till  the  white  is  set,  then  put  it 
over  a moderate  fire,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  boils  the 
egg  is  ready  ; take  it  up  with  a slice,  and  neatly  round  off 
the  rugged  edges  ; send  it  up  on  a toast  with  or  without 
butter.  The  toast  should  be  a little  larger  than  the  egg. 

EGG  SALAD. 

Boil  six  cloves  of  garlic  five  minutes,  and  pound  them 
with  a few  capers  and  two  anchovies ; mix  them  very  well 
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With  oil,  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar,  and  dish  it  under  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  whole  or  cut  in  two. 

EGG  MINCE. 

Choose  some  very  fine  bacon  streaked  with  lean  ; cut  it 
into  very  thin  slices,  and  afterwards  in  small  square  pieces, 
throw  them  into  a stewpan  and  set  it  over  a gentle  fire  that 
it  may  draw  out  some  of  the  fat ; when  as  much  as  will  freely 
come,  lay  them  on  a warm  dish ) put  into  a stewpan  a 
ladleful  of  ghee  or  lard  ; set  it  on  a stove,  put  in  about  a 
dozen  small  pieces  of  the  bacon,  then  stoop  the  stewpan 
and  break  in  an  egg  ; manage  this  carefully,  and  the  egg  will 
presently  he  done  ; it  will  be  very  round,  and  the  little  dice  of 
bacon  will  stick  to  it  all  over,  so  that  it  will  make  a pretty 
appearance.  Take  care  the  yolks  do  not  harden.  When  the 
egg  is  thus  done,  lay  it  on  a hot  plate  and  do  the  others. 

BUTTERED  EGGS. 

Beat  and  strain  ten  or  twelve  eggs  ; put  a piece  of  butter 
into  a saucepan  and  keep  turning  it  one  way  till  melted  ; put 
in  the  beaten  eggs  and  stir  them  round  with  a silver  spoon 
until  they  become  quite  thick  ; serve  them  on  a dish  with 
buttered  toast.  They  may  be  eaten  With  fish,  fowl,  or 
sausages. 

CHICKENS 

TO  ROAST 

Must  be  done  as  a capon,  and  served  with  egg  or  bread 
sauce. 

TO  EUOIt  OR  GKltt. 

Pick,  wash  them  clean,  and  dry  them  in  a cloth  ; cut  them 
down  the  back  ; truss  the  legs  and  wings  as  for  boiling ; 
flatten  them  and  put  upon  a cold  gridiron  ; when  they  be- 
come a little  dry,  put  them  in  a plate  and  baste  with  a little 
butter  ; strew  a little  salt  and  pepper  over  the  inside,  which 
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part  should  be  laid  first  on  the  gridiron ; baste  them  and  let 
them  broil  slowly.  The  livers  and  gizzards  should  be  fastened 
under  the  wings.  Serve  with  catsup  or  stewed  mushrooms. 

FRICASSEE. 

Put  into  a stewpan  half  a pint  of  water,  two  table-spoons- 
ful  of  butter,  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  some  salt,  and  white 
pepper ; stir  all  together  until  it  is  hot,  and  add  a chicken 
cut  into  joints  and  skinned,  with  a couple  of  onions  minced 
and  a blade  of  mace  ; stew  it  for  an  hour,  and  a little  before 
serving  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  with  two 
table-spoonsful  of  cream  ; stir  it  in  gradually,  taking  care 
it  does  not  boil. 

Obs. — Whenever  egg  and  cream  is  added  and  used  for  a 
thickening,  never  let  it  boil,  or  else  it  curdles. 

RISSOLES  DE  YOLAILLE. 

Cut  a roast  fowl  into  small  squares,  fry  a tea-spoonful  of 
chopped  onions  in  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  but  do  not  let 
them  brown  ; add  half  a pint  of  white  sauce  and  reduce  it  to 
a proper  thickness,  put  the  fowl  into  the  sauce,  season  with 
a little  salt,  white  pepper,  sugar,  chopped  parsley,  and  mush- 
rooms ; let  it  boil,  then  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  stir  it 
well ; when  the  eggs  have  set,  pour  it  on  a dish  to  cool. 

Obs. — Add,  if  you  like,  a little  ham  or  tongue,  and  use 
this  as  for  other  rissoles,  which  may  also  be  made  with  veal, 
sweetbreads,  or  game. 

TO  PULL  A CHICKEN. 

Half  roast  a chicken  or  fowl  ; skin  and  peel  off  all  the 
white  meat  in  flakes  as  well  as  the  legs  ; break  the  bones, 
and  boil  them  in  a little  water  till  the  strength  be  drawn 
out ; strain  it,  and  when  it  becomes  cold,  skim  and  put  it 
into  a saucepan  with  a little  mace,  white  pepper,  and  salt ; 
add  a bit  of  butter  mixed  with  flour,  and  a quarter  of  a 
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pint  of  cream  or  rich  milk  ; then  put  in  the  meat  with  a 
little  mushroom  powder  or  catsup.  Before  serving,  add  the 
squeeze  of  a lime. 

CHICKEN  IN  PEAS. 

Cut  the  chicken  into  joints  ; put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  nearly  a quart  of  young  peas,  a bit  of  butter,  a small 
onion,  and  a sprig  of  parsley  ; moisten  them  with  gravy, 
and  put  on  the  fire  ; dust  them  with  a little  flour,  and  boil 
them  till  the  sauce  is  thick  ; add  a little  salt  just  before 
serving,  with  a little  sugar. 

CHICKEN  PIE— ok  chota  moorgge  ka  pie. 

Parboil,  skin,  and  then  cut  up  neatly  two  or  three  young 
chickens ; season  them  with  salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg, 
and  mace  mixed ; put  with  them  a little  butter  rolled  in 
flour;  lay  them  in  a dish,  with  the  livers  and  gizzards  well 
seasoned,  some  force-meat  balls,  and  a few  thin  slices  of  ham 
and  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a glass  of  wine,  and  a table-spoon- 
ful of  lemon  pickle  or  mushrooms,  and  the  yolks  of  five  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  divided  in  halves  ; cover  with  a puff  paste  and 
bake. 

Obs. — The  chicken  may  be  put  in  whole  or  in  halves,  and 
the  seasoning  put  inside  with  the  butter. 

FRIAR’S  CHICKEN. 

Quarter  two  or  three  chickens,  and  simmer  them  gently 
in  three  half-pints  of  water ; add  a sprig  or  two  of  parsley, 
mace,  pepper,  and  salt ; beat  an  egg  for  every  chicken  or 
more,  and  stir  them  into  the  boiling  broth  ; it  must  separate 
into  flakes  ; serve  in  a deep  dish. 

This  dish  may  be  made  of  veal,  rabbit,  eels  or  other  fish  ; 
if  for  an  invalid,  only  put  in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs. 

COLD  CHICKEN  FRIED. 

Cut  the  chicken  in  quarters  ; take  off  the  skin  ; rub  with 
an  egg  beaten  up,  and  cover  it  with  grated  bread  seasoned 
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with  pepper,  salt,  grated  lemon-peel,  and  chopped  parsley  ; 
fry  it  in  batter,  thicken  a little  brown  gravy  with  flour  and 
butter  ; add  a little  cayenne  and  mushroom  catsup. 

CAPON. 

Put  in  plenty  of  force-meat  or  stuffing,  so  as  to  plump 
out  the  fowl  ; when  the  bird  is  properly  stuffed  and  trussed, 
score  the  gizzard,  dip  it  into  melted  butter  ; let  it  drain,  and 
season  it  with  red  pepper  and  salt ; put  it  under  one  wing, 
and  the  liver  nicely  washed  under  the  other  ; cover  it  with 
buttered  paper,  and  roast  it  a delicate  brown. 

CHICKEN  PATTIES  WITH  HAM. 

Take  about  six  ounces  or  more  of  the  white  meat  and 
three  of  ham  ; chop  very  small ; put  it  into  a stewpan  with 
an  ounce  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  two  table-spoonsful  of 
cream  and  the  same  quantity  of  white  stock,  a little  nutmeg, 
some  cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lime  5 
stir  it  over  the  fire  some  time,  taking  care  it  does  not  burn  : 
it  is  then  ready  to  be  put  in  the  patty  paste. 

BURDWAN  STEW. 

Take  a roasted  or  boiled  fowl ; cut  it  into  pieces,  and  put 
them  into  a silver  stewpan  ; put  in  two  ladiesful  of  soup, 
with  two  dozen  anchovies,  a glass  of  white  wine,  some 
melted  butter,  some  boiled  or  roasted  onions,  pickled  oysters, 
and  cayenne  pepper ; stir  and  let  it  warm  through,  and  add 
a little  lemon-juice. 

When  this  is  prepared  on  purpose,  the  fowl  or  chicken  is 
only  half  roasted  or  boiled  ; if  boiled,  the  water  or  broth  is 
used  to  make  it  instead  of  the  soup.  Fish  may  be  used,  and 
essence  of  anchovy  instead  of  the  fish. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  COLCANNON. 

Mix  a seer  of  potatoes,  a little  spinach  or  greens,  and  a 
few  onions,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a chittack  of  butter  ; bake 
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it  until  it  is  nice  and  crisp  at  the  top,  the  vegetables  and 
onions  having  been  all  boiled  before  mixing. 

COUNTRY  CAPTAIN. 

. Cufc  a fowI  h]  Pieces  ? slll’ed  an  onion  small  and  fry  it  brown 
in  butter sprinkle  the  fowl  with  fine  salt  and  curry  powder 
an  fry  it  biown;  then  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a 
pint  of  soup;  stew  it  slowly  down  to  a half,  and  serve  it 

Wlfh  non 


CAPILOTADE. 

Cut  up  two  cold  chickens  as  for  salmi ; then  pour  over 
them  brown  sauce,  in  which  let  them  simmer  a little  verv 
gently  ; thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  add  lemon-juice,  then 
have  ready  sippets  of  bread  fried  in  butter;  set  these  round 
the  dish,  put  within  them  the  limbs  of  the  chicken,  and  over 
tne  latter  pour  the  sauce. 

BREAD-CRUMBS  FRIED. 

Put  into  a frying-pan  a little  clear  ghee,  throw  in  two  or 

tZlh  mT  fi  grand  bre!"1'  a'ld  keep  Sti™«  tIlc“ 

stantly  till  of  a fine  yellow  brown,  and  drain  before  the  fire. 

SIPPETS. 

Cut  a slice  of  bread  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  divide 
„ h a * larl'  knife  into  pieces  two  inches  square  • shape 

JZ  faunto  agf e80r  Cr°SSeS  1 p,,t  SOme  ghee’ bultcr’  or 
clean  fat  into  a frying-pan  ; when  it  is  hot  put  in  the  sippets 

and  fry  them  a delicate  light  brown,  take  then,  np  and  drai 

them  weU,  tunning  occasiouaUy  until  thoroughly  c^  befo“ 

O/is.  If  these  are  not  delicately  clean  and  ,] ,1 
eome  of  a pale  colour  and  others  of  a darker  browm"  ’ ' 
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GOOSE — or  raj-iiaus. 

TO  ROAST. 

When  a goose  is  well  picked,  singed,  and  cleaned,  make 
the  stuffing  with  about  two  ounces  of  onion  and  half  as 
much  green  sage  ; chop  them  very  fine,  adding  four  ounces 
(about  a large  breakfast  cupful)  of  stale  bread-crumbs,  and 
a very  little  pepper  and  salt  (to  this  may  be  added  half  the 
liver,  parboiling  it  first),  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  two,  and  in- 
corporating the  whole  well  together  ; stuff  the  goose,  do  not 
quite  fill  it,  but  leave  a little  room  for  the  stuffing  to  swell ; 
spit  it,  tie  it  on  the  spit  at  both  ends  to  prevent  it  swinging 
round,  and  to  keep  the  stuffing  from  coming  out.  From  an 
hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  will  roast  a fine  full-grown 
goose.  Send  up  gravy  and  apple  sauce  with  it. 

Obs. — For  another  stuffing,  see  Ducks,  page  170. 

BOILED,  WITH  OSION  SAUCE. 

When  your  goose  is  cleaned  as  for  roasting,  rub  it  over 
with  two  or  three  handsful  of  salt,  and  let  it  remain  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  ; then  boil  it  as  you  would  a fowl, 
and  serve  it  with  onion  sauce. 

MOCK  GOOSE. 

Cut  out  the  fillet  or  the  side  of  a sirloin  of  beef,  let  it  be 
done  with  a sharp  knife  that  it  may  not  be  ragged  ; steep  it 
in  port  wine  and  vinegar,  cut  it  open  and  stuff  it  with  sage 
and  onion  basted  with  goose  fat,  and  serve  with  onion,  goose- 
berry, or  apple  sauce.  Let  the  fire  be  brisk  by  which  it 

is  roasted. 

RELISH  FOR  GOOSE  OR  PORK. 

Take  two  ounces  of  leaves  of  green  sage,  an  ounce  of 
fresh  lemon-peel  pared  thin,  same  of  salt,  minced  shallot,  and 
half  a drachm  of  cayenne  pepper,  ditto  of  citric  acid;  steep 
it  for  a fortnight  in  a pint  of  claret,  shake  it  up  well  every 
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day  ; let  it  stand  a day  to  settle,  and  decant  the  clear  liquor, 
bottle  it  and  cork  it  close.  A table-spoonful  or  more  in  a 
quarter  pint  of  gravy  or  melted  butter. 

YORKSHIRE  GOUSE  PIE. 

Take  the  bones  out  of  two  geese  and  two  fowls ; boil  a 
tongue,  and  cut  the  whole  into  slices  the  size  of  your  finger, 
with  two  pounds  of  fat  bacon  ; lay  the  slices  of  goose  flat, 
and  season  with  a spoonful  of  chopped  onion,  marjoram, 
thyme,  mushrooms,  and  parsley  ; lay  the  slices  of  tongue 
with  the  fat  bacon  on  these  ; season  with  salt,  pepper,  all- 
spice, and  mace  ; then  lay  the  fowl  fillets  on  top  of  all ; roll 
up  in  the  shape  of  a goose,  and  tie  it  tight  round  with  tape. 
Force-meat  may  be  placed  in  the  cavities,  if  it  is  required 
to  be  very  piquant;  blanch,  put  it  in  a basin  with  the  bones 
of  the  goose  and  two  quarts  of  strong  gravy,  and  boil  it ; 
have  ready  a raised  pie-crust  on  a dish  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  it,  and  put  in  the  goose  when  cold  with  the  gravy  it 
was  boiled  in,  which  will  be  a fine  jelly  ; removing  the  fat 
from  the  surface,  and  laying  it  aside,  put  the  clearest  of  the 
jelly  over  the  top  of  the  pie. 

GIBLET  PIE. 

Clean  well  and  half  stew  two  or  three  sets  of  goose  gib- 
lets ; cut  the  leg  in  two,  the  wing  and  neck  into  three,  and 
the  gizzard  into  four  pieces  ; preserve  the  liquor,  and  set 
the  giblets  by  till  cold,  otherwise  the  heat  of  the  giblets 
will  spoil  the  paste  you  cover  the  pie  with  ; then  season 
the  whole  with  salt  and  black  pepper,  and  put  them 
into  a deep  dish  ; cover  it  with  paste  ; rub  it  over  with 
yolk  of  egg ; ornament  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

In  the  meantime  take  the  liquor  the  giblets  were  stewed 
in,  skim  it  free  from  fat;  put  it  over  a fire  in  a clean 
Stewpan  ; thicken  it  a little  with  flour  and  butter,  or  flour 
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and  water  ; season  it  witli  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon ; add  a few  drops  of  browning;  strain  it 
through  a fine  sieve  ; and  when  you  take  the  pie  from  the 
oven,  pour  some  of  the  gravy  into  it  through  a funnel.  You 
may  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish  a moderately  thick  rump- 
steak  ; or  if  you  have  any  cold  game  or  poultry,  cut  it  in 
pieces  and  add  it  to  the  above. 

DUCKS — ok  haus — 

And  geese  are  generally  dressed  and  stuffed  with  the  same 
materials.  With  wild  ducks  no  stuffing  is  used;  lemon- 
juice,  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  with  a little  port-wine,  is  their 
proper  seasoning. 

DUCKLINGS 

Are  dressed  the  same  as  geese  with  regard  to  stuffing,  but 
generally  served  with  green  peas  and  orange  or  lemon  sauce. 

DUCKS,  TO  ROAST. 

The  pinions  ought  to  be  cut  off  close  to  the  bodies ; the 
feet  well  blanched  in  hot  water  ; the  nails  cut  and  tucked 
over  the  back.  Reserve  the  pinions,  head,  neck,  liver,  feet, 
and  gizzards  for  soups  or  ragouts. 

GRAVY  AND  STUFFING. 

After  having  cleansed  the  giblets  well,  boil  all,  except  the 
liver,  in  a pint  of  water  for  an  hour,  with  a chopped  onion, 
some  salt  and  pepper;  strain  and  add  a little  browning,  with 
a tea-spoonful  of  coratch  and  mushroom  catsup. 

For  the  stuffing,  mince  the  raw  liver  with  two  sage-leaves, 
a small  onion,  some  pepper  and  salt,  bit  of  butter,  and  grated 
bread-crumbs,  or  mash  up  some  boiled  potatoes,  with  a little 
cream  or  butter  ; add  pepper  and  salt  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  ; fill  the  duck  with  this  previous  to  roasting  : if  you  have 
a pair,  one  stuffed  in  this  manner,  and  the  other  with  onions 
and  sage,  enables  those  who  dislike  an  onion  to  eat  their 
duck  without  it. 
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TO  BOIL  A DUCK. 

Make  a paste,  allowing  half  a pound  of  butter  to  a pound 
of  flour  ; truss  a duck  as  for  boiling  ; put  into  the  inside 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  one  or  two  sage-leaves,  and  a little 
onion  finely  minced  ; enclose  the  duck  in  the  paste,  with  a 
little  jellied  gravy  ; boil  it  in  a cloth,  and  serve  it  with 
brown  gravy  poured  round  it. 

Obs. — The  duck  may  be  salted  the  night  before  boiling  ; 
and  when  dressed,  serve  it  with  onion  sauce.  This  is  also  an 
excellent  way  of  dressing  a goose. 

DUCKS  (WILD_) — 0R  junglbk  haus— 

Are  roasted  the  same  way  as  tame,  only  without  stuffing, 
and  basted  with  butter  and  lemon  or  orange  juice  ; they  do 
not  require  so  long  roasting  as  tame.  Sauce  may  be  made 
by  cutting  along  the  breast,  adding  butter,  lime-juice,  a glass 
of  port-wine,  and  cayenne  pepper. 

Obs. — Some  add  made  mustard,  with  mushroom  catsup. 

DUCK  SALMI. 

Put  a couple  of  ducks,  either  whole  or  cut  into  conveni- 
ent pieces,  into  a saucepan,  with  a bottle  and  a half  of  claret, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  three  tea-spoonsful  of  salt,  three  of 
brown  pepper,  a few  spices,  two  leeks,  six  onions  sliced,  and 
a few  sage  or  bay  leaves.  Place  the  saucepan  over  a clear 
fire  ; let  it  simmer  gently,  occasionally  stirring  it  that  the 
whole  may  be  well  mixed.  When  done,  thicken  with  a table- 
spoonful of  flour  or  arrowroot,  and  serve. 

STEW. 

Cut  one  or  two  ducks  into  quarters  ; fry  them  a light 
brown  in  butter  ; put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a pint  of 
gravy,  two  glasses  of  port-wine,  four  whole  onions,  some 
black  pepper,  and  salt,  a bunch  of  parsley,  two  sage-leaves, 
and  a sprig  of  sweet  marjoram  ; cover  the  pan  closely,  and 
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stew  them  till  tender  ; take  out  the  herbs  and  onions  ; skim 
it ; if  the  same  be  not  sufficiently  thick,  mix  witli  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  it  a little  flour,  and  stir  it  into  the  same  pan  ; 
boil  it  up  and  garnish  with  the  onions. 

DRESSED  DUCKS,  HASHED. 

Cut  an  onion  or  two  in  the  shape  of  small  dice  ; put  it 
into  a stewpan  with  a little  butter  ; fry  it,  but  do  not  let 
it  get  any  colour  ; put  as  much  broth  into  the  stewpan  as 
will  make  sauce  for  the  hash  ; thicken  it  with  a little  flour  ; 
cut  up  the  duck  ; put  it  into  the  sauce  to  warm,  do  not  let 
it  boil  ; season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  catsup. 

Obs. — The  legs  of  ducks  or  geese,  broiled  and  laid  upon 
apple  or  green  papaw  sauce,  may  be  served  for  luncheon  or 
supper. 

GIBLET  STEW. 

Clean  two  sets  of  giblets  ; put  them  into  a saucepan,  just 
cover  them  with  cold  water,  and  set  them  on  the  fire  ; when 
they  boil,  take  off  the  scum,  and  put  in  an  onion,  three 
cloves  or  two  blades  of  mace,  a few  berries  of  black  pepper, 
the  same  of  all-spice,  and  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt ; cover 
the  stewpan  close,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  till  the  gib- 
lets are  quite  tender  ; this  will  take  from  one  hour  and  a 
half  to  two  and  a half,  according  to  the  age  of  the  giblets. 
The  pinions  will  be  done  first,  and  must  then  be  taken  out 
and  put  in  again  to  warm  ; when  the  gizzards  are  done  (watch 
them  that  they  do  not  get  too  much  done),  take  them  out, 
and  thicken  the  sauce  with  flour  and  butter  ; let  it  boil  half 
an  hour,  and  reduce  it  just  enough  to  eat  with  the  giblets, 
then  strain  it  through  a tamis  into  a clean  stewpan  ; cut 
the  giblets  into  pieces,  put  them  into  the  sauce  with  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon  and  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom 
catsup  ; pour  the  whole  into  a soup  dish  with  sippets  of 
bread  at  the  bottom. 
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PIGEONS— OR  COBOOTUK. 

TO  ROAST. 

The  flavour  of  pigeons  is  always  best  preserved  by  roast- 
iug.  Pigeons  should  be  dressed  while  they  are  very  fresh. 
Take  off  the  heads  and  necks,  and  cut  off  the  toes  at  the  first 
* joint ; draw  them  carefully,  and  pour  plenty  of  water 
through  them  ; wipe  them  dry,  and  put  into  each  bird  a 
small  bit  of  butter  lightly  sprinkled  with  cayenne,  or  stuff 
them  with  some  green  parsley  chopped  very  fine,  mixed  with 
a bit  of  butter,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  fill  the  belly  of 
each  bird  with  it ; they  will  be  sufficiently  done  in  twenty 
minutes.  Serve  them  with  brown  gravy  or  bread  sauce, 
or  parsley  and  butter. 


TO  BOIL. 

Tiuss  them  like  boiled  fowls  ; put  them  into  plenty  of 
boiling  water  ; throw  in  a little  salt,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
take  them  out ; pour  parsley  and  butter  over,  and  send  some 
of  it  to  table  with  them  in  a tureen. 

PIGEON  CUTLETS  A LA  MARECHALE. 

Take  pigeons,  cut  them  into  fillets,  and  flatten  them  with 
the  back  of  a knife ; scrape  the  bone  off  the  pinion  and 
stick  it  in  the  end  of  the  cutlet;  dust  them  over  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  rub  them  over  with  the  beaten  yolk  of  an 
eSS  ! dip  them  into  melted  butter,  and  sprinkle  smoothly 
with  crumbs  of  bread  ; broil  them  of  a nice  colour,  and 
serve  with  a rich  gravy  or  Italian  sauce. 

STEWED  PIGEONS. 

. For  this  entr6e  y°a  must  procure  young  pigeons  or  squabs  • 
singe  them  slightly  ; melt  about  half  a pound  of  butter,' 
squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  into  the  butter,  and  then  let  the 
pigeons  be  fried  lightly  over  the  fire  twice  or  three  times 
only.  Then  put  the  pigeons  into  a stewpan  trimmed  with 
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layers  of  bacon  ; ponr  the  melted  butter  and  lemon-juice 
over  them,  and  then  cover  them  well — it  is  also  requisite  to 
pour  in  a spoonful  of  rich  gravy  to  prevent  their  frying  ; set 
them  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  over  a gentle  fire,  and  drain 
them  ; dish  them  with  brown  sharp  sauce,  or  a sauce  piquant. 

PIGEON  PIE — OK  COBOOT IT R KA  PITS. 

Border  a dish  with  fine  puff  paste,  and  cover  the  bottom 
with  a veal  cutlet  or  tender  rump  steak  cut  into  thin  slices ; 
season  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg  or  pounded  mace ; 
put  as  many  young  pigeons  over  them  as  the  dish  will  con- 
tain, seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and  spices,  the  yolks  of  a 
few  hard-boiled  eggs  within  the  intervals  ; put  plenty  of 
butter  over  them,  with  a small  quantity  of  broth  for  the 
gravy ; cover  the  whole  with  plain  paste  or  with  puff  paste. 
Pigeon  pie,  if  to  be  eaten  cold,  requires  more  seasoning 
than  when  to  be  eaten  hot. 

Obs. — It  is  an  improvement  to  stuff  the  birds  as  for  roast- 
ing before  putting  into  the  pie. 

RABBITS — OK  KHURGOSH. 

TO  ROAST. 

Stuff,  lard,  paper,  and  roast  as  hare  or  fowl ; baste  it  well, 
as  it  is  rather  dry  ; and  butter  it,  as  it  should  be  of  a very 
light  colour  ; do  not  take  off  the  paper  till  there  is  only  time 
to  brown  it  very  lightly  ; froth  it  well,  and  serve  it  with 
the  liver  rubbed  down  in  the  gravy  ; if  the  liver  has  been 
put  into  the  farce,  any  other  seasoning  will  be  unnecessary ; it 
will  take  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Any  of 
the  sauces  served  with  fowl  may  be  served  with  it. 

AS  HARK. 

After  it  has  hung  sufficiently,  rub  it  all  over  with  very 
fine-powdered  mixed  spices  ; sprinkle  the  inside  with  garlic 
vinegar ; dip  a cloth  in  vinegar,  with  a mixture  of  black 
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currants  or  port-wine  ; wrap  it  round  the  rabbit,  stuffing  the 
corners  into  the  belly,  and  hang  it  in  the  air  for  a night  ; 
stuff,  lard  or  barb,  roast,  and  serve  it  as  a hare. 

TO  BOIL. 

Rabbits  that  are  three  parts  grown,  or  at  all  events  which 
are  still  quite  young,  should  be  chosen  for  this  mode  of  cook- 
ing. Wash  and  soak  them  well ; truss  them  firmly,  with  the 
heads  turned  and  skewered  to  the  sides ; drop  them  into 
plenty  of  boiling  water,  and  simmer  them  gently  from  thirty 
to  forty-five  minutes — when  very  young:  they  will  require 
even  less  time  than  this  ; cover  them  with  rich  white  sauce 
mixed  with  the  livers  parboiled  and  finely  pounded  and  well- 
seasoned  with  cayenne  and  lime-juice,  or  with  white  onion 
sauce,  or  with  parsley  and  butter  made  with  milk  or  cream 
instead  of  water  (the  livers  minced  are  often  added  to  the 
last  of  these),  or  with  good  mushroom  sauce. 

RISSOLES  OF  RABBIT. 

Make  a rich  farce  with  the  meat  of  cold  dressed  rabbits, 
then  spread  some  puff  paste  and  cover  it  at  equal  distances 
with  lumps  of  the  force-meat ; moisten  the  paste  all  round 
the  farce,  and  fold  it  in  two;  press  it  round  with  your 
fingers  and  cut  each  out  with  a rowel  or  knife,  and  fry  of 
a nice  brown  colour.  They  may  be  dipped  into  the  beaten 
yolks  of  eggs  and  crumbed,  but  it  thickens  the  paste. 

TIMBALE  OF  RABBITS,  POULTRY,  OR  GAME. 

Prepare,  bone,  and  cut  up  two  young  rabbits  ; daub  them 
with  bacon  ; season  with  minced  parsley,  shallots,  mushrooms, 
or  truffles,  spices,  pepper,  and  salt;  put  these  ingredients  in 
a stewpan  with  butter,  and  harden  the  rabbits  while  in  it  ; 
moisten  with  a glass  of  white  wine  and  two  large  spoonsful 
of  espagnole  or  good  stock,  and  let  them  simmer  till  enough 
done  ; set  them  to  cool ; butter  a mould  of  sufficient  size, 
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and  line  it  with  rolled  paste,  beginning  at  the  middle  of  the 
bottom  and  continuing  to  go  round  till  it  comes  to  the  top  ; 
the  rolls  of  paste  must  lie  firm  over  each  other.  Have  ready 
a piece  of  thin  paste  to  lay  in  the  bottom  ; make  it  an  inch 
larger,  that  it  may  come  up  to  the  sides  ; wash  over  this  paste 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  put  it  in  ; press  it  well  down 
to  make  it  firm,  and  have  ready  a sufficient  quantity  of  small 
force-balls ; dress  them  round  and  round  the  sides  till  they 
nearly  reach  the  top  ; put  in  the  rabbits  with  the  seasoning 
and  cover  it,  wetting  and  fixing  it  firmly ; dress  it  round 
the  edge;  give  it  an  hour  and  a half;  it  must  be  a fine 
colour  for  the  paste.  When  ready  to  dish,  cut  it  nearly 
open  at  the  top,  and  put  in  a nice  sauce  of  reduced  es- 
pagnole, or  cover  it  with  a sweetbread  or  mushroom  ragout. 

TO  SMOTHER  RABBITS  IN  ONIONS  OR  OTHER  VEGETABLES. 

Cut  the  rabbits  in  proper  pieces,  and  stew  them  gently  in 
a braise,  or  white  in  batter : the  most  careful  boiling 
hardens  them.  Have  ready  a rich  onion  sauce  made  with 
cream  or  stock.  It  may  also  be  dressed  in  a ragout  of  celery, 
artichoke  bottoms,  scorzonera,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  peas, 
French  beans,  &c. 

GAM  E. 

BUSTARD. 

These  birds  are  found  in  great  abundance  on  most  of  the 
plains  in  this  country,  more  specially  the  Western  side  of 
India.  The  male  bird  weighs  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds, 
and  when  taken  by  the  Shikarees,  is  often  sold  for  as 
low  a sum  as  one  rupee.  The  bird  is  to  be  cleaned  and 
trussed  as  a turkey,  and  roasted  precisely  in  the  same  way, 
accompanied  with  bread  sauce  ; the  meat  from  the  breast, 
if  not  over-done,  may  be  converted  into  an  excellent  salmi  or 
Burdwan  stew  ; like  the  pea-fowl,  it  will  furnish  delicious 
scollops  or  cutlets,  and  also  soup ; perhaps  the  latter 
methods  are  the  best  for  dressing  the  flesh  of  so  large  a bird. 
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A SALMI  OF  BUSTARD. 

Cut  off  the  best  parts  of  the  brown  and  white  into  slices, 
sprinkle  them  over  lightly  with  arrowroot  or  flour  and  lay 
them  in  a stewpan,  then  put  the  remaining  trimmings  with 
the  bones  broken,  a couple  of  onions  cut  in  halves,  stuck 
with  a dozen  cloves,  some  parsley,  two  or  three  peach  leaves, 
and  a few  peppercorns  into  another  stewpan,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  water ; let  it  boil  well  for  half  an  hour  and 
strain  off  the  gravy ; put  it  into  a stewpan  again,  add  a 
large  glass  of  claret  or  white  wine,  and  reduce  the  gravy  to 
the  quantity  required  ; then  add  the  slices  of  the  bird, 
colour  with  a little  browning,  and  give  it  a boil-up,  when 
serve  with  sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Obs. — The  meat  remaining,  if  picked  free  from  all  sinews, 
may  be  potted  as  directed  for  other  meats.  Turkey  or  any 
other  cold  poultry  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  only, 
it  wished  to  be  white,  omit  the  browning  and  stir  in  the 
yolk  of  a beaten  egg  with  a little  cream  at  the  last.  It  must 
not  boil. 


SCOLLOPS. 

Cut  the  breast  into  fillets,  and  put  into  a stewpan  or  fry- 
ing-pan,  with  a little  melted  butter  and  some  truffles  cut 
thin  into  strips,  or  else  mushrooms  ; put  the  stewpan  on 
the  fire,  and  do  the  fillets  on  both  sides ; remove  the  scollops 
with  the  other  articles  from  the  melted  butter,  and  cover 
them  with  a nice  white  sauce  or  bechamel,  flavoured  with 
the  essence  of  the  game,  &c.,  or  serve  them  in  a border  of 
finely-mashed  potatoes. 


FAWNS 

Like  sucking-pigs,  should  be  dressed  almost  as  soon  as 
killed;  when  very  young,  are  trussed,  stuffed,  and  spitted 
the  same  way  as  a hare  ; but  they  are  better  eating  when  of 
a larger  size,  and  are  then  roasted  in  quarters.  The  hind 
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quarter  is  most  esteemed.  They  must  be  put  down  to  a 
very  quick  fire,  .and  either  basted  all  the  time  they  are 
roasting,  or  be  covered  with  sheets  of  fat  bacon;  when  done, 
baste  it  with  butter,  and  dredge  it  with  a little  salt  and 
flour  till  you  make  a nice  froth  on  it.  Send  up  venison 
sauce  with  it,  or  bread  sauce  with  wine  and  currants  may  be 
served. 

Obs. — The  proper  sauce  now  in  use  are  currant  jelly  and 
port-wine,  sugar,  syrup,  and  claret. 

HARE — OR  sizaboo,  or  choogura,  or  junglke  kubgosh. 

TO  ROAST. 

Skin  and  prepare  it;  wipe  it  well  without  washing  it; 
slit  it  a little  under  the  jaws  to  let  out  the  blood,  and  stuff 
it  with  savoury  or  sweet  stuffing,  or  with  a gratin,  sew  it 
up,  and  lard  or  barb  and  paper  it;  put  into  the  dripping-pan 
half  a pint  of  ale,  a gill  of  vinegar,  a clove  of  garlic,  pepper 
and  salt;  baste  continually  without  stopping  until  it  is  all 
dried  up,  or  use  a pint  of  good  cream  or  a quart  of  fresh 
milk;  baste  it  with  it  till  ready,  and  finish  frothing  it  with 
butter  and  flour.  Serve  as  above. 

Obs. — Hare  cut  into  fillets  and  dressed  as  a cutlet  will  be 
found  preferable  to  the  common  mode  of  roasting,  especially 
if  served  with  a piquant  sauce. 

JUGGED. 

Wash  it  very  nicely,  cut  it  up  into  pieces  proper  to  help 
at  table,  and  put  them  into  a jugging  pot,  or  into  a stone 
jar  just  sufficiently  large  to  hold  it;  put  in  some  sweet 
herbs,  a roll  or  two  of  rind  of  a lime  or  Seville  orange,  and 
a fine  large  onion,  with  some  cloves  stuck  in  it ; and,  if  you 
wish  to  preserve  the  flavour  of  the  hare,  a quarter  pint  of 
waier;  if  for  a ragout,  a quarter  pint  of  claret  or  port  wine, 
and  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange  or  lime.  Tie  thejar  down 
closely  with  a bladder,  so  that  no  steam  can  escape  ; put  a 
little  hay  at  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan,  in  which  place  the 
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jar  and  pour  in  water  till  it  reaches  within  four  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  jar;  let  the  water  boil  for  about  three  hours, 
according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  hare  (take  care  it  is 
not  oyer-done,  which  is  the  general  fault  in  all  made  dishes, 
especially  this),  keeping  it  boiling  all  the  time,  and  filling 
up  the  pot  ns  it  boils  away.  When  quite  tender,  strain  off 
the  gravy  clear  from  fat,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  give  it  a 
boil-up ; lay  the  hare  in  a soup  dish  and  pour  the  gravy  to 
it;  make  a stuffing  the  same  as  for  roast  hare,  and  boil  it  in 
a cloth,  and  when  you  dish  up  your  hare  cut  it  in  slices,  or 
make  force-meat  balls  of  it  for  garnish. 

Or  prepare  the  hare  the  same  as  for  jugging  ; put  it  into 
a stewpan  with  a few  sweetherbs,  half-a-dozen  cloves,  the 
same  of  all-spice  and  black  pepper,  two  large  onions,  and  a 
roll  of  lemon  or  lime  peel  ; cover  it  with  water ; when  it 
boils  skim  it  clear,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  tender 
(about two  hours);  then  take  it  up  with  a slice;  set  it  by 
the  fire  to  keep  hot  while  you  thicken  the  gravy;  take  three 
ounces  of  butter  and  some  flour,  rub  together,  putin  the 

gravy,  stir  it  well,  and  let  it  boil  about  ten  minutes;  strain 

it  through  a sieve  over  the  hare  and  it  is  ready. 


HASHED  VENISON-or  hURUN  ka  gosh  ka  hash. 

If  you  have  enough  of  its  own  gravy  left,  it  is  preferable 
to  any  to  warm  ,t  up  in  j if  „„t,  take  some  mutton  gray,  or 

0;“  \nmmm?aot  tbe  i”"4  you  have  cut 

ff  all  the  handsome  slices  you  can  to  make  the  hash);  put 

these  into  some  water,  and  stew  them  gently  for  an  hour  ■ 

then  put  some  butter  into  a stewpan  ; when  melted  put  to’ 

■ as  much  flour  as  will  dry  up  the  butter,  and  stt  ,t  well 

makingr'of  tle't  lU'7  de8''eeS  ‘he  gr°V!’  7°U  1,ave  bee" 
making  of  th  trimmings,  and  some  red  currant  jelly;  „iye 

a boil  up,  »klm  jt>  strain  jt  tb  sieve,  and  it  j, 

ready  to  reeei.e  the  venison  ; put  it  i„  a„d  le  ,?  , 'r 

warm  ; if  ,0u  let  it  boil  it  will  make  the  meat  hard. J 
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ORTOLANS 

May  be  roasted  in  lard  or  ghee,  dressed  with  bread- 
crumbs; their  legs  must  be  trussed  up  the  same  as  quails. 
Serve,  when  roasted,  in  fried  crumbs  mixed  with  savoury 
powder,  such  as  truffle,  oyster,  mushroom,  or  anchovy. 

Obs. — Bread  to  be  made  into  crumbs  for  serving  with 
small  birds  should  be  first  soaked  in  lime-juice  and  port 
wine,  acidulated  currant  jelly,  or  vinegar  and  sugar  for 
garnishing  game. 


PARTRIDGES — on  teetur  — 

Both  black  and  grey,  are  best  boiled  ; the  former  are  in 
season  from  October  until  May,  the  latter  from  September 
to  February.  Clean  the  birds  and  truss  them  as  chicken  ; 
have  ready  a large  vessel  of  boiling  water  into  which  place 
the  birds,  keeping  the  water  at  a boil ; they  will  be  done  in 
ten  or  twelve  minutes. 

They  are  also  very  good  stewed  with  some  butter  and  a 
small  quantity  of  water;  place  them  in  a stewpan  or 
conjurer  over  a brisk  fire,  look  to  them  occasionally  and 
constantly  turn,  to  prevent  their  being  burnt  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pan ; and  as  soon  as  the  gravy  begins  to  ooze  from 
the  birds  and  mixes  with  the  butter,  they  are  done  enough. 
Serve  with  bread  sauce. 

Obs. — Quail,  snipe,  rock  or  green  pigeon,  may  be  dressed 
in  the  same  manner,  only  the  two  latter  should  first  be 
skinned  and  dressed  in  vine  leaves. 

TO  ROAST. 

Clean  your  birds  nicely,  and  take  care  not  to  injure  the 
skins ; pick  them  well,  cut  off  the  sinews  that  are  under 
the  joints  of  the  legs  up  towards  the  breast,  and  give  a 
good  shape  to  the  birds.  They  require  a good  deal  of 
roasting.  Send  up  with  them  rice  or  bread  sauce  and  good 
gravy. 
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A I.A  CRAPANDINE. 

Cut  off  the  claws  after  having  emptied  and  picked  the 
birds  ; make  a hole  below  the  joint  of  the  leg  ; truss  the  leg 
inside  of  the  body  ; singe  the  birds  over  the  flame  till  the 
flesh  gets  firm  ; pinch  the  breast  with  your  left  hand  ; scollop 
the  breast  without  quite  reaching  the  skin  ; turn  the  flesh 
over  on  the  table;  beat  the  bird  flat;  dust  it  with  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  then  dip  it  twice  into  clarified  butter  and  crumbs 
of  bread ; broil  it,  and  send  it  up  with  an  Italian  sauce  or 
essence  of  game,  or  it  may  be  broiled  without  bread-crumbs. 


PEA-FOWL 

Are  roasted  as  fowls  and  served  with  bread  sauce.  The 
breast,  when  cut  into  slices,  may  be  made  into  cutlets,  and 
dressed  the  same  as  veal  or  fillets  of  pheasants. 

PHEASANTS 

Are  all  larded  and  stuffed  and  dressed  in  the  same 
manner  as  guinea-fowl.  As  a knowledge  of  the  age  of  these 
bird  is  of  consequence  to  the  cook,  therefore  the  wino- 
ought  to  be  looked  at,  and  if  the  point  feathers  are  gone  it 
is  old,  and  ought  to  be  dressed  in  some  other  way  or  braised 
before  roasting.  Hang  these  birds  by  the  tail  feathers,  and 
when  they  drop  they  are  fit  for  use.  A basket  of  bran  or 
straw  ought  to  be  placed  beneath,  as  the  fall  from  a height 
would  bruise  the  bird. 


TO  ROAST. 

Requires  a smart  fire,  but  not  a fierce  one  ; thirty  minutes 
will  roast  a young  bird,  and  forty  or  fifty  minutes  a full- 
giown  pheasant.  Pick  and  draw  it;  cut  a slit  in  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  take  out  the  craw,  but  do  not  cut  the  head 
off;  wipe  the  inside  of  the  bird  with  a clean  cloth  ; twist  the 
legs  loose  to  the  body  ; leave  the  feet  on,  cut  the  toes  off;  do 
not  turn  the  head  under  the  wing,  but  truss  it  like  a fowl. 
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PHEASANTS’  FILLETS. 

Cut  off  the  fillets  ; beat  them  lightly  with  the  handle  of 
a knife  (pare  them,  melt  some  butter  in  a stewpan,  dip  in 
the  fillets)  ; then  flatten  and  trim  of  a good  shape  ; dip  them 
in  egg  beat  up  with  a little  salt,  and  then  in  fine  bread- 
crumbs ; fry  them  a light  brown  in  boiling  lard ; serve 
under  them  some  good  gravy  or  mushroom  sauce. 

PLOVERS. 

The  green,  grey  and  golden  plovers — these  birds  are 
roasted  without  being  drawn,  and  are  treated  in  all  respects 
like  roasted  woodcocks,  toast  being  placed  to  receive  the 
trail,  and  the  roasted  plovers  being  served  up  with  no  other 

sauce  than  melted  butter. 

* 

SNIPE— OP.  PANKOOKRKE — 

Are  dressed  like  woodcock  in  every  respect. 

SNIPE  A LA  MINUTE. 

Put  a small  spoonful  of  fresh  ghee  or  butter  for  each 
bird  into  a degchee  or  stewpan,  with  some  chopped  onions, 
parsley,  nutmeg,  salt,  and  pepper;  place  the  birds,  after 
being  properly  trussed,  breast  downwards,  and  set  the  pan 
over  a brisk  fire  for  a few  minutes,  stirring  occasionally  to 
prevent  their  sticking  and  burning  ; then  add  for  each  half- 
dozen  birds  the  juice  of  two  limes,  two  glasses  of  white 
wine,  and  a table-spoonful  of  grated  crumbs  of  bread  ; sim- 
mer the  whole  for  a minute  longer,  dress  the  birds  on  a dish, 
and  serve  the  sauce  poured  over. 

FLORICAN 

Are  roasted  like  pheasants,  and  served  with  the  same 
sauce.  Spur-fowl  the  same. 

QUAILS— OR  BUTTKER  KA  KABOB. 

TO  ROAST. 

Clean  and  prepare  them  with  their  legs  well  drawn  up 
and  their  claws  only  just  seen  ; cover  them  with  or  without 
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bacon,  and  wrap  them  in  vine  leaves ; roast  them  nicely, 
and  serve  with  bread  sauce  or  good  gravy. 

Obs. — The  rain  and  grey  quail  are  the  finest ; the  bush 
are  thought  little  of. 

STUFFING  FOR  QUAIL. 

Crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  parsley,  grated  lemon-peel, 
butter,  pepper  and  salt,  with  a very  little  clear  marrow  or 
suet  chopped  fine  ; put  a small  slice  of  bacon  in  the  inside 
of  each  bird,  and  then  roast  them. 

QUAIL  PIE — OR  BUTTEER  KA  PIE. 

Prepare  any  number  of  quails  ; open  them  at  the  back  ; 
take  out  the  intestines  with  care  from  the  gall,  liver,  and 
gizzard  ; make  a farce  of  the  two  latter ; raise  the  pie, 
cover  the  bottom  with  farce  ; lay  in  the  quails  and  fill  up 
with  farce ; rub  up  some  butter  with  mixed  spice  and  salt ; 
spread  it  over  and  finish  the  pie.  Each  bird  may  be 
wrapped  in  a bit  of  bacon  and  truffle,  or  mushrooms  may  be 
intermixed  in  the  seasoning. 

PUFFS  OF  QUAILS,  &c. 

Make  a rich  and  very  light  puff  paste  ; let  the  birds, 
after  being  cleaned  and  drawn,  be  trussed  and  browned  in 
a stewpan  ; then  into  the  body  of  each  put  a small  lump  of 
fresh  butter  or  bacon  fat ; fill  up  the  inside  with  a light 
stuffing  and  a little  cream  ; wrap  each  bird  so  prepared  in 
fat  bacon  ; then  cover  it  with  paste  rolled  out  to  a conve- 
nient thickness,  but  not  too  thick;  give  it  any  form  you 
please ; lay  the  puffs  separately  on  tins,  and  bake  until  the 

paste  is  done.  In  a quick  oven  in  ten  minutes  they  will  be 
ready. 

TEAL — or  sulke. 

Draw  and  clean  your  teal  as  for  roasting  ; set  aside  the 
livers;  prepare  a stuffing  with  crumbs  of  bread,  chopped 
parsley,  lime-juice,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg  ; chop  up  the 
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livers  very  fine,  and  mix  ; moisten  the  whole  well  with 
batter,  and  put  a portion  into  each  bird ; roast  them 
before  a sharp  fire,  or  in  a degchee,  with  or  without  some 
thin  slices  of  bacon  tied  in  paper  over  the  birds  ; when 
dressed,  remove  the  paper,  brown  the  bacon,  place  it  upon  a 
toast,  and  dress  the  birds  upon  it. 

WILD  GOOSE — or  jonglkk  raj-haus 
Is  dressed  exactly  as  wild  duck  ; its  nicety  consists  in 
being  browned  outside  without  being  soddened  within,  well 
frothed,  and  full  of  gravy. 

WOODCOCKS 

Are  never  opened.  Take  the  skins  off  their  heads,  truss 
up  their  legs,  skewer  with  their  bills  ; fix  a skewer  between 
their  legs,  and  tie  them  by  it  to  the  spit ; put  them  to  roast 
at  a clear  fire  ; cut  as  many  slices  of  bread  as  you  have 
birds,  trim  them  to  a proper  size,  and  toast  or  fry  them  a 
delicate  brown  ; lay  them  in  a dripping-pan  before  they  are 
basted  to  receive  the  drippings  ; baste  them  with  butter  and 
froth  them  with  flour  ; lay  the  birds,  when  ready,  on  the 
toast,  and  put  some  good  beef  gravy  into  the  dish  ; garnish 
with  slices  of  lime. 

ANTELOPE— or  hurrun. 

Hurrun  venison  is  not  held  in  the  same  estimation  as  either 
the  spotted  deer  or  even  the  smaller  kind  called  the  Bakar 
(which  has  only  a single  tine  to  its  horn).  The  flesh  of  the 
hurrun  is  devoid  of  fat,  and  requires,  when  dressed,  that  it 
should  be  covered  with  the  caul  from  a fat  sheep,  roasted 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  other  venison,  and  served  with 
a similar  sauce.  Some  prefer  boiling  the  meat  in  a paste,  as 
it  preserves  the  flavour  ; it  also  makes  excellent  soup  ; and 
cutlets  may  be  prepared  in  the  various  ways  as  directed  for 
mutton.  The  leg,  if  cut  into  a fillet,  like  veal,  and  salted, 
will  be  highly  relished  both  hot  and  cold,  and  may  easily 
be  converted  into  potted  venison  in  a few  minutes. 
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VENISON — OR  HURRUN  KA  KABOB. 

When  to  be  roasted,  wash  it  well  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
dry  it  with  a cloth  ; cover  the  haunch  with  buttered  paper 
when  spitted  for  roasting,  and  baste  it  very  well  all  the  time 
it  is  at  the  fire ; when  sufficiently  done,  take  off  the  paper, 
and  dredge  it  very  gently  with  flour  in  order  to  froth  it,  but 
let  it  be  dusted  in  this  manner  as  quickly  as  possible,  lest  the 
fat  should  melt.  Send  it  up  in  the  dish  with  nothing  but  its 
own  gravy,  or  dress  it  with  a coarse  paste,  securing  it  and 
the  paper  with  twine ; it  is  then  frequently  basted,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  removed  from  the  fire,  the 
paper  and  paste  are  taken  off,  and  the  meat  dressed  with 
flour  and  basted  with  butter.  Gravy  should  accompany  the 
venison  in  a tureen,  together  with  currant  jelly,  either  sent 
to  table  cold,  or  melted  in  port  wine  and  served  hot. 

CRUST  FOR  VENISON  PASTY. 

To  a quarter  of  a peck  of  fine  flour  use  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  butter  and  four  eggs ; mix  into  paste  with  warm 
water,  and  work  it  smooth  and  to  a good  consistence  ; put 
a paste  round  the  inside,  but  not  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
and  let  the  cover  be  pretty  thick,  to  bear  the  long  continuance 
in  the  oven. 


VENISON  PASTY — or  hurkun  pusty. 

A shoulder,  boned,  makes  a good  pasty,  but  it  must  be 
beaten  and  seasoned,  and  the  fat  supplied  be  that  of  a fine 
loin  of  mutton  steeped  twenty-four  hours  in  equal  parts  of 
vinegar  and  port.  Cut  and  marinade  any  part  of  the  neck, 
breast,  or  shoulder  ; the  meat  must  be  chopped  in  pieces  and 
laid  with  fat  between,  that  it  may  be  equally  proportioned  ; 
lay  some  pepper,  all-spice,  and  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
with  some  butter ; then  place  the  meat  nicely,  that  it  may 
be  sufficiently  done. 

Q 2 
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MARINADE  FOR  WILD  FOWL. 

Pat  into  the  dripping-pan  equal  quantities  of  claret  and 
water,  red  wine,  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  with 
a clove  or  two  of  bruised  garlic,  a little  powder  or  juice 
of  sage,  nutmeg,  salt,  and  pepper ; baste  with  it,  and  after- 
wards with  butter.  When  ready  to  serve,  take  up  the 
marinade  and  work  it  well ; if  not  enough,  add  stock  and 
wine,  and  season  higher  if  it  requires  it. 

FRENCH  SIDE-DISH. 

Two  pounds  of  beef  or  veal  cut  very  fine  and  free  from 
skin,  with  beef  suet  or  marrow,  as  you  may  judge  sufficient 
to  make  it  good  ; a slice  of  bread-crumb,  soaked  in  boiling 
water,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg;  mix  it  well  together 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  roll  it  up  iu  a tin  pan.  Cover 
it  with  small  pieces  of  butter  when  you  put  it  in  the  oven, 
and  turn  it  when  baking. 

SALMI  OF  GAME,  MEAT,  &c. 

Take  a pound  of  any  under-roasted  meat,  hare,  turkey, 
game,  goose,  or  duck,  and  cut  it  up  into  convenient  pieces  ; 
put  them  into  a saucepan  ; bruise  the  livers,  and  should  it 
be  snipe  or  woodcock,  bruise  the  trail  ; squeeze  over  them 
the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  the  rasped  zest  of  one  or  two 
bitter  oranges  ; season  with  salt  and  the  finest  spices  in 
powder,  cayenne,  and  mustard  prepared  with  flavoured  vine- 
gar, and  a little  white  wine  or  claret ; put  the  saucepan  over 
a lamp  or  fire,  and  stir  it  constantly,  that  it  may  all  be 
incorporated  with  the  sauce.  It  must  not  boil,  and  should  it 
attempt  it,  a stream  of  fine  oil  must  be  poured  over  to 
prevent  it ; diminish  the  flame,  or  keep  it  up  a little  higher, 
and  stir  it  two  or  three  times  ; it  is  then  ready  to  be  served, 
and  must  be  eaten  very  hot 

RAGOUT  OF  POULTRY,  GAME,  &c. 

Half  roast  it,  then  stew  it  whole,  or  divide  it  into  proper- 
sized joints  ; put  into  .a  stewpan  with  a pint  or  more  of 
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good  consomme,  or  take  all  the  trimmings  and  parings  with 
as  much  water,  one  large  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and  a few 
all-spice,  some  black  pepper,  and  a roll  of  lime-peel  cut  thin; 
skim  it  very  carefully  while  boiling,  and  let  it  simmer  for  an 
hour  or  more  ; then  strain  off  the  gravy  ( put  the  meat  on 
one  side  to  keep  warm)  and  remove  the  fat ; put  a couple  of 
spoonsful  of  butter  into  the  stewpan,  and  when  melted,  stir 
in  as  much  arrowroot  or  flour  as  will  make  it  into  a thick 
paste  ; then  by  degrees  add  the  liquor,  and  let  it  boil  up  ; 
put  in  a glass  of  port  wine  or  claret,  a table-spoonful  of 
mushroom  catsup,  a little  lime-juice,  and  simmer  for  ten 
minutes  ; strain  and  pour  over  the  meat ; garnish  with  fried 
sippets  of  bread. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


VEGETABLES  (OR  SUBJEE), 

TO  PREPARE  AND  DRESS  IN  DIFFERENT  WAYS. 

ARTICHOKES — or  kungur,  op.  ap.tuchuk  (cor.) 

Soak  them  in  cold  water  and  wash  them  well,  then  put  them 
into  plenty  of  boiling  water,  with  some  salt,  and  let  them  boil 
gently  until  they  are  tender — the  way  to  know  when  they 
are  done  enough  is  to  draw  out  a leaf ; trim  them  and  drain 
them,  and  serve  in  a napkin.  Send  up  with  them  melted 
butter. 

TO  BLANC  ARTICHOKE  AS  WELL  AS  OTHER  VEGETABLES. 

Cut  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fat  bacon  and  a little 
beef  suet  into  shape  of  dice  ; take  a large  spoonful  of  fresh 
butter,  a little  salt,  and  a lime  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  put  the 
whole  into  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cover  whatever 
you  wish  to  put  into  your  blanc.  Let  this  stew  for  half  an 
hour  before  you  put  in  your  artichoke  bottoms  ; stew  them 
a short  time  in  the  blanc,  and  serve  up  with  whatever 
sauce  you  please.  They  serve  also  to  garnish  fricassees  of 
fowls,  ragouts,  white  or  brown. 

ARTICHOKE  BOTTOMS. 

Strip  off  the  leaves  after  they  are  boiled,  and  remove  the 
choke ; mix  into  some  melted  butter  as  much  espagnole  as 
will  sauce  the  dish,  or  melted  butter  with  a little  glaze  ; 
rub  this  up  well,  and  put  in  the  bottoms  long  enough  to 
imbibe  a flavour. 

ARTICHOKE  BOTTOMS  EN  CANAPES, 

When  cold,  are  served  for  entremets.  Pour  on  the  centre 
of  each  artichoke  bottom  some  anchovy,  butter,  and  decorate 
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the  whole  with  capers,  pickled  cucumbers,  beet-root,  &c.,  and 
pour  over  them  a salad  sauce  ; garnish  with  cresses  between. 

FRIED  ARTICHOKES. 

Take  your  artichokes  that  are  very  tender  ; cut  them  into 
quarters ; pare  them  nicely,  and  rub  them  over  with  some 
lime  or  lemon,  that  they  may  preserve  their  white  colour  ; 
when  they  have  been  well  trimmed  of  nearly  all  their  leaves, 
washed  and  drained,  so  that  they  are  quite  dry,  put  them 
into  a dish  with  some  pepper,  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a lime. 
Next  take  four  spoonsful  of  flour,  three  eggs,  a tea-spoonful 
of  olive  oil,  and  beat  well  up  together ; then  put  in  your 
artichokes,  and  stir  them  up  with  a wooden  spoon  until  the 
leaves  are  well  covered  ; then  have  some  dripping  or  ghee, 
which  must  not  be  too  hot,  so  that  the  artichokes  may  be 
gradually  done  through  of  a fine  colour.  Throw  the  arti- 
chokes in,  piece  after  piece,  and  take  care  that  they  do  not 
stick  together.  When  they  are  done  and  crisp,  lay  them  on 
a towel  to  drain,  and  serve  with  fine  crisp  green  parsley. 

Obs. — Artichokes  are  only  fit  to  be  eaten  when  young  and 
tender,  and  this  may  be  ascertained  by  the  stalks  breaking 
without  being  thready. 

TO  DRY  AND  PRESERVE  ARTICHOKES. 

Boil  the  artichokes  with  a little  salt,  the  same  as  for 
eating;  when  you  can  separate  or  pull  off  the  leaves,  they 
are  done  sufficiently ; take  them  off  the  fire  and  let  them 
cool  on  a dish  ; remove  the  leaves  and  choke ; dry  the 
bottoms,  either  in  an  oven  or  in  the  sun  ; put  them  in  bags 
or  string  them,  and  keep  in  a dry  place.  When  to  be 
dressed,  they  must  be  laid  in  warm  water  for  a couple  of 
hours ; they  may  then  be  dressed  in  any  way  you  please. 

Obs. — They  are  a great  improvement  to  most  made  dishes 
and  meat  pies. 
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JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES — on  kungur,  or  artuchuk  (cor.)— 

May  be  boiled  and  dressed  in  the  various  ways  directed 
for  potatoes ; they  should  be  covered  with  thick  melted 
butter,  or  a white  or  brown  sauce. 

Obs.- — They  are  excellent  roasted.  Put  in  a napkin  and 
serve  with  melted  butter.  They  take  very  little  stewing  or 
boiling. 


ANOTHER  WAY. 

Cut  one  or  two  onions  in  half  rings,  and  brown  them  highly 
in  oil  or  ghee ; slice  the  artichokes,  and  put  them  in 
with  minced  parsley,  scallions,  salt,  and  pepper  ; give  them 
two  or  three  turns,  dish,  put  a little  vinegar  in  the  pan,  boil 
it  up,  and  pour  it  over. 

ASPARAGUS— or  MARcnooBA— 

Must  be  boiled  in  salt  and  water;  the  water  in  which  they 
are  boiled  is  always  nauseous  and  of  a bitter  taste,  and  for 
this  reason  they  are  never  added  in  soup  or  garnishes  but  at 
the  very  last  moment  before  serving  up.  To  preserve  their 
green  colour,  they  should  be  boiled  quickly  and  served  in 
bundles,  and  drained  from  all  the  water  before  placing  on  the 
dish  ; a toast  of  bread,  sometimes  buttered,  is  placed  under 
the  heads  to  raise  them  on  the  dish  ; melted  butter  should  be 
served  up  with  them  in  a boat,  or  may  be  poured  over  the 
tops. 

PUREE  D’ASPERGES. 

Break  off  the  tops  of  green  asparagus  ; boil  them  till  ten- 
der in  salt  and  water;  then  drain  on  a towel;  put  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  with  half  a pint  of  the  tops  ; 
stir  them  well  over  a moderate  fire,  with  a sprig  of  green 
parsley ; mash  the  asparagus  ; add  some  white  sauce,  a little 
arrowroot,  salt,  and  sugar ; let  it  boil  a few  minutes ; rub  it 
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through  a tamis  ; put  it  into  a fresh  stewpan,  and  warm  it 
with  a little  cream. 

POINTES  D’ASPERGES  EN  PETITS  POIS. 

Cut  the  green  tops  of  as  much  asparagus  as  you  require, 
half  an  inch  long;  throw  them  into  a stewpan  of  boiling  hot 
water,  with  some  salt ; boil  until  tender,  then  lay  them  on  a 
towel  or  sieve  to  drain  ; put  them  into  a stewpan  ; and  to 
each  table-spoonful  of  heads  add  one  of  bechamel  sauce,  a 
little  sugar  and  salt,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley ; 
let  it  simmer  for  a few  minutes  ; add  a little  butter  rolled  in 
arrowroot ; shake  it  well  and  serve. 


another  way. 

Boil  the  asparagus  ; chop  small  the  heads  and  tender 
parts  of  the  stalks,  together  with  a boiled  onion  ; add  a little 
salt  and  pepper,  and  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg  ; heat  it  up ; 

serve  on  sippets  of  toasted  bread,  and  pour  over  it  a little 
melted  butter. 


BEET-BOOT— on  chukunda,  ok  bklatke  palung. 

After  being  properly  washed,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  rind  is  not  cut  or  the  end  fibres  broken  off,  as  it  loses  its 
colour  in  boiling.  The  leaves  should  be  cut  an  inch  above 
the  crown  or  top,  and  to  be  wholesome  it  must  be  thoroughly 
cooked.  It  may  be  boiled,  cut  into  slices,  and  dressed  with 
vinegar  and  sugar  (and  sliced  onions,  if  approved  of,  mixed 
with  it) ; or  baked,  stewed,  or  made  into  soup. 


TO  STEW. 

Take  a large  beet,  red  or  white,  or  two  or  three  small  ones 
and  boil  or  bake  until  tender;  rub  off  the  skin  and  mash 
the  root  into  a fine  pulp;  if  white,  dress  it  in  consomme  or 
cream;  if  red,  m half  a pint  of  rich  gravy;  then  add, 
previous  to  serving,  three  table-spoonsful  of  vinegar  with 
a dessert-spoonful  of  pounded  sugar.  ’ 
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ANOTHER  WAV. 

Mix  a dessert-spoonful  of  butter  -with  a little  arrowroot  or 
flour;  melt  it  in  half  a pint  of  consomm6;  clean  your  beet 
nicely,  and  scrape  off  the  rind  ; cut  it  into  slices,  and  put  it 
into  the  stewpan  with  your  gravy  and  a sufficient  quantity 
of  pepper  and  salt ; cover  the  pan  down,  and  stew  it  gently 
until  done  ; . lastly,  add  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  with  a 
little  sugar. 

Obs. — When  beet-root  is  to  be  sent  to  table  in  slices,  and 
dressed  with  vinegar,  never  sprinkle  pepper  over  it,  as  it 
gives  it  a dirty  appearance. 

BROCOLI — OK  CHOTKK  PHOOL  KOBEB. 

Wash  and  pick  them  clean  ; boil  them  in  salt  and  water, 
and  let  them  cool ; when  cold,  dress  them  lightly  with  flour 
and  fry  them  in  clear  ghee  or  butter,  and  sprinkle  a little 
salt  over  them,  or  they  may  be  cut  up  small  after  being 
boiled  and  eold,  and  dressed  with  salad  sauce. 

BROCOLI  AND  BUTTERED  EGGS. 

Clean  your  brocoli  thoroughly,  removing  all  leaves  and 
tough  skin  from  the  stalk  ; cut  it  into  quarters  if  small,  or 
into  such  pieces  as  will  be  sufficient  to  dress  the  dish,  reserv- 
ing a bunch  for  the  middle;  boil  your  brocoli  in  salt  and 
water,  and  prepare  a toast  for  the  centre  of  the  dish  ; beat 
up  six  eggs  well ; put  into  a saucepan  over  the  fire  four 
table-spoonsful  of  butter  and  a little  salt,  and  as  it  becomes 
warm,  add  the  eggs,  shaking  the  whole  until  it  is  of  a proper 
consistency  ; pour  it  over  the  toast,  and  arrange  the  brocoli 
tastefully  upon  it. 

BEANS — or  bees  (con.) 

Should  be  sent  well  boiled  to  table,  with  parsley  and  but- 
ter sauce  in  a boat,  or  the  skin  peeled  oft'  and  dressed  in 
ragout,  fricassee,  or  made  into  puree  for  soups  or  sauces. 
The  larger  kinds  are  sometimes  served  with  port  wine. 
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FRENCH  BEANS— or  fras  been  (cor.) 

Cut  off  the  stalks  first ; then  turn  to  the  point  and  strip 
off  the  strings ; have  a little  salt  and  water  before  you  in  a 
bowl,  and  as  the  beans  are  cleaned  and  stringed  throw  them 
in,  then  put  them  on  the  fire  in  boiling  water,  with  a little 
salt ; when  tender,  take  them  out  and  drain  in  a cullender. 
They  may  be  sent  up  whole  when  young ; but  if  a little  old, 
cut  in  two,  or  split  and  divide  across,  or  cut  like  lozenges. 
Serve  with  melted  butter  in  a boat. 

A LA  FRANCAISK. 

Boil  the  beans  in  salt  and  water  over  a quick  fire  ; then 
drain  them ; lay  them  in  a saucepan  near  the  fire  ; when 
entirely  dry  and  quite  hot,  add  a couple  of  table-spoonsful  of 
fresh  butter,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a lime  ; 
shake  the  saucepan  about  without  using  a spoon,  so  as  to  mix 
the  butter  well  with  the  sauce  without  breaking  the  beans  ; 
if  the  butter  does  not  mix  well,  add  a little  white  broth. 

A LA  POULETTB. 

Boil  the  beans  ; drain  and  dry  them  as  directed  a la  Fran- 
chise ; then  make  the  following  sauce  and  add  to  them; 

Take  some  white  roux,  and  dilute  or  reduce  with  consomme  ; 
thicken  this  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  to  which  add  a little 
parsley,  chopped  fine  ; when  the  thickening  is  prepared,  add 
a spoonful  of  fresh  butter,  stirring  it  well,  with  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  some  lime-juice. 

M AZAGONG  BEAN,  A LA  POULETTE-ob  chota  Bern  (cor.) 

Shell  and  take  off  the  coats,  boil  them  in  salt  and  water ; 
when  nearly  done,  drain  them,  and  stew  them  in  a little 
consomme  thickened  with  white  roux,  to  which  add  a bunch 
of  parsley,  some  green  onions,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar ; 
when  the  beans  are  sufficiently  done,  thicken  with  the  y°olks 

of  two  eggs  and  a little  cream  ; season  with  white  pepper 
and  salt. 
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CABBAGE — or  kobek. 
to  BOIL. 

Wash  and  clean  them  thoroughly  ; if  large,  cut  them  into 
quarters  or  divide  them ; put  them  into  boiling  water  with 
a little  salt. 

TO  STBW. 

Boil  a fine  cabbage,  press  it  free  from  water,  and  cut  it  into 
slices ; add  a few  green  onions  previously  boiled  and 
chopped,  with  pepper  and  salt ; melt  some  butter  in  a stew- 
pan,  mix  in  the  cabbage,  and  warm  altogether,  stirring  it 
well ; add  a table-spoonful  of  gravy,  with  the  juice  of  a 
lime  or  some  lime-pickle  ; let  it  stew  for  a few  minutes,  and 
serve. 

Obs. — Cream  may  be  used  instead  of  butter. 

TO  STEW  RED  CABBAGE — or  lal  kobee  ka  estce. 

Slice  as  for  pickling  ; put  it  in  a stewpan,  with  some  water 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  stew  until  quite  tender ; 
strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  more  pepper,  with  a little  salt, 
if  necessary,  and  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  vinegar, 
and  warm  the  whole  together. 

Obs. — A clove  of  garlic  gives  stewed  cabbage  a pleasant 
relish  ; it  may  be  dressed  in  stock. 

CARROTS— or  gajcr. 

Wash  and  scrape  very  clean,  and  put  these  on  in  boiling 
water,  with  a little  salt.  If  the  carrots  are  very  large,  they 
should  be  cut  in  two  or  four  pieces. 

PUREE  OF  CARROTS. 

Take  some  fine  young  carrots,  wash  and  scrape  them 
Clean  ; then  cut  off  the  outside  until  you  come  to  the  middle 
part ; moisten  them  over  a very  slow  fire,  with  a little 
butter;  add  three  or  four  spoonsful  of  clear  broth,  and 
dredge  in  a little  flour  ; stew  the  whole  until  properly  done  ; 
pass  through  a tammy,  and  add  to  the  soup. 
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CAULIFLOWER — oa  fool  kobee. 

When  required  to  be  particularly  white,  all  the  small 
leaves  must  be  picked  out,  and  the  shoots  divided.  The 
nicest  way  to  boil  .them  is  in  milk  and  water;  or  they  may 
be  dressed  as  brocoli,  with  white  sauce. 

CAULIFLOWER,  WITH  PARMESAN  CHEESE. 

Boil  your  cauliflower  as  directed,  but  not  thoroughly  ; cut 
ofi  the  stalk,  so  that  it  will  stand  erect  in  the  dish  ; put  it 
into  a stewpan,  with  the  following  sauce  : Rub  up  four  table- 
spoonsful  of  butter,  with  a table-spoonful  of  arrowroot,  and 
as  it  melts  add  by  degrees  half  a pint  of  water  or  more  ; put 
in  the  cauliflower,  and  let  it  stew  a few  minutes  ; then  take 
it  from  the  fire,  and  when  off  the  boil  add  the  yolk  of  an 
e§§  well  beat  up,  with  a little  lime-juice  and  a spoonful  of 
water ; shake  the  stewpan  over  the  fire  till  the  sauce  is  pro- 
pel ly  set ; remove  the  cauliflower  into  a dish,  and  cover  the 
top  with  rasped  Parmesan ; pour  the  sauce  round  it,  and 
brown  with  a salamander. 

CELERY  STEW — or  ujooa’kn  stew. 

WHITE  UJOOA'EN. 

Wash  and  clean  some  heads  of  celery  ; cut  them  into 
pieces  of  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  boil  them  in  veal  or 
other  white  stock  until  tender.  To  half  a pint  of  cream 
add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a little  lemon-peel, 
grated  nutmeg,  salt,  and  a little  butter ; make  it  hot,  stirring 
it  constantly,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; strain  it  upon  the  celery. 

• BI:OWN. 

Fry  it  in  pieces  about  two  inches  long  ; add  a little  gravy 
and  put  it  to  stew  till  tender  ; season  with  mace,  pepper,  and 
salt ; thicken  and  let  it  cool. 

CELERY  SEED — oh  ujooa’kn  ka  bkiiun. 

Half  a small  tea-spoonful  of  celery  seeds  will  impregnate 
two  quarts  or  more  of  soup,  with  almost  as  much  flavour  as 
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two  or  three  heads  of  celery  ; and  as  it  goes  to  seed  so 
readily  in  this  country,  the  seed  should  be  preserved  for 
this  purpose,  being  preferable  to  the  essence,  which  does  not 
impart  the  sweetness  with  the  flavour. 

CUCUMBERS — on  kheerah — 

Are  not  considered  very  wholesome,  unless  boiled,  roasted, 
or  stewed.  The  common  way  of  dressing  them  in  the  raw 
state  is  merely  to  remove  the  peel  and  cut  the  cucumber 
into  thin  slices,  after  which  sprinkle  with  salt,  and  place  the 
dish  on  a slope,  that  the  water  may  run  from  it ; then  dress 
with  oil  and  vinegar  : pepper  and  cayenne  may  or  may  not 
be  added. 


TO  STEW. 

Pare  your  cucumbers,  and  cut  into  thick  slices ; flour  them 
well,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  butter  and  some  salt; 
let  them  stew  slowly;  add  half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  with  a 
little  port  or  claret  and  some  mushroom  catsup,  and  stew 
until  done. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Pare  and  slice  your  cucumbers  down  the  middle  ; let  them 
lie  in  salt  and  water  for  an  hour  ; then  put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a pint  of  consomme  or  good  gravy,  a slice  of 
ham,  an  onion  stuck  with  a few  cloves,  a little  parsley  and 
thyme;  cover  the  saucepan,  and  let  them  stew  gently  until 
tender  ; remove  them  carefully,  strain  the  gravy,  and  thicken 
with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  pour  over  them, 

CUCUMBERS  STUFFED. 

Eemove  the  seeds,  either  with  a marrow  spoon,  or  cut 
them  like  a screw,  by  pressing  the  knife  with  your  thumb 
whilst  turning  it  round  at  equal  distance  through  the  outer 
part  only  ; then  remove  the  seeds  as  directed,  and  fill  them 
with  a farce  of  finely-minced  fowl,  veal,  or  mutton;  put  some 
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lean  bacon  sliced  into  your  stewpan,  with  one  or  two  carrots 
and  onions,  two  or  three  peach  leaves,  and  a little  thyme, 
with  pepper  and  salt ; and  some  good  consomme,  and  let  them 
stew  gently  until  tender;  then  carefully  remove  the 
cucumbers  and  lay  them  on  a towel  to  drain  ; strain  and 
thicken  the  gravy  they  were  stewed  in,  and  pour  over  them 
or  serve  with  thick  Spanish  sauce. 

ENDIYE-- or  kassuee  or  kuuoo. 

WITH  GRAVY  OF  VEAL. 

Wash  and  clean  a few  heads  of  fine  endive  ; take  off  the 
outer  leaves  and  blanch  the  heads  in  hot  water  ; throw  them 
into  cold  water,  and  then  squeeze  them  as  dry  as  possible  ; 
stew  them  in  as  much  gravy  as  will  cover  them  ; add  a tea- 
spoonful of  sugar  and  a little  salt  ; when  perfectly  tender, 
put  in  a little  white  sauce  or  consomme,  and  serve  quite  hot. 

ENDIVE — TO  DRESS  AS  SALAD. 

Wash  and  clean  two  or  three  fine  heads  that  have  been 
well  blanched ; pick  off  all  the  outer  leaves;  cut  as  you 
would  other  salad,  and  put  over  it  slices  of  beet-root  and 
salad  sauce. 

ENDIVE— WITH  SIPPETS,  SWEETBREADS,  ETC. 

When  well  washed,  parboil  it  in  three  or  four  different 
waters  to  remove  its  bitterness  ; then  boil  it  in  salt  and 
water  until  done,  after  which  throw  it  into  cold  water; 
remove,  squeeze,  and  chop  it  fine  ; put  it  into  a stewpan’ 
with  some  butter  and  a few  young  onions  chopped  very  small ; 
when  dry,  dredge  with  an  ounce  of  flour  ; add  some  seasoned 
gravy,  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  let  it  stew 
gently  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  serve  on  sippets,  &c. 

GARLIC — or  lussun — 

Is  a useful  flavouring  ingredient  in  sauces,  chutnies  cur-~ 
ries,  pickles,  &c.,  and  when  used  after  having  been  boiled 
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in  several  waters,  a person  would  scarcely  believe  he  was 
eating  the  vegetable.  The  French  understand  the  secret 
perfectly — vide  Gigot  a Fail. 

GOURD,  VEGETABLE  MARROW,  OR  DILL  PUSSUND. 

Pare  off  the  skin  of  six  or  eight  small  gourds,  or  as  many 
dill  pussund  ; put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  salt,  lemon- 
juice,  some  butter,  ghee,  or  fat  bacon,  and  let  them  stew 
gently  until  quite  tender.  Serve  with  any  relishing  sauce, 
or  melted  butter. 

Obs. — They  may  be  boiled  either  in  salt  and  water  or  in 
a clear  broth,  then  sliced,  and  the  water  allowed  to  drain  off, 
and  dressed  with  salt,  pepper,  and  melted  butter  or  cream. 

-FENNEL — or  sunf,  or  so’ooa’h. 

Pick  and  beat  two  or  three  handsful  of  fennel  in  a mortar ; 
express  the  juice  through  a cloth  ; stir  it  over  the  fire;  when 
it  curdles,  take  it  off,  and  pour  it  into  a sieve ; when  the 
water  has  run  off,  put  it  again  into  the  mortar,  rub  it  well 
with  a little  clarified  sugar,  and  put  it  up  for  use. 

Obs. — Fennel  sauce  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  parsley, 
only  that  the  fennel  after  being  boiled  must  be  chopped  up 
and  added  to  the  butter. 

LOVE-APPLE  CATSUP— or  goot  begun  ka  sauce. 

Cut  up  the  tomatoes  or  love-apples,  and  between  every 
layer  sprinkle  a layer  of  salt;  let  them  stand  a few  hours 
before  you  boil  them,  which  do  very  well ; then  strain  them 
through  a cullender  on  some  horse-radish,  onions,  or  garlic, 
mustard  seeds,  beaten  ginger,  pepper,  and  mace  ; cover  it 
close,  let  it  stand  a day  or  two,  then  bottle  and  seal  it  for 
use. 

LOVE-APPLE  CAKES  FOR  STEWS,  &c. 

Prepare  the  tomatoes  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  re- 
commended for  sauce,  only  boil  away  as  much  of  the  watery 
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particles  as  you  conveniently  can,  then  place  the  residue  in 
a flat  dish  out  in  the  sun  ; when  it  has  evaporated,  so  as  to 
become  almost  a dry  cake,  cut  it  into  pieces  about  one  inch 
square,  and  preserve  either  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  or 
canisters  ; when  required  for  use,  one  of  the  squares  soaked 
in  water  for  a few  hours  until  dissolved  will  be  sufficient  to 
season  a dish  of  cutlets  or  soups.  This  will  keep  a long 
time — in  fact,  it  is  only  the  inspissated  juice  of  tomatoes. 

MORELS. 

These  are  principally  imported  from  France  and  Italy  in 
a preserved  state,  and  are  the  only  one  of  the  fungus  tribe 
that  will  bear  drying  without  losing  their  flavour.  They 
are  found  in  old  white-ant  nests  in  most  parts  of  India  and 
have  a very  high  flavour  when  fresh  and  fine,  and  in  this 
state  are  a delicious  addition  to  stews  and  sauces. 

MUSHROOMS— or  beng  ka  ch’hata 
Are  only  procurable  during  the  rains,  and  are  found  in 
light  soils  where  cattle  have  been  penned  or  are  in  the 
habit  of  grazing;  they  are  never  produced  by  cultivation 
in  India,  but  grow  spontaneously.  Sheep  and  goat  tracks 
are  the  most  favourable  spots  for  finding  them  on. 

PUREE  OF  MUSHROOMS. 

WHITE, 

Blanch  the  mushrooms  in  a little  water  and  lemon-juice  ■ 
then  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a small  bit  of  butter  ■ 
when  the  mushrooms  are  softened,  moisten  them  with  a few 
spoonsful  of  white  sauce,  but  do  not  let  them  boil  long,  else 
they  will  lose  their  flavour;  then  rub  through  a tammy 
adding  a little  sugar.  ’ 


Is  prepared  in  a similar  manner.  Clean  the  mushrooms 
chop  them  up  fine,  but  do  not  fry  them,  else  they  will 
blacken  the  sauce  ; add  espagnole  or  brown  sauce. 
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TO  STEW. 

Pick  and  peel  half  a pint  of  mushrooms,  wash  them  very 
clean,  put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  half  a pint  of  veal 
gravy  or  white  broth,  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg ; let 
them  stew  till  tender,  then  add  a spoonful  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour  or  arrowroot  sufficient  to  thicken  it ; simmer  a few 
minutes  longer  and  serve.  A little  wine  may  be  added. 

TO  GRILL. 

Take  those  of  a middling  size;  skin  and  wash  them  very 
clean ; if  necessary,  strain  and  dry  them  in  a cloth  ; put  a 
little  butter  over  the  inside  of  each  ; sprinkle  some  salt  and 
pepper,  and  grill  or  fry  till  tender. 

OMELETTE. 

Prepare  and  cook  the  mushrooms  in  butter,  pepper,  and 
salt,  and  mix  into  a plain  omelette. 

TO  CHOOSE. 

Select  those  with  reddish  or  pink  gills  inside,  and  agree- 
able scent ; a wholesome  or  eatable  mushroom  will  always 
peel ; an  unwholesome  one  will  not.  A small  onion,  it  is  said, 
if  boiled  with  mushrooms,  will  turn  black  or  lose  its  colour 
if  there  are  any  unwholesome  ones  amongst  them.  Silver 
also  is  blackened  in  the  same  manner. 

POWDERS. 

Take  half  a peck  of  large  sound  mushrooms,  wipe  them 
perfectly  free  from  grit  and  dirt,  peel  them  and  remove  the 
black  fur ; put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  two  onions, 
twelve  cloves,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pounded  mace,  aud 
two-spoonsful  of  white  pepper,  but  no  water ; shake  them 
over  a clear  fire  till  all  the  liquor  is  dried  up,  but  do  not  let 
them  burn ; arrange  them  on  tins,  and  dry  in  a slow  oven ; 
pound  them  to  a fine  powder,  put  it  into  dry  bottles,  cork 
well,  seal  the  corks,  and  keep  in  a dry  place. 

Obs .—  Add  this  powder  to  the  gravy  just  before  serving. 
It  will  need  only  boiling  up  once. 
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ONION'S— OR  FIAJ. 

The  older  and  drier  the  onion,  the  stronger  its  flavour, 
and  the  cook  must  regulate  the  quantity  accordingly.  Onions 
sliced  and  fried  with  some  butter  and  flour  till  they  are 
browned  (and  rubbed  through  a sieve)  are  excellent  to 
heighten  the  colour  and  flavour  of  brown  soups  and  sauces, 
and  form  the  basis  of  most  of  the  relishes  furnished  by  the 
“ restaurateurs.” 


TO  BOIL. 

Take  a dozen  white  onions ; after  having  peeled  and  washed 
them,  take  off  the  tops  and  bottoms ; put  them  into  a stewpan, 
with  cold  water  or  broth ; boil  till  tender  and  serve.  The 
Italians  cut  them  into  halves,  and  dress  with  oil,  vinegar, 
pepper,  and  salt ; cream  or  butter  may  be  used  instead 
of  oil. 

Obs. — In  cutting  off  the  tops  and  bottoms,  take  care  not 
to  cut  them  too  near,  otherwise  the  onions  will  go  to  pieces. 

PARSLEY — ou  a j mood. 

TO  PRESERVE. 

Take  fine  fresh-gathered  sprigs;  pick  and  wash  them 
clean  ; set  on  a saucepan  half  full  of  water ; put  a little  salt 
in  it ; boil  and  skim  it  clear,  then  put  in  the  parsley,  and  let 
it  boil  for  a couple  of  minutes  ; take  it  out,  and  lay  it  on  a 
cloth  or  basket,  and  put  it  in  the  sun  that  it  may  be  dried  as 
quickly  as  possible ; keep  it  in  a tin  box  in  a dry  place;  when 
wanted,  cover  it  with  warm  water  a few  minutes  before  you 
use  it. 


TO  FRY. 

Let  it  be  picked  and  washed,  then  shako  it  in  a dry  cloth 
to  drain  the  water  from  it ; when  perfectly  dry,  put  it  into 
a pan  of  hot  fat ; fry  it  quick,  and  take  it  out  the  moment 
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it  is  crisp ; put  it  in  a coarse  cloth  before  the  fire  to 
drain,  or  after  the  parsley  is  perfectly  dried  put  it  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire,  and  turn  it 
frequently  until  it  is  quite  crisp. 

PARSNIPS — or  jl'zui:. 

The  best  mode  of  dressing  these  is  to  roast  them  in  the 
oven,  or  they  may  be  parboiled  in  their  skin  and  roasted 
after  in  a Dutch  oven.  Send  them  whole  to  table,  or  slice 
without  paring,  and  serve  with  melted  or  hard  butter. 

POTATOES — or  aloo. 

TO  BOIL. 

Put  them  into  plenty  of  water  with  some  salt  ; when  they 
are  about  half-boiled  throw  away  the  water,  and  pour  boil- 
ing water  over  the  potatoes,  adding  to  it  some  salt ; let  it 
boil  up  briskly  ; ascertain  with  a fork  if  the  potatoes  are 
nearly  done  ; and  if  so,  throw  in  a cup  of  cold  water  to  check 
the  boiling  ; the  water  will  soon  boil  up  again,  and  the 
potatoes  will  crack  ; drain  off  the  water,  and  serve  the 
potatoes  up  immediately  in  an  open  dish  or  in  a napkin. 

ANOTHRR  WAT. 

Pare  the  potatoes  and  cover  them  with  cold  water,  and 
boil  till  quite  tender  ; then  drain  off  the  water  and  strew 
some  salt  over  them  ; place  the  saucepan  near  the  fire,  with 
the  lid  off,  and  continually  shake  it  till  the  potatoes  appear 
dry  and  floury. 


TO  FRY. 

Parboil  the  potatoes,  then  cut  them  up  into  slices,  and  fry 
them  in  butter  or  dripping  ; when  they  are  brown,  drain  off 
the  fat,  and  strew  a little  salt  over  them,  and  eat  while  hot 
and  crisp. 
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Potatoes  may  be  fried  without  being  parboiled,  and  even 
when  boiled  and  become  cold  ; the  process  in  both  cases 
must  be  the  same. 

NEW  POTATOES 

Are  never  good  unless  perfectly  ripe.  Choose  them  as 
nearly  of  one  size  as  possible ; wash  them  and  rub  off  the 
outer  rind,  and  wipe  them  dry  with  a napkin  ; put  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  into  a stewpen;  set  it  on  the  fire 
and  when  it  boils  throw  in  the  potatoes;  let  them  boil  till 
they  are  done,  taking  care  to  toss  them  every  now  and  then 
so  that  they  may  all  go  successively  into  the  boiling  butter’ 
They  must  be  carefully  watched,  because  if  done  too  much 
they  shrivel  up  and  become  waxy.  When  the  fork  indicates 
they  are  done,  they  must  be  taken  out  before  they  lose 
their  crispness,  put  into  a dish,  and  some  salt  sprinkled 
over  them.  As  soon  as  taken  from  the  boiling  butter 
a handful  of  picked  parsley  may  be  thrown  into  it,  and 

after  it  has  had  a boil  or  two,  laid  upon  the  potatoes  as  1 
garnish.  " a 

Old  potatoes  may  be  cut  into  round  pieces  about  the  size 
of  a ualnut  and  dressed  in  the  same  way. 


1U  BOIL. 


These  should  be  fresh  dug.  Take  them  of  equal  size 
rub  off  the  skins  with  a coarse  cloth,  and  wash  them  clean 
put  them  into  hot  water  without  salt  and  boil  till  tender  • 

drain  off  all  the  water  and  set  them  by  the  side  of  the  fire’ 

strewing  a little  salt  over  them  ; and  immediately  they  are 
ready,  serve  in  a napkin  hot,  with  melted  butter. 

POTATO  SCOLLOPS 

May  be  varied  at  pleasure,  using  potatoes  as  crumbs  are 

used  m other  scollops,  and  for  which  they  must  onI  “ 
parbo.led  and  rasped,  and  mixed  with  rasped  ham  bacon 
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parsley,  scallion,  butter,  gravy,  or  cream,  pepper,  and 
salt,  or  with  mushrooms,  oysters,  or  shrimps,  with  savoury 
herbs  ; any  of  these  may  be  cheesed  or  curried.  They 
are  excellent  supper  dishes  mashed  sweet,  or  savoury  served 
in  shells. 

POTATO  BALLS. 

Boil  some  potatoes  very  dry,  or  till  they  are  floury  ; mash 
a pound  of  them  very  smooth,  and  mix  with  them,  while 
they  are  warm,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  a little  nutmeg,  the  strained  and  beaten  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  and,  last  of  all,  the  whites  thoroughly  mixed  ; mould 
with  and  drop  the  mixture  from  a tea-spoon  into  a small 
pan  of  boiling  butter  or  ghee,  or  very  pure  lard,  and  fry  the 
boulettes  for  five  minutes  over  a moderate  fire  ; they  should 
be  of  a fine  pale  brown  and  very  light  colour. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Mix  mashed  potatoes  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  roll  them 
into  balls,  flour  them,  or  egg  and  bread-crumb  them,  and  fry 
them  in  clean  dripping  or  ghee,  or  brown  them  in  a Dutch 
oven. 

POTATO  SNOW. 

The  potatoes  must  be  free  from  spots,  and  the  whitest  you 
can  pick  out ; put  them  on  in  cold  water  ; when  they  begin 
to  crack,  strain  the  water  from  them,  and  put  them  into  a clean 
stewpan  by  the  side  of  the  fire  till  they  are  quite  dry  and 
fall  to  pieces  ; rub  them  through  a wire  sieve  on  the  dish 
they  are  to  be  sent  up  in,  and  do  not  disturb  them  after- 
wards. 

POTATOES  MASHED 

Should  be  as  nicely  boiled  as  if  for  eating,  perhaps  a 
little  more  so,  only  care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  does 
not  got  into  them  ; remove  the  skin,  and  mash  them  with 
a small  quantity  of  butter,  cream,  or  milk  ; put  them  into  a 
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mould  to  give  a nice  form ; turn  them  out,  and  brown 
with  a salamander  or  in  an  oven ; or  they  may  be  made 
into  balls,  covered  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  fried  a nice 
brown. 

POTATOES  A LA  MAITRE  D’HOTEL. 

Take  cold  boiled  potatoes  ; cut  them  into  rather  thin  slices 
of  the  fourth  of  an  inch  ; put  a lump  of  butter  into  a stewpan, 
and  add  a little  flour,  about  a tea-spoonful  for  a middling- 
sized dish;  when  the  flour  has  boiled  a little  while  in  the 
butter,  add  by  degrees  a cupful  of  broth  or  white  consomme  ; 
when  this  has  boiled  up,  put  in  the  potatoes  with  chopped 
parsley,  pepper,  and  salt  ; let  the  potatoes  stew  a few 
minutes  ; then  take  them  from  the  fire,  and  let  the  boiling 
entirely  cease ; then  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  up  with  a 
little  lemon-juice,  and  a table-spoonful  of  cold  water;  let  it 
set  over  the  fire,  but  mind  it  does  not  curdle,  or  that  the 
potatoes  break  in  the  sauce. 

PUREE  DE  POMME  DE  TERRE. 

Boil  some  potatoes  nicely,  and  mash  the  inside  in  a mor- 
tar, or  rub  through  a sieve;  moisten  them  with  good  broth, 
or  thicken  with  butter  and  cream;,  put  carefully  over  the 
fire  and  warm  it.  The  purde  should  be  thinner  than 
mash  ; place  fried  sippets  of  bread  round  the  dish,  and  the 
potatoes  in  the  centre. 

PUREE  OF  GREEN  PEAS. 

Take  a pint  and  a half  of  fresh  shelled  green  peas;  put 
them  into  a stewpan,  with  two  spoonsful  of  butter  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  half  a handful  of  parsley 
and  green  onions,  over  a slow  fire  till  they  are  thoroughly 
stewed;  then  pound  the  whole  in  a mortar,  and  rub  through 
a cloth.  Moisten  the  whole  with  consomme  or  white  broth  ; 
leave  it  near  the  fire  to  simmer  only,  for  if  it  should  boil,  the 
peas  lose  their  green  colour.  When  serving,  add  slices  of 
bread  cut  like  dice  and  nicely  fried. 
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GREEN  PEAS — or  belateb  muttub. 
to  BOIL. 

Green  peas  should  be  young,  fresh-gathered,  and  cooked 
immediately  they  are  shelled,  for  they  soon  lose  both  their 
colour  and  sweetness.  Large  and  small  peas  cannot  be  boiled 
together,  as  the  former  will  take  more  time  than  the  latter  : 
therefore,  separate  the  large  from  the  smaller  ones,  and  boil 
them  for  a few  minutes  before  adding  the  latter ; set  on  a 
saucepan,  with  a sufficiency  of  water  and  a little  salt ; when 
it  boils,  put  in  your  peas,  skim  it  well ; keep  them  boiling 
quick  according  to  their  age  and  size  ; when  they  are  done 
enough,  draiu  them  on  a sieve.  It  is  usual  to  boil  some 
mint  with  the  peas  ; but  if  you  wish  to  garnish  the  peas 
with  mint,  boil  a few  sprigs  in  a saucepan  by  themselves. 

FRENCH  FASHION. 

Take  a quart  of  green  peas  ; throw  them  into  an  earthen 
pan,  with  a table-spoonful  of  fresh  butter  and  plenty  of  cold 
water ; rub  the  peas  with  the  butter  till  they  stick  together, 
then  drain  them,  take  them  out  of  the  water  by  handsful, 
and  throw  them  into  a cullender,  that  neither  water  nor  any 
kind  of  filth  may  remain.  Next  stew  them  over  a moder- 
ate fire,  with  a bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions ; when 
they  have  recovered  their  green  colour,  powder  them  over 
with  a little  flour ; stir  the  peas  before  you  moisten  them 
with  boiling  water  till  they  are  entirely  covered  with  it,  which 
reduce  quickly  on  a large  fire.  The  moment  you  perceive 
there  is  no  moisture  or  liquor  remaining,  dip  a small  lump  of 
sugar  into  some  water,  that  it  may  soon  melt,  and  put  it  to 
the  peas,  to  which  add  a very  small  quantity  of  salt.  Green 
peas  without  taste  are  very  insipid,  although  the  persons 
who  eat  them  are  not  sensible  of  there  being  any.  Next 
take  a spoonful  of  butter,  which  knead  with  one  of  flour; 
(mind  that  the  peas  are  boiling  when  you  put  in  the 
kneaded  butter) ; thicken  them  with  it,  and  remember  that 
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when  green  peas  are  properly  dressed  there  must  be  no 
sauce.  It  may  be  useful  to  remark  that,  if  the  peas  are 
not  very  young  and  tender,  they  must  be  moistened  with 
boiling  water ; but  if  they  are  young,  fresh-gathered,  and 
fresh-shelled,  they  do  not  require  it. 


Anuiliurc  WAY, 


And  more  simple  process,  is,  after  having  washed  your 
peas  well,  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  as  much  butter 
only  as  will  stick  to  them,  a couple  of  spoonsful  of  water, 
with  a little  chopped  mint,  pepper,  salt,  and  sugar ; cover 
the  saucepan  down,  and  let  them  stew  gently  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes ; then  add  a small  quantity  of  cream 
or  butter  mixed  with  arrowroot  or  flour,  or  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  liaison ; shake  the  saucepan  well  over  the 
fire  for  a minute,  and  the  peas  are  ready. 

another  way. 

Take  a quart  of  shelled  peas,  and  mix  them  with  two 
table-spoonsful,  of  butter ; lay  upon  them  a large  lettuce 
cut  in  slices,  with  half  a dozen  small  onions  only  split,  with 
a sprig  or  two  of  mint,  a wine-glass  of  water,  and  set  the 
saucepan  covered  close  on  the  fire ; when  the  lettuce  falls 
to  the  bottom,  shake  the  saucepan  well  until  the  peas  are 
uppermost;  add  seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  sugar,  and  stew  the  peas  until  tender. 

Obs  -The  fire  must  not  be  very  brisk.  Green  peas  may 
be  added  with  advantage  to  stews,  ragouts,  and  to  any 
vegetable  soup.  J 

WITH  BUTTERED  EGGS. 

Stew  a pint  of  young  green  peas  tender,  with  a table- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  a tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  a little 
salt  and  chopped  parsley ; then  beat  up  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  two  eggs  well  together  in  a basin,  and  pour  it 
over  e peas  stir  it  very  quickly,  and  immediately  serve 
it  up  before  the  egg  becomes  hard. 
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TO  PUKSKRVK. 

Ihe  peas  should  be  fresh  shelled.  Put  them  into  wide- 
mouthed glass  bottles  which  have  been  carefully  washed  ; 
put  the  bottles  in  a saucepan  or  boiler,  with  a little  hay 
between  them  to  prevent  their  coming  in  contact;  fillup 
the  kettle  with  cold  water  and  heat  it;  when  the  water 
begins  to  boil,  take  off  the  saucepan  directly  ; leave  the 
bottles  in  the  water  until  it  is  quite  cold,  for  fear  they 
should  break  by  taking  them  out  whilst  the  water  is  hot ; 
cork  down  the  bottles,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  and  cold 
place. 

ANOTHER  WAT. 

Shell  your  finest  peas ; have  ready  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  throw  the  peas  in,  and  take  the  saucepan  from  the 
fire ; let  them  remain  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  water ; 
drain  them  on  a towel,  and  let  them  dry  quickly  ; when 
quite  dry,  put  them  out  in  the  sun,  or  in  a very  cool  oven, 
and  let  them  remain  until  quite  hard.  When  required  for 
use,  soak  them  in  warm  water  till  tender,  with  a little  butter 
and  sugar. 

RADISHES— OR  MULLER. 

There  are  deep  glasses  made  on  purpose  for  sending 
these  to  table  in  water,  mixed  with  cresses  and  other  salad 
as  an  ornament.  They  should  be  picked  and  washed  very 
nicely  previous  to  sending  to  table. 

TO  BfllL  RADISHES  AND  TURNIPS. 

These  should  be  freshly  drawn,  young  and  white. 
Wasli  and  trim  them  neatly,  leaving  on  two  or  three  of 
the  small  inner  leaves  of  the  top  ; boil  them  in  plenty  of 
salted  water  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes ; and  as  soon 
as  they  are  tender  send  them  to  table  well  drained,  with 
melted  butter  or  white  sauce.  Common  radishes,  when 
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young,  tied  in  bunches  and  boiled  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  minutes,  then  served  on  a toast  like  asparagus,  are 
very  good. 

SALAD. 

Have  your  salad  herbs  as  fresh  as  possible;  carefully  wash 
and  pick  them ; trim  off  all  worm-eaten,  cankered,  and  dry 
leaves;  drain  off  all  the  water,  or  swing  them  in  a clean 
napkin  ; when  properly  picked  and  cut,  arrange  them  in  the 
salad  bowl ; mix  the  sauce  in  a soup  plate,  but  do  not  put  it 
to  the  salad  until  required  for  use. 

SCORZONERA  IN  PARMESAN. 

Mix  rasped  Parmesan  into  butter  melted  in  cream  or 
gravy  ; when  the  vegetables  are  dressed,  lay  them  in  a dish  ; 
pour  over  the  sauce,  and  sprinkle  it  with  pounded  cheese  ; 
put  the  dish  into  an  oven,  or  brown  it  with  a salamander. 

SPINACH — oh  PALUNG. 

After  having  carefully  picked  and  washed  it  four  or  five 
times  in  plenty  of  water,  put  it  in  boiling  water  with  some 
salt  in  a large  vessel  where  it  may  have  plenty  of  room  ; the 
leaves  that  rise  above  the  water  must  be  pressed  down. 
When  the  spinach  is  half  done,  take  it  off  the  fire ; strain  it 
and  prepare  some  more  boiling  water  and  salt,  in  which  it 
must  be  again  boiled  till  sufficiently  done.  The  moment 
it  is  so,  put  it  into  a cullender,  and  keep  throwing  cold 
water  over  it  for  some  time ; then  make  it  into  balls,  and  with 
your  hands  press  out  every  drop  of  water  it  contains  ; after- 
wards chop  it  into  almost  a fine  paste.  Now  put  a lump  of 
butter  into  a stewpan,  and  place  the  spinach  upon  the  butter- 
let  it  dry  gently  over  the  fire.  When  the  moisture  has 
evaporated,  dredge  it  with  a little  flour;  then  add  a small 
quantity  of  good  gravy,  with  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt 
to  your  taste.  Serve  it  with  sippets  fried  in  butter. 
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WITH  SUGAR. 

Boil  some  good  cream  just  before  you  put  the  spinach 
into  the  stewpan  with  the  butter,  as  in  the  last  receipt; 
when  you  have  added  the  flour  as  directed,  together  with  a 
little  salt,  put  in  the  cream  with  some  sugar  and  nutmeg; 
let  it  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  then  serve  it  up  on  sippets, 
with  a very  small  quantity  of  ponnded  lump  sugar  or  sugar- 
candy  strewed  over  it. 

SPINACH  COLOURING. 

First  pick  clean  the  leaves  and  boil ; squeeze  the  juice 
from  it  by  pressing  through  a towel ; place  the  liquor  in  a 
small  stewpan  in  a hot-water  bath  or  in  a jar,  which  set  in  a 
saucepan  of  water  to  boil.  When  the  green  has  settled  at 
the  bottom,  strain  it  through  a silk  sieve  or  fine  muslin,  and 
use  it  for  whatever  requires  to  be  coloured  green. 

PUREE  OF  TURNIPS-or  shulgum. 

Cut  your  turnips  (after  having  well  cleaned  and  pared 
them)  into  slices ; dress  them  over  a very  slow  fire,  with  a 
little  butter,  and  take  care  they  do  not  get  brown  ; stir  the 
whole  with  a wooden  spoon  ; and  when  quite  soft,  add  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  clear  strong  broth ; dredge  in  a little 
flour,  and  stew  the  whole  to  a proper  consistency,  adding 
cream  or  white  sauce  if  necessary. 

VEGETABLES,  MASHED— or  subjek  ka  burtha. 

Mashed  vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  beet-root, 
parsnips,  and  potatoes,  are  all  to  be  well  cooked  in  salt  and 
water,  refreshed,  drained,  and  beat,  and  dried  over  the  fire 
till  they  attain  a proper  consistency,  and  require  to  be 
seasoned  with  cream,  butter,  stock,  eggs,  or  a proper  mixture 
of  any  or  all  of  them.  Mixtures  may  be  made  of  these 
vegetables  in  any  proportion  ; and  when  they  are  wanted 
very  rich,  a large  quantity  of  cream  may  be  dried  into  them. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


DEVILS,  ZESTS,  &c. 

ANCHOVY. 

This  fish  is  very  delicate,  and  of  great  utility  in  cooking. 
Be  careful  when  you  open  a jar,  to  close  it  again  tight,  as  the 
fish  is  soon  spoilt,  and  rusts  by  the  admission  of  air. 

ANCHOVY  BUTTER. 

Wash  from  the  pickle  some  of  the  fish  ; bone  and  take  off 
the  heads,  then  pound  them  in  a mortar  with  fresh  butter 
till  quite  smooth,  and  rub  through  a sieve,  if  necessary.  If 
to  be  kept,  put  into  small  pots,  and  cover  over  with  clari- 
fied beef  suet,  or  it  gets  soon  rancid. 

0bs-~ It  is  sometimes  made  hot  for  devilling  biscuits.  By 

the  addition  of  cayenne,  flour  of  mustard,  spice,  &c  it  will 
make  anchovy  toast.  ’’  1 

ANCHOVY  POWDER. 

Clean  some  fish ; cut  off  their  heads,  and  remove  the  bones  • 
pound  them  in  a mortar,  and  rub  them  through  a sieve;  then 
make  into  a paste,  with  dry  flour  ; roll  into  thin  cakes,  and 
dry  m the  sun  or  an  oven  ; pound  into  a fine  powder  ’ and 
put  into  a well-stoppered  bottle.  It  will  keep  a long  time. 

Obs.- -T°  this  may  be  added  cayenne  pepper  or  citric 
acid,  and  will  be  found  excellent  sprinkled  on  bread  and 
butter  for  a sandwich. 


INDIAN  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 
SANDWICH. 

Spread  a little  salad  sauce  on  two  sides  of  bread  ; cut  and 
wash  some  anchovies;  take  out  the  bones,  and  put  the  fillets 
on  one  piece  of  the  bread,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  the 
other;  the  pieces  of  anchovy  should  not  touch,  else  the 
sandwich  may  be  too  salt. 


TOAST. 

Procure  a very  warm  hot-water  plate— it  cannot  be  too 
much  so ; take  a couple  of  eggs,  broken  separately,  to  see 
that  they  are  fresh ; then  put  a spoonful  of  butter  on  the 
plate,  and  as  it  melts  keep  stirring  the  eggs  into  it;  add  a 
little  cayenne  and  as  much  anchovy  essence  as  is  deemed 
necessary  for  covering  your  toast,  which  should  be  nicely 
browned  and  buttered,  or  sprinkled  with  milk. 

Obs. — This  will  be  of  the  consistency  of  very  thick  cream 
if  the  plate  is  hot. 

ANOTHER  WAY 

Is  merely  to  prepare  buttered  toast,  and  drop  a little 
essence  upon  it, 


ALMONDS — OR  BADAM. 

Bleach  four  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  fry  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter ; then  drain  them 
over  a sieve;  strew  over  them  some  salt,  cayenne  pepper, 
and  mace  mixed  together  ; serve  them  up  very  hot. 

DEVILLED  BISCUITS. 

WITH  CHEESE. 

Butter  the  biscuits  on  both  sides,  and  pepper  them  well  ; 
rub  up  some  cheese  with  made  mustard,  and  lay  on  one  side; 
sprinkle  a little  salt  and  cayenne  over  the  top,  and  let  them 
be  grilled. 
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PLAIN. 

Simply  toast  the  biscuit,  and  butter  it  while  hot ; then 
sprinkle  cayenne  pepper  over  it,  witli  a little  salt. 

Obs. — Cooks  in  this  country  warm  the  biscuits  on  a grid- 
iron, or  else  fry  them  in  a little  butter  or  ghee. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Bone  and  wash  some  anchovies ; pound  them  in  a mortar 
with  a little  butter  and  cayenne  pepper  (should  be  rubbed 
through  a sieve);  spread  on  a warm  toast  or  biscuit  fried 
in  butter. 

Obs.  A little  ragout  powder;  finely-pounded  mustard 
and  salt,  ot  each  half  an  ounce;  all-spice,  cayenne,  ginger, 
and  nutmeg,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce;  black  pepper 
and  lemon-peel  grated,  half  an  ounce,  pounded  and  well 
mixed  together,  may  be  added  if  a further  zest  is  required. 

DEVILLED  DUCK  OR  TEAL. 

Get  a good  plateful  of  onions,  a piece  of  green  ginger,  and 
six  or  eight  chillies,  according  to  the  size  ; reduce  them  to 
a pulp  as  for  curry,  then  add  two  spoonsful  of  mustard, 
pepper,  salt,  cayenne,  and  chutney ; two  table-spoonsful  of 
catsup  and  half  a bottle  of  claret;  cut  up  the  duck  or  teal, 
and  put  it  into  the  sauce,  which  must  simmer  for  a long  time, 
so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  raw  smell  aud  taste  of  the  masala. 

Obs. — The  duck  must  be  previously  roasted,  or  it  will 
require  double  the  quantity  of  sauce,  twice  as  long  to  cook, 
and  is  never  so  good  or  so  nice. 

LIVER — or  KULLF.JF.E. 

Take  the  liver  of  a roasted  or  boiled  turkey  or  fowl ; mash 
it  smooth  on  a hot-water  plate ; add  a little  butter,  some 
mustard,  salt  and  cayenne,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy 
sauce  or  mushroom  catsup. 
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LEGS  OF  POULTRY. 

Score  the  legs  of  a roasted  turkey,  goose,  or  fowl ; sprinkle 
them  well  with  cayenne,  black  pepper,  and  salt;  broil  them 
well,  and  pour  over  the  following  sauce : take  three  spoons- 
ful of  gravy,  one  of  butter  rubbed  in  a little  flour,  -one  of 
lemon-juice,  a glass  of  wine  (port  or  white),  a spoonful  of 
mustard,  some  chilli  vinegar,  or  two  or  three  chopped  green 
chillies,  a spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup  and  Harvey  sauce ; 
warm  up,  and  serve  in  a boat. 

Obs. — If  very  highly  seasoned,  it  may  be  served  without 
sauce. 

ANOTHER  SEASONED  SAUCE  FOR  GRILLS. 

Take  six  or  eight  spoonsful  of  gravy ; add  a spoonful  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour  or  arrowroot,  a spoonful  of  mushroom 
or  walnut  catsup,  two  spoonsful  of  lemon  or  lime-juice,  one 
spoonful  of  made  mustard  and  one  of  minced  capers,  a little 
chilli  vinegar,  some  black  pepper,  with  the  rind  of  half  a 
grated  lime,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies. 
Simmer  this  in  a silver  saucepan  ; pour  a little  over  the  grill, 
and  serve  the  rest  in  a butter-boat. 

BALLACHONG. 

Take  one  pound  of  dried  prawns,  and  cleanse  of  all  shell 
and  dirt ; cut  and  pound  them  as  fine  as  possible ; to  which 
add  of  pounded  dry  chillies  four  tolahs,  four  ounces  salt, 
two  bundles  or  roots  of  garlic,  four  ounces  of  green  ginger, 
cleaned  and  sliced  very  fine,  one  pint  of  tamarind  juice  or 
pulp ; mix  all  these  ingredients  with  at  least  half  a pint  of 
good  ghee ; then  add,  if  you  require  it  for  immediate  use, 
about  half  a pint  of  chopped  onions,  the  peel  of  three  limes, 
or  an  orange  cut  thin,  and  a few  fresh  lime  leaves ; put  the 
whole  into  a frying-pan  over  the  fire,  with  half  a pound  of 
butter ; fry  and  keep  stirring  it,  that  it  may  not  burn. 

Obs. — This  ballachong  will  keep  a long  time  if  bottled  in 
its  raw  state  without  the  onions,  all  the  other  ingredients 
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being  well  mixed,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  ghee  if 
necessary ; at  all  events,  the  top  or  the  mouth  of  the  bottles 
should  be  covered  with  the  ghee. 

another  way. 

Boil  one  hundred  prawns ; clean  and  take  off  the  shells, 
then  grind  them  on  a curry-stone,  with  sufficient  vinegar  to 
keep  the  stone  wet;  take  two  ounces  of  green  ginger,  half 
an  ounce  of  red  chillies,  half  an  ounce  of  garlic,  and  the 
tmn-cut  peel  of  four  lemons ; pound  them  separately,  then 
ake  two  ounces  of  salt  and  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  mix 
all  the  ingredients  with  the  prawns,  cut  four  onions  into 
rings  and  fry  them  with  sufficient  butter  to  keep  the  prawns 
rom  urning ; when  the  onions  become  soft,  and  the  balla- 
c mng  dry,  take  it  out  and  let  it  cool.  To  be  kept  a long 
tune  it  must  be  put  in  jars  with  orange  leaves  on  the  top 
and  closed  up  with  skins. 


another  way. 

Take  of  prawns,  about  three  pints,  shell  and  chop  them  to 
pieces,  rub  them  well  with  salt,  and  then  mix  them  up  with 
the  following  ingredients : red  chillies  one  ounce  turmeric 
pounded  one  ounce,  coriander  seed  pounded  two  ounces 
green  ginger  cut  in  pieces  one  ounce,  green  ginger  pounded 
one  ounce,  garlic  cut  in  pieces  half  an  ounce,  garlic  pounded 
half  an  wince,  green  chillies  cut  in  pieces  two  ounces,  eight 
small  lemons  cut  in  thin  slices,  with  thirty  lime  leaves 
The  above-mentioned  ingredients  should  be  half-fried  with 
seven  large  onions  sliced,  one  quart  of  gingelly  oil,  tama- 
nnd  pulp  to  taste,  and  then  bottled.  When  wanted,  as 
much  should  be  taken  out  as  required,  and  fully  fried  for 

use.  The  prawns  used  should  be  large,  and  about  two  pints 
when  cleaned.  ^ 
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CHEESE. 

Rub  smooth  two  or  three  slices  of  good  fresh  cheese  that 
breaks  smoothly  under  the  knife  ; add  a portion  of  butter 
equal  to  half  the  cheese,  with  cayenne,  pepper  and  salt. 

TO  STEW. 

Melt  in  a silver  or  other  saucepan  a dessert-spoonful  of 
butter  with  a tea-cupful  of  cream ; mix  with  it  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  good  cheese  finely  grated,  beat  it  well  together, 
put  a slice  of  toasted  bread  into  a dish,  and  pour  the  mixture 
over  it ; brown  with  a salamander. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Put  two  table-spoonsful  of  grated  cheese  into  a dish  ; beat 
up  an  egg,  and  strain  it  into  four  table-spoonsful  of  cream  ; 
put  a table-spoonful  of  butter  into  a small  saucepan  and  let 
it  melt,  then  stir  in  the  other  ingredients,  and  boil  until  well 
mixed  ; serve  it  hot  with  toast,  or  brown  it  in  a patty-pan. 

TO  POUND. 

Take  half  a pound  of  good  mellow  cheese,  cut  into  thin 
bits  ; add  a table-spoonful  of  butter  ; rub  it  well  in  a mortar 
until  it  is  quite  smooth;  add  a little  ground  spice  or 
essence,  pepper  and  cayenne,  with  made  mustayd. 

TO  TOAST. 

Cut  some  single  or  double  Gloucester  cheese  into  thin 
slices;  put  it  with  a bit  of  butter  into  a cheese-toaster; 
place  it  before  the  fire  till  the  cheese  dissolves,  stirring  it 
now  and  then.  Serve  it  on  a slice  of  toasted  bread,  with  the 
crust  pared  off.  Eat  with  mustard,  salt,  and  pepper. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Mix  about  four  ounces  of  bread-crumbs  with  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a table-spoonful  of  cream  ; add 
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a large  table-spoonful  of  butter,  with  four  of  grated  or 
pounded  cheese,  a spoonful  of  mustard,  and  a little  salt  and 
pepper ; put  the  whole  into  a saucepan  over  the  fire,  and  stir 
it  until  it  be  well  heated ; then  lay  it  thick  upon  small  slices 
of  toasted  bread,  and  brown  with  a salamander  or  hot  shovel. 
Serve  quite  hot. 


another  way. 

Slice  some  cheese;  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  a little 
butter  and  milk  ; stir  it  over  the  fire  until  the  cheese  is  dis- 
solved ; beat  up  an  egg  well,  and  add  to  it ; place  it  upon 
toast  or  on  a dish,  and  brown  it  before  the  fire  or  with  a 
heated  shovel. 

LOBSTER  OR  CRAB  POTTED. 

Ihis  must  be  made  with  a fine  hen  lobster  when  full  of 
spawn.  Boil  thoroughly  ; when  cold,  pick  out  all  the  solid 
meat  and  pound  it  in  a mortar.  It  is  usual  to  add  by  degrees 
a very  little  finely-pounded  mace,  black  or  cayenne  pepper, 
salt,  and,  while  pounding,  a little  butter.  When  the  whole 
is  well  mixed  and  beaten  to  the  consistency  of  paste,  press  it 
down  hard  in  a preserving  pot ; pour  clarified  beef  suet  or 
butter  over  it,  and  cover  with  wetted  bladder. 

SALAD. 

lake  the  meat  out  of  the  tail,  claws,  and  body  of  a lobster 
or  crab;  cut  it  nicely  and  dish  it  (eggs  or  salad  herbs  may 
or  may  not  be  served  with  it);  strew  the  spawn  over,  and 
cover  or  garnish  with  broken  savoury  jelly. 


another  way. 

May  be  made  by  adding  to  salad  sauce  a small  canister  of 
hermetically-sealed  lobsters,  but  then  omit  the  salad  oil,  and 
substitute  cream,  otherwise  it  will  be  too  thin.  Salad  may 
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IMITATION  CRAB. 

Take  the  -white  meat  of  a roast  or  boiled  fowl,  and  mince 
it  very  fine  with  the  liver,  about  six  table-spoonsful  in  all, 
two  table-spoonsful  of  pounded  cheese,  a couple  of  moderate- 
sized onions,  four  or  five  green  chillies,  chopped  very  small, 
and  mix  all  well  together ; then  add  one  spoonful  of  anchovy 
sauce,  one  of  Harvey,  and  a large  spoonful  of  mustard,  the 
same  of  vinegar,  two  of  mushroom  catsup,  some  salt  and 
black  pepper,  with  three  spoonsful  of  sweet  oil ; mix  the 
whole. 

Obs. — When  green  chillies  are  not  to  be  had,  red  pepper 
must  be  substituted ; it  is  an  excellent  relish  with  bread  and 
butter  just  before  the  cloth  is  removed. 

IMITATION  LOBSTER. 

Take  a portion  of  cold  boiled  fish,  with  a little  roe  if 
procurable  ; cut  it  up  in  small  slices,  with  a small  white  onion 
chopped,  a few  green  chillies,  a spoonful  of  mustard,  the 
yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg  mashed,  some  salt  and  ground 
black  pepper,  with  just  a sufficiency  of  vinegar  to  moisten 
the  whole ; then  add  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  cream 
or  sweet  oil ; serve  it  garnished  with  any  green  salad. 

05s>_-.The  egg  may  be  omitted  and  a little  anchovy  sauce 

added. 

POTTED  MEAT. 

Any  well-roasted  or  boiled  meat,  free  from  fat,  skin,  and 
gristle,  will  answer  for  potting  ; also  fish,  lobsters,  prawns, 
and  shrimps  ; spiced  or  salted  meat  is  equally  good,  but  if 
the  latter  is  used,  less  salt  is  requisite.  The  meat  must  be 
cut  and  minced  before  it  is  put  into  the  mortar ; and  if  very 
dry,  pound  it  well  before  you  add  any  butter,  marrow,  or 
suet.  If  fish  is  used,  it  must  be  perfectly  fresh  and  seasoned, 
as  for  white  meats,  with  ground  white  pepper,  mace,  salt,  and 
cayenne  ; if  hare  or  other  brown  meat,  a small  quantity  of 
salt  and  cloves  with  black  pepper  may  be  added  ; cover  it 
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over  with  melted  butter,  marrow,  or  suet — the  last  is  prefer- 
able. When  properly  prepared,  it  will  keep  many  days. 

HINTS  FOR  PREPARING  SANDWICHES. 

They  should  always  be  made  fresh,  otherwise  they  soon 
get  dry.  It  is  necessary  that  the  bread  be  new,  and,  if 
required  expressly  for  the  purpose,  made  in  a mould,  that 
the  crumb  may  be  close  and  the  crust  rasped.  It  is  essential 
also  to  cut  the  bread  neatly  with  a sharp  knife  ; if  the  bread 
is  made  round  and  long,  the  crust  is  left  upon  it  and  rasped. 
When  you  cut  it,  have  one  slice  resting  upright  close  against 
the  other,  that  it  may  not  dry,  and  be  careful  always  to 
take  the  pieces  of  bread  which  fit  one  another  precisely ; 
open  and  insert  whatever  the  sandwiches  are  to  be  composed 
of,  and  close  them  nicely  together ; they  may  also  be  cut 
thin  and  in  squares,  or  as  fancy  directs.  Place  them  one 
upon  another  to  prevent  their  getting  hard  and  dry  ; serve 
in  a napkin,  on  a silver  or  china  plate,  and  keep  a cover 
over  them  until  wanted. 

Obs.  Whatever  meat  is  used  must  be  carefully  trimmed 
from  every  bit  of  skin,  gristle,  sinew,  &c.  The  materials 
foi  making  sandwiches  are  cold  and  potted  meats,  fish,  game, 
poultry,  potted  shrimps  and  prawns,  potted  cheese,  ham  and 
tongue,  anchovy  and  herring  paste,  paste  diavolo,  sausages, 
bechamel,  hard  eggs,  with  pounded  cheese  and  butter,  olive 
force-meats,  zest,  mustard,  pepper,  salt  and  bread. 

ANCHOVY  SANDWICHES. 

Cut  very  nice  thin  slices  of  bread  crust,  cover  them  with 
anchovy  and  butter;  lay  over  another  thin  slice;  press 
together,  and  cut  them  in  squares. 

OLIVE  SANDWICHES. 

Stone  and  pound  some  olives,  either  with  olive  oil  or  but- 
ter ; if  they  have  been  simply  pounded,  butter  the  bread,  and 
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spread  them  over  it,  or  fry  in  olive  oil  some  slices  light, 
crisp,  but  not  hard ; spread  the  olives  or  lay  them  in 
patches. 

MEAT  FOR  SANDWICHES. 

One  pound  of  undressed  beef,  tender  and  free  from  sinew  ; 
beat  in  a mortar  with  two  eggs,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
nutmeg ; put  in  a mould,  and  let  it  simmer  one  hour. 

A COMMON  SANDWICH. 

A slice  of  ham,  salt  beef,  or  tongue  laid  neatly  between 
two  slices  of  bread  and  butter ; mustard  and  chopped  green 
chillies  may  be  added. 

SHRIMP  SANDWICHES 

May  be  made  of  either  potted  shrimps  or  butter.  Butter 
the  bread  and  arrange  the  shrimps  ; press  together  and  cut 
them  neatly.  Oyster  and  lobster  butter  make  elegant  sand- 
wiches, which  may  be  made  to  every  taste.  Egg  butter 
answers  well  with  minced  or  pounded  anchovies.  Fish  sand- 
wiches are  the  lightest ; sprinkle  them  lightly  with  anchovy 
essence. 

WELSH  GALLIMAUFRY. 

Mix  in  a mortar  any  kind  of  cheese  with  butter,  mustard, 
wine,  and  any  flavoured  vinegar ; this  makes  excellent  zests 
or  sandwiches. 

WELSH  RABBIT. 

Cut  a slice  of  bread  about  half  an  inch  thick  ; pare  off  the 
crust,  and  toast  it  on  both  sides,  so  as  just  to  brown  it  without 
making  it  hard  ; cut  a slice  of  good  mellow  cheese,  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  but  not  quite  the  size  of  the  bread  ; pare 
off  the  rind,  and  lay  it  on  the  toasted  bread  in  a cheese 
toaster ; carefully  watch  it  that  it  does  not  burn,  and  stir 
it  to  prevent  a pellicle  forming  on  the  surface,  or  toast  it 
with  a salamander. 
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ESSENCE  OF  HAM. 

Pick  off  all  the  bits  of  meat  from  a ham  bone  ; pound  it, 
break  the  bone,  and  put  both  into  a saucepan  together,  with 
nearly  half  a pint  of  water  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs ; 
simmer  gently  for  some  time,  stirring  it  occasionally,  then 
add  a pint  of  good  beef  gravy  and  black  pepper ; continue  to 
simmer  it  until  it  be  well  flavoured  with  the  herbs  ; strain 
and  keep  it  for  improving  rich  gravies  and  sauces. 


CELERY  ESSENCE. 

Of  biandy  or  proof  spirit,  two  wine-glasses,  or  a quarter 
of  a pint,  celery  seed  bruised  half  an  ounce  : let  it  steep  for 
a fortnight. 

Obs.  A few  drops  will  immediately  flavour  a pint  of  soup. 


OYSTER  ESSENCE. 

Take  fine  fresh  oysters,  wash  the  shells  perfectly  clean, 
open  and  wash  them  in  their  own  liquor,  skim  them,  pound 
them  m a marble  mortar ; to  a pint  of  oysters  add  a pint  of 
sherry  or  other  white  wine  ; boil  up,  add  an  ounce  of  salt, 
two  drachms  of  pounded  mace,  and  one  of  cayenne  ; let 
it  just  boil  up  again,  skim  it,  and  rub  through  a sieve. 
When  cold,  bottle  it  and  cork  it  tight. 

Obs.  The  salt  and  spices  may  be  pounded  with  the 
oysters ; this  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  flour  of  white 
sauce  and  made  dishes:  a little  brandy  in  addition  will 
keep  it  good  for  a considerable  time  longer. 


ESSENCE  OF  MUSHROOMS. 

Sprinkle  salt  over  the  mushrooms,  let  them  remain  for 
three  hours,  then  mash  them  ; next  day  strain  off  the  liquor 
put  this  into  a stewpan,  and  reduce  to  one-half. 

Obs.— It  will  not  keep  long,  having  neither  spice  nor  wine. 
Put  in  small  bottles,  and  cork  it  tight. 

T 2 
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LEMON-PEEL 

For  immediate  use  may  be  prepared  by  rubbing  the  lemon 
with  loaf-sugar  till  the  whole  of  the  yellow  is  taken  up  by 
the  sugar  : scrape  off  the  surface,  press  it  hard  down,  cover 
it  very  close,  and  it  will  keep  for  some  time. 

Or,  best  oil  of  lemon  one  drachm,  strong  rectified  spirit 
two  ounces,  introduced  by  degrees  until  the  spirit  completely 
mixes  with  the  oil. 

Obs. — It  will  be  found  a tolerably  fair  substitute  for  fresh 
lemon-peel. 

OMELETTE. 

PLAIN. 

Break  four  eggs  into  a dish,  with  a little  pepper  or  chop- 
ped green  chillies,  a small  quantity  of  fine  salt,  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  milk  or  water,  merely  to  dissolve  it,  beat  the 
whole  well  in  a froth,  then  put  a table-spoonful  of  butter  or 
ghee  into  a frying-pan  ; when  it  is  hot,  throw  the  mixture 
into  the  pan,  holding  it  a little  distance  from  the  fire  ; keep 
shaking  it  to  prevent  its  burning  and  sticking  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  ; it  takes  about  five  minutes  to  dress  ; gather  up 
one  side  with  a knife,  and  roll  it  equally  before  you  dish  it. 

Obs  — .Chopped  parsley,  onions,  minced  ham,  or  kidneys 
may  be  added,  and  a variety  given  by  grated  hung  beef,  dried 
tongue,  anchovy  paste  sauce,  or  chopped  oysters. 

SWEET. 

Beat  up  the  eggs  with  a very  little  salt ; put  them  into 
the  pan  as  last  directed,  and  sprinkle  finely-pounded  sugar  over 
while  frying  ; place  the  omelette  on  a dish  ; cover  it  over 
with  sugar,  and  brown  it  with  a salamander  ; trim  the  edges  ; 
roll  up  neatly  and  serve. 

OMELETTE  AUX  ROGNONS. 

Prepare  your  omelette  as  first  directed  * mince  up  the 
kidney  of  a loin  of  veal  or  mutton  that  has  been  roasted,  and 
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mix  with  the  omelette ; season  well  with  salt,  and  fry  it 
nicely. 

Obs. — You  may  season  it  higher  with  a couple  of  chopped 
anchovies  or  some  essence. 

PETITES  OMELETTES  AU  JAMBON. 

Make  some  small  omelettes  of  two  eggs  each ; mince  up 
some  ham,  and  put  in  a spoonful  to  each  before  rolling. 

Obs.  If  the  ham  is  salt,  do  not  add  any  more. 

OMELETTE  SOUFFLE. 

Break  up  six  eggs,  separating  the  whites  from  the  yolks  ; 
beat  up  the  former,  and  strain  them  ; add  to  the  yolks  two 
table-spoonsful  of  dried  pounded  sugar,  with  a little  lemon- 
juice  or  orange-flower  water,  and  work  them  well  together. 

hip  the  whites  into  a froth,  and  mix  them  with  the  rest; 
put  some  butter  or  ghee  into  the  frying-pan,  add  the  omelette’ 
taking  care  it  does  not  burn  ; when  made,  sprinkle  a little 
pounded  sugar  over  it,  and  put  into  the  oven  to  rise,  or  glaze 
it  of  a fine  colour  with  a salamander. 

BRIOCHES  AU  FROMAGE. 

Make  some  brioche  paste  ; have  ready  some  Parmesan  or 
Swiss  cheese,  which  cut  into  small  squares  and  throw  into 
the  paste  while  it  is  soft ; bake  it  in  an  oven. 

FONDEAU. 

Thicken  one-fourth  of  a pint  of  cream  or  milk  with  a 
little  arrowroot  to  a moderate  consistency  ; add  four  ounces 
of  finely  pounded  cheese,  and  mix  it  all  well  together  with 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  then  beat  the  whites  to  a 
froth,  and  add  them  to  the  rest ; line  a mould  with  white 
paper,  pour  in  the  fondcau,  and  bake  it  in  a fast  oven  or 
divide  it  into  small  paper  cases,  and  three-fourths  fill  them. 
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FONDEAUS  EN  CAISSES. 

Take  four  tablet-spoonsful  of  Swiss  cheese,  two  of  Parme- 
san, and  a little  cream  cheese  ; pound  these  in  a mortar,  with 
a little  pepper  and  salt ; then  mix  in  four  eggs,  one  at  a time, 
and  fill  small  patty-pans  or  paper-cases  with  the  mixture, 
and  bake  in  an  oven.  They  should  have  a nice  brown 
appearance  when  served. 

RAMAKIN  (INDIAN). 

Take  equal  quantities  of  flour,  butter,  and  pounded  or 
grated  cheese,  with  an  egg  to  each  spoonful  of  the  other 
ingredients  ; mix  all  well  together,  and  bake  in  moulds  or 
cases  as  the  last ; serve  with  toast,  made  mustard,  pepper, 
and  salt. 

RAMAKIN. 

Half  a pound  of  cheese,  half  a pound  of  bread,  four 
ounces  of  butter,  three  eggs  beaten,  a gill  of  cream,  and  a 
little  salt ; pound  all  well  together,  and  put  into  paper  cases ; 
twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  will  bake  them. 

ANOTHER  WAT. 

Beat  smooth  three  ounces  of  Parmesan  or  any  other 
cheese  in  a mortar ; mix  in  by  degrees  half  a pint  of  cream, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  four  yolks,  and  one  white  of  egg ; rub 
them  together,  and  leave  them  mixed  for  some  time  ; fill  it 
into  paper  cases.  They  may  be  baked  in  a Dutch  oven. 

A LA  SKFTON. 

Roll  out  rather  thin  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  puff  paste : 
handle  it  lightly  ; spread  it  out  on  the  dresser,  and  sprinkle 
over  it  some  rasped  Parmesan  cheese  ; then  fold  the  paste 
in  three,  spread  it  again,  and  sprinkle  more  cheese  over  it  ; 
give  what  is  called  two  turns  and  a half,  and  sprinkle  it 
each  time  with  the  cheese  ; cut  about  eighteen  ramakins 
with  a plain  round  cutter  ; spread  over  again  some  rasped 
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1 armesan  ; put  them  into  the  oven,  and  bake  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  serve  very  hot  in  a napkin. 

MACARONI  AND  CHEESE,  PLAIN. 

Break  four  ounces  of  macaroni  into  lengths  of  about  a 
couple  of  inches  ; wash  it  in  water,  and  then  boil  it  in  white 
broth  or  milk  with  a little  salt  until  tender;  rub  up  in  a 
mortar  four  ounces  of  dry  double  Gloucester  or  Ched- 
dai  cheese,  and  add  to  it  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two 
e8Ssj  a couple  of  spoonsful  of  cream,  with  four  of  the 
broth  the  macaroni  has  been  boiled  in  ; butter  a dish  large 
enough  to  contain  the  whole,  in  which  place  the  macaroni 
with  the  cheese  custard  poured  over  it,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven. 


another  way. 

Boil  the  macaroni  as  last  directed,  and  when  tender  drain 
it  and  lay  it  on  a dish,  placing  butter  and  some  grated 
cheese  over  it ; continue  this  for  two  or  three  layers,  and 
then  cover  the  whole  with  cheese  and  butter,  and  bake  it 
carefully;  when  the  cheese  has  become  soft,  remove  it  from 
the  oven  and  serve. 


MARROW  TOAST. 

This  should  always  be  served  quite  hot ; the  marrow, 
after  being  spread  on  the  toast,  must  be  sprinkled  with 
pepper  and  salt,  or  a little  essence  of  anchovy. 

MUSHROOMS  DEVILLED. 

Take  fine  dry  mushrooms  with  red  gills  ; peel  off  the  outer 
skin,  and  see  that  they  are  perfectly  free  from  sand  or  dirt  • 
spread  a little  butter  over  the  inside,  and  sprinkle  plenty  of 
black  pounded  pepper  over  them,  with  a little  cayenne  and 
salt ; broil  them  on  a gridiron  over  a clear  fire. 

mushroom  peels  easily,  you  may  almost  be 

sure  it  is  edible. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


PICKLES  AND  CHUTNEYS. 

BAMBOO  PICKLE — or  bass  ka  achak. 

Take  the  young  slioots  just  as  they  appear  above  the 
ground  ; cut  and  slice  them  in  lengths  of  half  an  inch  ; 
sprinkle  them  with  salt  for  a day  or  two,  then  put  them  with 
sliced  ginger,  some  corns  of  black  pepper,  and  a few  cloves 
of  garlic,  into  a bottle  or  jar ; fill  up  with  vinegar,  and  set 
in  the  sun  for  a week.  If  desired  to  be  hot,  add  green  chillies 
or  cayenne  salt. 

Obs. — The  young  shoots  of  bamboo  form  a principal 
ingredient  in  the  Chinese  preserve  called  Chow-chow. 

TO  PICKLE  BEET— or  chukukda  ka  aciiar. 

Wash  it  perfectly  clean  ; do  not  cut  oft’  any  of  the  root- 
fibres,  or  it  will  bleed,  or  rather  lose  its  colour  ; put  it  into 
a sufficiency  of  water  to  boil ; when  theskiu  will  come  off,  it 
is  done  enough  ; take  it  out,  and  lay  it  upon  a cloth  to 
cool ; rub  oft’  the  skin,  cut  it  into  thin  slices  and  put  in 
ajar,  pouring  over  it  cold  vinegar  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — Boil  a quart  of  vinegar,  with  one  ounce  of 
whole  black  pepper,  and  the  same  quantity  of  dry  ginger. 
Cover  the  jar  closely  with  a good  cork. 

CABBAGE— or  cobkb. 

Select  good,  firm,  hard  red  cabbages  ; cut  into  thin  slices; 
sprinkle  plenty  of  salt  over  them,  and  put  on  a sieve  or  basket 
to  drain  for  twelve  hours ; then  put  into  a jar  or  wide- 
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mouthed  bottle  and  pour  over  them  cold  vinegar  thus  pre- 
pared : to  a quart  of  good  vinegar  add  two  ounces  of 
dry  ginger  merely  broken,  half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper 
whole,  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  a little  mace  ; 
boil  these  spices  in  the  vinegar,  and  let  it  cool. 

Obs.  A good  hard  white  cabbage  will  answer  as  well 
as  red ; and  if  you  wish  to  colour  it,  take  a beet-root 

that  has  been  parboiled  only  ; cut  it  into  slices  and  boil  in  the 
vinegar. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  place  this  pickle  in  the  sun,  as  it 
will  only  make  the  cabbage  soft. 


CAULIFLOWER — or  phool  cobee. 

Cut  your  heads  of  cauliflowers  into  moderately-sized 
spngs  ; sprinkle  it  well  with  salt,  and  prepare  the  same  as 
for  pickled  cabbage. 

TO  PICKLE  GHERKINS— or  chota  km  he  it  a ii. 

Pour  boiling  strong  salt  pickle  upon  them,  and  leave  them 
next  day  ; wash  out  the  jars  with  vinegar,  and  drain  and 
wipe  every  gherkin  separately  ; pack  them  into  the  jars  and 
boil  somegood  vinegar  with  mace,  whole  pepper,  horse-radish, 
mustaid,  and  salt;  pour  it  boiling  over  them  and  cover ; 
let  them  stand  till  next  day.  If  they  are  not  sufficiently 

green,  boil  the  vinegar  again  within  the  fortnight,  and  put 
them  up.  . 1 


COCOA-NUT  CABBAGE  PICKLE-or  * a rial  kohk. 

The  cabbage  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  or  the  head  sprout 
when  it  can  be  procured,  may  be  cut  into  slices,  and  pickled 
exactly  as  you  would  cabbage.  The  whole  is  perfectly 
white,  and  resembles  a fresh  almond  in  taste. 

GREEN  GINGER  PICKLE-or  kutcua  ubkuck  ka  achar. 

a"y  of  green  ginger;  sprinkle  it 

with  salt  let  it  rennam  a few  hours,  then  put  i„t„  a jar  or 

“nd  pom'  bo'lln«  '’inegar  over  it ; cork  it  up  when  cool 
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LEMON  PICKLE— ok  i-im boo  ka  achar. 

Take  twenty-five  lemons  or  limes  ; cut  them  in  two  parts 
crossways  ; squeeze  the  juice  into  a basin,  and  mix  with  it  two 
ounces  of  white  salt ; then  put  it  into  a bottle,  and  cork  it 
tight.  Sprinkle  over  the  lemon  or  lime  peel  about  two 
ounces  of  pounded  salt,  and  let  it  remain  six  hours  ; then 
dry  in  the  sun,  till  hard  enough,  for  three  or  four  days. 
Take  two  ounces  of  mustard  seeds  cleansed  of  all  the  husks, 
four  ounces  of  green  ginger  well  dressed  and  cut  into  thin 
slices,  with  four  ounces  of  green  chillies  ; put  one  bottle  of 
good  vinegar  in  a saucepan,  and  mix  with  it  one  ounce  of 
ground  turmeric  ; boil  these  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  over 
a slow  fire  ; after  it  is  boiled,  mix  the  lemon-juice,  and  strain 
it  in  a basin,  then  add  to  it  all  the  above  articles  ; mix  well 
together,  and  put  in  a pickle  bottle  ; cork  it  well ; keep  it  in 
the  sun  three  or  four  days.  If  the  vinegar  is  found  not  to  be 
sufficient,  add  a little  more  to  it,  and  let  it  remain  a fortnight, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

LIME  PICKLE  (NATIVE). 

Roll  the  lemons  or  limes  with  the  hand  well  upon  a stone 
or  board,  and  throw  them  in  some  water ; then  put  them  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  sprinkle  over  with  fine  salt ; let  them  re- 
main for  two  or  three  days,  turning  them  occasionally  ; when 
the  lemons  have  become  soft,  expose  them  to  the  sun  on  a 
cloth  ; after  they  appear  ripe,  steep  them  either  in  vinegar 
or  lemon-juice. 


ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  fifty  ripe  limes  ; split  them  into  four  parts,  half-way 
down,  and  sprinkle  them  well  with  salt : let  them  remain  for 
twenty-four  hours,  turning  them  two  or  three  times  ; then 
place  them  in  a stone  jar,  with  sliced  green  ginger  (four 
ounces),  some  pounded  chillies,  and  ground  mustard  seed  ; 
grind  up  one  ounce  of  turmeric,  with  two  table-spoonsful  of 
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oil,  which  mix  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  vinegar  to  cover 
the  limes  ; close  the  vessel  tightly  down,  and  place  in  the 
sun  for  a few  days. 

Obs.  Oil  may  be  used  instead  of  vinegar,  or  they  may 
be  pickled  in  lime-juice  first  boiled,  with  the  turmeric  added 
afterwards. 


MANGO  PICKLE  IN  OIL. 

Divide  the  mangoes  into  four  parts,  rather  more  than  half- 
way down,  leaving  the  bottoms  whole  ; scoop  out  the  kernel  • 
stuff  the  space  in  each  mango  as  full  as  it  will  admit  of 
with  mustard  seed,  cayenne  pepper,  sliced  ginger,  sliced 
garlic,  and  grated  horse-radish;  bind  each  mango  with  thread- 
put  them  into  a quantity  of  oil  sufficient  to  immerse  the 


Manruir  of  preparing  the  mustard  seed,  &c.,  &c.—  For 
fifty  mangoes  use  five  seers  of  mustard  seed  ; husk  it ; steep 
it  m water  for  twenty-four  hours,  removing  the  water  twice 
or  thnce  during  the  time;  dry  it  afterwards  for  two  days- 
reduce  it  into  coarse  powder;  mix  with  it  the  ginger 
garlic  cayenne  pepper,  and  grated  horse-radish ; make 
he  whole  into  a paste  with  vinegar,  stuff  the  mangoes 
with  it ; reserve  a fourth  part  of  the  mustard  powder 
to  mix  with  the  oil  into  which  the  mangoes  are  to  be 
immersed  . The  garlic,  ginger,  and  horse-radish  are  to 

be  steeped  in  water,  and  allowed  to  dry  for  a day  previous 
to  being  used. 


ANOTHER  WAT. 


, * hundred  unripe  green  mangoes,  slitting  them 

engthways  partly  through  the  stone,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
remove  all  the  kernel ; sprinkle  them  well  over  with  salt 
putting  some  inside,  and  lay  them  in  the  sun  for  a few  hours 
ady  keep  them  in  salt  three  or  four  days,  then  prepare 
the  following  ingredients : turmeric,  green  ginger,  rnusL 
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seed,  and  garlic,  as  directed  for  pickling,  with  the  exception 
of  the  turmeric,  which  is  not  to  be  boiled,  but  ground  and 
mixed  with  sweet  oil  sufficient  to  cover  the  mangoes ; the 
oil  generally  used  is  gingelly,  or  mustard  seed  oil. 

MANGO  PICKLE. 

Take  one  hundred  fine  unripe  mangoes  ; peel  and  partly 
divide  them  through  the  shell,  so  as  to  remove  the  kernel 
from  the  inside ; sprinkle  them  wrell  with  salt,  and  let  them 
lie  in  a large  tub  or  other  vessel  for  twenty-four  hours. 
In  the  meantime,  take  two  bottles  of  vinegar  and  four 
ounces  of  ground  turmeric  ; boil  this  about' a quarter  of  an 
hour  over  a slow  fire,  then  remove.  Have  ready  one  seer 
of  dry  chillies,  one  seer  of  green  ginger  cut  and  sliced,  and 
one  pound  of  mustard  seed  cleaned  of  all  husk,  with  four 
ounces  of  garlic  ; mix  these  ingredients  with  the  mangoes 
and  stuff  some  inside,  then  pour  the  vinegar  and  turmeric 
over  the  whole.  Should  the  vinegar  not  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  mangoes,  more  must  be  added  to  fill  up  the  jar 
or  cask. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Peel  the  mangoes,  and  divide  them  into  halves,  clearing 
them  of  their  stones ; sprinkle  them  well  with  salt,  and  put 
them  in  the  sun  for  three  or  four  days,  after  which  wipe 
them  well  with  a cloth,  then  stuff  them  with  some  garlic  and 
green  ginger  sliced,  also  some  garlic,  mustard  seed,  and 
chillies ; tie  them  up  with  thread ; preserve  either  in  vinegar 
or  oil,  and  keep  in  a closed  vessel  in  the  sun  for  some  days. 

DRIED  MANGOES. 

Take  unripe  green  mangoes,  peel  and  cut  into  slices, 
sprinkle  them  over  with  salt,  and  put  in  the  sun  to  dry  ; 
when  prepared,  make  them  into  balls  or  rolls  of  a moderate 
size,  and  hang  them  in  a dry  place  for  use. 
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ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  green  mangoes,  peel  and  cut  into  thin  slices,  boil 
with  a small  quantity  of  water  until  quite  smooth,  then 
spread  the  pulp  on  a clean  cloth,  and  put  out  in  the  sun  to 
dry  ; when  required  for  use,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  off 
a piece  and  soak  it  in  a little  water.  The  pulp  in  this  way 
may  be  used  for  mango  phool. 


MUSHROOMS. 

Put  the  smallest  that  can  be  got  into  spring-water,  and 
rub  them  with  a piece  of  new  flannel  dripped  in  salt ; throw 
them  into  cold  water  as  they  are  cleaned,  which  will  make 
them  keep  their  colour;  next  put  them  into  a saucepan  with 
a handful  of  salt;  cover  close,  and  set  them  over  the  fire 
for  four  or  five  minutes,  or  till  the  heat  draws  the  liquor 
from  them.  Next  lay  them  betwixt  two  dry  cloths  till  they 
are  cold;  put  them  into  glass  bottles,  and  fill  up  with  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  a blade  of  mace  and  a tea-spoonful  of  sweet 
oil  in  each  bottle;  cork  up  close,  and  set  in  a dry  cool 

place.  As  a substitute  for  distilled  vinegar,  use  white  wine 
vinegar. 


NASTURTIUM  SEEDS,  TO  PICKLE. 

Sprinkle  them  with  salt,  and  let  them  lie  for  a day  or 
two;  dry  them  and  put  into  a jar;  boil  some  mace  with 
vinegar  and  ginger,  and  pour  the  liquor  boiling  hot  upon 

them;  cover  close,  and  put  them  in  the  sun  for  two  or  three 
days. 

Obs. — The  leaves  are  used  as  salad. 


ONION  PICKLE. 

. Take  ,an3[  fiuantity  of  small  white  onions,  lay  them  on  a 
sieve  or  basket,  and  sprinkle  them  well  with  salt;  let  them 
remain  for  twenty-four  hours  to  drain ; put  them  into  wide- 
mouthed bottles  with  a few  slices  of  green  ginger  and  a 
blade  or  two  of  mace;  fill  up  with  good  vinegar,  and  if 
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you  desire  to  impart  a warm  flavour,  add  either  green  chillies 
or  chilli  vinegar.  They  may  or  may  not  be  put  out  in  the 
sun  for  a day  or  two. 

ACID  OF  LEMON,  ARTIFICIAL. 

Take  pyroligneous  acid  one  pint,  three  tea-spoonsful  of 
pounded  sugar,  which  dissolve  in  the  acid,  and  add  thirty 
drops  of  quintessence  of  lemon  peel. 

Obs. — The  vinegar  may  be  flavoured  by  infusing  lime- 
peel  in  it. 

CORATCH. 

Mushroom  catsup,  a pint  and  a half ; walnut  catsup,  four 
ounces;  soy  and  chilli  yinegar,  of  each  one  ounce;  essence 
of  anchovy,  a tea-spoonful. 

INDIAN  CORATCH,  OR  CHILLI  RUSK, 

Is  made  by  pounding,  with  salt,  ripe  capsicums  that 
have  been  a little  roasted  ; add  as  much  water  as  will  make 
any  quantity  of  the  former  you  please  into  a liquid  the 
thickness  of  milk;  rub  the  whole  through  a cloth,  and 
reject  the  residue  of  capsicums. 

Obs. — A little  wine  added  makes  it  keep  a long  time;  a 
few  drops  impart  a peculiar  relish  to  soup  or  stews. 

* CAYENNE  PEPPER 

Is  made  by  pounding  perfectly  ripe  and  dry  bird's-eye 
chillies  or  capsicums  ; it  should  be  sifted  and  kept  in  a well- 
corked  bottle  to  exclude  damp. 

ESSENCE. 

Put  half  an  ounce  of  the  above  powder  into  half  a pint  of 
wine  or  brandy  ; let  it  steep  for  a fortnight,  and  pour  it  oft' 
clear. 

CAYENNE  SALT. 

Take  two  ounces  of  finely-powdered  dried  bird’s-eye 
chillies  or  capsicums,  and  pound  them  well  in  a mortar  with 
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two  table-spoonsful  of  clean  salt ; add  a glass  of  white 
wine  and  two  of  water  ; put  it  into  a corked  bottle,  and 
place  in  the  sun  for  a week  or  more  ; then  strain  the  whole 
through  a piece  of  fine  muslin  ; pour  the  liquor  into  a plate, 
and  evaporate  it  either  by  a stove  or  in  the  sun  : you  will 
then  have  soluble  crystals  of  cayenne  and  salt,  a much  finer 
article  than  the  cayenne  powder. 


PEPPER. 

slack. 

Black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a creeping  plant  indigenous 
to  India ; the  berries  are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and 
are  dried  in  the  sun,  when  they  become  black  and  corru- 
gated on  the  surface. 


WHITE 


Is  the  fruit  of  the  same  plant  gathered  after  it  is  fully 
ripe,  and  freed  of  its  external  coats  by  maceration  in  water ; 
it  is  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  less  pungent  than  the  black 
pepper. 


basil  vinegar. 

Fill  a wide-mouthed  bottle  with  the  leaves  of  fresh  green 
basil,  and  cover  them  with  vinegar ; stop  the  bottle  well,  and 
put  out  in  the  sun  for  eight  or  ten  days,  shaking  it  occa- 
sionally ; strain  and  decant  it. 

Obs.  This  is  a very  agreeable  addition  to  mock  turtle 
soups  and  sauces,  and  to  the  mixture  usually  made  for  salads. 
Green  mint,  chervil,  and  Burnet  are  all  made  in  the  same 


CAMP  VINEGAR. 

Cayenne  pepper  a tea-spoonful,  a pint  of  vinegar,  soy  two 
table-spoonsful,  walnut  catsup  four  spoonsful,  six  anchovies 
chopped  fine  and  a clove  of  garlic ; steep  all  for  a fortnight  in 
the  sun,  shaking  the  bottles  occasionally  5 strain  through  a 

tamis  and  put  into  very  small  bottles,  corked  as  tight  as 
possible.  ° 
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CUCUMBER  VINEGAR. 

Take  ripe  encumbers  ; cut  them  in  slices,  and  lay  them  on 
a sieve  or  bamboo  basket  in  the  sun,  and  sprinkle  them  well 
with  salt ; when  the  water  is  all  drained  off,  add  an  equal 
quantity  by  weight  of  white  wine  vinegar  and  some  corns 
of  pepper  ; let  it  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  bottle 
when  cool. 

ANOTHER  WAT. 

Pare  eight  or  ten  cucumbers  ; cut  them  into  thin  slices  ; 
add  a clove  of  garlic,  a spoonful  of  white  pepper  coarsely 
ground,  and  a spoonful  of  salt  ; put  them  into  ajar  that  can 
be  well  closed,  or  other  vessel,  and  pour  over  them  a bottle 
of  vinegar,  and  let  it  stand  ten  or  twelve  days  ; then  strain 
and  bottle  ; put  a little  whole  pepper  into  the  mouth  of  each 
bottle,  and  cork  tightly. 

Obs. — It  has  the  same  flavour  as  Burnet  vinegar. 

CRESSES. 

They  are  an  excellent  digestive,  and  form  an  ornamental 
small  salad  for  the  table. 

CRESS  VINEGAR. 

Dry  and  pound  one  ounce  of  the  seed,  such  as  is  sown  in 
gardens  ; pour  upon  it  a quart  of  vinegar,  and  let  it  steep  in 
the  sun  ten  or  twelve  days,  shaking  it  occasionally. 

Obs. — This  is  strongly  flavoured  with  the  cress,  and  is 
useful  for  salads  and  cold  meat. 

CAYENNE  OR  CHILLI  VINEGAR,  RED  OR  GREEN. 

Fill  a stoppered  bottle  with  as  many  ripe  or  green  chillies 
as  it  will  hold  ; cover  them  with  vinegar  for  a fortnight  or 
more,  and  then  strain  it. 

GARLIC  VINEGAR. 

Peel  and  chop  two  ounces  of  garlic ; pour  on  it  a quart  of 
white  wine  vinegar  ; stop  the  jar  close,  and  let  it  steep  ten 
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days,  shaking  it  well  every  day ; then  pour  off  the  liquor 
into  small  bottles. 

Obs.—“  Be  careful  not  to  use  too  much  of  this  ; a few 
drops  of  it  will  give  a pint  of  gravy  a sufficient  smack  of  the 
garlic,  the  flavour  of  which,  when  slight  and  well  blended, 
is  one  of  the  finest  we  have  ; when  used  in  excess,  it  is  the 
most  offensive.  The  best  way  to  use  garlic  is  to  send  up 
some  of  this  vinegar  in  a cruet,  and  let  the  company  flavour 
their  own  sauce  as  they  like.”— Remarks  by  Kichener. 

TARRAGON  VINEGAR. 

Pick  the  leaves  oft  the  stalks,  and  dry  them  a little  before 
the  fire  or  sun  ; fill  a wide-mouthed  bottle  with  them,  and 
cover  with  the  best  vinegar  ; set  in  the  sun  for  a fortnight, 
and  strain  through  a flannel  bag  ; put  into  small  bottles,  and 
cork  them  carefully. 

VINEGAR. 

To  each  quart  of  water  put  a pound  of  coarse  brown 
sugar ; boil  them  together,  taking  off  the  scum  ; when  that 
ceases  to  rise,  pour  off  the  liquid  into  a suitable  vessel ; when 
it  is  nearly  cool,  add  sufficient  toddy  to  make  it  rise  ; in 
twenty-four  hours,  pour  the  whole  into  a barrel,  and  expose  it 
to  the  sun  for  three  months  ; the  barrel  must  not  be  bunged 
up,  but  place  a tile  or  anything  else  fit  for  the  purpose  over 
the  bung  to  exclude  dust  and  insects  ; when  it  is  clear  and 
ready  for  use,  bottle  it  carefully.  The  longer  it  is  kept  in 
bottles,  the  better  it  will  be. 


VINEGAR 

Is  made,  by  exposing  to  the  sun  in  a similar  manner  the 
sweet  juice  drawn  from  the  tree  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the 
palmyra,  or  Scindee  palm. 

WHITE  VINEGAR. 

Dissobe  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  hone?  in  rain  or 
distilled  water  ; put  it  into  a seven-gallon  cask,  with  a quart 
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of  white  spirit ; shake  it  well ; then  fill  up  the  cask  with  rain 
water,  and  put  it  out  in  the  sun  to  stand,  where  it  cannot  be 
shaken  ; let  it  remain  five  months,  and  the  vinegar  will  be 
made.  Drain  it  off  by  piercing  the  lower  part  of  the  cask, 
and  let  it  run  until  the  concretion  which  is  formed  at  the 
top,  and  is  termed  “ mother  of  vinegar,”  begins  to  appear. 
You  may  then  commence  the  process  again  without  cleaning 
the  cask,  as  the  remaining  sediment  hastens  the  acetous 
fermentation,  which  will  be  complete  in  a shorter  time  than 
the  first. 


CHUTNEYS. 

BRINJAL. 

PLAIN. 

Take  four  small  brinjals  ; roast  them,  and  take  off  their 
skins  and  seeds  ; fry  a table-spoonful  of  dli all,  with  three 
or  four  dry  chillies  in  a little  ghee,  adding  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  salt ; mash  and  mix  the  whole  together. 

SOUK. 

Prepare  the  brinjals  as  in  the  last  receipt,  and  then  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  ripe  tamarind  pulp,  with  six  red  dry  chil- 
lies, a tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  and  the  same  of  cummin  seed 
that  lias  been  fried  in  ghee  ; ground  together  with  two  or 
three  leaves  of  the  currypak,  and  a grain  or  two  of  assa- 
foetida. 

Obs. — The  two  latter  ingredients  may  be  left  out. 

CASHMERE. 

Dissolve  one  seer  of  goor  in  vinegar,  one  seer  of  green 
ginger  sliced,  one  seer  of  garlic,  twelve  chittacks  of  raisins, 
four  chittacks  of  chillies,  and  half  a seer  of  mustard  seed  ; 
all  to  be  pounded  and  mixed  with  five  seers  of  vinegar ; put 
into  a large  jar,  and  keep  it  out  in  the  sun  for  a fortnight. 
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WITH  KGGS. 

Eoast  four  or  five  large  brinjals  in  hot  ashes  ; take  out  the 
inside;  mash  it  well,  and  mix  with  it  green  chillies  and  green 
gingei  sliced,  a little  salt,  and  lime-juice;  then  chop  up  the 
yolks  of  hard-boiled  egg s,  and  strew  over  it. 

DRIED  MANGO. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  dried  mangoes,  four  ounces  of  rai- 
sins, foui  ounces  of  goor,  four  ounces  of  green  ginger,  one 
ounce  of  garlic  after  clearing ; dissolve  the  goor  in  a little 
vinegar ; pound  the  other  ingredients,  and  mix  them  one  by 
one ; if  not  sufficiently  moist,  add  more  vinegar. 

GREEN  PLANTAIN. 

Roast  four  green  plantains,  and  peel  off  their  skins  ; grind 
up  a spoonful  of  dhall,  four  dry  red  chillies,  and  fry  in  a 

little  ghee  ; then  grind  the  whole  together,  adding  a little 
salt. 

Obs.  Oue  tea-spoonful  of  tamarind  pulp,  or  the  juice  of 
a lime  may  be  added,  or  a little  vinegar. 

RED  TAMARIND. 

Red  tamarind  eight  pounds,  fresh  dry  mangoes  one 
pound,  tomatas  one  pound,  dry  chillies  half  a pound,  green 
ginger  one  pound,  plums  one  pound,  garlic  four  ounces, 
mint  two  ounces,  butter  a pound  and  a half,  vinegar  one 
bottle;  these  articles  are  to  be  well  ground,  then  to  be 
mixed  with  the  vinegar,  and  fried  in  the  butter. 

Obs. — The  tomatas  may  be  left  out. 


another  way. 


Take  half  a seer  of  red  tamarind  well  cleaned  from  the 
husks  and  seed,  a quarter  of  a seer  of  salt,  a quarter  of  a 
seer  of  raisins,  a quarter  of  a seer  of  sugar,  three  chit- 
tacks  of  chillies,  red  and  dried,  one  chittack  of  garlic,  a 
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quarter  of  a seer  of  green  ginger ; the  whole  must  be  well 
ground  and  mixed  with  vinegar  (without  any  water)  to  the 
consistency  of  a thin  paste. 

EIPE  TOMATA. 

Take  one  or  more  large  ripe  ^omatas  ; strip  off  the  skins ; 
then  divide  and  remove  the  seeds  and  juice  ; to  the  pulp 
that  remains  add  a little  salt,  as  much  chopped  onion,  cut 
very  fine,  as  is  equal  to  about  one-half  the  tomata  pulp,  a 
table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  a little  celery  cut  very  fine,  and 
one  or  more  green  chillies,  according  to  taste  ; if  you  desire 
to  make  this  chutney  into  a salad,  add  a table-spoonful  of 
thick  cream. 

Obs. — Potatoes  mashed,  mint  or  kootmere  pounded,  minced 
apple,  pumplenose,— in  fact,  almost  any  vegetable, — may  be 
made  into  a chutney  by  adding  chillies,  onions,  green  ginger, 
garlic,  lemon-juice,  or  vinegar. 

TAMARIND  AND  GREEN  GINGER. 

Take  two  ounces  of  green  ginger  ; scrape  off  all  the  rind  ; 
add  two  tolahs  weight  of  good  tamarind  pulp ; pound  both 
together,  or  grind  on  a stone;  then  add  one  maslia  of  salt,  half 
a masha  of  pounded  chillies,  and  one  tolah  of  mustard  seed 
which  has  been  roasted  in  a little  ghee ; mix  all  well  together. 

TOMATA  OR  LOVE-APPLE  WITH  TAMARIND. 

Take  a pound  of  ripe  tomatas,  one  pound  of  tamarind, 
four  ounces  of  dry  ginger,  two  ounces  of  red  chillies 
pounded,  four  ounces  of  raisins,  one  ounce  of  garlic,  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  one  ounce  of  salt,  and  half  a bottle  of 
vinegar  ; mix  the  tamarind  with  the  vinegar  ; give  them  a 
good  boil,  and  strain  ; prepare  the  tomata  pulp,  raisins, 
garlic,  and  ginger  pounded ; mix  all  well  together,  and  keep 
in  small  bottles  in  a cool  place. 
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till  seed. 

Take  a table-spoonful  of  the  seed,  parch  it  over  the  fire 
then  pound  and  add  the  following  ingredients  : one  clove 
of  garlic,  half  a moderate-sized  onion,  a few  leaves  of  koot- 
mere,  two  or  three  green  chillies,  a little  salt  and  tamarind- 
juice  ; pound  the  whole  together,  or  rub  on  a stone,  as 
curry-stuff  is  prepared. 

MANGO  CHUTNEY. 

SWEET. 

. Greea  raang°es>  Peeled  and  minced  fine,  half  a seer ; creen 
ginger,  peeled  and  minced  fine,  two  ounces  ; garlic,  three 
ounces;  dried  chillies,  ground  and  mixed  with  vinegar 
sufficient  to  moisten  it  well,  eight  ounces  ; sugar  and  salt’ 
eight  ounces,  of  each.  Mix  all  well  together  • put  it  into  n 

jar  or  bottle  ; cork  close ; keep  out  in  the  sun  for  a fortnight 
and  stir  it  occasionally.  0 7 

Ois.-Ten  good-sized  mangoes,  when  peeled  and  sliced 
are  equal  m weight,  or  nearly  so,  to  an  English  pound.  ’ 

SWEET  GREEN. 

Take  thirty  green  mangoes,  peel,  cut  into  thin  slices  and 
mmce  tolerably  fine  ; boil  in  a bottle  of  vinegar  a sir  of 
sugar,  with  eight  ounces  of  salt,  then  take  four  ounces  of 
garlic,  one  seer  of  stoned  raisins,  half  a seer  of  green  gi, 

and  one  pound  of  dried  chillies  well  ground ; chop  up  In 

these  ingredients  very  fine,  and  mix  together  with  the 

repP:  rtdhrboiw  with  a,,ot,‘“  b°“'°  * 

Z Z : t ts  ° 1,1  “ J0'' ""  COrW-  “»d  the 

another  way. 

vineXiroT;et:  8USar’  addi"e  a npoo^fn!  Of 
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MANGO  SAUCE. 

Green  mangoes,  salt,  sugar,  and  raisins,  each  four  chit- 
tacks,  or  one  pound  ; red  chillies  and  garlic,  two  chittacks  ; 
green  ginger,  three  chittacks  ; vinegar,  three  quarts  ; lime- 
juice,  one  pint.  Pound  the  first  ingredients  well ; then  add  the 
other  two ; mix  and  expose  them  to  the  sun  for  a month  ; then 
strain  all  through  a piece  of  cloth,  gently  pressing  the  liquid; 
the  remainder  is  an  excellent  chutney. 

Obs. — If  the  ingredients,  after  they  are  prepared,  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  two  or  three  days,  they  keep  better. 

PLAIN  DINNER  CHUTNEY. 

Peel  a green  mango  of  a moderate  size,  then  chop  up  the 
fruit  into  as  small  pieces  as  possible  ; add  an  onion,  with  two 
or  three  green  chillies  cut  fine,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt ; 
mix  the  whole  well  together.  Vinegar  may  be  added  to  this, 
but  it  is  hardly  necessary. 

COLONEL  SKINNER’S  CHUTNEY. 

Amchoor,  or  dried  mangoes,  twelve  ounces  ; garlic,  four 
ounces  ; jaggery,  ginger,  salt,  and  raisins  stoned,  of  each 
eight  ounces;  dried  chillies,  two  ounces;  vinegar,  two  bottles 
and  a half  ; the  whole  to  be  well  ground  down  together  ; put 
in  a well-closed  jar,  and  keep  out  in  the  sun  for  a fortnight, 
when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

DELHI  CHUTNEY. 

Take  sixty  green  mangoes  ; peel  and  cut  into  thin  slices,  and 
boil  in  a bottle  of  vinegar  until  quite  smooth  ; boil  in  another 
bottle  of  vinegar  half  a seer  of  goor  and  half  a seer  of  salt ; 
mix  this  all  well  together  ; then  take  half  a seer  of  mustard 
seed,  clean  and  pounded,  half  a seer  of  garlic  chopped  and 
pounded,  one  seer  of  raisins  stoned,  cut  very  small 
and  fine,  with  one  seer  of  green  ginger,  and  one  seer 
of  dry  chillies,  also  pounded  ; mix  the  whole  well  together ; 
then  add  four  bottles  of  vinegar,  and  put  the  mixture  out  in 
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the  sun  for  several  days,  occasionally  stirring  it  up  ; this  may 
be  used  as  soon  as  made,  but  is  better  for  keeping.  It  may 
be  converted  into  a sauce  by  having  the  whole  of  the  ingre- 
dients well  pounded  before  mixing ; and  after  the  chutney  is 
made,  rub  it  through  a sieve  or  coarse  cloth,  adding  vinegar 
to  reduce  it  to  a proper  consistency. 

TAMARIND  CHUTNEY  (GREEN). 

Take  about  half-a-dozen  of  fine  green  tamarind  fruit ; clean 
off  the  outer  skin,  and  remove  the  seeds  ; then  rub  the  fruit 
on  a stone,  or  pound  in  a mortar,  with  a little  salt ; add  a 
small  quantity  of  mustard  seed,  and  four  or  five  red  chillies 
that  have  been  fried  in  ghee  and  powdered  ; mix  the  whole 
together  ; to  this  may  be  added  a small  onion  or  a clove  of 
garlic. 

TAMARIND,  TO  SALT. 

Pulp  the  large  fruit,  andmix  half  an  ounce  of  sugar  to  an 
ounce  of  salt  ; pound  them  well  together,  and  use  an  ounce 
to  every  pound  of  fruit ; if  the  fruit  is  liquid,  it  ought  to  be 
dried  over  the  fire  ; mix  the  salt  powder  in  the  fruit  ; put 
the  fruit  in  pots,  and  cover  it  close.  If  it  is  dry  it  will  keep 
for  years. 

TAMARIND  CHUTNEY. 

Take  half  a seer  of  red  tamarind,  well  cleaned  salt,  kish* 
mis,  sugar,  and  green  ginger,  a quarter  seer  of  each,  three 
chittacks  of  red  and  dried  chillies,  and  one  chittack  of  garlic; 
the  whole  must  be  well  ground  and  mixed  with  vinegar 
without  any  water. 

Obs.  Mango  chutney  is  made  with  the  same  ingredients 
and  equal  proportions,  the  only  difference  is  that  the  man- 
goes, kishmis,  green  ginger,  and  garlic  are  to  be  finely  chop- 
ped, and  the  dried  chillies  well  pounded  or  ground  with 
vinegar. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


PASTEY. 

A few  observations  on  this  head  are  first  necessary  before 
giving  the  receipts,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  few  cooks 
in  this  country,  or  servants  who  have  the  management  of 
the  viands  put  on  the  table,  understand  properly  the  differ- 
ence between  the  pastry  for  a fruit  tart,  and  a crust  for  a 
meat  pie,  and  of  which  there  is  nothing  more  relishing  than 
when  both  are  properly  made.  A little  attention  and  prac- 
tice alone  are  necessary  to  attain  the  art  of  making  good 
pastry  ; but  the  best  efforts  will  be  unsuccessful  when  the 
knowledge  of  regulating  the  heat  of  the  oven  is  wanting. 
Good  pastry  is  often  spoilt  when  the  oven  is  improperly  heat- 
ed, and  inferior  pastry  improved  if  at  its  proper  temperature. 

The  heat  of  the  Indian  portable  oven  is  easier  regulated 
than  that  of  the  brick  or  clay  ones,  which  are  fixtures,  as 
fire  can  be  applied  both  above  and  below,  increasing  or  di- 
minishing the  heat  at  pleasure.  Light  paste  requires  a 
moderate  heat ; for  if  too  great,  it  will  be  burnt  and  not  rise ; 
and  again  if  too  slow,  it  will  be  soddened,  colorless,  and 
fallen.  Raised  pies  require  a quick  oven  to  prevent  the 
crust  from  falling. 

When  pies,  cakes,  or  tarts  are  to  be  glazed  and  returned 
to  the  oven,  a small  degree  of  heat  alone  is  necessary  to 
harden  them,  though  sometimes  paste  is  glazed  before  being 
put  in  the  oven,  when  the  following  are  the  ingredients 
used; — Plain  water,  sugar,  and  water,  yolk  and  white  of  egg 
beaten  with  water,  beaten  white  of  egg  and  sugar  sifted,  or 
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butter  and  yolk  of  egg.  A glazing  brush  is  the  most 
proper  for  applying  these  materials;  but  feathers,  if  clean, 
will  be  a tolerable  substitute,  though  they  do  not  distribute 
the  glaze  so  equally. 

To  make  paste  well,  your  materials  should  all  be  fresh  and 
good,  the  coolest  place  in  the  house  selected,  and  the  flour 
dry  and  cleanly  sifted.  A marble  slab,  slate,  or  smoothly- 
polished  stone,  is  the  best  for  making  it  upon ; but  where 
these  are  wanting,  the  bottom  of  a large  dish  turned  upwards 
answers.  Next  is  the  board  kept  on  purpose,  or  the  table 
which  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  as  must  be  the  roll- 
ing-pin. To  raise  a crust  nicely,  a light  hand  is  required, 
and  it  should  be  touched  as  little  as  possible.  The  direc- 
tions for  rolling,  mixing,  spreading  the  butter  and  flour  over 
it,  must  be  carefully  attended  to  ; salt  added  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a tea-spoonful  to  a pound  of  flour,  and  butter  dis- 
solved in  any  fluid  that  may  be  used  in  the  making;  but  if 
lor  fine  crusts,  add  also  about  a dessert-spoonful  of  siftecl 
sugar.  Pastry  is  best  made  with  butter  ; yet  for  household 
purposes  sweet  clarified  dripping  and  lard  may  be  substitut- 
ed to  diminish  the  expense. 

LARD,  TO  PURIFY. 

Melt  it  in  a warm  bath,  by  placing  it  in  ajar  in  a boiler 
of  water;  then  turn  it  into  boiling  water,  and  beat  it  up  well 
so  as  to  clean  it  of  all  impurities;  let  it  cool,  and  remove 
the  lard  from  the  surface;  melt  it  again  in  the  warm  bath, 
and  let  it  stand  a short  time  to  settle,  when  pour  it  off  into 
any  vessel  for  use  or  keeping. 

SUET— ou  chuhbek— TO  CLARIFY. 

Cut  the  suet  into  slices,  and  pick  out  all  the  veins  and 
skin;  put  it  into  a saucepan  well  tinned,  or  a jar;  if  the 
former,  melt  it  slowly  over  the  fire,  or  put  the  jar  in  an 
oven  or  boiler  of  water;  when  melted,  pour  it  into  any 
clean  vessel. 
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TO  CLARIFY  DRIPPING. 

Set  it  on  the  fire  in  a clean  pan  ; and  when  melted  and 
just  going  to  boil,  take  it  off,  and  pour  it  into  another  pan, 
half  filled  with  boiling-hot  water  ; stir  the  two  very  well 
together,  with  a broad  wooden  spoon,  and  then  remove  the 
pan  into  a cool  place  till  the  next  day,  when  the  clarified 
dripping  will  be  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

BEEF  SUET  FOR  PUFF  PASTE 

Where  butter  is  not  immediately  to  be  obtained  for  paste, 
clean  as  much  beef  suet  from  all  shreds,  chop  it  up  fine, 
and  pound  it  in  a mortar,  with  as  much  sweet  oil  as  will 
reduce  it  to  the  consistency  of  butter. 

COMMON  PASTE. 

Take  one  pound  of  flour,  four  ounces  of  butter  or  clarified 
dripping  ; mix  half  the  flour  with  the  butter  or  dripping  ; 
mix  the  remainder  into  a paste  with  milk  ; roll  it  out,  and 
spread  the  other  half  on  it  at  three  times  rolling. 

FINE  TART  PASTE 

Mix  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  with  half  a pound  of 
fine  flour,  adding  half  a wine-glass  of  boiling  cream  or 
milk  ; rub  two  table-spoonsful  of  butter  into  it ; roll  it  Tery 
thin  ; and  when  made  into  tarts,  brush  it  over  with  the 
white  of  an  egg. 

LIGHT  PASTE. 

Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  into  a strong  froth  ; mix  with 
it  as  much  water  as  will  make  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
flour  into  a stiff  paste  ; roll  it  out,  and  spread  four  ounces 
of  butter  upon  it  at  three  times  rolling,  and  no  more. 

SHORT  CRUST. 

Mix  two  table-spoonsful  of  sifted  sugar,  with  a pound  of 
flour  ; rub  into  it  three  ounces  of  butter ; beat  the  yolks  ot 
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two  eggs,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  cream  or  milk  to 
make  the  flour  into  a paste ; roll  it  out  thin,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

PUFF  PASTE. 

Take  half  a pound  of  fine  flour  ; rub  into  it  four  table- 
spoonsful  of  butter,  and  mix  with  it  sufficient  pure  water  to 
make  it  into  a paste  ; roll  it  out,  and  lay  on  it  two  more 
spoonsful  of  butter  ; fold  it  up,  and  roll  it  again  with  the 
same  quantity  ; strew  over  it  a little  flour,  and  roll  it  once 
more,  and  set  it  by  in  a cool  place  for  about  an  hour. 

PASTE  FOR  STRINGING  OVER  TARTLETS. 

Alix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  with  a table-spoon- 
ful of  butter  and  a little  cold  water  ; rub  it  well  on  the 
board  until  it  begins  to  string  under  your  hand  ; cut  it  into 
small  pieces  ; roll  it  out,  and  draw  it  into  fine  strings  ; lay 
them  across  your  tartlets,  and  bake  them  immediately. 

PASTE  FOR  A LARGE  PIE  OR  PASTY. 

Put  to  three  and  a half  pounds  of  flour,  four  eggs,  two 
pounds  ot  butter,  and  half  a pound  of  shred  suet,  beaten  up 
and  dissolved  to  the  consistency  of  lard  in  boiling  water, 
with  as  much  of  the  liquor  as  will  make  it  a good  light 
crust ; work  it  up  well,  and  roll  it  out. 

FOR  TARTS. 

Put  an  ounce  of  loaf  sugar,  beat  and  sifted,  to  one  pound 
of  fine  flour  ; make  it  into  a stiff  paste,  with  a gill  of  boil- 
ing cream  and  three  ounces  of  butter ; work  it  well,  and 
roll  it  very  thin, 


FOR  TARTLETS. 

Mix  a pound  of  flour,  with  six  ounces  of  butter,  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  almond  paste,  and  six  yolks 
of  eggs ; make  it  with  rose  or  orange-flower  water  ; beat 
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and  make  it  very  smooth  ; cover  small  tart-pans,  and  cut 
out  flat  or  raised  covers  ; if  raised,  they  may  be  baked  on 
tart-pans  turned  up  ; these  covers  ought  to  be  very  open ; 
do  not  fill  them  till  wanted,  or  put  them  into  the  oven  with 
any  cream  or  custard  ; fill  with  all  kinds  of  frangipanes, 
fried  creams,  &c. 

CONFECTIONERS’  PASTE. 

Take  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  flour ; lay  it  on 
your  paste-board  ; make  a hole  in  the  centre,  in  which  put 
half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  with  six  eggs,  and  work  it  up 
into  a stiff  paste,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Obs. — If  too  stiff,  add  more  egg  ; or  too  soft,  more  flour. 

FOR  STANDING  PIE. 

Mix  half  a pound  of  lard  in  a pint  of  water,  and  let  it 
boil ; have  ready  three  pounds  of  dried  flour  ; lay  a little 
aside  to  make  up  the  paste ; mix  in  the  water  with  a spoon ; 
work  it  stiff ; continue  working  it  till  quite  smooth.  Lay 
aside  a piece  for  the  cover  ; roll  it  out  of  a proper  thickness, 
and  mould  it  by  putting  the  right  hand  in  the  centre,  and 
begin  moulding  with  the  left  hand,  keeping  the  outside  in 
the  proper  shape.  The  meats  which  are  savory  for  these 
pies  ought  to  be  ready  cooked  before  the  paste  is  made, 
and  may  be  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  onions  to  any 
height.  No  juice  of  any  kind  ought  to  be  put  into  them  : 
butter,  rasped  bacon,  and  savory  jelly  are  the  only  admis- 
sible sauces.  Fill,  cover,  wet  the  edges ; close  them  neatly, 
and  put  them  into  a quick  oven.  There  is  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  making  pies  after  a knowledge  of  making  paste 
is  obtained. 

PASTE  FOR  BOILED  PUDDINGS. 

Pick  and  chop  very  fine  half  a pound  of  beef  suet;  add 
to  it  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  flour  and  a little  salt ; 
mix  it  with  half  a pint  of  milk  or  water,  and  beat  it  well  with 
the  rolling-pin  to  incorporate  the  suet  with  the  flour. 
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FOR  MEAT  OR  SAVORY  PIES. 

Sift  two  pounds  of  flue  flour  to  one  and  a half  of  good 
salt  butter;  break  it  into  small  pieces,  and  wash  it  well  in 
cold  water;  rub  gently  together  the  butter  and  flour,  and 
mix  it  up  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  together  with 
a spoon,  and  nearly  a pint  of  spring  water;  roll  it  out,  and 
double  it  in  folds  three  times,  and  it  is  ready. 

EXCELLENT  SHORT  CRUST. 

Take  one  pound  of  flour  and  twelve  ounces  of  butter  ; 
rub  them  together,  and  mix  into  a stiff  paste,  with  as  little 
water  as  possible;  beat  it  well,  and  roll  it  thin;  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 


A GOOD  PASTE  FOR  PATTIES. 

Mix  the  quautity  of  roloug  you  require  with  water;  then 
strew  some  flour  on  the  table,  and  work  the  paste  well;  roll 
it  out  very  thin,  and  put  the  butter  all  over  it;  roll  it  up 
with  your  hands,  and  then  with  the  pin,  and  cut  it  out  the 
size  of  your  patties. 

CHEESE-CAKE  PASTE. 

Rub  equal  quantities  of  flour  and  butter  together,  with  a 
little  pounded  and  sifted  sugar  ; make  it  into  a paste  with 
warm  milk ; roll  it  out,  and  line  the  pans  with  it. 

CRISP  PASTE. 

Rub  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a pound  of  flour 
and  two  table-spoonsful  of  pounded  sugar,  and  the  well  beaten 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs;  work  it  well  with  a spoon,  and 
roll  it  out  very  thin,  turning  it  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
hands;  just  before  putting  it  into  a quick  oven,  brush  it 
over  with  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beaten,  and  strew  over 
the  tart  finely-sifted  sugar. 

Obs.— This  crust  may  be  used  for  any  fruit  tarts. 
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MACARONI  PASTE. 

Take  as  muck  of  the  best  wheaten  flour  as  will  be  neces- 
sary, with  one  egg  and  two  table-spoonsful  of  water,  to 
make  it  a very  stiff  paste.  The  flour  must  be  placed  on  the 
table  in  a heap,  a hole  must  be  made  in  the  centre  at  the 
top,  the  egg  broken  in  it,  and  the  water  poured  in  up>on  the 
egg;  the  whole  then  must  be  worked  and  kneaded  until  the 
paste  is  as  stiff  as  it  can  possibly  be  made;  and  to  bring  it 
into  this  state  requires  much  strength  of  working  and 
patience.  Then  cut  the  paste  into  pieces  of  a convenient 
size  for  working ; each  piece  being  well  worked,  strew  flour 
over  the  table;  and  roll  out  one  piece  at  a time  as  thin  as 
a sheet  of  paper,  if  possible,  and  then  cut  into  strips  like 
narrow  ribbons,  which  may  be  preserved  in  this  form,  about 
six  inches  in  length,  or  the  strips  may  be  cut  into  squares 
of  the  same  length  as  the  width  of  the  ribbon ; these  latter 
are  better  for  using  with  broth  or  soup. 

SCOTCH  SHORT  BREAD. 

One  pound  of  rolong  well  dried  ; mix  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  pounded  sugar-candy,  two  ounces  of  carraway 
seeds,  one  ounce  of  sliced  candied  orange  or  citron  peel, 
made  into  a stiff  paste,  with  half  a pound  of  melted  butter: 
roll  it  in  thin  slices ; then  strew  it  with  one  ounce  of  blanched 
almonds  cut  up,  but  not  small,  and  pass  the  rolling-pin 
o-ently  over  them  ; cut  them  into  curious  shapes,  and  bake 
them  in  a quick  oven. 

MOCK  TURTLE  PIE. 

Prepare  a calf’s  head  as  for  mock  turtle,  or  reserve  a por- . 
tion  when  making  the  soup  ; and  if  not  sufficient,  add  a 
couple  of  calf’s  feet,  or  four  sheep’s  trotters,  which  boil  till 
tender;  season  it  well  with  zest,  some  stock,  and  minced 
onions ; lay  a few  slices  of  lean  ham  or  bacon  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dish  ; put  in  the  mock  turtle,  sliced  with  egg-balls: 
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and  when  the  pie  is  full,  cover  with  a puff  paste  and  bake 
it ; after  which  add  a cup  of  rich  gravy  or  seasoned  stock. 

PORK  PIE. 

Cut  into  slices  an  equal  quantity  of  pork,  fat  and  lean ; 
roll  the  pieces  in  white  spices  and  sweet  herbs  ; prepare  a 
gravy  of  the  parings ; put  in  small  whole  onions  or  minced 
at  pleasure,  or  a large  quantity  of  finely-minced  parsley, 
with  potatoes  and  vegetable  balls;  lay  in  the  ingredients 
mixed  or  in  layers,  dredging  over  each  layer  with  pepper  and 
salt ; if  the  pork  has  been  salted,  salt  will  not  be  necessary  ; 
or  if  salt  pork  is  used,  it  will  be  the  better  for  steeping  and 
half-dressing,  or  fresh  pork  may  be  used.  It  may  also  be 
seasoned  very  high  with  mushrooms,  fine  vegetables,  hard 
eS§s>  an(i  force-balls,  with  wine  or  other  sauce  put  in  when 
it  comes  out  of  the  oven. 

CROUSTADES. 

The  bread  for  croustades  should  be  baked  on  purpose  of  a 
light,  firm,  well-made  dough  with  eggs.  Cut  the  bread  in 
the  shape  of  hearts,  diamonds,  or  any  other  fanciful  shape, 
which  slit  all  round;  fry  them  in  butter,  and  arrange  in  the 
form  of  a rosette ; then  cut  a round  for  the  centre,  which  slit 
in  the  same  manner,  and  place  in  the  middle  of  the  points  of 
the  hearts ; fry  this  also  of  a fine  brown  colour ; then  cut  out 
the  interior,  removing  all  the  crumb ; line  the  interior  half 
way  up  with  farce  or  gratin ; dry  them  either  in  the  sun  or 
before  the  fire,  so  that  the  sauce  that  is  to  be  served  in 
them  may  not  run  through.  Small  croustades  may  be 

made  in  any  fancy  shape,  filled  in  the  same  way,  and  piled 
upon  the  dish. 


MANGO  TART 

Is  made  by  cutting  the  fruit  into  thin  slices,  adding  spice 
sugar,  and  water,  similar  to  apple. 
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APPLE  TART. 

Peel  and  cut  your  apples  into  quarters,  removing  the 
cores  ; put  them  into  a baking-dish,  with  a little  grated 
lemon-peel  and  a few  cloves,  some  pounded  or  moist  sugar; 
pour  a little  water  into  the  dish,  and  spread  the  paste  with 
the  rolling  pin  on  the  table  ; cut  some  of  it  very  thin,  and 
with  a feather  moisten  it  all  round  (and  place  on  the  edge 
of  the  dish  ) ; roll  the  paste  round  with  the  rolling-pin,  and 
put  it  equally  over  the  apple  and  other  paste ; press  the 
paste  all  round  with  your  finger  to  make  it  adhere  ; then 
with  a knife  cut  off  all  round  the  superfluity  ; with  the 
bowl  of  a spoon  make  marks  in  the  form  of  shells  all  round 
the  edges  of  the  paste  about  an  inch  distant  from  one  ano- 
ther ; whip  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  spread  it  with  a fea- 
ther over  the  paste,  and  then  sift  or  spread  a little  pounded 
white  sugar  over  the  eggs;  dip  the  feather  or  paste  brush 
in  water,  and  sprinkle  the  water  very  lightly  over  the  sugar. 
To  prevent  its  burning  in  the  oven,  put  the  tart  on  a tin, 
and  bake  it  carefully. 

Ohs. — The  same  method  is  to  be  pursued  for  all  kinds  of 
fruit  tarts. 


CREAMED. 

Prepare  your  fruit  as  in  the  last  receipt,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eggs  and  sugar  ; cover  the  centre  crust ; when 
the  tart  is  baked,  cut  out  the  whole  of  the  centre,  leaving 
the  edges  ; when  cold,  pour  over  the  apples  some  rich  boiled 
custard  or  clouted  cream,  and  place  round  it  some  leaves  of 
puff  paste  of  a light  color. 

ORANGE  TART. 

Squeeze  the  juice  and  pulp  of  four  Seville  oranges;  boil 
the  oranges  until  tender  ; add  double  their  weight  of  sugar, 
and  pound  both  into  a paste,  with  a tea-spoonful  ot  butter, 
and  the  zest  of  the  oranges,  or  a few  drops  of  essence  oi 
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lemon;  beat  the  whole  well  together,  with  the  juice  and 
pulp.  Line  a shallow  tart-dish  with  a light  crust ; lay  on 
the  orange  paste,  bake  it,  and  cover  with  a cream  or  custard. 

RHUBARB  TART. 

Prepare  the  rhubarb  by  cutting  it  into  lengths,  and  remove 
oft  all  the  skin ; divide  it  into  small  pieces,  and  cover  it 
with  syrup,  or  sweeten  it  with  pounded  sugar,  and  moisten 
with  a little  water ; put  it  in  a saucepan  on  a stove  to  sim- 
mer gently  : when  tender,  remove,  and  let  it  cool ; make  a 
good  short  crust  paste  ; bake  it  in  a rather  hot  oven  ; pile 
in  the  rhubarb,  and  serve  cold.  ’ 


PRUNE  TART. 

Rub  and  plump  half  a pound  of  prunes  or  raisins ; lay 
them  in  the  bottom  of  a sheeted  dish  ; make  a custard’ of  a 
quart  of  cream  and  ten  yolks  of  eggs  ; season  with  sugar, 
cinnamon,  and  a little  lemon-juice  ; cook  it ; plump  some  of 
the  prunes,  and  put  them  upon  the  top.  Tamarind,  or  any 
dried  fruit,  may  be  baked  in  the  same  way.  A little  apple 
pulp  may  be  added  to  the  prunes  or  custard.  This  is  an 
excellent  way  of  baking  rhubarb  and  gooseberries,  givino- 
them  plenty  of  sugar.  ° 

PUFFS. 

Blanch  and  beat  a handful  of  almonds  with  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  orange-flower  water ; beat  up  five  yolks  and 
three  whites  of  eggs  ; put  in  two  table-spoonsful  of  dried 

Hour  a pint  of  cream,  and  sweeten ; drop  them  into  hot 
cl  armed  butter. 


ALMOND  PUFFS. 

Beat  a quarter  of  a pound  of  almonds ; add  six  yolks 
and  three  whites  of  eggs;  season  as  for  curd  puffs;  make 
up  the  paste  in  the  same  manner ; cut  them  out  with  the 

handle  of  a key  or  tin  cutter;  fry  and  serve  also  in  the  same 
manner. 
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CURD  PUFFS. 

Beat  up  a pound  of  curd ; mix  in  with  it  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs  by  degrees,  with  a gill  of  cream,  a glass  of  sweet 
wine,  a little  orange-flower  water,  some  ginger,  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  and  sugar ; thicken  it  with  flour  ; work  it  well ; roll 
it  out,  and  cut  with  a paste  cutter  into  any  shape ; fry  crisp, 
and  sift  sugar  over  them. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  PUFFS. 

Zest  four  large  oranges  or  lemons,  add  two  pounds  of 
sifted  sugar  ; pound  it  with  the  zest,  and  make  it  into  a stiff 
paste,  with  strong  infusion  of  gum  dragon ; beat  it  again ; 
roll  it  out;  cut  it  into  any  shape,  and  bake  it  in  a cool  oven. 

SPICED  PUFFS. 

Beat  of  any  quantity  of  whites  of  eggs,  adding  white 
sifted  sugar,  with  any  spices ; the  puffs  are  to  be  flavoured 
with  mace,  cinnamon,  or  cloves  ; drop  them  from  the  point 
of  a knife  in  a little  high  towering  form  upon  damped  wafer 
sheets,  and  put  them  into  a very  slow  oven. 

CHEESE-CAKE. 

Take  half  a pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  three  yolks  and 
two  whites  of  eggs  beaten,  the  juice  of  three  limes,  the  rind 
of  two  limes  grated,  and  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter ; put 
these  ingredients  into  a saucepan,  and  stir  the  mixture 
gently  over  a slow  fire  until  it  be  of  the  consistence  of 
honey ; put  it  into  patty-pans  lined  with  paste,  and  bake 
them. 


CURD,  PLAIN. 

The  native  way  of  making  curd  is  by  first  boiling  the 
milk,  and  squeezing  lime-juice  into  it,  or  by  adding  sour 
butter-milk,  or  it  may  be  turned  with  rennet,  or  vegetable 
rennet. — See  Artichokes. 
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LEMON  CHEESE-CAKES. 

Grate  fine  the  rind  of  two  or  three  limes  ; take  the  juice 
of  four ; mix  them  with  three  sponge-cakes,  four  table- 
spoonsful  of  fresh  butter,  and  the  same  quantity  of  pounded 
sugar,  a little  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  grated,  with  a wine- 
glass of  cream,  and  three  eggs  well  beaten  5 work  the  whole 

well  together;  cover  your  pans  with  puff  paste,  and  fill  in 
the  material. 

Obs.  Orange  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 


ALMOND  CHEESE-CAKES. 

Blanch  and  dry  six  ounces  of  sweet  and  half  an  ounce  of 
bitter  almonds;  pound  them  in  a mortar  to  a fine  paste 
with  two  table-spoonsful  of  rose  or  orange-flower  water’ 
cream  up  eight  spoonsful  of  fresh  butter,  and  add  it  to  the 
paste;  beat  up  four  eggs,  with  a little  cream,  six  table- 
spoonsful  of  sifted  sugar,  with  a little  nutmeg,  and  mix  the 

te  L t0g6ther  5 m y°Ur  PaQS  Sll6eted  With  Paste 


ILAIN  CHEESE-CAKES. 

Take  the  curd  produced  from  two  seers  of  new  milk  • 
break  and  drain  it  quite  dry  ; put  it  into  a mortar,  and 
pound  it  smooth  ; add  four  table-spoonsful  of  sifted  su°-ar 
with  a little  grated  lemon-peel  and  nutmeg  ; beat  up  to  a 
froth  three  large  spoonsful  of  butter,  and  add  it  to  the  curd 
w.th  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten,  and  a glass  of  brandy 
or  sweet  wine  ; stir  all  well  together  ; cover  your  tins  with 
pun  paste,  and  fill  each  with  the  curd. 

Obs.- Lay  some  thin  slices  of  candied  lemon-peel  upon 
the  top,  and  bake  for  twenty  minutes. 

ICING  FOR  TARTS. 

Beat  up  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  a froth  ; lay  some  on 
the  middle  of  the  pie,  with  a paste  brush  or  feathers  • sift 
over  plenty  of  pounded  sugar,  and  press  it  down  with  the 
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hand  ; wash  out  the  brush  or  feathers,  and  splash  by  degrees 
with  water  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved ; put  it  in  the  oven  for 
ten  minutes,  and  serve  it  up  cold. 

FOP.  CAKES. 

Whip  the  whites  of  five  eggs  to  a froth  ; add  a pound  of 
double-refined  sugar  sifted,  and  three  spoonsful  of  orange- 
flower  water  or  lemon-juice;  beat  it  up  very  well,  and  when 
the  cake  is  taken  out,  ice  it  with  a wooden  spatula  ; leave  it 
in  the  mouth  of  the  oven  to  harden,  as  it  must  not  have  the 
least  colour.  Lemon-juice,  instead  of  the  orange-flower 
water,  renders  it  very  white,  and  particularly  pleasant  to  the 
taste. 

CARAMEL. 

Break  into  a pan  one  pound  of  refined  sugar ; put  in  four 
table-spoonsful  of  water ; set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils, 
skim  it  quite  clean  ; let  it  boil  quick  till  it  comes  to  the 
degree  called  “ crack,”  which  may  be  known  by  letting  a little 
of  the  sugar  drop  into  a pan  of  cold  water  ; if  it  remains 
hard,  it  has  attained  that  degree  ; squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a 
lime,  and  let  it  remain  one  minute  longer  on  the  fire  ; then 
set  the  pan  into  another  of  cold  water ; have  ready  a basin  or 
mould  of  any  shape  ; rub  them  over  with  sweet  oil ; dip  a 
fork  or  spoon  into  the  sugar,  and  sprinkle  it  over  the  mould 
in  fine  threads  till  it  is  quite  covered ; make  a handle  of  the 
same,  and  place  iu  it  any  sweetmeat  or  pastry  you  please. 

NUTS  AND  ALMONDS  IN  CARAMEL. 

Blanched  nuts  and  almonds  of  every  description  must  be 
grilled  or  roasted  in  a pan  to  make  them  peel ; they  are  then 
to  be  stuck  with  twigs,  and  caramelled  as  the  fruit. 

Obs. — Nuts  of  all  descriptions  should  be  either  roasted, 
blanched,  or  the  shells  cracked  before  being  put  on  the 
table. 
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MINCE-MEAT. 

One  pound  of  beef  suet  picked  and  chopped  fine,  one 
pound  of  apple  pared,  cored,  and  chopped,  or  plantains,  a 
pound  and  a half  of  currants  washed  and  picked,  a pound  of 
raisins  stoned  and  chopped  fine,  half  a pound  of  good  moist 
sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  citron  cut  in  thin  slices,  half 
a pound  of  candied  lemon  and  orange-peel  cut  in  thin  slices, 
one  pound  of  ready-dressed  roast  beef  free  from  skin  and 
gristle,  and  chopped  fine,  one  nutmeg  grated,  half  an  ounce  of 
salt,  half  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
coriander  seeds,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  all-upice,  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  cloves  all  ground  fine,  the  juice  of  three  lemons 
and  their  rinds  grated,  quarter  of  a pint  of  brandy,  half  a * 
pint  of  sweet  wine ; mix  the  suet,  apples  or  plantains, 
currants,  meat,  plums,  and  sweetmeats  well  together  in  a 
large  pan,  and  strew  in  the  spice  by  degrees  ; mix  the  sugar, 
lemon-juice,  wine,  and  brandy,  and  pour  it  to  the  other 
ingredients,  and  stir  it  well  together ; set  it  by  in  close- 
covered  jars  in  a cold  place ; when  wanted,  stir  from  the 
, bottom,  and  add  a little  noyeau,  curaijoa,  brandy,  or  sweet 
wine,  sufficient  to  moisten  the  quantity  you  require.  Sweet 
paste  is  most  appropriate  for  making  pies  ; they  are  made 
flat,  and  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  pans  should 
seldom  be  larger  than  the  size  of  a small  saucer. 

Obs. — Very  good  minced  pies  may  be  made  by  withhold- 
ing many  of  the  ingredients,  or  half  of  the  quantities  of  the 
expensive  ones. 


MINCE-MEAT  FOR  PIES. 

Take  of  kishmises  or  raisins  two  pounds  and  a half  ; wash 
clean,  and  pick  both  carefully,  stoning  the  raisins  ; then  chop 
up  very  fine,  and  mix  with  the  following  ingredients,  chop- 
ped also  : — Two  pounds  of  dried  currants,  orange  marmalade 
one  pound,  preserved  citron  and  ginger  half  a pound  of  each, 
one  pound  of  sifted  or  moist  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
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lime-juice,  two  glasses  of  brandy,  two  grated  nutmegs,  two 
pounds  of  well-roasted  beef  or  boiled  salt  beef  (if  the  former, 
add  a table-spoonful  of  salt),  a cured  salt  tongue  may  be  used 
in  the  same  proportion  as  beef,  with  one  pound  of  suet  or 
marrow,  two  pounds  of  white  pumpkin  jam  or  plantain  ; the 
whole  of  the  ingredients  are  to  be  chopped  very  fine,  and 
minutely  mixed ; let  them  remain  in  an  open  vessel  for  a 
few  days  ; then  put  into  jars. 

Obs. — In  England  apples  are  used  ; here  jam  may  be  sub- 
stituted instead.  The  fruit  of  the  bhere,  which  is  in  season 
during  the  month  of  December,  may  be  used  for  apples,  as 
they  approach  something  in  flavour.  When  the  mince  is 
required,  add  a little  brandy  or  sweet  wine  to  moisten  it. 
It  will  keep  good  for  twelve  months. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


PADDINGS,  to. 

APPLE  PUDDING. 

Chop  four  ounces  of  beef  suet  very  fine,  or  two  ounces  of 
butter,  lard,  or  dripping  ; put  it  on  the  paste-board  or  a large 
flat  dish,  with  eight  ounces  of  flour  and  a salt-spoonful  of 
salt  • mix  it  well  together  with  your  hands,  and  put  it  in  a 
heap ; make  a hole  in  the  middle  ; break  one  egg  in  it,  and 
stir  it  together  with  your  finger,  and  by  degrees  add  as 
much  water  as  will  make  it  of  a stiff  paste.  Spread  a little 
flour  on  the  board,  and  roll  it  out  two  or  three  times  with  a 
rolling-pin,  and  then  roll  it  out  large  enough  to  receive 
twelve  or  thirteen  ounces  of  apples ; if  to  be  boiled  in  a 
pudding-cloth,  the  cloth  must  be  first  soaked  in  water, 
squeezed  dry,  and  floured  ; but  it  will  look  better  if  boiled 
in  a basin,  well  buttered;  boil  for  an  hour  and  three  quarters* 
The  best  way  is  to  stew  the  fruit  first  with  a couple  of  table- 
spoonsful  of  moist  sugar,  a few  cloves,  and  a wine-glass  of 
water  ; the  pudding  will  then  only  take  half  the  time  to  boil. 

Obs. — Mango  pudding  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as 
well  as  other  fruits,  only  the  quantity  of  sugar  must  be 
■varied  according  to  the  acidity  of  the  fruit ; the  same  crust, 
as  directed  for  apple  pudding,  answering  for  all. 

ALMOND  RICE  CUP  PUDDINGS. 

Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  almond  paste  with  a pint  of 
cream ; mix  in  two  spoonsful  of  ground  rice  and  a little 
lemon  zest;  let  it  cool,  and  add  the  yolks  or  whites,  accord- 
ing to  the  stiffness  wanted,  of  from  two  to  four  e^s  If  to 
be  turned  out,  put  some  citron  chips  in  the  bottom  of  the 
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cup}  if  to  be  served  in  the  cups,  lay  some  on  the  top  ; dip 
the  cups  in  water  before  the  pudding  is  put  in.  They  look 
well  hogged  over  with  almonds  or  pistachio-nuts,  and  served 
in  coloured  cream,  or  the  puddings  coloured  and  served  in 
white  cream  or  in  broken  jelly. 

APRICOT  PUDDING. 

Scald  the  fruit ; peel,  beat,  and  sweeten  it ; beat  the  yolks 
of  six  eggs  with  two  whites;  mix  all  together  with  a pint 
of  cream ; put  it  into  a basin  sheeted  with  cream  paste.  As 
the  pudding  stuff  requires  a moderate  oven,  puff  paste  will 
not  answer;  this  must  be  attended  to,  as  otherwise  either 
the  paste  or  the  pudding  will  be  spoilt.  The  kernels  may 
be  blanched,  pounded,  and  put  into  the  pudding. 

ARROWROOT  PUDDING. 

From  a quart  of  new  milk,  take  a small  cupful,  and  mix 
it  with  two  large  spoonsful  of  arrowroot ; boil  the  remainder 
of  the  milk,  and  stir  it  among  the  arrowroot;  add,  when 
nearly  cold,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  with  two 
table-spoonsful  of  pounded  sugar  and  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  broken  ; season  with  grated  nutmeg ; mix  it  well  to- 
gether, and  bake  in  a buttered  dish  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

BATTER  PUDDING. 

To  every  quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  put  an  egg  and  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  beat  them  up  well  together ; add  a 
little  salt ; take  care  that  the  whole  is  quite  smooth  ; have 
your  saucepan  ready  boiling;  butter  an  earthen  mould  or 
basin ; put  the  pudding  in,  and  tie  it  tight  over  with  a 
pudding-cloth;  boil  it  an  hour  or  more,  or  put  in  a dish  you 
have  well  buttered,  and  bake  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Obs. — When  wanted  light,  a larger  proportion  of  eggs  is 
required  and  less  flour ; if  the  flour,  milk,  and  salt  is  first 
cooked  smooth,  and  when  cold,  the  eggs  added,  it  requires 
less  time  to  boil. 
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ANOTHKR  WAY. 

Rub  three  spoonsful  of  flour  into  a pint  of  raw  milk  by 
degrees ; simmer  it  until  it  thickens  ; stir  in  two  ounces  of 
butter;  set  it  to  cool;  then  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well 
beaten  ; butter  a basin  or  mould ; put  the  pudding  into  it ; 
then  tie  it  tight  with  a cloth  well  floured;  plunge  it  bottom 
upwards  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  half  an  hour. 

PUDDING  BISCUIT. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  biscuit,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
almond  paste,  a quart  of  cream  or  rich  milk,  by  degrees 
in  a mortar,  adding  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
five;  season  with  lemon-juice  and  sugar,  grated  lemon-peel, 
or  any  fruits  may  be  added  such  as  currants,  dried  dates, 
prunes,  or  plums  chopped  up.  This  may  be  either  boiled  in 
moulds  or  cups,  or  fried. 

BOMBAY  PUDDING. 

Make  a good  sweet  egg  custard,  adding  a little  butter,  a 
glass  of  wine  or  brandy,  with  some  grated  nutmeg ; have 
ready  a finely-rasped  cocoanut,  and  mix  all  together  ; line 
a dish  with  puff  paste ; fill  in  the  custard,  and  bake  of  a 
delicate  brown  colour. 


ANOTHER  WAY. 

The  yolk  of  an  egg,  one  table-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  half 
a seer  of  boiled  milk,  to  be  beat  up  and  boiled  together; 
when  thick  enough,  lay  it  in  a plate  to  cool ; cut  it  in  pieces 
and  fry  them  in  a frying-pan  ; make  a syrup  of  the  white  of 
the  egg,  with  a little  sugar  and  lime-juice. 

BROWN  BREAD  PUDDING. 

To  half  a pound  of  stale  brown  bread,  finely  and  lightly 
grated,  add  an  equal  weight  of  suet  chopped  small,  and  of 
currants  cleaned  and  dried,  with  half  a salt-spoonful  of  salt 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  the  grated  rind 
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of  a large  lime,  five  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a glass  of  brandy  ; 
mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  boil  the  pudding  in 
a cloth  for  three  hours  and  a half . Send  wine  sauce  to  table 
with  it. 


DREAD  PUDDING. 

Pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk  over  four  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs and  two  spoonsful  of  fresh  butter  ; cover  till  cold ; 
then  mix  three  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
sugar  and  half  the  peel  of  a grated  lemon  or  lime,  and  a little 
pounded  cinnamon  ; boil  it  in  a mould,  or  bake  in  a buttered 
dish.  Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

BREAD  AND  BUTTER  PUDDING. 

Butter  a dish  or  mould ; lay  into  the  bottom  thin  cut  bread 
and  butter,  without  any  crust ; strew  over  some  currants 
that  have  been  picked  and  cleaned,  or  else  chopped  stoned 
raisins;  then  pom  over  this  some  batter  made  as  follows: — 
Take  a pint  of  new  milk,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  two  spoons- 
ful of  sifted  sugar,  a little  essence  of  lemou,  and  some  grated 
nutmeg ; pour  over  the  slices  of  bread  and  butter ; then 
place  more  bread  and  butter  and  currants  with  batter  be- 
tween, until  your  dish  is  nearly  full  ; pour  the  remaining 
batter  on  the  top.  This  may  either  be  boiled  in  a mould  or 
baked  ; the  latter  way  is  the  best,  with  a small  rim  of  paste 
round  the  dish.  Serve  with  wine,  sauce. 

CABINET  PUDDING. 

Butter  a shape  well , and  stone  one  ounce  of  fine  raisins, 
and  stick  them  round  the  shape  ; lay  four  sponge-cakes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shape,  and  pour  over  them  a pint  of  cus- 
tard boiling  hot.  When  it  is  cold,  tie  a cloth  over  it,  and 
boil  it  an  hour  ; when  turned  out,  pour  sweet  sauce  over. 
A few  ratafia  cakes,  with  the  sponge,  is  an  improvement. 
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LEMON  PUDDING. 

Squeeze  the  juice  of  a good-sized  lemon,  and  grate  the 
peel  on  six  ounces  of  lump-sugar  powdered  ; let  it  stand  all 
night ; then  add  two  ounces  of  melted  butter,  three  eggs,  two 
table-spoonsful  of  grated  bread  ; line  a pie-dish  half-way 
down  with  crust,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven. 

CARROT  PUDDING. 

Pound  in  a mortar  the  red  part  of  four  large  carrots, — take 
about  eight  ounces  in  weight ; soak  half  a pound  of  the  crumb 
of  bread  in  a quart  of  boiling  new  milk  ; add  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  a little  orange-flower  water  with  the  zest, 
the  juice  of  two  limes,  and  a little  cinnamon;  beat  and  add 
six  eggs.  Bake  it  with  a paste  round  the  edges,  and  sift 
sugar  over  it ; or  the  dish  may  be  buttered,  and  the  pudding 
taken  out,  but  it  must  not  be  turned  over.  Ornament  with 
almonds,  citron,  &c. 

another  way. 

Take  the  red  part  of  two  large  boiled  carrots  ; pound  in  a 
mortar  ; add  a slice  of  grated  bread,  with  two  spoonsful  of 
butter,  the  same  of  moist  sugar,  a little  lime  or  orange  peel 
minced,  some  nutmeg,  and  four  eggs  well  beaten  ; mix  all 
well  together,  and  line  the  dish  with  paste,  and  bake  it. 

MASHED  CARROTS. 

Clean  and  scrape  only  ; boil  and  mash  them  with  cream 
and  butter ; they  make  an  excellent  batter  with  eggs  and  flour 
to  bake  meat  in. 

CUSTARD  PUDDING. 

Mix  with  one  table-spoonful  of  flour  a pint  of  new  milk, 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs,  a spoonful  of  rose  water,  and 
a spoonful  of  fresh  butter  ; add  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
sweeten  with  pounded  sugar  ; bake  in  a dish  lined  with  puff- 

paste  for  half  an  hour ; when  about  to  serve,  sift  a little 
sugar  over  it. 
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COCOANUT  PUDDING. 

A quarter  of  a pound  of  grated  cocoanut,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  three  ounces  and  a half  of  good 
butter,  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  and  half  a glass  of  wine  and 
brandy  mixed,  a tea-spoonful  of  orange-flower  or  rose  water  ; 
pour  into  your  paste,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

HASTY-BAKED  PUDDING. 

Take  of  new  milk  sufficient  to  mix  into  a thin  batter  two 
ounces  of  flour ; put  a pint  with  a small  pinch  of  salt  into  a 
clean  saucepan ; and  when  it  boils  quickly,  stir  the  flour 
briskly  to  it;  keep  it  stirred  over  a gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes ; 
pour  it  out ; and  when  it  has  become  a little  cool,  mix  with  it 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  three  of  pounded  sugar,  the 
grated  rind  of  a lime,  four  eggs,  and  half  a glass  of  brandy, 
or  as  much  orange-flower  water  ; to  these  half  a dozen  of 
bitter  almonds,  pounded  to  a paste,  may  be  added.  Bake  the 
pudding  half  an  hour  in  a gentle  oven. 

LEMON  OR  ORANGE  PUDDING. 

Zest  a lemon  or  Seville  orange  ; squeeze  out  the  juice  and 
pulp ; boil  the  skin  in  several  waters  to  take  away  the  bitter ; 
beat  it  in  a mortar  with  sugar  and  butter,  of  each  a quarter 
of  a pound,  six  eggs,  a little  of  the  zest  and  the  juice;  put 
it  in  a sheeted  dish,  and  cross  it  with  very  fine  bars  of  paste, 
with  an  ornament  in  the  middle. 

LEMON  SUET  PUDDING. 

To  eight  ounces  of  finely-grated  bread-crumbs  add  six  of 
fresh  beef  kidney  suet,  free  from  skin,  and  minced  very 
small,  three  and  a half  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  six  ounces  of 
currants,  the  grated  rind  and  the  strained  juice  of  two  large 
limes,  and  four  full-sized  or  five  small  well-beaten  eggs  ; 
pour  these  ingredients  into  a thickly-buttered  pan,  and  bake 
the  pudding  for  an  hour  in  a brisk  oven  to  a fine  brown 
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colour.  Turn  it  from  the  dish  before  it  is  served,  and  strew 
sifted  sugar  over  it,  or  not,  at  pleasure.  The  pudding  is 
very  good  without  the  currants. 

FRANCHIPAN. 

Beat  up  four  table-spoonsful  of  dry  flour,  with  four  eggs 
and  a pint  of  cream  ; add  a little  salt  and  sugar ; rasp  the  peel 
of  a lemon  or  lime  into  the  mixture  ; put  the  whole  into 
a stewpan  over  a gentle  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ; blanch  and  pound  to  a fine  paste,  with 
a little  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  one  dozen  sweet  and  the 
same  of  bitter  almonds  and  mix  this  with  the  fanchipan  with 
which  fill  your  tartlets,  or  lay  upon  puff  paste,  nicely  trimmed, 
with  sifted  sugar  on  the  top,  and  pass  the  salamander  over  it. 

I 

MARROW  PUDDING. 

Grate  a roll  into  crumbs ; pour  on  them  a pint  of  boiling 
hot  cream;  cut  very  thin  half  a pound  of  beef  marrow  ; beat 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well,  and  then  put  in  a glass  of  brandy 
with  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste  ; mix  them  all  well  together, 
and  either  boil  or  bake  it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; cut 
two  ounces  of  citron  very  thin,  and,  before  serving,  stick 
them  all  over  it. 

PUDDING  OF  MINCE  MEAT. 

Pour  on  a small  cupful  or  more  of  bread-crumbs  sufficient 
boiling  milk  to  soak  them  well ; when  they  are  nearly  cold, 
drain  as  much  of  the  milk  from  them  as  you  can,  and  mix 
them  thoroughly  with  half  a pound  of  mince-meat,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  brandy,  and  three  eggs  beaten  and  strained  ; boil 
the  pudding  for  two  hours  in  a well-buttered  basin,  which 
should  be  full,  and  serve  it  with  wine  sauce. 

MACARONI  PUDDING. 

Boil  a sufficient  quantity  of  macaroni  in  milk  ; lay  it  into  a 
puddmg-dish,  bordered  with  paste  ; season  a pint  of  milk  or 
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cream  with  cinnamon,  orange-flower  water,  zest  and  juice  of 
lime  - sweeten  and  add  four  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten  ; thicken 
and  pour  it  over  the  macaroni ; when  the  paste  is  done,  it 
is  ready  ; sift  sugar  and  rasped  almonds  over  it.  An  excel- 
lent way  is  to  lay  two  or  three  ounces  of  plumped  prunes 
or  plums,  with  some  shred  marrow  and  sugar,  over  the 
macaroni.  Vermicelli  or  any  Italian  pastes  may  be  made  in 
like  manner. 

NEWMARKET  PUDDING. 

Put  on  to  boil  a pint  of  good  milk,  with  the  peel  of  a 
lime,  a little  cinnamon,  and  a peach-leaf  ; boil  gently  for  five 
or  ten  minutes  ; sweeten  with  loaf-sugar  ; break  the  yolks  of 
five  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs  into  a basin  ; beat  them  well, 
and  add  the  milk  ; beat  all  well  together,  and  strain  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve  or  tamis  ; have  some  bread  and  butter  cut 
very  thin  ; lay  a layer  of  it  in  a pie-dish,  and  then  a layer  of 
currants,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  nearly  full ; then  pour  the 
custard  over  it,  and  bake  half  an  hour. 

NEWCASTLE  OR  CABINET  PUDDING. 

Butter  a half  melon  mould  or  quart  basin,  and  stick  all 
round  with  dried  cherries  or  fine  raisins  ; fill  up  with  bread 
and  butter,  custard,  &c.,  as  in  the  above,  and  steam  it  an 
hour  and  a half. 

PEAS  PUDDING. 

Put  a quart  of  split  peas,  or  dhall,  that  has  been  soaked 
for  at  least  two  hours,  into  a clean  cloth  ; do  not  tie  them  up 
too  close,  but  leave  a little  room  for  them  to  swell ; put  them 
on  to  boil  in  cold  water  slowly  till  they  are  tender ; if  they 
are  good  peas  or  dhall,  they  will  be  boiled  enough  in  about 
two  hours  and  a half ; rub  them  through  a sieve  into  a deep 
dish,  adding  to  them  an  egg  or  two,  an  ounce  of  butter  and 
some  salt ; beat  them  well  together  for  about  ten  minutes. 
When  these  ingredients  are  well  incorporated,  then  flour  the 
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clotli  well ; put  the  pudding  in,  and  tie  it  up  as  tight  as  possi- 
ble, and  boil  it  an  hour  longer.  It  is  as  good  with  boiled 
beef  as  it  is  with  boiled  pork. 

Obs.  Stir  this  pudding  into  two  quarts  of  plain  broth,  or 
the  liquor  in  which  meat  or  poultry  has  been  boiled  ; give  it  a 
boil  up,  and  in  five  minutes  it  will  make  excellent  plain  soup. 


Suet  chopped  fine  six  ounces,  raisins  stoned  six  ounces, 
currants  nicely  washed  and  picked  eight  ounces,  bread- 
crumbs three  ounces,  flour  three  ounces,  three  eggs,  one 
quarter  of  a nutmeg,  a small  blade  of  mace,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  cinnamon  pounded  as  fine  as  possible,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  half  a pint  of  milk  or  rather  less,  sugar  four 
ounces,  to  which  may  be  added  candied  lemon  one  ounce, 
citron  half  an  ounce  ; beat  the  eggs  and  spice  well  together  ■ 
mix  the  milk  with  them  by  degrees,  then  the  rest  of  the 
ingredients  ; dip  a cloth  into  boiling  water,  and  put  it  on  a 
sieve ; flour  it  a little,  and  tie  up  the  whole  close ; put  it 
into  a saucepan  containing  plenty  of  boiling  water ; keep  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  alongside  of  it  to  fill  up  the  pot  as  it 
wastes,  and  let  it  boil  six  hours  at  least. 


PLUM  PUDDING. 


LIGHT  PLUM  PUDDING. 


uuu  uou  n,  ior  two  Lours. 


PATNA  RICE  PUDDING. 
Wash  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  ; dry  it  in 
beat  it  to  a powder,  set  it  upon  the  fire,  with 


in  a cloth,  and 
th  a pint  and  a 
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half  of  new  milk  till  it  thickens,  but  do  not  let  it  boil : pour 
it  out,  and  let  it  stand  to  cool ; add  to  it  some  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  and  mace,  pounded  sugar  to  the  taste,  half  a pound 
of  suet  shred  very  small,  and  eight  eggs  well  beaten,  with 
some  salt ; put  to  it  either  half  a pound  of  chopped  raisins 
or  currants  clean  washed  and  dried  by  the  fire,  some 
eandied  lemon,  citron,  or  orange-peel ; bake  it  half  an  hour, 
with  a puff  crust  under  it. 

RICE  PUDDING,  WITH  DRY  CURRANTS. 

Take  a small  basin  of  boiled  dry  rice  ; mix  it  with  half 
a pound  of  currants,  two  table-spoonsful  of  sugar,  one  of 
butter,  and  a beaten  egg  ; boil  it  in  a floured  cloth  or  mould 
for  nearly  an  hour. 

RICE  PUDDING  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Take  boiled  rice,  and  cover  it  with  milk,  sugar,  a beaten 
egg,  and  a little  grated  lemon  ; bake  this  in  a dish. 

ANOTHER  WAT. 

Pick  and  clean  nicely  half  a pound  of  rice  : put  it  into  a 
deep  dish,  with  a little  butter  or  suet  chopped,  four  spoonsful 
of  sugar,  and  two  quarts  of  milk ; grate  nutmeg  over  the 
top,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven. 

RICE  PUDDING. 

BOILED. 

Wash  and  pick  four  ounces  of  rice  very  clean  ; soak  it  in 
water  half  an  hour  ; then  tie  it  up  in  a cloth,  with  eight 
ounces  of  picked  currants  or  raisins ; leave  room  for  the 
rice  to  swell,  and  boil  it  nearly  two  hours ; serve  with  melted 
butter,  sugar,  and  nutmeg. 

BAKED. 

Take  half  a pound  of  well-boiled  rice,  quite  dry  ; mix  it 
with  four  eggs  well  beaten,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  or 
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milk,  with  two  table-spoonsful  of  butter,  some  grated  lemon- 
peel  and  nutmeg,  half  a glass  of  brandy  or  noyeau,  half  a 
pound  of  picked  currants  rubbed  in  a little  flour,  with  four 
table-spoonsful  of  finely-shred  suet  or  marrow ; mix  these 
ingredients  well  together  ; put  a paste  round  the  edge  of  the 
dish  ; fill  it  with  the  pudding,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

GROUND  RICE  PUDDING. 

Put  four  ounces  of  ground  rice  into  a stewpan,  and  by 
degrees  stir  in  a pint  and  a half  of  milk  ; set  it  on  the  fire, 
with  a roll  of  lime-peel  and  a bit  of  cinnamon ; keep 
stirring  it  till  it  boils,  beat  it  to  a smooth  batter,  then  set 
it  on  where  it  will  simmer  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; 
then  beat  three  eggs  on  a plate,  stir  them  into  the  pudding, 
with  two  ounces  of  sugar  and  half  a grated  nutmeg  ; take 
out  the  lime-peel  and  cinnamon  ; stir  all  well  together  ; line 
a pie-dish  with  thin  puff  paste,  big  enough  to  hold  it,  or 
butter  the  dish  well,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour.  If  boiled,  it 
will  take  an  hour  in  a mould  well  buttered.  Three  ounces 
of  currants  may  be  added, 

RHUBARB  PUDDING. 

Peel  and  well  wash  three  or  four  dozen  sticks  of  rhubarb ; 
blanch  it  in  water  three  or  four  minutes,  drain  it  on  a sieve, 
and  put  it  in  a stewpan,  with  the  peel  of  a lime,  a bit  of  cin- 
namon, two  cloves,  and  as  much  moist  sugar  as  will  sweeten 
it ; set  it  over  a fire,  and  reduce  it  to  a marmalade ; pass  it 
through  a hair  sieve  ; then  add  the  peel  of  a lime  and  half  a 
nutmeg  grated,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  good  butter  and  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  and  one  white,  and  mix  all  well  together  ; 
line  a pie-dish  (that  will  just  contain  it)  with  good  puff 
paste  ; put  the  mixture  in,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour. 

PLANTAIN  PUDDING. 

Take  some  plantains,  and  have  them  fried  in  their  skins  ; 
when  done,  you  must  peel  and  cut  the  fruit  in  slices ; add 
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sugar  to  the  taste,  the  juice  of  two  or  three  limes,  the  peel 
of  one  cut  into  small  thin  pieces,  a glass  of  white  wine,  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  pounded  cloves,  with  a little  butter ; this  is 
to  be  put  into  a paste  and  boiled  as  an  apple  pudding. 
Cream  or  lemon  and  sugar,  with  butter,  is  a great  improve- 
ment. 

SAGO  PUDDING. 

Simmer  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sago  with  water,  and 
leave  it  till  it  falls  into  a jelly  ; add  half  a pound  of  Naples 
biscuit  or  bread,  ten  yolks,  and  six  whites  of  eggs,  and 
a quarter  of  cream  or  new  milk  ; season  with  wine,  sugar, 
cinnamon,  or  lime-juice,  zest  and  candied  peel;  put  it  in  a 
bordered  pudding-dish,  and  sift  sugar  over  it.  Rasped  citron 
may  be  added.  If  milk  is  used,  prepare  and  thicken  as 
artificial  cream,  and  when  the  pudding  is  mixed,  add  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  very  nice  butter,  which  if  properly 
done,  will  answer  instead  of  cream. 

TAPIOCA  PUDDING. 

Simmer  a quarter  of  a pound  of  tapioca  in  water  ; strain 
and  add  a piut  of  new  milk  ; simmer  it  till  it  thickens  ; let  it 
cool ; add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  two  whites,  with  a 
little  brandy,  wine,  or  orange-flower  water,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and 
an  ounce  of  clarified  butter  ; mix  it  well ; butter  the  dish  ; 
border  it  with  paste,  and  bake  or  boil  it  in  a basin. 

TRANSPARENT  PUDDING. 

Beat  eight  eggs  very  well ; put  them  into  a saucepan,  with 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  pounded  sugar,  the  same  of  fresh 
butter,  and  two  large  spoonsful  of  marmalade,  or  some  grated 
nutmeg  or  lime-peel ; keep  it  stirring  on  the  fire  till  it 
thickens  ; then  set  in  a basin  to  cool ; put  a rich  paste  into  a 
dish,  and  pour  in  the  pudding ; bake  it  in  a moderate  oven. 
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WINE  PUDDING. 

Beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  ; add  to  them  half  a seer  of 
boiled  milk ; and  while  mixing  together,  put  in  two  spoons- 
ful of  sugar.  Before  baking,  put  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
well  beaten,  with  a little  butter ; take  out  the  whole  in  spoons- 
ful, and  bake  each  separately  ; when  properly  baked,  strew  a 
little  fine  sugar  over  the  whole. 

YORKSHIRE  PUDDING. 

Make  a tolerable  stiff  batter  with  four  eggs,  six  table- 
spoonsful  of  fine  flour,  and  a pint  of  milk  ; beat  the  whole 
up  well,  free  from  lumps  ; butter  a dish,  or  use  clarified  drip- 
ping ; pour  in  the  batter,  and  put  it  under  the  meat,  or  else 
fry  it  in  a pan,  with  plenty  of  hot  dripping  • as  soon  as  the 
under-side  is  done,  turn  it  that  both  may  be  alike,  or  brown 
the  upper  with  a salamander  ; it  may  be  baked.  This  pud- 
ding should  be  light  and  half  an  inch  thick  ; cut  into  squares 
and  serve  with  roast  beef  or  mutton. 

Obs. — A batter  made  a very  little  thicker,  and  placed  in  a 
deep  dish,  with  a small  joint  of  meat  in  the  middle  and  baked, 
is  called  in  Devonshire,  “ Toad  in  the  hole.” 

APPLE  DUMPLINGS. 

The  same  crust  as  for  pudding  j divide  into  as  many 
pieces  as  you  want  dumplings  ; peel  and  core  the  apples  ; roll 
out  your  paste  large  enough  for  each,  and  put  them  in ; 
close  it  all  round,  and  tie  them  in  pudding-cloths  very  tight ; 
one  hour  will  boil  them.  When  taken  up,  dip  them  in  cold 
water,  and  put  them  in  a cup  the  size  of  the  dumpling  while 
you  untie  them,  and  they  will  turn  out  without  breaking. 

Obs.  A clove  or  two  in  each  dumpling,  with  a little 
sugar,  may  be  put  at  first  with  the  apple  ; but  sugar  and 
butter  is  better  added  after  they  are  served  up. 

PLAIN  DUMPLINGS. 

Take  hnlf  a seer  of  fine  flour,  two  eggs  well  beaten  up, 
with  as  much  sweet  fermenting  toddy  ( or  Borwick’s  baking 
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powder)  as  will  make  it  into  light  dough  ; form  it  into  balls 
the  size  and  shape  of  a large  hen’s  egg;  drop  them  into 
boiling  water,  and  keep  them  over  the  fire  in  that  state 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  serve  with  melted  or  cold  butter 
and  sugar. 

CURRANT  DUMPLINGS. 

Mince  finely  half  a pound  of  suet,  mix  it  with  the  same 
proportion  of  grated  bread-crumbs  and  a table-spoonful  of 
flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  picked  currants,  washed  and 
dried  in  a towel,  some  sugar,  a little  grated  lime-peel,  nutmeg, 
and  a spoonful  of  chopped  orange  marmalade  or  citron,  with 
three  well-beaten  eggs  ; roll  the  mixture  into  round  balls, 
and  tie  them  in  a floured  cloth  separately  ; boil  for  half  an 
hour,  and  serve  with  melted  butter  and  sugar  poured  over 
them. 

MEAT  PUFFS. 

Roll  your  paste  out  thin,  and  having  any  sort  of  meat 
prepared,  such  as  mince  or  force,  lay  it,  or  once  turn  it  over 
either  in  a three-cornered  or  square  shape  as  a puff ; close  it 
well  together  with  egg  until  it  takes  ; boil  and  sauce  them  with 
high-seasoned  gravy.  Small  slices  of  any  meat  and  well  sea- 
soned will  make  an  excellent  dish  in  these  boiled  or  fried  puffs. 

NORFOLK  DUMPLINGS. 

Make  a stiff  pancake  batter ; drop  the  batter  by  small 
spoonsful  into  quick-boiling  water ; let  them  boil  three  or 
four  minutes,  when  they  will  be  enough  done  ; drain  and  lay 
a piece  of  fresh  butter  over  each. 

SUET  DUMPLINGS. 

Mix  a pound  of  finely-shred  suet  into  a pint  of  milk  and 
four  well-beaten  eggs  ; make  it  up  into  a stiff  paste,  with  flour 
and  a little  salt ; this  quantity  will  divide  into  four ; drop 
them  into  hot  water ; and  when  they  are  ready,  serve  with 
melted  butter.  More  suet  may  be  put  in  with  sugar  and  any 
kind  of  fruit. 
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PANADA. 

Pat  a blade  of  mace,  a large  piece  of  the  crumb  of  bread, 
and  a quart  of  water  in  a clean  saucepan  ; let  it  boil  two 
minutes ; then  take  out  the  bread,  and  rub  it  very  fine  in  a 
basin  ; mix  with  it  as  much  of  the  warm  water  as  it  will 
require  ; pour  away  the  rest,  and  sweeten  it  to  the  taste.  If 
necessary,  put  in  a piece  of  butter  of  the  size  of  a walnut, 
but  add  no  wine;  grate  in  a little  nutmeg  if  requisite. 

HAGGIS. 

Take  the  stomach  of  a sheep  ; wash  it  perfectly  clean  in 
several  waters  ; turn  it  and  scald  the  inside  ; scrape  and  put 
it  into  cold  water,  and  let  it  soak  in  a little  lime-water  or 
strong  salt  and  water  ; boil  the  heart  and  liver  so  as  they 
will  grate.  Have  ready  a pound  of  dry  oatmeal ; grate  the 
liver,  and  chop  up  fine  the  heart  with  half  a pound  of  fine 
suet ; mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  season  with  pepper 
and  salt ; put  the  whole  into  the  bag  ; boil  well  in  some 
good  broth  with  three  onions ; strain  and  pour  it  on  the 
haggis  ; then  sew  it  up  carefully,  excluding  all  the  air  : put  it 
in  boiling  water  enough  tocover  it,  and  let  it  boil  for  two  or 
three  hours. 

Obs. — Prick  the  bag  with  a needle  in  several  places  to 
prevent  its  bursting  ; or  if  it  is  too  thin,  tie  it  in  a cloth. 

PANCAKES,  PLAIN. 

Light  plain  pancakes  are  made  of  a thin  light  batter  of 
milk,  eggs,  and  flour,  with  salt  and  sugar  ; rub  the  frying-pan 
with  a buttered  cloth  ; sift  sugar  over  them  as  they  are 
doubled  or  rolled  and  dished ; serve  with  limes. 

ANOTHER  WAT. 

Lreak  three  eggs  in  a basin  ; beat  them  up  with  a little 
nutmeg  and  salt ; then  put  to  them  four  ounces  and  a half  of 
flour  and  a little  milk  ; beat  it  of  a smooth  batter  ; then  add 
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by  degrees  as  much  milk  as  will  make  it  the  thickness  of 
good  cream;  the  frying-pan  must  be  very  clean,  or  they  will 
stick  ; make  it  hot,  and  put  a very  small  bit  of  butter  into  it ; 
when  it  is  melted,  pour  in  the  batter  to  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  ; make  them  the  thickness  of  a half  crown  ; turn  the 
pan  round,  that  the  pancake  may  be  done  equally  ; then  give  a 
sudden  jerk  to  turn  the  pancake  on  the  other  side  ; fry  them 
of  a light  brown  ; lastly,  roll  and  powder  them  with  fine 
sugar.  They  should  be  made  quickly,  as  they  require  many 
to  make  a dish.  Serve  with  lemon,  orange,  or  wine,  and 
sugar;  or  they  may  have  jelly,  fine  marmalade,  or  preserves 
laid  on  very  thin. 

PANCAKES  (FRENCH). 

Put  into  a stewpan  or  basin  two  ounces  of  fine  flour,  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  a few  macaroons  of  bitter  almonds  pounded, 
a tea-spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  a little  salt,  a pint  of 
cream,  a glass  of  milk,  and  the  yolks  of  five  very  fresh  eggs  ; 
mix  the  whole  well  ; then  clarify  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
put  some  into  the  frying-pan  ; put  a very  little  mixture  into 
the  pan  at  a time;  let  it  be  done  on  one  side  only  ; turn  the 
first  one  on  the  bottom  of  a plate,  and  do  the  same  alternately 
with  the  others  ; arrange  them  in  an  agreeable  form,  and 
when  you  are  about  finishing,  glaze  the  last  with  fine  sugar, 
and  salamander  it;  put  the  plate  on  a dish,  and  send  up  very  hot. 

BATTER. 

Put  four  spoonsful  of  flour  into  a basin  or  dish,  with 
half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  a little  cream  ; moisten  with 
water  sufficient  only  to  prevent  the  paste  from  curdling  ; 
beat  up  the  white  of  two  eggs  ; mix  it  well  with  the  paste, 
and  then  put  in  whatever  you  may  wish  to  fry  ; take  care 
the  paste  is  not  too  thick. 

PINE-APPLE  FRITTERS. 

Pare  and  core  a pine-apple ; cut  into  slices,  and  stew  them 
with  a little  water,  sugar,  and  lemon-peel ; when  soft,  add 
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a little  white  wine  and  the  juice  of  half  a lime,  with  a bit 
of  butter ; when  cold,  make  a batter  with  three  spoonsful 
of  fine  flour,  two  spoonsful  of  cream,  a glass  of  wine,  some 
sugar  and  four  eggs  ; beat  it  all  together  very  well ; put  first 
butter  or  pure  ghee  into  a frying-pan  ; throw  the  fruit  into 
the  batter ; take  it  out  in  spoonsful,  and  fry  them  one  by 
one  a nice  light  brown  ; put  them  on  a sieve  before  the  fire 
to  dry,  and  serve  with  plenty  of  pounded  sugar  over  them 
on  a white  napkin. 

APPLE. 

Chop  up  the  apples  fine  ; mix  them  with  the  above  batter, 
and  fry  in  butter  or  ghee  a nice  brown  ; sugar  to  be  added 
afterwards. 

APRICOT  FRITTERS. 

Make  a batter  the  same  as  for  apple,  put  the  fruit  into  it, 
and  add  the  kernels,  or  a few  sweet  or  bitter  almonds  sliced 
may  be  put  into  the  batter. 

LEMON  OR  ORANGE  FRITTERS. 

Peel  and  cut  limes  or  Seville  oranges  across  in  slices, 
take  out  the  seeds  ; boil  them  in  a little  weak  syrup,  and  let 
them  cool ; make  a batter  of  white  wine,  flour,  a little 
olhe  oil,  and  salt ; mix  it  till  it  drops  from  the  spoon  ; dip 
in  the  oranges,  and  fry  them  a light  brown  in  olive  oil  or 
clarified  butter ; drain  them  before  the  fire  upon  a sieve  ; 

pile  them  upon  the  dish  ; sift  sugar  over,  and  send  them  hot 
to  table. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


CAKES. 

ALMOND  CAKE. 

Blanch  half  a pound  of  sweet  and  three  ounces  of  bitter 
almonds  ; pound  them  into  a paste  in  a mortar,  with  a little 
orange-flower  or  rose-water;  add  half  a pound  of  sugar- 
candy  and  a little  brandy.  Wliisk  separately  for  half  an 
hour  the  whites  or  yolks  of  twenty  eggs  ; add  the  yolks  to 
the  almonds  and  sugar,  then  stir  in  the  whites,  and  beat 
them  all  together  ; butter  a tin  pan  ; put  the  cake  into  it, 
and  over  the  top  strew  pounded  sugar  ; bake  in  a quick 
oven  for  half  an  hour  or  more  as  may  be  necessary. 

ALL-SPICE  CAKE. 

Beat  one  egg  with  six  table-spoonsful  of  cream  ; stir  it 
over  the  fire  until  warm  ; add  the  third  of  a pound  of  butter, 
with  three  spoonsful  of  sifted  sugar,  and  a spoonful  of  fine- 
pounded  all-spice ; carefully  stir  in  the  different  ingredients 
upon  a slow  fire,  that  the  butter  may  be  mixed  without 
oiling ; then  pour  the  whole  over  ten  or  eleven  ounces  of 
flour,  and  make  it  into  a paste  ; roll  it  out  to  any  thickness 
and  cut  out  the  cakes  of  any  size  you  please  ; put  them 
into  the  oven  upon  a tin,  covered  with  several  folds  of  paper, 
or  else  a board  must  be  used  to  prevent  their  baking  too 
quickly  ; if  baked  in  a small  portable  oven,  some  wood- 
ashes,  spread  over  the  bottom,  answers  all  the  purposes  of  the 
board. 

Obs. — Cakes  of  the  different  spices  may  be  made  'in  the 
same  way,  and  coloured  variously. 
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BOURBON. 

Beat  well  and  separately  the  yolks  of  ten  and  the  whites 
of  five  eggs,  one  pound  of  sifted  sugar ; grate  the  peel  of  two 
bitter  oranges  or  lemons ; blanch  and  pound  with  a little 
rose-water  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  ; whisk  all  these 
ingredients  together  for  half  an  hour,  and,  lastly,  mix  in 
half  a pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour ; lay  it  about  three 
inches  deep  into  a papered  and  buttered  hoop,  and  bake  it 
in  a moderate  oven  for  one  hour  and  a quarter.  It  should 
be  iced  over  the  top  and  sides  while  hot. 

BRIOCHE  PASTE. 

“ Take  thirty  good  fresh  eggs,  three  pounds  of  very  dry 
flour,  and  two  pounds  of  fresh  butter  ; sift  and  lay  the  flour 
on  the  table ; divide  into  four  equal  parts,  and  take  one  to 
make  the  leaven  ; make  a hole  in  the  centre,  and  put  a 
large  table-spoonful  of  good  yeast  into  the  fourth  part  of 
the  flour  5 then  take  some  hot  water,  pour  it  gently  over  the 
yeast,  and  mix  the  paste  directly  ; do  not  make  it  too  liquid  ; 
where  yeast  is  not  procurable,  good  sweet  toddy  or  (Bor- 
wick’s  baking  powder)  must  be  used  to  make  the  leaven  ; 

sprinkle  some  flour  over  a pan,  and  put  this  paste  into  it; 

cover  and  set  it  near  the  fire  to  rise  for  about  twenty 
minutes  [in  this  country  it  is  seldom  necessary].  When  the 
yeast  or  leaven  has  risen,  dilute  the  brioche  in  the  following 
manner : — 

t!  Make  a great  hole  in  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the 
flour ; sprinkle  four  small  pinches  of  salt  on  as  many  different 
places,  with  a little  sugar  to  correct  the  bitter  taste  of  the 
3 east  should  it  be  used,  and  a little  water  to  melt  the  salt ; 
then  take  two  pounds  of  butter,  which  break  into  small 
pieces  with  your  hand,  and  put  in  the  middle  of  the  flour. 
Next  break  the  eggs  separately  over  a cup  or  dish  to  ensure 
their  being  good,  and  mix  the  wjiole  well  together,  and 
knead  the  paste  : spread  it  lengthways  on  the  edge  of  the 
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table  ; then,  •with  the  palms  of  both  hands,  press  upon  it, 
passing  it  by  degrees  towards  the  middle  of  the  table ; 
■when  you  have  thus  worked  the  whole  of  the  paste,  bring 
it  back  again  in  the  same  way  towards  the  edge ; knead 
it  a second  time  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  spread  the 
yeast ; paste  all  over  it ; then  divide  the  whole  into  small 
pieces,  and  shift  from  one  place  to  another  ; this  is  to  mix 
the  risen  part  with  the  other  paste  properly  ; then  knead 
the  paste  well  again  twice,  and  gather  it  up  together;  take 
a pan,  in  which  spread  a towel,  and  powder  it  over  with 
flour ; put  the  paste  on  it,  and  cover  it  with  the  ends  of 
the  towel ; keep  it  in  a cool  place.  If  the  weather  is  warm, 
the  paste  is  better  when  made  on  the  preceding  day,  taking 
care  to  break  it  several  times  before  you  use  it ; then  cut 
it  into  equal  pieces,  and  shape  them  with  the  palms  of  your 
hands  ; lay  these  on  the  less  even  side  ; shape  off  small  balls, 
which  turn  also  with  your  palms  ; brush  them  over  with  a 
beaten  egg  ; then  make  a little  hollow,  and  put  the  small 
balls  into  it ; brush  twice  over  with  the  egg,  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven.  If  you  wish  to  make  a large  brioche,  you  must 
make  a very  large  well-buttered  paper-case,  or  put  it  in  a 
buttered  tin  with  paper  ; make  a kind  of  paste  the  same  as 
for  the  small  one,  and  bake  in  a hot  oven,  but  not  so  hot 
as  is  used  for  the  small  ones ; for  the  larger  the  articles  of 
pastry  are,  the  less  must  the  oven  be  heated,  as  the  borders 
of  the  cakes  or  pies  would  be  burnt  before  the  middle  parts 
could  hardly  be  heated.” 

Ote' When  you  perceive  that  the  brioche  has  coloured 

enough,  if  it  should  not  be  thoroughly  baked,  cover  it  with 
paper.  This  brioche  paste  will  serve  to  make  all  sorts  of 
little  entrements,  the  only  thing  is  that  you  must  put  sugar 
over  them  ; you  may  put  currants  inside,  or  mix  with  a 
little  sweet  wine  or  cream,  fruit  or  dried  cherries  ; and  to 
make  another  sort,  in  fact,  by  colouring  a part  of  the  paste, 
with  a little  saffron  soaked  in  the  wine,  or  brush  them  over 
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with  the  white  of  an  egg  sprinkled,  or  plain  sugar;  cover 
them  without  any  colour,  but  take  care  to  cover  with  paper 
when  sufficiently  brown ; give  to  all  different  forms,  by 
which  you  will  obtain  a multiplicity  of  cakes,  having  the 

same  paste,  but  varying  in  flavour  and  appearance. — Ucle's 
Receipt. 

BRIOCHE  CAKE  (Indian). 

Take  one  pound  of  the  finest  soojee ; make  it  into  a dough 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  toddy,  and  work  it  well ; set 
it  on  one  side ; cover  it  with  a cloth,  and  let  it  remain  for 
two  hours  ; then  beat  up  eight  eggs,  whites  and  yolks,  for 
fifteen  minutes,  with  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt;  mix  this  with  the  dough  well  together 
and  put  it  into  a tin  of  twice  its  size  to  bake. 


Dilute  this  paste  the  same  as  the  brioche;  take  eight 
grains  of  saffron,  infuse  in  a little  water,  and  then  pour  the 
water  into  the  paste ; add  two  glasses  of  Madeira  or  sweet 
wme,  some  currants,  raisins,  and  a little  sugar  ; then  make 
the  cakes  as  you  do  the  brioches ; add  to  it  half  a pint  of 
good  cream  well  frothed.  You  must  butter  the  mould  when 
you  put  them  in ; the  oven  must  be  moderately  hot,  as  the 

lookltX  rem7 a Iong  time  in;  after  one  hour  y°u 
thet  yl?  f PreS6rVe  the  C°l0Ur  by  PutfcinS  P*Per  ^er 

ou  must  use  a mould  with  a chimney  in  the  middle. 
COMMON  CAKES. 

frefh,bbu2°ne  P°Un?,  °/  fl°Ur  a q"arter  of  » Pound  of 

ful  of  fresh  ’ “7  Wltih  tW°  WdMjeatc"  °«S6>  U table-spoon- 
of  fresh  yeast,  and  as  much  warm  milk  as  will  make 

the  floor  into  a eery  thick  batter  ; or  instead  of  the  yeast 

an,  milk  use  toddy  and  one  more  egg;  eover  with  a cloth 

let  it  rise  for  an  hour;  then  min  with  it  six  ounces  of 
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moist  sugar  and  half  a pound  of  cleaned  and  dried  currants ; 
let  it  remain  for  half  an  hour  more,  and  bake  it  in  a tin  for 
an  hour. 

COCOANUT  CAKE. 

Scrape  the  white  part  of  the  inside  of  a cocoanut  into 
fine  white  flakes,  add  half  a pound  of  clear  syrup,  and  boil 
to  a proper  thickness ; when  done,  drop  it  on  a buttered 
dish  to  cool. 

GOOD  FRIDAY  CAKE. 

Boil  six  ounces  of  loaf-sugar  and  four  table-spoonsful  of 
water  to  a syrup  (or  take  six  spoonsful  of  syrup)  ; beat  up 
two  or  four  eggs,  and  pour  the  syrup  hot  upon  them,  stir- 
ring all  the  time ; add  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  beat  all 
together  for  fifteen  minutes ; then  stir  in  eight  ounces  of 
flour,  four  ounces  of  picked  currants,  one  ounce  of  candied 
lemon-peel  cut  small,  one  tea-spoonful  of  mace,  or  half  a 
nutmeg,  and  one  tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  dis- 
solved in  a table  spoonful  of  milk  ; mix  it  all  together,  pour 
into  a mould,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

Obs. — The  currants  may  be  omitted. 

CARRAWAY  BISCUITS. 

Rub  one  ounce  of  butter  into  eight  ounces  of  flour,  with 
two  ounces  of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  carraway  seeds  ; beat  up  one  egg,  and  add  it  with 
one  tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  four 
table-spoonsful  of  milk,  to  the  flour  ; mix  all  together  ; roll 
out ; cut  into  shapes  with  a tin  mould,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven. 

QUEEN-CAKES. 

Half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  half  a pound  of  butter,  six 
eggs,  ten  ounces  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  currants,  and  half  a 
nutmeg  grated  ; cream  the  butter  and  mix  it  well  with  the 
sugar  and  spice  ; put  in  half  the  eggs,  and  beat  it  ten  minutes  ; 
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add  the  remainder  of  the  eggs,  and  beat  it  ten  minutes 
longer;  stir  in  the  flour  lightly,  and  the  currants  afterwards  ; 
bake  a few  minutes. 

LADIES’  FINGERS. 

Beat  well  together  in  a pan  one  pound  of  sifted  sugar, 
with  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  for  twenty  minutes;  then 
add  by  degrees  one  pound  of  flour ; drop  the  mixture  upon 
paper  of  any  form  or  shape  you  like  ; strew  sugar  over  the 
cakes,  and  bake  them  in  a hot  oven.  The  white  of  the  eggs 
is  always  to  be  added  last. 

PLAIN  CAKE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Take  one  pound  of  fine  flour ; mix  it  into  a dough,  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  sweet  fermenting  toddy,  and  work  it 
well  foi  twenty  minutes ; set  it  aside  for  an  hour  or  more  to 
rise ; beat  up  a couple  of  eggs,  with  a table-spoonful  of 
butter  and  as  much  sugar,  and  work  it  into  the  dough  ; put 
it  into  a buttered  tin  or  a paper  mould  ; bake  it  as  you 
would  any  other  cake. 

Ohs.  The  dough  may  be  procured  ready-made  from  the 
baker  as  for  bread,  and  a few  carraways  or  currants  may  be 
mixed  with  the  cake. 

PLAIN  POUND-CAKE. 

Beat  one  pound  of  butter  in  an  earthen  pan  until  it  is  like 
a fine  cream ; then  beat  in  nine  whole  eggs  till  quite  light ; 
put  in  a glass  of  brandy,  a little  lime-peel  shred  fine ; then 
work  in  a pound  and  a quarter  of  flour;  put  it  into  the  hoop 
or  pan,  and  bake  it  for  an  hour.  A pound  plum-cake  is  made 
the  same,  only  adding  one  pound  and  a half  of  clean  washed 
currants  and  half  a pound  of  candied  lemon-peel. 

PLUM-CAKE. 

Beat  up  a pound  and  a half  of  butter  to  a cream  ; mix  in 
one  pound  of  sugar-candy  ; beat  fourteen  yolks  and  seven 
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whites  of  eggs  half  an  hour  ; mix  in  a pound  and  a half  of 
fine  flour;  put  in  the  peel  of  a lime  grated,  three  ounces  of 
candied  orange  and  lemon-peel  cut  fine,  a tea-spoonful  of 
pounded  mace,  half  a grated  nutmeg,  a gill  of  brandy  or 
sweet  wine,  with  four  spoonsful  of  orange-flower  water; 
mix  in  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  currants  and  a pound  of 
stoned  raisins;  put  immediately  into  your  hoop  or  mould, 
and  bake  it  two  hours  or  more. 

CURRANT. 

The  same  as  plum,  only  adding  more  currants,  dusted  first 
with  flour. 

POUND-CAKE. 

Cream  half  a pound  of  butter  with  half  a pound  of  fine- 
sifted  sugar  till  quite  smooth  ; beat  up  five  eggs,  whites  and 
yolks,  and  gradually  mix  with  the  sugar  and  butter  ; beat  the 
whole  for  twenty  minutes  or  more,  add  half  a pound  of  fine 
flour  and  half  a pound  of  currants  that  have  been  nicely 
picked,  washed  and  plumped  ; bake  it  in  a moderately-heated 
oven. 

SPONGE-CAKE. 

Take  half  a pound  of  pounded  sugar,  eight  eggs,  and  six 
ounces  of  fine  flour  ; then  whisk  the  eggs,  yolks  and  whites, 
together  for  twenty  minutes  ; beat  in  the  sugar  carefully, 
and  just  before  it  is  to  be  put  into  a buttered  tin,  stir  in  the 
flour  lightly,  adding,  if  you  please,  a few  carraway  seeds. 
Bake  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

TEA-CAKE. 

X most  excellent  plain  tea-cake  may  be  made  by  procuring 
from  the  baker  one  pound  of  dough  as  prepared  for  bread ; 
then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs,  according  to 
their  size,  with  two  table-spoonsful  of  moist  or  pounded 
sugar  ; mix  the  whole  with  a spoon  into  the  dough,  and  bake 
in  a buttered  tin  of  double  its  size. 

Obs. — Currants  or  carraways  in  proportion  may  be  added. 
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another  way. 

Three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water ; boil  the  sugar  and  water ; skim  it  well ; pour 
in  the  liquor  boiling  hot  on  six  well-beaten  eggs  ; whisk  it, 
till  cold  ; then  add  seven  ounces  of  flour  with  the  grated  peel 
of  a lime  very  gradually  ; put  into  a cake  tin,  well  buttered, 
and  bind  with  paper.  It  must  be  immediately  put  into  a 
moderate  oven,  and  baked  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 


ANOTHER  WAY. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  flour,  with  four  ounces  of  butter, 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one,  a few 
carraway  seeds,  and  two  table-spoonsful  of  pounded  sugar  • 
mix  it  into  a paste  with  a little  warm  milk  ; cover  it  over  and 
let  it  stand  for  an  hour  ; roll  out  the  paste  ; cut  it  into  cakes, 
with  the  top  of  a glass,  and  bake  them  on  floured  tins. 


SPONGE  BISCUITS. 

Break  into  a wide  dish  that  has  been  made  quite  hot,  or  keen 
it  over  hot  water,  nine  eggs,  with  a pound  of  sifted  sugar  and 
little  grated  lemon-peel ; whisk  it  well  for  a few  minutes 

and  then  remove  the  pan  from  the  hot  water,  and  continue 

whisking  it  until  cold  ; then  with  a spoon  stir  in  lightly  six 
ounces  of  fine  dry  sifted  flour.  It  must  be  immediately 
put  into  your  tins,  which  have  been  prepared  as  follows-- 
Rub  them  inside  with  butter;  sprinkle  with  finest  pounded 

. ,g  ’ anJ  bake  f°r  five  minutes  in  a brisk  oven  ; when  done 
take  them  out  of  the  pans,  and  lay  upon  a sieve  or  cloth.  ’ 

ARROWROOT. 

Beat  up  as  for  sponge  biscuits,  in  a warm  dish  . 
eggs,  with  three  spoonsful  of  sifted  sugar,  one  glass  ofwhiti 
wine,  and  a spooiifd  of  rose-water>  for  twcnty  minuteg 

adding  by  degrees  six  table-spoonsful  of  the  finest  arrow- 
root ; put  in  buttered  tins,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven. 

z 2 
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BUNS  OR  TEA-CAKES  (EXCELLENT). 

One  pound  and  a half  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  butter, 
one  pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  six  ounces  of  pounded  lump 
sugar  ; rub  the  butter  well  into  the  flour  ; then  mix  the 
eggs,  milk,  and  lemon-peel,  with  a table  spoonful  of  yeast ; 
let  it  stand  to  rise  ; put  in  the  sugar  and  currants  before 
baking  ; it  will  require  to  be  put  in  tins  or  cups. 

SWEET  MACAROONS  OR  RATAFIAS. 

Blanch  four  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  ; dry  them  well  in 
the  sun ; pound  them  in  a mortar,  with  half  a pound  of 
sifted  sugar ; rub  both  well  together  ; then  add  the  whites 
of  four  eggs,  one  by  one,  until  the  whole  is  formed  into  a 
thinnish  paste ; drop  them  of  the  size  of  walnuts  on  wafer 
paper;  sprinkle  over  the  top  some  sliced  almonds  and  sifted 
sugar ; bake  in  a slow  oven  of  a light  brown  colour,  when 
they  will  be  done  enough. 

RATAFIA-CAKE. 

Take  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  six, 
and  beat  each  separately,  a pound  of  sugar  well  pounded ; 
beat  the  yolks  till  they  are  tolerably  white  ; then  add  the 
sugar,  and  beat  it  well  with  the  yolks  ; blanch  and  cut 
small  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bitter  almonds,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  sweet  almonds,  dry  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  flour,  and  stir  it  by  little  at  a time  into  the  eggs  ; then 
beat  the  six  whites  into  a froth,  and  put  it  in  by  a spoonful 
at  a time  as  you  stir  in  the  flour,  lastly,  the  almonds  ; put  in 
your  pan,  and  let  it  bake  an  hour  and  a half. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  one  ounce  of  sweet  and  one  ounce  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  beat  them  fine  in  a mortar,  one  pound  of  fine-sifted 
sugar,  with  the  rind  of  two  or  three  grated  limes ; mix 
them  well  together,  with  the  white  of  one  egg  and  a half : 
make  them  about  the  size  of  a nut ; put  them  on  paper,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
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SHORT-CAKES. 

Rub  in  half  a pound  of  butter  into  one  pound  of  finely- 
sifted  flour ; add  half  a pound  of  currants,  half  a pound  of 
finely-sifted  sugar,  and  one  egg  ; mix  all  together,  with  three 
quarters  of  a pint  of  milk  ; roll  it  out  thin,  and  cut  into 
round  cakes  ; lay  them  on  a baking  tin.  About  five  minutes 
will  bake  them, 

SEED-CAKE. 

Beat  one  pound  of  butter  till  you  turn  it  back  into 
cream ; add  one  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  loaf-sugar 
pounded  finely,  a few  carraway  seeds,  half  a glass  of  brandy, 
some  orange-peel,  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs,  and  the  yolks 
of  eight,  with  a little  volatile  salt  (ammonia), — the  above 
quantity  will  be  sufficient  to  make  three  cakes,— and  bake 
them  in  a slow  oven  for  an  hour  and  a half. 

RICE-CAKES. 

Beat  twelve  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately,  one  pound 
of  sifted  sugar,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  rice  flour  ; beat 
all  these  ingredients  together  for  half  an  hour,  and  before 
putting  it  into  a well  buttered  cake  tin,  add  thirty  drops  of 
essence  of  lemon . Three  or  four  spoonsful  of  carraway  seeds 
may  be  added.  It  may  be  baked  in  small  tins. 

SALLY  LUNS. 

Take  a pint  of  milk  quite  warm,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick 
small-beer  yeast  (or  else  good  fermenting  toddy)  ; put  into 
a pan  with  flour  sufficient  to  make  a good  thick  batter ; cover 
it  over  to  rise  for  two  hours  ; then  add  two  ounces  of  finely- 
pounded  sugar,  four  eggs  well  beaten  and  mixed  together  ; rub 
into  your  flour  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  make  your  dough 
not  quite  so  stiff  as  for  bread  ; let  it  stand  half  an  hour,  then 
make  up  your  cakes  and  put  them  on  tins  ; let  them  stand 
to  rise,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 
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TWELFTII-CAKE. 

Take  of  fine  flour,  butter,  and  sifted  sugar,  of  each  two 
pounds,  eighteen  eggs,  four  pounds  of  currants,  of  almonds 
pounded  and  blanched  half  a pound,  citron,  candied  orange, 
and  lemon-peel,  of  each  half  a pound,  and  cut  into  thin 
slices ; a nutmeg  grated,  all-spice  half  an  ounce,  of 
ground  cinnamon,  mace,  ginger,  and  coriander,  each  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  finely  pounded,  and  a large  wine-glass 
of  brandy  ; work  the  butter  into  a smooth  cream  with  the 
hand,  and  mix  with  the  sugar  and  spice  in  a pan  for  some 
time ; then  break  in  the  eggs  by  degrees,  and  beat  it  at  least 
twenty  minutes  ; stir  in  the  brandy,  then  the  flour,  and  work 
it  a little  ; add  the  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and  almonds,  and  mix 
all  together  lightly  ; have  ready  a hoop  or  tin  cased  with 
paper  on  a baking-plate  ; put  in  the  mixture  ; smooth  it  on  the 
top  with  a little  milk ; bake  it  in  a slow  oven  four  hours 
or  more;  ice  it  the  moment  it  is  drawn  from  the  oven. 

Obs. — Previous  to  baking,  put  a thick  paste  of  flour  and 
water  under  it,  in  order  to  preserve  the  bottom  from 
scorching. 

BUNS. 

To  two  pounds  of  fine  flour  put  half  a pound  of  clean 
moist  sugar  ; make  a hole  in  the  centre,  and  stir  in  half  a gill 
of  good  yeast,  and  half  a pint  of  warm  milk  (or  as  much 
good  toddy  and  warm  milk  as  is  equal  to  the  same  quantity) : 
mix  it  with  enough  of  the  flour  to  make  it  the  thickness  of 
cream ; cover  it  over  with  a towel,  and  let  it  lie  two  hours ; 
then  melt  or  dissolve  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  not  too 
hot;  stir  it  into  the  other  ingredients,  with  enough  milk  and 
toddy  to  make  it  into  a soft  paste  ; throw  a little  flour  over, 
and  let  it  lie  an  hour;  have  ready  a baking-tin  nibbed  over 
with  butter ; mould  witli  the  hand  the  dough  into  buns  the  size 
of  an  egg ; lay  them  in  the  platter  in  rows  three  inches  apart ; 
set  them  aside  in  a warm  place  to  rise  for  half  an  hour,  or 
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until  they  have  become  double  their  size ; bake  them  in  a hot 
oven  of  a good  colour  ; and  just  before  taking  out,  wash  them 
over  with  a brush  dipped  in  milk. 

CROSS-BUNS 

Are  made  of  the  same  mixture,  only  add  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  all-spice,  cinnamon,  and  mace,  mixed  and  pounded. 
When  the  buns  have  risen,  press  in  the  form  of  a cross  with 
a tin  or  wood  mould  made  on  purpose. 

PLUM-BUNS. 

To  the  same  mixture  put  half  a pound  of  currants,  four 
ounces  of  candied  orange-peel  cut  into  small  pieces,  half  a 
nutmeg  g rated,  half  an  ounce  of  mixed  pieces,  and  mould 
the  whole  into  buns  ; jag  them  round  the  edge  of  the  dish 
with  a knife,  and  proceed  as  with  plain  buns. 

TO  MAKE  BUNS. 

A quarter  measure  of  rolong,  one  tea-cupful  of  toddy, 
quarter  of  a cup  of  butter,  two  table-spoonsful  of  milk 
made  warm,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  a little  salt 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmeg,  pounded  fine,  two  table-spoons- 
ful of  currants,  two  table-spoonsful  of  sugar  ; mix  the  rolongs, 
toddy,  and  milk  together,  put  it  in  the  sun  covered  over  till 
risen,  then  mix  in  the  other  ingredients  ; divide  it  into  six 
round  cakes  ; rub  each  bun  over  with  white  of  egg ; bake 
them  one  hour. 

AMERICAN  BUNS. 

Having  mixed  one  pound  and  a half  of  flour  and  half  a 
pound  of  butter  finely  together,  add  four  eggs  beaten  to  a 
high  froth,  four  tea-cupsful  of  milk,  half  a wine-glassful  of 
brandy,  and  a wine-glassful  each  of  yeast  ( or  toddy),  wine, 
and  rose-water ; sift  in  a pound  of  flour ; beat  the  lumps  fine  ; 
form  into  buns,  and  set  to  rise  for  four  hours  on  the  tin  in 
which  they  are  to  be  baked. 
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DATII  BUNS. 

To  two  pounds  of  flour  made  into  a dough  with  toddy 
add  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  some  nutmeg  and  salt,  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one,  and  six 
spoonsful  of  cream  ; cover  it,  and  let  it  rise  for  a couple  of 
hours  or  more  ; then  shake  in  four  ounces  of  carraway  com- 
fits ; form  the  buns  and  strew  a few  over  the  top ; bake  them 
over  buttered  tins. 

ANOTHKP.  WAY. 

Sift  a pound  of  flour,  and  rub  in  half  a pound  of  butter ; 
add  a spoonful  of  yeast,  or  equal  parts  of  cream  and  toddy 
as  will  make  it  into  dough  ; let  it  rise  ; add  an  ounce  of  small 
carraway  comfits  ; make  it  up  in  small  rolls  or  cakes,  and  strew 
an  ounce  of  the  comfits  over. 

COMMON  SEED-CAKE. 

Take  half  a seer  of  flour,  half  a seer  of  sugar,  the  yolks 
of  nine  eggs,  and  whites  of  twelve,  beaten  separately  ; add 
carraway  seeds. 

SODA-CAKE. 

Take  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar  ; 
rub  the  butter  into  the  flour  ; mix  with  three  eggs  about  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  milk  and  half  a small  tea-spoonful  of 
soda,  candied  peel,  currants,  or  seed.  To  be  baked  as  soon 
as  mixed. 

PORTUGAL  CAKES. 

Mix  one  pound  of  fine  flour,  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
pounded  and  sifted  ; rub  these  with  a pound  of  butter  until 
it  becomes  thick  like  bread-crumbs,  then  add  two  tea-spoons- 
ful of  rose-water,  two  of  brandy,  ten  eggs  well  beaten  with  a 
whisk,  and  eight  ounces  of  currants.  Mix  all  well  together  ; 
butter  small  tin  shapes,  and  only  half  fill  them,  as  the  cakes 
will  rise  in  baking. 

LEMON  SPONGE. 

Take  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  isinglass,  sugar  to  taste ; whisk 
to  a strong  froth,  and  put  in  shapes. 
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BAKING. 

BREAD. 

Take  two  pounds  of  good  dry  flour  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt ; place  it  on  a pasteboard,  slab,  or  table  ; pour  into  the 
centre  a portion  of  good  fresh  toddy  that  is  in  a state  of 
fermentation  ; knead  this  into  a tolerable  stiff  dough  for 
twenty  minutes  or  more  ; then  set  it  aside  on  a dish  to  rise  ; 
cover  with  a cloth,  and  generally  it  will  be  fit  for  the  oven 
in  two  or  three  hours;  divide  it  into  loaves  or  rolls 
sprinkling  the  surface  of  the  slab  or  table  on  which  it  is 
divided  with  a little  flour  to  prevent  its  sticking.  The  more 
the  dough  is  worked,  the  better  and  lighter  the  bread. 

Obs.  Where  toddy  from  either  the  date  or  palmyra 
is  not  to  be  had,  a fermenting  liquid  may  be  made  by  soaking 
fresh  dry  peas  or  dh all  ( split),  in  warm  water  until  fermenta- 
tion commences  ; this  liquid  strained  is  to  be  used  to  raise 
the  dough. 

BROWN  BREAD 

Is  to  be  made  in  the  same  way,  only  flour  that  has  not 
bad  all  its  bran  sifted  from  it  is  to  be  used,  a little  more 
fermenting  liquid  is  required,  and  kneading  the  dough  for  a 
longer  time. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  YEAST. 

Mix  three  pounds  of  flour  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  along  with  the  usual  quantity  of  salt  • 
knead  the  whole  up  with  sour  butter-milk  ; if  very  sour  half- 
water  and  half  butter-milk  will  do,  but  all  butter-milk  is 
preferable.  The  dough  will  be  ready  for  baking  in  a quarter 
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of  an  hour,  as  the  fermentation  goes  on  -while  kneading,  but 
it  will  take  no  harm  by  standing  one,  two,  or  three  hours ; 
the  butter-milk  must  be  acid,  the  soda  pounded  small  and 
well  mixed  with  the  flour,  and  the  oven  brisk,  or  the  bread 
will  probably  be  not  so  good,  and  will  taste  of  the  soda. 

Obs. — In  making  rolls  or  loaves,  it  is  necessary,  when 
cutting  the  piece  from  the  mass  of  sponge,  that  it  should  be 
kneaded  with  a little  flour,  sufficient  to  keep  it  from  adher- 
ing to  the  board. 

GINGERBREAD  CAKE. 

Take  one  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  treacle,  half  an 
ounce  of  ground  ginger,  half  an  ounce  of  carraways,  one 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda,  one  tea-spoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  or  lard. 

PARLIAMENT  GINGERBREAD. 

Flour  one  pound,  jaggery  or  treacle  one  pound,  butter  two 
ounces,  carbonate  of  soda  one  tea-spoonful.  The  jaggery,  if 
used,  to  be  melted  over  the  fire  in  a very  little  water  till  it 
is  of  the  consistence  of  thick  treacle ; mix  well  the  flour 
and  soda ; then  rub  in  the  butter ; afterwards  pour  in  the 
treacle ; mix  it  and  knead  it  well ; keep  it  covered  until  the 
next  day ; roll  it  out  thin,  and  cut  it  into  flat  cakes,  with  a 
tin  of  a proper  shape,  notched  at  the  edges. 

GINGERBREAD. 

Take  one  pound  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ginger, 
a pint  of  water,  two  pounds  of  flour,  and  six  ounces  of 
candied  orange-peel ; pound  and  shift  the  ginger,  and  add  a 
pint  of  water  ; boil  it  five  minutes,  then  let  it  stand  till  cold  ; 
pound  the  preserved  orange  peel,  and  pass  it  through  a hair 
sieve  ; put  the  flour  on  a paste-board,  make  a hole  in  the 
centre,  and  put  in  the  orange-peel  and  ginger  with  the  boiled 
water ; mix  this  up  to  a paste,  and  roll  it  out ; prick  the 
cakes  before  baking  them. 
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ANOTHER  WAY. 

Flour  and  treacle  each  one  pound,  butter  one  ounce,  sub- 
carbonate of  magnesia  one  ounce,  or  one  and  a half,  with 
two  ounces  of  the  usual  spices,  principally  ginger,  to  which 
is  added  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  all-spice,  cayenne  pepper,  and, 
in  the  inferior  kinds,  black  pepper.  This  is  fit  for  baking 
in  a few  hours’  time. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Flour  two  pounds,  sub-carbonate  of  magnesia  half  an  ounce, 
treacle  or  thick  jaggery  syrup  one  pound,  butter  two  ounces, 
mixed  spices  four  ounces,  tartaric  acid  one  quarter  of  an 
ounce,  water  a sufficient  quantity  to  make  into  dough.  This 
is  ripe  for  the  oven  in  half  an  hour. 

GINGERBREAD  NUTS. 

Half  a pound  of  dry  ginger  pounded  and  sifted,  three 
pounds  of  jaggery  or  goor  clarified,  with  a little  water,  and 
the  whites  of  eggs  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  treacle,  two 
pounds  of  good  butter  beat  to  a cream,  two  and  a half 
pounds  of  plain  flour,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  one  tolah-weight 
ol  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  mace  pounded,  also  a nutmeg,  four 
table-spoonsful  of  carraway,  and  a half  pound  of  preserved 
orange-peel  finely  chopped  up ; mix  all  well  together,  and 
knead  it  into  a paste  ; let  it  stand  for  two  or  three  hours  ; 
then  roll  out  thin,  and  cut  with  a wine  glass ; put  in  the 
oven  to  bake. 

GINGER-NUTS,  PLAIN. 

Take  two  eggs  well  beaten  up,  one  cup  of  flour,  half  a 
cup  of  sugar,  two  chittacks  of  butter,  and  two  spoonsful  of 
ginger ; mix  all  together,  and  it  will  make  four  dozen. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  jaggery  boiled  to  a 
thick  syrup,  with  a little  water,  four  ounces  of  candied 
preserve  cut  small,  twelve  ounces  of  moist  brown  sugar, 
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half  a pound  of  butter  creamed,  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
ground  ginger,  with  half  an  ounce  of  carraway  seeds ; mix  all 
well  together  ; and  let  it  stand  for  three  or  four  hours  ; make 
into  nuts,  and  bake  on  a tin. 

ANOTHER  WAT. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour ; mix  well  three  chittacks  of 
butter  ; then  add  one  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  one  ounce 
of  carraway  seeds,  one  tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda; 
having  done  this,  beat  two  eggs  well  up,  and  mix  them  with 
two  pounds  of  treacle,  cold  ; add  the  flour  by  degrees  until 
firm ; make  into  thick  cakes,  and  bake  them  slowly. 

ALMOND  BISCUITS. 

Mix  a pound  of  almond  paste,  with  a pound  of  sifted 
sugar,  two  ounces  of  rice-flour,  and  six  eggs  ; mix  well ; 
season  with  mace,  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  lemon  zest ; butter 
the  moulds  ; fill  and  sift  sugar  over.  A very  little  time 
bakes  them  ; they  may  be  coloured,  pearled,  or  powdered 
with  citron,  pistachio,  almonds,  nuts,  &c. 

BISCUITS. 

Take  a pound  of  the  finest  flour ; add  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt ; mix  it  with  cold  water  very  carefully  into  as  thick  a 
paste  as  possible  ; beat  it  out  with  a rolling-pin  ; cut  it  into 
pieces,  lay  them  one  over  the  other,  and  again  beat  it  out ; 
roll  it  very  thin  ; cut  with  a tumbler  or  glass  into  biscuits, 
and  prick  them  well  with  a fork ; or  else  roll  them  into 
small  balls,  and  press  with  a stamp. 

SWEET  BISCUITS. 

To  one  pound  of  flour  add  eight  ounces  of  pounded  sugar, 
two  beaten  eggs,  a tea-spoonful  of  carraway  seeds,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  ; mix  all  well  together ; roll  it 
out  thin ; cut  into  biscuits ; prick  with  a fork,  and  bake 
upon  a tin. 
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SWEET  OR  BISCUIT  CRUST. 

Put  half  a pound  of  flour  on  the  board,  put  into  it  two 
yolks  of  eggs  ; mix  all  this  till  you  cannot  see  the  egg ; add 
a good  dessert-spoonful  of  fine-sifted  sugar ; work  all  well 
into  the  flour ; then  work  in  about  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
mix  a little  water  or  milk,  enough  to  make  a stiff  paste ; beat  it 
with  your  rolling-pin  well,  and  work  well  with  the  hand  until 
quite  smooth.  Roll  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  either 
tor  slip  or  top  ; glaze  the  covered  tarts,  either  before  going 
into  the  oven  or  after  ; if  first,  beat  up  a little  white  of  egg, 
spread  it  on  the  top,  then  cover  with  sifted  sugar  ; gently 
sprinkle  the  sugar  with  water  until  all  is  damped ; then  sugar 
it  again  ; bake  it  in  a slow  oven  ; notch  the  edge  fine. 

MILK  BISCUITS. 

Dissolve  four  ounces  of  butter  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
warm  milk,  and  make  it  into  a stiff  paste  with  two  pounds 
of  flour  ; beat  and  work  it  perfectly  smooth  ; roll  it  out  very 
thin,  and  cut  into  biscuits ; prick  them  well  with  a fork,  and 
bake  them  upon  a tin  in  a quick  oven. 

Obs.  You  may  make  these  biscuits  sweet  and  lighter  by 
adding  a small  tea-spoonful  of  pounded  sal  volatile  (carbonate 
of  ammonia),  and  after  working  it  up  well  let  it  stand  to  rise 
for  two  or  three  hours,  covered  with  a cloth,  then  divide  as 
above  directed. 


ABERNETHY  BISCUITS. 

Half  a pint  of  milk,  one  pound  of  flour,  two  ounces  of 
loaf-sugar,  two  ounces  of  butter,  half  an  ounce  of  carraway 
seeds,  mixed  stiff  and  rolled  very  thin. 

CARRAWAY  DROPS. 

Beat  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  with  four  eggs,  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  well  together ; then  add  two  ounces  of 
carraway  seed  and  ten  ounces  of  flour  ; lay  some  paper  on 
your  tins;  put  the  mixture  into  a biscuit  funnel,  and  drop  it 

out  the  size  of  a Company’s  rupee ; sift  sugar  over,  and  bake 
it  in  a hot  oven. 
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SAVOY  BISCUITS 

Are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  drops,  only  omitting  the 
carraway,  and  using  two  ounces  less  flour ; put  them  in  the 
biscuit  funnel,  and  lay  them  the  length  and  breadth  of  your 
finger  on  common  paper  ; strew  some  sugar  over,  and  bake  in 
a hot  oven. 

CARAMEL  BASKET. 

Stick  drop  biscuits  with  caramel  in  any  form  of  basket, 
oval,  round,  contracted  at  the  top,  or  with  an  overlying  edge 
without  any  ornament,  or  like  a vase,  cup,  or  basin. 

Obs. — These  are  very  ornamental  for  a supper-table,  and 
may  be  filled  with  preserved  fruits,  &c. 

BISCUIT  POWDER 

Is  simply  dry,  plain  biscuits  pounded  ; and  to  ensure  its 
being  pure  and  free  from  dirt,  make  it  at  home. 
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SWEET  DISHES,  4c. 

ALMONDS 

May  be  served  at  the  dessert  in  their  skins  or  blanched. 

Obs. — Put  them  on  the  table  with  their  shells  unbroken, 
and  when  required  for  cakes,  &c.,  they  are  better  for  being 
blanched  the  day  before. 

ALMOND  BUTTER. 

Put  a pint  of  cream  on  a slow  fire,  with  eight  eggs  that 
have  been  well  beaten  and  strained ; stir  them  one  way  until 
they  are  reaiy  to  boil  ; then  add  a glass  of  any  rich  sweet 
wine,  and  continue  stirring  it  until  it  curdles;  strain  off  the 
whey,  pound  the  curd  with  two  ounces  of  almond  paste  and 
a couple  of  spoonsful  of  pounded  sugar;  put  it  into  patty- 
pans, or  turn  it  out  in  small  fancy  moulds.  To  be  eaten  with 
bread  or  sweet  zests. 

ALMOND  PASTE. 

Blanch  one  pound  of  sweet  with  half  an  ounce  of  bitter 
almonds  ; put  them  into  a mortar  with  one  pound  of  sugar- 
candy  ; beat  the  whole  into  a fine  paste,  adding  orange  flower, 
lose  or  plain  water,  in  a sufficient  quantity  to  keep  them 
from  oiling. 

WALNUTS  FOR  DESSERT 

Should  be  blanched  like  almonds  in  hot  water,  and  the 
skin  taken  off.  They  are  much  more  wholesome  in  this  way 
and  it  saves  a great  deal  of  trouble.  If  the  walnuts  are  old’ 
soak  them  for  an  hour  in  milk. 

BLANC-MANGE. 

Boil  slowly  a pint  and  a half  of  good  cow’s  or  buffalo’s 
milk,  with  an  ounce  of  picked  isinglass,  the  rind  of  half  a 
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lemon  peeled  very  thin,  a little  cinnamon,  a little  mace, 
and  two  table-spoonsful  of  pounded  sugar  ; blanch  and  pound 
eight  bitter  and  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds  very  fine, 
with  a little  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  and  mix  them  with 
the  milk  ; strain  it  through  a napkin  into  a basin,  with  half  a 
pint  of  good  cream  ; give  it  a warm-up  ; then  pour  it  into  a 
jug  or  basin,  and  let  it  stand  for  half  an  hour  for  any  sedi- 
ment to  fall  to  the  bottom  ; when  it  begins  to  cool,  fill  your 
moulds;  when  wanted,  put  your  fingers  round  the  blanc- 
mange and  take  it  out,  and  set  carefully  in  the  centre  of 
your  dish. 

Obs. — A glass  of  noyeau  may  be  substituted  for  the 
almonds,  or  a few  peach-leaves  boiled  in  the  milk. 

BLANC-MANGE,  PLAIN. 

Put  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a tea-cup  of  water,  and  dis- 
solve it  gently  over  the  fire ; then  take  a quart  of  rich 
buffalo's  milk,  and  put  the  peel  of  a lime  cut  very  thin,  a few 
peach  leaves,  a little  cinnamon  and  mace,  with  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  pounded  sugar  and  the  dissolved  isinglass,  and 
give  it  a boil  fora  few  minutes,  stirring  the  whole  time  ; then 
strain  through  a napkin,  and  let  it  settle  and  cool,  when  pour 
it  into  your  moulds. 

Obs. — To  remove  it,  dip  the  mould,  if  necessary,  for  a 
second  or  two  in  warm  water  ; clap  it  with  the  hand  to 
loosen  the  edge  ; put  your  dish  over  the  mould,  and  turn  it 
out  quickly. 

BLANC-MANGE  EGGS  FOR  A HEN’S  NEST. 

Make  a small  whole  at  the  end  of  as  many  eggs  as  you 
please  ; let  out  all  the  egg  carefully  ; wash  and  drain  the 
shells,  then  fill  with  blanc-mange ; place  them  in  a deep 
dish,  with  clean  sand,  to  keep  them  steady,  or  any  grain  will 
answer  ; when  cold  and  firm,  remove  and  gently  break  off  the 
shell ; cut  the  peel  of  a lemon  into  delicately  fine  shreds. 
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and  lay  the  eggs  upon  it,  or  put  them  into  coloured  cream, 
or  upon  candied  lemon  or  orange-peel.  This  latter  is  then 
called  “ a hen’s  nest.” 

DUTCH  BLANC-MANGE. 

Two  ounces  of  isinglass  steeped  one  hour  in  half  a pint 
of  boiling  water ; add  to  it  nearly  a pint  of  white  wine,  the 
juice  of  three  and  rind  of  one  lemon,  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs  beaten.  Sweeten  to  your  taste  with  loaf-sugar,  boil 
this  up  together,  and  strain  it ; dip  your  shapes  in  cold  water. 

ARROWROOT  BLANC-MANGE. 

Mix  half  a pint  of  cold  water  with  two  ounces  of  good 
arrowroot ; let  it  settle  for  fifteen  minutes  ; pour  off  the 
water;  add  a little  peach-leaf  water  or  almond  essence  in 
water  and  a little  sugar;  sweeten  a quart  of  new  milk; 
boil  it  with  a little  cinnamon  and  the  peel  of  a lime  cut  very 
thin  ; strain  through  a napkin  upon  the  arrowroot,  stirring 
it  all  the  time ; give  it  a simmer  upon  the  fire  ; put  it  into  a 
mould,  and  serve  the  following  day. 

RICE  BLANC-MANGE. 

Put  a tea-cupful  of  whole  rice  into  the  least  water  possible 
till  it  almost  bursts  ; then  add  half  a pint  of  good  milk  or 
thin  cream ; boil  till  it  is  quite  a mash,  stirring  it  the  whole 
time  it  is  on  the  fire,  that  it  may  not  burn  ; flavour  with 
spices,  lemon-peel,  &c.,  and  sweeten  with  pounded  sugar 
added  with  the  milk  , take  out  the  lemon-peel  before  you  put 
it  in  the  moulds  ; dip  a shape  in  cold  water,  but  do  not  dry 
it,  put  in  the  rice,  and  let  it  stand  until  quite  cold,  when  it 
will  turn  easily  out.  This  dish  is  eaten  with  cream  or 
custard  and  preserved  fruits. 

WHITE  POT. 

Slice  some  bread  nicely  ; lay  it  in  the  bottom  of  a dish, 
and  cover  it  over  with  marrow  ; season  a quart  of  cream  or 
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new  milk  with  nutmeg,  mace,  cinnamon,  and  sugar ; boil  and 
strain  it ; beat  six  yolks  of  eggs,  put  them  to  the  cream, 
and  pour  it  over  the  bread ; bake  in  a moderate  oven,  and 
sift  sugar  over  it,  or  rasped  almonds,  citron,  orange-peel,  and 
sugar. 

ALMOND  CUSTARD. 

Blanch  and  pound  with  two  table-spoonsful  of  orange- 
flower  water,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  almonds ; add  rather 
more  than  a pint  of  cream  or  milk,  and  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  five  eggs  ; sweeten  with  pounded  loaf-sugar ; stir  it  over  a 
slow  fire  till  it  thickens — do  not  let  it  boil ; serve  in  a glass 
dish ; put  over  the  top  sifted  loaf-sugar  or  grated  nutmeg. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Blanch  and  pound  six  ounces  of  sweet  and  half  an  ounce 
of  bitter  almonds,  with  two  table-spoonsful  of  sifted  sugar 
and  a large  spoonful  of  rose  water  ; add  this  by  degrees 
to  a pint  of  warm  milk  that  has  been  flavoured  with  a little 
cinnamon  and  lemon-peel,  strain  the  whole  through  a fine 
sieve,  and  add  a pint  of  cream,  with  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs 
and  the  whites  of  three  well  beaten  ; put  over  the  fire,  and 
stir  until  it  is  of  a good  thickness ; then  remove  from  the 
fire  and  continue  stirring  until  nearly  cold  to  prevent  its 
curdling. 

Obs. — This  may  be  baked  in  cups  or  in  a dish,  with  a 
puff  paste  round  it. 

MADEIRA  CUSTARD. 

Beat  up  one  pint  of  cream  to  a froth,  with  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  white  sugar ; dissolve  one  ounce  of  isinglass, 
and  stir  it  in  together,  with  six  glasses  of  Madeira ; beat  all 
well  together,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish  it  is  to  be  served  in  ; 
it  must  stand  in  a cool  place  three  or  four  hours.  Serve 
sweet  cakes  with  it. 

PLAIN  CUSTARD. 

Sweeten  a quart  of  good  milk  with  pounded  sugar ; boil  it 
with  a bit  of  cinnamon  and  the  peel  of  a lime  cut  thin  ; if  you 
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■wish  to  flavour  it  with  almonds,  add  three  pounded  bitter  ones 
or  four  or  five  peach  leaves  ; strain  it,  and  when  a little  cooled 
mix  in  gradually  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  stir  it 
over  a slow  fire  until  it  is  perfectly  thick  ; pour  it  into  a 
basin,  and  add  a table-spoonful  of  brandy  or  noyeau  ; keep 
stirring  it  every  now  and  then  till  cold. 

Obs. — This  makes  the  custard  thick  enough  for  baking  or 
to  put  into  a trifle ; for  glasses  four  eggs  are  sufficient  for  a 
pint  of  milk.  Two  or  three  bitter  almonds  blanched  and 
pounded  into  a paste  may  be  added.  The  whites  of  the 
eggs  should  always  be  turned  to  account  and  not  wasted  ; 
they  answer  for  lemon  cream,  trifle,  or  may  be  boiled  and 
cut  into  zests,  &c. 

ORANGE  CUSTARD. 

Sweeten  the  strained  juice  of  ten  oranges  with  pounded 
sugar  ; stir  it  over  the  fire  till  hot ; take  off  the  scum,  and 
when  nearly  cold  add  to  it  the  beaten  yolks  of  ten  eggs 
and  a pint  of  cream  ; put  it  into  a saucepan,  and  stir  it  over 
the  fire  until  it  thickens  ; be  careful  not  to  let  it  boil  ; serve 
in  glasses  or  in  a dish. 

MANGO  FOOL 

Is  prepared  by  adding  cold  milk  and  sugar  to  the  pulp  of 
green  boiled  mangoes  in  such  quantity  as  the  maker  chooses  ; 
the  milk  must  be  added  by  a little  at  a time,  stirring  it  well 
with  the  mangoes,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  smooth. 

LEMON  OR  ORANGE  CREAM. 

Take  a good-sized  lemon  or  three  limes,  and  squeeze  the 
juice  into  a large  bowl  or  pan  ; make  it  very  sweet ; pare 
some  of  the  rind  thin,  and  put  it  into  the  pan  ; put  three 
pints  of  boiling-hot  cream  into  a teapot,  and  setting  the  pan 
on  the  ground,  pour  the  cream  upon  the  lemon,  holding  the 
teapot  high  that  it  dribble  ; some  one  should  be  stirring  the 
bowl  as  you  pour  in  the  cream  to  mix  well  the  lemon  and 
sugar,  it  will  then  be  fit  for  use.  One  orange  and  half  a 
lemon  is  very  good,  but  orange  alone  requires  more  juice. 
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PYRAMID  CREAM. 

Sweeten  a quart  of  cream  ; boil,  skim  it,  and  boil  it  again 
till  all  the  cream  that  will  rise  has  been  procured ; add  any 
seasoning  or  lemon-juice  to  it  which  will  make  it  very  white  ; 
put  in  a well-beaten  white  of  egg,  with  a little  good  sweet 
wine  and  orange-flower  water ; wipe  it  very  well,  and  lay  it 
to  drain  on  a sieve.  When  it  is  drained,  if  it  is  to  be  served  in 
a glacier  form,  turn  down  a small  glass  dish  over  a large  one, 
leaving  the  dish  to  be  seen  like  ice  here  and  there,  and  heap 
up  the  cream  in  irregular  pointed  pyramids  or  broken  masses. 
Through  these  may  be  introduced  little  chocolate  figures, 
chamois  or  goats  made  of  chocolate  gum  paste,  and  the  dish 
set  in  a dish  of  moss  to  spread  round  it,  or  it  may  be  dressed 
round  with  white  sugar-candy  in  irregular  lumps. 

ALMOND  CREAM. 

Blanch  and  pound  to  a paste,  with  rose  -water,  six  ounces 
of  almonds  ; mix  them  with  a pint  and  a half  of  cream  which 
has  been  previously  boiled,  with  the  peel  of  a lime  cut  very 
thin  ; add  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  stir  the  whole  over  the 
fire  till  it  be  thick  ; sweeten  it,  and  when  nearly  cold  stir  in 
a table-spoonful  of  orange-flower  or  rose  water. 

LEMON  CREAM. 

Mix  with  a quart  of  cream  the  thinly-pared  rind  of  a large 
lemon,  or  three  limes  and  four  spoonsful  of  strained  juice ; 
sweeten  with  pounded  sugar  ; whisk  it  in  a large  pan,  and 
as  the  froth  rises,  lay  it  on  a sieve  or  a strained  cloth  over  a 
dish ; as  it  drains,  continue  to  pour  the  cream  back  into  the 
pan  until  it  is  all  done  ; remove  the  lemon-peel ; put  a piece 
of  muslin  into  an  earthenware  or  tin  shape,  with  holes  in 
it ; fill  it  with  the  whipt  cream  heaped  as  high  as  possible  ; 
set  it  in  a cool  place,  and  turn  it  out  in  twelve  hours. 

Ohs. — This  cream  had  better  be  served  in  a glass  dish  as 
soon  after  it  is  made  as  possible.  It  docs  not  stand  long  in 
this  climate. 
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ITALIAN  CREAM. 

Sweeten  a pint  of  cream  with  fine-pounded  sugar  ; boil  it 
with  the  thinly-pared  rind  of  a ripe  lime  and  a bit  of 
cinnamon  ; strain  and  mix  it  with  half  an  ounce  of  dis- 
solved isinglass  ; add  it  while  hot  to  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  six  eggs;  stir  it  till  quite  cold,  and  put  it  into  a shape  or 
mould. 

SOLID  CREAM. 

Put  two  table-spoonsful  of  strained  lime-juice  upon  four 
spoonsful  of  pounded  sugar  ; add  two  table-spoonsful  of 
brandy  and  one  pint  of  cream;  pour  it  from  one  cup 
into  another  until  it  be  sufficiently  thick. 

BURNT  CREAM. 

Boil  a pint  of  cream,  with  the  peel  of  a lemon  or  lime  ; 
sweeten  it  with  pounded  loaf-sugar  ; beat  with  the  yolks  of 
six  and  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  one  table-spoonful  of  arrow- 
root  or  flour,  the  same  of  orange-flower  water  and  of  ratafia ; 
strain  the  cream,  and  when  cold  mix  it  with  the  eggs  and 
other  things  ; stir  it  over  the  fire  until  it  is  as  thick  as  a cus- 
tard ; put  it  into  a dish  ; strew  sifted  sug  ar  over  the  top,  and 
brown  with  a salamander  ; serve  it  cold. 


ANOTHKR  WAY. 

Beat  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  a table-spoonful  of  flour, 
the  grated  peel  of  a lime  and  three  pounded  bitter  almonds  ■ 
sweeten  it  with  sugar,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  becomes 
as  thick  as  a custard ; put  it  into  the  dish  it  is  to  be  served 
in  ; boil  with  a little  water  some  pounded  sugar-candy  until 
it  becomes  brown,  but  do  not  stir  it  till  taken  off  the  fire  • bv 

degrees  pour  it  in  figures  over  the  top  of  the  cream.  It  may 
be  eaten  cold.  J 


LEMON  FIRM  CREAM. 

Steep  the  thinly-pared  rinds  of  eight  limes  in  a pint  of  water 
for  twelre  hours  ; strain  and  dissolve  in  it  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sifted  sugar,  the  juice  of  the  limes  strained,  and  tlr 
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well-beaten  whites  of  seven  with  the  yolk  of  one  egg ; boil 
it  over  a slow  fire,  stirring  it  constantly  one  way  till  it  is  like 
a thick  cream ; pour  it  into  a glass  dish. 

RASPBERRY  CREAM. 

Put  six  ounces  of  raspberry  jam  to  a quart  of  cream  ; pulp 
it  through  a fine  sieve  ; mix  it  with  the  juice  of  a lime  or  two 
and  some  pounded  sugar ; whisk  it  till  thick ; serve  in  a 
dish  or  glasses. 

ITALIAN  CREAM. 

Rub  on  a lump  of  sugar  the  rind  of  two  limes  or  a lemon, 
and  scrape  it  off  with  a knife  into  a deep  dish  or  China 
bowl ; add  half  a wine-glass  of  brandy,  two  Ounces  and  a 
half  of  sifted  sugar,  the  juice  of  a lemon  or  two  limes,  and 
a pint  of  thick  cream  ; beat  it  up  well  with  a clean  whisk  ; 
in  the  meantime  boil  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water  till  quite  dissolved  ; strain  it  to  the  other 
ingredients,  beat  it  some  time,  and  fill  your  mould  ; when 
cold  and  set  well,  turn  it  out  on  a dish,  and  garnish  with 
candied  orange  or  lemon-peel  cut  in  slices  and  place  round. 

Obs. — It  may  be  frothed  with  a chocolate-miller. 

VANILLA  CREAM. 

Boil  half  a stick  of  vanilla  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  new 
milk  until  it  has  a very  high  flavour  ; have  ready  a jelly  of  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass  to  a pint  of  water,  which  mix 
with  the  milk  and  a pint  of  fine  cream ; sweeten  with  fine 
sugar  unbroken,  and  stir  till  nearly  cold ; then  dip  a mould 
into  cold  water,  and  pour  the  whole  into  it' ; make  it  the  day 
before  it  is  wanted,  or  else  set  it  in  ice  to  get  firm. 

TRIFLE. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  your  dish  with  sponge-cakes  or  Naples 
biscuits  divided  into  quarters ; add  some  broken  macaroons 
or  ratafia  cakes,  just  wet  them  through  with  sweet  white 
wine  or  any  other;  cover  the  macaroons  with  raspberry  jam 
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or  any  other  jam  with  some  guava  jelly;  then  pour  over  a 
iich  thick  custard,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a whipt  cream 
as  high  as  you  can  place  it ; sprinke  trifle  comfits  on  the  top, 
or  garnish  with  different  coloured  sweetmeats.  Make  your 
whip  as  follows  .-—Mix  in  a large  bowl  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  finely-sifted  sugar,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  some  of  the 
peel  grated  fine,  two  table-spoonsful  of  brandy  or  noyeau  and 
one  of  sweet  wine,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  good  cream  ; 
whisk  the  whole  well,  take  off  the  froth  as  it  rises  with 
a skimmer,  and  lay  it  on  a sieve  ; continue  to  whisk  it  till 
you  have  enough  to  cover  your  trifle. 

Obs.  A little  noyeau  or  maraschino  may  be  added  to  the 
sponge-cake ; in  fact,  it  may  be  flavoured  as  fancy  directs, 
and  covered  with  everlasting  syllabub. 


SNOW  EGGS  FOR  TRIFLES,  &c. 

Beat  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  until  they  form  a very 
thick  froth,  which  will  take  at  least  half  an  hour  ; put  a pint 
and  a half  of  milk  to  boil;  when  it  boils  place  upon  its  sur- 
face as  many  table-spoonsful  of  the  whipt  whites  of  eg°-s  as 
will  stand  upon  it  without  touching  each  other  ; as°°each 
spoonful  becomes  cooked  and  assumes  the  appearance  of 
snow,  take  it  off,  and  put  on  another  until  all  the  whip  is 
done;,  as  you  take  off  the  snow  from  the  milk,  put  it  on  a 
hair  sieve  to  drain  ; when  all  the  snow  is  done,  add  to  the 
milk  a bit  of  lemon-peel  and  sugar  enough  to  sweeten  it  well  • 
as  soon  as  it  has  acquired  the  flavour  of  the  lemon-peel  stir 
into  it  the  yolks  of  the  eight  eggs  beaten  up  with  a table- 
spoonful  of  orange-flower  water  ; when  of  proper  consistency 
but  not  so  thick  as  cream,  pour  it  into  a cream-dish,  and  use 
it  as  directed  for  trifle,  ornamenting  the  snow  with  thin 
slices  of  red  currant  jelly. 


FLOATING  ISLAND. 

Make  a good  riel,  custard,  and  lay  it  i„  „ triflc.djsh  t] 
for  the  foundation  of  the  island,  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
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dish  a circular  layer  of  slices  of  sponge-cake  or  French  roll 
dipped  in  wine;  then  a layer  of  calf’s  foot  jelly,  then 
cake,  or  roll,  then  red  currant  jelly  or  any  other,  then  cake 
and  so  on  ; lay  any  preserve  alternately  with  the  cake, 
varying  the  colours,  and  taking  care  to  preserve  an  equili- 
brium ; diminish  in  ascending  pyramidically,  and  crown 
the  summit  with  a good  whip  ; sprinkle  with  trifle  comfits  and 
very  small  bits  of  coloured  preserves ; avoid  too  great  a 
weight  at  the  summit.  Decorate  the  dish  with  paste  orna- 
ments or  ratafia  cakes. 

SYLLABUBS. 

Devonshire  syllabub  is  made  with  one  pint  of  sherry  and 
the  same  quantity  of  port,  with  sugar  to  taste  ; it  is  then  put 
into  a bowl  and  milked  upon  until  nearly  full;  in  twenty 
minutes  it  is  covered  with  clouted  cream  ; put  some  pounded 
cinnamon  and  nutmeg  grated  over  it.  The  milk  must  be 
warm  from  the  cow  to  have  it  in  perfection ; but  as  it  is 
liable  to  be  attended  with  accident,  the  safest  way  is  to  pour 
the  milk  warm  and  fresh  taken  from  the  cow  on  to  the  wine 
from  a height  into  the  bowl. 

In  some  counties,  cyder,  home-made  wine,  ale,  or  verjuice 
is  used. 

SYLLABUB  EVERLASTING. 

Sift  half  a pound  of  sugar-candy  into  a pint  and  a quarter 
of  cream,  half  a pint  of  sweet  wine,  the  juice  of  six  limes 
or  three  small  Seville  oranges,  the  zest  of  four  ripe  limes 
zested  with  sugar,  and  a spoonful  of  orange-flower  water: 
froth  it  well  with  a chocolate-miller,  and  dress  it  into  glasses. 

DEVONSHIRE  JUNKET. 

' Turn  some  new  milk,  as  for  curds,  in  a wide  shallow  dish  : 
when  firm,  pour  over  the  top  clouted  cream,  mixed  with 
pounded  sugar,  a little  brandy,  and  some  grated  nutmeg. 
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ARROWROOT  MILK. 

Mix  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  arrowroot  with  half  a 
pint  of  cold  water;  stir  it  up  well  to  clean  it ; let  it  stand  for 
a few  minutes,  and  pour  off  the  water ; stir  in  some  pounded 
sugar  ; boil  a pint  of  milk,  and  pour  it  gradually  upon  the 
arrowroot ; give  it  a boil-up,  and  keep  stirring  it  the  whole 
time  ; or  it  may  be  made  with  water  in  which  a little  essence 
of  lemon  has  been  dropped,  or  the  peel  boiled,  with  a glass  of 
port  or  white  wine,  and  a little  nutmeg  stirred  into  it. 

ARROWROOT  WATER. 

Boil  the  peel  of  half  a lemon  or  a lime  in  a quart  of  water  ; 
pour  it  over  a table-spoonful  of  arrowroot  that  has  been 
washed,  and  the  water  poured  off ; stir  it  well ; sweeten  with 
sugar,  and  give  it  another  boil ; squeeze  in  a little  lime-juice, 
and  let  it  cool.  This  is  a most  grateful  drink  to  a sick 
person. 

ARROWROOT  JELLY. 

Steep  the  peel  of  a lime  in  a wine-glass  of  hot  water  and 
three  or  four  bitter  almonds  pounded  ; strain  and  mix  it 
with  three  table-spoonsful  of  arrowroot  that  has  been  well 
washed,  three  spoonsful  of  lime-juice,  and  one  of  brandy  ; 
sweeten  and  add  a pint  of  clear  water ; put  it  on  the  fire,  and 
stir  until  quite  thick  ; turn  it  into  a mould  or  jelly-glasses. 

ALE  POSSET. 

With  a quart  of  a new  milk  mix  the  grated  crumb  of  a roll 
(01  a tea  cup  of  crumbs),  the  beaten  yolk  of  one  egg,  and  a 
little  butter  ; put  it  into  a saucepan  on  the  fire  ; stir  it  till  it 
boils,  and  let  it  simmer  for  a short  time  ; then  stir  in  a pint 
of  hot  ale,  some  sugar  and  grated  nutmeg  ; boil  all  together, 
and  serve  in  a dish. 

FURMETY. 

Bruise  coarsely  one  pound  of  wheat,  then  boil  it  in  water 
until  it  is  soft ; pour  off  the  water,  and  warm  it  up  in  a quart 
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of  milk,  with  half  a pound  of  dried  currants  and  a pound  of 
raisins  stoned,  some  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg.  It  takes 
about  twenty  minutes  to  boil  the  ingredients. 

FLUMMERY  OF  WHEAT. 

Put  a seer  of  wheat  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  cover  it 
with  water  ; let  it  simmer  very  gently  until  it  becomes  a jelly, 
then  add  twice  its  quantity  of  fresh  milk,  with  four  table- 
spoonsful  of  currants  boiled  ; beat  up  with  a little  milk  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  mix  all  together ; set  it  over  the  fire, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil ; sweeten  with  sugar,  and  season  with 
grated  nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  It  may  be  eaten  hot  or  cold. 

SOUFFLES 

Are  all  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  vary  only  in  the 
flavour  given  to  them  ; they  should  be  served  as  soon  as  ready, 
or  they  are  liable  to  sink,  and  not  fit  to  be  eaten. 

SOUFFLES  A LA  VANILLE. 

Prepare  the  case  by  lining  a raised  pie  mould  with  paste  ; 
fill  the  centre  with  bread-crumbs  to  prevent  its  falling,  and 
finish  the  edges  as  for  a raised  pie;  bake  it  of  a light  brown 
colour  ; when  done,  remove  the  crumbs  ; tie  a band  of  buttered 
paper  four  inches  broad  around  the  top,  and  it  is  ready  to  be 
filled,  or  else  use  a souffle  case  made  of  silver  or  tin  ; but  as 
they  fall  sooner  after  being  taken  from  the  oveD,  the  paste  is 
to  be  preferred. 

Put  half  a pound  of  butter  in  a stewpan  and  mix  in  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  flour,  without  melting  it ; have  ready 
a quart  of  milk  lukewarm  that  has  been  well  flavoured  with 
vanilla ; pour  it  over  the  flour  ; stir  it  over  a sharp  fire,  and 
boil  for  five  minutes;  then  add  quickly  the  beaten  yolks 
of  ten  eggs,  with  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  and  let  it  cool. 
An  hour  and  a quarter  before  you  serve,  whip  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  very  firm ; stir  them  into  the  mixture  lightly ; pour 
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it  into  the  case,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  near  an  hour  ; 
when  ready  to  serve,  remove  the  band  of  paper  from  the  case  ; 
take  the  souffle  out  of  the  mould,  and  serve  immediately. 

SOUFFLE  AU  MACARONI. 

Take  half  a pound  of  pipe  macaroni ; boil  it  carefully  until 
tender;  then  drain  upon  a cloth,  and  cut  it  into  very  small 
pieces;  make  half  the  preparation  as  directed  for  souffles  a la 
vanille ; flavour  with  a little  essence  of  bitter  almonds  ; when 
the  paste  is  becoming  thick  over  the  fire,  stir  in  the  macaroni ; 
and  again,  when  nearly  boiling,  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  ; and 
when  cold,  add  the  whites,  finishing  as  previously  directed. 

SOUFFLES  OF  SWEET  POTATO, 

Procure  the  finest  tubers  ; boil  first  and  then  bake  them  in 
hot  embers  until  dry  and  floury  ; scoop  out  the  inside,  and  mix 
with  half  a pint  of  cream  that  has  been  boiled  and  flavoured 
with  lime-peel ; to  this  add  a little  sugar,  butter,  and  salt ; mix 
up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  only,  and  add  to  the  potatoes  ; next 
beat  up  the  whites  of  six  well  and  mix ; pour  the  whole  into 
a souffle  dish,  add  to  it  a table-spoonful  of  fresh  butter  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  ; when  done,  sift  a little  sugar  over 
and  use  the  salamander.  Common  potatoes  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  sweet. 

RICE  FLUMMEKY. 

Take  four  table-spoonsful  of  ground  rice,  a pint  and  a half 
of  new  milk,  the  zest  of  a ripe  lime,  and  sweeten  to  taste ; 
mix  the  rice  first  with  a little  of  the  milk  ; boil  the  rest,  and 
stir  the  rice  into  it;  continue  boiling  for  a few  minutes,  when, 
turn  it  into  a mould  or  basin  until  quite  cold.  Serve  with 
custard  or  cream  poured  over  it. 

WHEY. 

Put  a pint  of  milk  lukewarm  into  a dish  ; add  to  it  half 
a table-spoonful  of  rennet ; when  the  curd  is  formed,  put 
it  on  a sieve,  and  divide  it  with  a spoon  to  allow  the  whey 
to  escape.  . 
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WHITE  WINE  WHEY. 

Put  half  a pint  of  new  milk  on  the  fire  ; the  moment  it 
boils,  pour  in  as  much  white  wine  as  will  turn  it,  and  it 
looks  clear  ; let  it  boil  up,  then  set  the  saucepan  aside  till 
the  curd  subsides,  but  do  not  stir  it ; pour  the  whey  off : 
add  to  it  half  a pint  of  boiling  water  and  a little  white  sugar. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Make  a pint  of  milk  boil  ; put  to  it  a glass  or  two  of 
white  wine,  put  it  on  the  fire  till  it  boils  again,  then  set  it 
on  one  side  till  the  curd  has  settled  ; pour  off  the  clear  whey 
and  sweeten  as  you  like. 

CLARIFIED  MILK  WHEY. 

Prepare  six  pints  of  whey  as  in  the  first  receipt;  add  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  and  half  a drachm  of  CTeam  of  tartar : 
boil  and  filter  through  a napkin. 

LEMON  WHEY. 

Take  the  juice  of  two  limes  and  add  to  it  a pint  and  a 
half  of  milk,  let  it  simmer  a little  and  strain  • sweeten 
with  pounded  sugar. 

Obs. — The  curd  may  be  used  for  several  purposes,  such 
as  cheese-cakes,  butter,  Ac. 

PAP  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Put  two  ounces  of  rusks  or  tops  and  bottoms  in  a small 
saucepan  with  just  enough  of  water  to  moisten  them  ; set 
the  saucepan  on  the  fire  till  the  contents  are  thoroughly 
warm;  pour  a little  of  the  water  away  if  too  thin,  pressing 
the  rusks  with  a spoon  ; add  a tea-spoonful  of  brown  sugar, 
and  beat  the  whole  till  quite  a pulp. 

FRENCH  PAP. 

Put  a table-spoonful  of  flour  into  a pap  saucepan,  to 
which  adcLby  degrees  two  gills  of  milk,  mixing  very  smooth  ; 
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let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  keeping  it  stirred  all  the  time ; then 
add  half  an  ounce  of  sugar  and  a little  salt ; a little  butter  is 
also  very  good  in  it.  

BREAD  AND  MILK. 

Let  the  milk  be  on  the  point  of  boiling,  and  pour  it  on  the 
bread  ; co.rer  it  for  five  minutes. 

CAUDLE. 

If  you  wish  it  thin,  mix  by  degrees  in  a basin  one  table* 
spoonful  of  oatmeal  with  three  of  cold  water  ; if  it  is  to  be 
thick,  add  two  spoonsful  of  oatmeal ; have  ready  in  a saucepan 
a pint  of  boiling  water  or  milk  ; pour  this  by  degrees  to  the 
mixed  oatmeal ; return  it  to  the  saucepan  ; set  it  on  the  fire  to 
boil  for  a few  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the  time  to  prevent  its 
browning  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  ; skim  and  strain  through 
a hair  sieve  ; add  ale,  wine,  or  brandy,  with  sugar  and  nut- 
meg ; without  these  ingredients,  it  is  plain  gruel. 

WATER  GRUEL. 

Rub  smooth  a large  spoonful  of  oatmeal,  with  two  of 
water,  and  pour  it  into  a pint  of  water  boiling  on  the  fire  ; 
stir  it  well,  and  boil  it  quick,  but  take  care  it  does  not  boil 
over ; in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  strain  it  off,  and  add  salt  and 
a bit  of  butter  immediately  before  being  eaten  ; stir  until  the 
butter  be  incorporated. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


JELLIES  AND  JAMS. 

CALF’S-FEET  JELLY. 

Take  four  calf’s  feet,  wash  them  well,  slit  them  in  the 
middle,  take  away  the  fat,  wash  them  again  in  lukewarm 
water,  then  put  them  in  a stewpan,  and  cover  with  water  ; 
when  the  liquor  boils,  skim  it  well ; let  it  simmer  gently  for 
six  or  seven  hours,  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  about  two 
quarts,  then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  set  the  liquor  to 
cool  (this  may  be  done  the  day  before),  when  you  may  re- 
move all  the  fat  and  oily  substance.  Put  the  liquor  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a pound  of  sugar,  the  peel  of  two  lemons  and 
the  juice  of  six,  six  whites  of  eggs  and  shells  beat  together,  a 
pint  of  white  wine,  and  a little  cinnamon  ; whisk  the  whole 
until  it  is  on  the  boil,  then  set  it  on  one  side,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; strain  it  through  a jelly-bag, 
then  return  what  is  first  strained  back  again,  when  it  will  be 
quite  clear  and  ready  for  the  jelly-moulds.  If  the  weather 
is  very  cold,  the  bag  must  be  kept  near  the  fire,  or  lighted 
charcoal  in  chafing-dishes  placed  close  to  it. 

Obs. — Be  very  particular  that  your  jelly-bag  is  sweet  and 
clean,  else  the  jelly  will  certainly  be  tainted;  mix  the  jelly, 
if  looking  ever  so  clear,  with  a glass  of  wine,  and  you  will 
detect  the  musty  disagreeable  flavour  immediately.  It  mav 
be  flavoured  by  the  juice  of  fruits  and  spices,  coloured^, 
saffron,  cochineal,  red-beet  juice,  spinach,  claret,  &c.  ^ 

fruits,  such  as  green  or  red  grapes,  peaches,  ($*!.,  may  be 
laid  in  the  mould  just  as  it  is  thickening. 

Obs. — Six  or  eight  sheep’s  trotters  are  fully  equal  to  a fine 
calf’s  foot ; they  require  cleaning  and  preparing  in  the  same 
manner.  If  the  jelly  is  required  to  be  very  strong,  add  half 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  a wine  glass  of  water ; let 
it  remain  a little  longer  on  the  fire  to  boil  up. 
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SHEEP'S-FEET  JELLY. 

Take  twenty-four  or  twenty-eight  sheep’s  trotters  ; clean 
them  nicely,  and  prepare  exactly  as  for  calf’s-feet  jelly  ; 
cover  them  with  water,  and  when  the  liquor  boils,  skim  it 
clear,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  reduced  to  a couple  of 
quarts  ; stjrain  it  through  a tamis  or  sieve,  and  let  it  stand 
until  quite  cold,  when  you  may  remove  every  part  of  the 
fat  and  oily  substance,  without  wasting  any  of  the  jelly  ; 
put  it  into  a stewpan  to  melt,  with  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
some  cinnamon  and  a few  cloves,  the  thin  cut  peel  of  two 
limes,  the  juice  of  eight,  six  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten 
together,  and  a pint  of  white  wine ; whisk  the  whole  well 
up  until  it  is  on  the  boil,  then  put  it  on  the  side  of  the 
stove  or  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; Strain 
it  through  a jelly-bag  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt. 

Ohs. — Jelly  may  be  made  of  chickens,  cow-heels,  sugar 
and  lemon,  instead  of  wine,  brandy,  noyeau  or  cura$oa  ; it 
is  better  for  being  broken  and  set  in  glasses  on  the  table,  as 
the  air  improves  the  flavour. 

FRUITS  IN  JELLY. 

Such  as  bunches  of  grapes  and  strawberries,  have  a hand- 
some appearance  when  moulded  in  jelly;  peaches,  green- 
gages, cherries,  apricots,  &c.,  preserved  in  brandy,  are  also 
elegant.  They  must  be  dipped  in  water,  dried,  and  put  into 
the  jelly  as  it  is  about  to  set. 


COLOURING  FOR  JELLIES,  CREAMS,  ICES,  &c. 


RED. 


Boil  very  slowly  in  a wine-glass  of  water,  till  reduced 
to  one-half,  twenty  grains  of  coohineal,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  alum  and  cream  of  tartar  finely  founded ; strain  and 
keep  in  a phial.  | ^ 

YELLOW. 

Use  an  infusion  of  saffron  or  sapan  seeds. 


0 
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GREEN. 

Wash  well  and  peel  into  bits  a handful  of  spinach  leaves  ; 
put  them  into  a closely-covered  saucepan,  with  a glass  of 
water,  and  express  the  juice  after  boiling  a few  minutes. 
Red  beet  also  yields  a deep  purple  red,  so  does  the  ripe 
fruit  of  the  prickly  pear.  Parsley  greening  is  also  used, 
prepared  as  spinach. 

ORANGE  OR  LEMON  JELLY. 

Zest  three  lemons  or  six  limes,  two  Seville  and  two  sweet 
oranges  ; mix  this  with  the  juice  of  the  whole,  and  leave  it 
for  twelve  hours ; boil  half  a pound  of  refined  sugar  in  two 
wine-glasses  of  water  to  near  candy  height ; put  it  into  a 
basin,  and  when  cool  strain  the  juice  into  it ; put  an  ounce 
of  isinglass  into  a pint  of  water ; simmer  it  gently  until  it 
becomes  a strong  j elly ; mix  in  the  lemon-juice  and  sugar, 
and  stir  it  until  it  is  almost  cold,  when  fill  your  moulds  or 
glasses. 

Obs. — Grape,  currant,  or  any  other  fruit  jellies  may  be 
made  in  the  same  manner. 

MARASCHINO  JELLY. 

Make  a quart  of  firm  calf’s-foot  jelly,  to  which,  when 
melted,  add  six  liqueur-glassesful  of  maraschino  and  two  of 
brandy,  or  else  dissolve  an  ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass  in 
a pint  of  water,  the  juice  of  three  large  limes,  with  half  a 
pound  of  sugar;  pass  through  a napkin  or  jelly-bag  ; add 
two  wine-glassesful  more  water  with  the  maraschino  and 
brandy  ; when  partly  cold,  place  in  your  mould,  and  set  it 
in  ice. 

JELLY  OF  GRAPE,  RASPBERRY,  AND  CURRANTS. 

Pick  the  fruit  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
clean,  put  it  into  a stone  jar;  set  it  in  a saucepan  three  parts 
filled  with  cold  water,  with  some  straw  beneath ; put  it  on  a 
gentle  fire,  and  simmer  it  for  half  an  hour,  take  the  jar  from 
the  saucepan,  and  pour  the  contents  into  a jelly-bag  ; strain 
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the  juice  twice,  but  do  not  press  the  fruit ; to  each  pint  of 
juice  add  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar  ; put  it  into  the 
preserving  pan,  and  simmer  it  gently  for  thirty  or  forty 
minutes,  stirring  and  skimming  it  the  whole  time  until  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  when  put  it  into  jars,  and  cover  carefully. 

Obs. — Half  a pint  of  either  of  these  jellies  dissolved  and 
added  to  brandy  or  vinegar  will  make  either  of  the  same 
name.  All  fruit  jellies  are  made  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  if  less  sugar  is  employed  they  require  more  boil- 
ing, by  which  there  is  a great  waste  of  juice  and  flavour  by 
evaporation  ; besides,  the  appearance  is  often  lost,  and  the 
best  way  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

GUAVA  JELLY. 

Take  four  seers  of  ripe  guavas  ; peel  and  divide  them  into 
quarters ; boil  them  in  a small  quantity  of  water,  and  strain 
the  juice  through  a cloth  or  bag ; add  the  juice  of  ten  limes 
with  one  pound  of  sugar-candy ; boil  and  skim  it  very  care- 
fully until  it  is  reduced  to  a proper  consistency,  and  the 
colour  of  a deep  reddish  brown,  when  pour  it  into  a jar  at 
once;  if  bottles  are  used,  the  jelly  must  be  first  allowed  to 
cool  a little. 

Obs. — In  making  a large  quantity  of  jelly,  from  thirty  to 
forty  seers  of  guavas,  the  juice  that  runs  from  them  must 
be  well  reduced  by  boiling  and  skimming  before  the  sugar 
is  added.  Perhaps  a little  more  sugar  may  be  necessary  than 
the  quantity  laid  down  ; my  receipt  says  two  tea-cupsful 
of  sugar-candy  to  four  seers  of  guavas.  The  above  receipt 
will  only  make  two  tea-cupsful  of  jelly,  though  the  same 
quantity  of  sugar  be  added  to  it. 

JAMOON  JELLY. 

Get  the  finest  fruit  quite  ripe ; wash  it  well ; to  four 
pounds  add  half  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  the  whole  in  a 
saucepan  till  quite  soft ; then  strain  the  fruit  through  a 
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towel ; to  each  pint  of  juice  add  two  table-spoonsful  of  lime- 
juice;  reduce  it  again  by  boiling  to  one-half,  and  to  each 
pint  that  remains  add  one  pound  and  a half  of  sugar-candy  ; 
boil  the  whole  over  a clear  charcoal  fire,  removing  the  scum 
as  it  rises  ; try  the  jelly  in  a spoon,  and  when  it  sets,  remove 
and  fill  your  jars  or  bottles.  This  jelly  is  of  a deep  purple 
colour,  and  equal  to  Roselle  or  any  other. 

TAPIOCA  JELLY. 

Wash  your  tapioca  in  cold  water  two  or  three  times, 
then  soak  it  in  fresh  water  five  or  six  hours  ( add  a little 
lime-peel) ; simmer  it  in  the  same  until  it  becomes  quite 
clear,  then  add  lemon-juice,  wine,  and  sugar.  It  thickens 
very  much. 

TAPIOCA  IN  MILK. 

Take  two  table-spoonsful  and  boil  it  in  a pint  of  milk, 
adding  sugar  to  the  taste.  Water  may  be  substituted  for 
milk. 

JELLY,  INVALID. 

Cut  the  crumb  of  a roll  into  thin  slices,  and  toast  them 
equally  of  a pale  brown;  boil  them  gently  in  a quart  of 
water  till  it  becomes  a jelly,  which  may  be  known  by  put- 
ting a little  in  a spoon  to  cool ; strain  it ; add  a little  lemon- 
peel  and  sugar.  Wine  may  be  added. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Put  bread-crumbs  and  red  currant  jelly,  or  any  other 
alternately  into  a tumbler  until  half  full;  then  fill  up  with 
boiling  milk. 

PEACH  JAM. 

Wipe  or  clean  the  peaches  with  a soft  brush,  so  as  to 
remove  all  the  dust;  then  scald  them  in  a stone  jar  by  placing 
it  in  a kettle  of  boiling  water  over  the  fire  until  done; 
turn  out  the  fruit ; remove  the  skin  and  stones,  and  add  an 
equal  quantity  by  weight  of  pounded  sugar-candy  to  it; 
place  the  whole  in  a preserving  pan  over  a clear  charcoal 
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fire ; let  it  boil  up  gently  three  or  four  times ; skim  it 
carefully,  and  a few  minutes  before  you  remove  the  jar  from 
the  fire,  mix  with  it  the  blanched  kernels  and  fill  your  jars  or 
wide-mouthed  bottles ; when  cool,  stopper  or  cork  them 
down  tight. 


PEACH  JAM  WITH  GREEN  MANGOES. 

Prepare  the  peaches  as  for  cheese  in  the  next  receipt  ; to 
each  pound  of  pulp  add  a large  green  mango,  peeled  and 
sliced,  with  one  pound  and  a half  of  sugar-candy  ; put  the 
whole  into  a preserving  pan,  and  let  it  boil,  stirring  it  from 
time  to  time  that  it  may  not  burn;  remove  any  scum  that 
rises,  and  when  it  thickens  and  will  jelly  on  a plate  it  is  done 
enough  ; before  taking  from  the  fire,  add  the  blanched  ker- 
nels; put  it  into  jars  or  wide-mouthed  bottles  for  use. 


PEACH  CHEESE. 

Pick  any  quantity  of  ripe  peaches ; put  them  into  a stone 
jar,  and  bake  them  in  an  oven  until  they  are  soft,  or  boil  tlie 
jar  in  a kettle  of  water ; then  stone  and  rub  them  while  hot 
through  a cullender ; put  the  pulp  and  juice  into  a preserving 
pan,  adding  to  every  pound  of  pulp  and  juice  a pound  and  a 
half  of  sugar  (blanch  the  kernels  of  the  stones,  and  keep  them 
on  one  side) ; simmer  gently  and  remove  any  scum,  then  add 
the  blanched  kernels  of  the  stones  ; stir  these  well  in  a few 
minutes  before  you  remove  the  pan  from  the  fire  ; put  into 
moulds  sprinkled  with  arrowroot,  and  set  to  dry. 


APIUCOT  JAM. 

Weigh  equal  quantities  of  pounded  sugar  and  of  apri- 
cots ; pare  and  cut  them  quite  small  as  they  are  done  ; strew 
over  them  half  of  the  sugar  ; the  following  day  boil  the  re- 
mainder, and  add  the  apricots;  stir  it  till  it  boils  ; take  off 
the  scum,  and  when  perfectly  clear,  which  may  be  in  twenty 
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minutes,  add  a part  of  the  kernels  blanched,  and  boil  it  a 
minute  or  two  more. 

Obs. — Dried  apricots  strung  on  thread  are  brought  from 
Bussorah,  and  sold  in  the  bazars  at  the  presidencies,  and 
require,  like  all  other  dried  fruit,  to  be  soaked  before  using. 

APRICOT  MARMALADE. 

Pare  and  stone  ripe  apricots  ; slice  them  and  boil  a pound 
of  sugar  for  each  pound  of  fruit ; let  it  nearly  come  to  a 
candy  height,  then  add  the  fruit,  and  boil  it  very  quick, 
removing  the  scum  carefully  ; when  clear,  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  in  potting  put  in  -the  kernels. 

FIG  JAM. 

Collect  the  ripest  fruit  and  skin  them  ; lay  them  in  a China 
bowl  for  a night,  sprinkled  over  with  pounded  sugar-candy ; 
to  each  pound  of  fruit  allow  the  same  quantity  of  sugar ; 
place  the  whole  in  a preserving  pan  over  a clear  fire,  and 
skim  it  clear  until  the  fruit  begins  to  jelly,  when  remove  and 
fill  the  pots  in  which  it  is  to  remain. 

RASPBERRY  JAM. 

Bruise  gently  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  six  pounds 
of  ripe  and  freshly  gathered  raspberries ; boil  them  over  a brisk 
fire  for  twenty-five  minutes  ; stir  them  with  half  their  weight 
of  good  sugar,  roughly  powdered ; and  when  it  is  dissolved,  boil 
the  preserve  quickly  for  ten  minutes,  keeping  it  well  stirred 
and  skimmed.  When  a richer  jam  is  wished  for,  add  to  the 
fruit  at  first  its  full  weight  of  sugar,  and  boil  together 
twenty  minutes. 

QUINCE  MARMALADE. 

When  the  fruit  is  not  an  object,  pare,  core,  and  quarter 
some  of  the  inferior  quinces,  and  boil  them  in  as  much  water 
as  will  nearly  cover  them  until  they  begin  to  break  ; strain 
the  juice  from  them,  and  for  the  marmalade  put  half  a pint 
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of  it  to  each  pound  of  fresh  quinces.  In  preparing  these,  be 
careful  to  cut  out  the  hard  strong  parts  round  the  cores  ; 
simmer  them  gently  until  they  are  perfectly  tender,  then 
press  them  with  the  juice  through  a coarse  sieve,  put  them 
into  a perfectly  clean  pan,  and  boil  them  till  they  form  almost 
a dry  paste ; add  for  each  pound  of  quince  and  the  half  pint 
of  juice,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  in  fine  powder, 
and  boil  the  marmalade  for  half  an  hour,  stirring  it  gently 
without  ceasing.  It  will  be  very  firm  and  bright  in  colour. 
If  made  shortly  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  a little  additional 
sugar  will  be  required ; and  when  a richer  and  less  dry  mar- 
malade is  better  liked,  it  must' be  boiled  a shorter  time,  and  an 
equal  weight  of  fruit  and  sugar  must  be  used. 

RED  TAMARIND  JAM. 

Take  two  seers  of  unripe  red  tamarind  ; clean  the  pods  and 
take  out  the  seeds,  then  soak  the  pods  in  cold  water  for  two 
hours  ; make  a seer  and  a half  of  sugar  into  syrup;  put  the 
tamarind  with  a little  cinnamon  in  the  syrup  ; boil  it  for  ten 
minutes  on  a quick  fire  ; remove  the  tamarind  from  the  syrup, 
and  boil  until  thick  ; put  back  the  tamarind  to  the  syrup,  and 
slowly  boil  the  whole  for  fifteen  minutes. 

TAMARIND,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Take  off  the  outer  shell,  and  split  the  tamarind  lengthways, 
jn  order  to  remove  the  seeds  ; take  four  times  its  weight  of 
sugar;  after  the  seeds  have  been  taken  out  of  the  tamarind, 
make  it  into  a thick  syrup,  which  must  be  well  boiled,  with 
the  juice  of  three  or  four  limes  squeezed  into  it ; strain  it 
and  put  in  the  tamarind,  let  it  remain  for  a few  minutes 
on  the  fire,  then  take  the  pan  off,  and  put  it  with  syrup 
mto  jars  well  covered.  In  the  coarse  of  a short  time,  a thick 
crust  will  appear  on  the  top  of  each  jar,  which  will  exclude 
all  the  air,  and  preserve  the  tamarind  good  for  a long  time  if 
not  disturbed.  The  tamarind  should  be  selected  of  the  finest 
red,  and  gathered  just  before  it  is  ripe,  otherwise  it  will 
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be  stringy,  scarcely  any  pulp  left,  and  the  seeds  difficult 
to.  extract.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  tamarind 
to  remain  long  in  any  brass  or  copper  vessel.  The  syrup 
should  be  thick  at  first,  because  the  juice  of  the  tamarind 
will  speedily  thin  it. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Gather  the  tamarind  before  it  is  ripe;  take  off  the 
skin,  slice  it  in  two,  and  remove  the  stones ; let  it  soak 
in  alum  and  water  during  one  night,  and  preserve  it  the 
next  day.  To  three  seers  of  fruit  put  two  and  a half  seers  of 
sugar-candy  made  into  a syrup  ; let  the  fruit  boil  gently  until 
it  becomes  quite  soft  j then  take  it  out  of  the  syrup,  and  allow 
the  latter  to  boil  until  it  becomes  thick  ; put  the  tamarind 
into  jars,  and  pour  the  syrup  over  it. 

FRENCH  PLUMS  PRESERVED. 

Take  any  quantity  of  French  plums,  give  them  one 
boil  in  plain  water  ; strain  it  from  them,  and  spread  them  out 
on  a dish  or  cloth  ; make  a syrup  of  sugar,  and  put  the  plums 
into  it ; simmer  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  put 
them  in  a jar  for  use. 

GREEN  GINGER  PRESERVE. 

Scrape  and  clean  your  green  ginger  well ; to  each  pound  of 
ginger  put  a pint  and  a half  of  water  j boil  it  down  to  one  pint 
or  less ; skim  it  carefully  while  boiling ; then  strain  ofi  the 
liquid  and  add  one  pound  of  sugar-candy,  and  boil  the  gin- 
ger in  it  until  tender. 

ORANGE  CHIPS,  LEMON  OR  PULPED  MARMALADE. 

Carefully  remove  the  skin,  cut  it  up  into  thin  slices,  and 
soak  in  salt  and  water  for  a couple  of  days  ; then  throw  the 
salt  and  water  away  and  add  fresh  water  only,  removing  the 
chips  as  soon  as  the  salt  is  taken  out ; boil  them  till  tender : 
clarify  two  pounds  of  sugar  in  a pint  of  water  for  each  pint, 
of  juice  and  pulp^boil  together  till  clear  ; to  every  pound  of 
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this  jelly  add  half  a pound  of  the  chips  that  have  been  pre- 
viously prepared,  as  follows : dissolve  a pound  of  sugar  in  a 
wine-glass  of  water  to  each  pound  of  chips,  and  boil  it  clear 
for  twenty  minutes;  boil  altogether  for  a few  minutes,  and 
put  it  up  in  pots. 

CHIPS  ONLY. 

When  the  chips  have  been  prepared  as  above  directed  in 
syrup  for  twenty  minutes,  remove  and  dry  them  in  a stove, 
or  else  in  the  sun,  sprinkling  fine  sugar  over  them. 

ORANGE  CHIPS 

Are  prepared  in  a similar  manner. 

PUMPLENOSE  PEEL  CANDIED. 

Take  the  ripest  and  yellowest  fruit  fresh  from  the  tree; 
slice  the  outside  into  quarters  or  more  down  to  the  fruit, 
and  pare  it  off  clean  ; cut  away  very  thin  the  external  rind, 
and  remove  as  much  of  the  soft  inside  as  will  leave  the 
slices  a little  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick;  soak 
them  in  water  for  twelve  hours  ; boil  them  in  fresh  water 
until  soft  ; strain  and  let  them  cool.  Make  a strong  syrup 
with  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  some  water  and  sugar-candy, 
in  this  place  and  boil  the  peel  until  it  is  perfectly  saturated 
with  the  syrup  ; drain  off  the  syrup  from  the  preserve,  which 
place  on  a dish  in  the  sun,  and  sprinkle  it  well  with  sifted 
sugar ; when  dry,  bottle  it. 

Obs. — Soft  sugar  may  be  used,  and  one  pound,  if  fine 
and  clean,  will  be  sufficient  for  a moderate-sized  purnple- 
nose. 

ORANGE  PEEL  CANDIED. 

Boil  the  peels  in  several  waters  till  they  lose  their  bitter- 
ness; then  put  them  into  a syrup  till  they  become  soft  and 
transparent,  when  they  may  be  taken  out,  drained,  and  dried 
in  the  sun  ; sprinkle  a little  pounded  sugar  over  them. 

c c 2 
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MANGOES,  TO  PRESERVE. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  finest  unripe  mangoes;  peel  and 
divide  them  in  half,  stones  and  all,  removing  the  seeds ; 
then  weigh  the  mangoes  ; to  each  pound  allow  a pint  of 
water  and  a pound  and  a quarter  of  sugar-candy  ; put  the 
whole  into  a stewpan  and  boil  gently,  removing  all  the  scum 
as  it  rises ; when  the  mangoes  appear  clear  and  sufficiently 
done,  remove  from  the  fire,  and  it  let  stand  till  cold  ; then 
put  into  bottles  or  jars  for  use  or  keeping. 

MANGO  JELLY. 

Peel  and  cut  any  quantity  of  unripe  mangoes  free  from 
stone ; put  the  slices  into  a preserving  pan,  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  cover  them,  and  boil  gently  till  quite 
soft ; strain  the  contents  through  a jelly-bag  or  cloth  ; to 
each  pint  of  juice  add  a pound  and  a half  of  good  sugar 
pounded,  and  when  it  is  dissolved  put  it  into  a preserving 
pan,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  boil  gently,  stirring  and  skimming 
it  the  whole  time  till  no  more  scum  rises,  and  it  is  clear  and 
fine;  pour  into  pots  while  warm;  and  when  cold,  cover  it 
down  close. 


OSEILLE  OR  ROSELLE  JAM  AND  JELLY. 

Cut  off  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  from  the  fruit,  with  a 
portion  of  the  top ; remove  the  seeds,  wash  and  pick  the 
fruit  clean,  then  put  it  into  an  earthen  jar  or  rather  vessel, 
which  place  in  a large  saucepan  of  water ; add  to  each  pound 
in  weight  of  fruit  a wine-glass  of  water ; boil  the  whole 
briskly  for  several  hours,  or  until  the  fruit  has  formed  into 
a jelly,  when  remove  it,  and  to  each  pound  add  the  same 
quantity  of  sugar  ; put  the  whole  into  a jelly-pan,  and  boil 
it  as  any  other  jam.  If  jelly  is  to  be  made,  clean  the  fruit  as 
directed,  and  prepare  it  by  boiling  in  a similar  manner;  put 
it  into  a bag  or  cloth,  and  strain  off  all  the  juice;  add  the 
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sugar  in  the  same  proportion  as  for  jam  ; skim  it  carefully 
whilst  boiling  ; and  when  made,  turn  it  out  into  your  jars. 

Obs. — This  jelly,  if  made  with  fine  sugar-candy,  is  as 
clear  as  any  red  currant  and  of  equal  flavour.  A wine  is 
made  from  it  in  the  West  Indies. 

KURUNDER  JELLY. 

Pick  the  fruit  and  wash  it  clean;  place  it  in  ajar  or 
other  vessel,  which  put  into  a saucepan  of  water,  and  boil 
until  the  whole  of  the  juice  can  be  expressed  ; then  strain 
it  through  a cloth  or  bag;  add  equal  quantities  of  sugar- 
candy,  boil  and  skim  it  carefully ; try  its  consistency  by 
placing  a little  on  a plate;  when  ready  turn  it  into  pots. 
Cape  gooseberry  jelly  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


TEA,  COFFEE,  &c. 

TEA 

To  be  made  well,  must  have  the  water  poured  boiling  hot 
upon  it.  The  quantity  for  common  purposes  is  a tea-spoon- 
ful for  each  cup,  and  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand 
long,  otherwise  the  bitter  quality  is  extracted.  Persons 
travelling  will  find  a tincture  of  tea,  prepared  as  follows, 
very  useful  and  convenient : Fill  a wide-mouthed  bottle 
with  fresh  tea,  green  or  black,  and  pour  as  much  brandy  or 
rum  upon  it  as  the  bottle  will  hold  ; keep  it  well  corked  in 
the  suti  for  a few  days,  shaking  it  occasionally,  when  strain 
it  off  clear ; a tea-spoonful  of  this  put  into  a cup  of  boiling 
water,  will,  with  a little  milk,  furnish  a cup  of  excellent  tea. 

Obs. — Tea  should  be  made  with  water  the  minute  it  boils. 
An  excellent  substitute  for  milk  is  the  yolk  of  afresh  egg; 
it  must  be  beaten  up  quite  smooth  ; add  to  it  the  sugar  if 
used,  and  the  tea  poured  as  hot  as  possible  upon  it,  stirring 
i't  the  whole  time  to  prevent  its  curdling. 

CHOCOLATE. 

Rasp  or  slice  a cake  or  square  of  chocolate  (about  two 
ounces)  into  a pint  of  boiling  water  ; set  it  on  the  fire  to 
simmer,  and  mill  it  well  until  it  is  quite  dissolved  ; then  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  milk,  or  half  the  quantity  of  cream,  with 
sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten  it,  and  mill  it  thoroughly  to  a 
froth  before  serving. 

Obs. — The  cakes  are  prepared  by  pounding  the  berries  of 
the  cocoanut  with  beef  suet,  to  which  the  Spaniards  add 
sugar  and  spices.  A substitute  for  the  regular  chocolate 
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miller  may  be  made  by  splitting  a moderate  sized  bamboo  at 
the  end  into  four  divisions  to  the  length  of  eight  or  ten  inches; 
tie  some  twine  tightly  above  the  split  part,  and  insert  a piece 
of  cork,  of  a cone  shape,  so  as  to  keep  the  divisions  open. 
This  answersfor  frothing  creams,  as  well  as  milling  spruce,  &c. 

’ COCOA. 

Allow  six  or  eight  nuts  for  each  cup  ; have  them  carefully 
roasted,  but  not  burnt  ; pound  them  well  in  a mortar,  and  add 
cold  water  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nuts,  one-third 
more  than  required  ; boil  gently  until  the  excess  of  water  is 
reduced ; strain,  and  it  is  ready  for  use ; add  milk  and  sugar, 

Obs. — After  the  cocoa  is  prepared,  you  may  add  the  water 
and  boil  it  down  to  one-half  ; then  mix  it  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  milk ; and  when  it  is  boiled  up,  again  strain  it 
through  a muslin  bag  into  the  pot  or  vessel  it  is  to  be 
served  in. 

prepared  cocoa. 

This  has  now  become  an  article  of  such  general  use  that 
the  means  of  preparing  it  will  be  found  given  with  each 
packet.  The  usual  method  is  to  allow  two  tea-spoonsful  of 
the  powder  to  one  breakfast  cup  of  boiling  milk  and  water. 
Put  the  cocoa  into  a cup ; mix  it  up  carefully  with  boiling 
water  by  degrees  until  quite  smooth  ; then  add  the  milk 
and  sugar. 

COFFEE. 

This  beverage,  so  generally  admired  when  properly  made, 
is  seldom  presented  in  a state  fit  to  drink,  being  often  weak’ 
cold,  and  muddy,  possessing  neither  flavour  nor  strength. 
To  be  good  and  in  perfection,  the  great  secret  lies  in  making 
it  immediately  it  is  roasted  and  ground,  allowing  a sufficient 
quantity  for  each  cup.  If  you  would  have  it  of  the  finest 
flavour,  procure  the  coffee  of  the  best  quality.  Mocha 
stands  in  the  highest  estimation.  The  machines  advertised 
for  making  superior  coffee  by  pressure,  steam,  &c.,  are 
numerous  ; but  for  a work  like  this  I shall  only  give  such 
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receipts  as  are  most  likely  to  be  available  by  the  plain  coffee- 
pot for  boiling,  the  filtering  biggin,  and  the  common  sauce- 
pan. The  quantity  of  ground  coffee  for  each  cup  is  from 
three  to  four  tea-spoonsful,  equal  to  an  ounce.  Those 
persons  who  drink  it  without  milk  or  sugar  may  prefer  it 
stronger.  Put  the  coffee  into  the  pot  with  the  proportionate 
quantity  of  cold  water,  allowing  a little  more  than  the 
quantity  required ; let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  keep 
stirring  it  to  prevent  its  boiling  over  ; set  it  on  the  side  for 
a minute,  when  the  coffee  will  fall  to  the  bottom  and  become 
perfectly  clear. 

Obs. — The  grounds  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pot 
for  the  next  day,  as  a third  of  coffee  is  saved  by  it. 

TO  MAKE  IT  IN  A BIGGIN. 

Scald  the  biggin  well ; take  out  the  presser  ; put  in  your 
coffee  in  the  proportion  laid  down,  and  with  reference 
to  the  size  of  the  biggin  ; then  press  it  down  tight  and  put 
on  the  strainer  with  the  large  holes,  and  pour  upon  it  the 
quantity  of  boiling  water  required  ; place  the  biggin  in  a 
basin  of  hot  water  to  keep  the  coffee  warm  ; as  soon  as  it  has 
filtered  through,  pour  it  out  immediately,  either  into  cups  or 
into  the  vessel  it  is  to  be  served  in,  which  should  be  kept 
closed  and  warm  ; if  it  is  to  be  served  round  for  parties  to 
help  themselves,  accompany  it  with  hot  cream  or  milk  and 
pounded  sugar-candy. 

TO  MAKE  COFFEE,  IF  MUCH  IS  REQUIRED  FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

In  the  morning  pour  upon  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh- 
roasted  ground  coffee  about  two  quarts  of  boiliug  water  ; stir 
it  for  three  or  four  minutes ; cover  it  closely,  and  let  it 
remain  ; pour  it  off  clear,  and  boil  it  up  for  use. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Beat  up  an  egg  with  a little  water ; mix  it  with  four  ounces 
of  fresh-roasted  ground  coffee  ; then  pour  one  quart  or  three 
pints  of  water  upon  it,  and  boil  for  five  minutes  ; let  it  settle  a 
few  minutes  to  clear,  or  strain  through  a napkin,  flannel,  or 
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muslin  bag.  If  this  is  done,  it  requires  heating  again  ; or, 
instead  of  clearing  with  an  egg,  pour  a little  cold  water  into 
the  pot  before  taking  it  off  the  fire.  It  may  be  made  this 
way  on  the  night  previous  to  marching  ; the  cleared  part 
poured  off,  bottled  and  corked,  if  made  treble  strong,  will  keep 
for  many  days.  F 

°bs:~ T.his  is  a very  useful  way  ^ prepare  it  for  travel- 
lers ; if  it  is  required  before  starting  in  the  morning,  as  your 
servants  then  are  much  engaged,  have  it  made  over-night 
the  quantity  of  milk  and  sugar  added,  putin  a bottle,  corked’ 
and  it  will  then  only  require  warming,  which  may  either  be’ 
done  over  the  servants’  fire,  or  the  lamp  you  are  dressing  by. 

MILK  COFFEE. 

Take  as  much  clear  coffee  prepared  in  the  proportion  of 
four  ounces  to  one  quart  of  water  (though  I would  advise 
six  ounces  instead) ; then  add  as  much  milk  as  coffee  sweet- 
ened to  your  taste ; warm  it,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  ; and  in 
pouring  it  out,  froth  from  a height  as  you  would  a foaming 
liquid  out  of  a bottle.  6 

SALEP  MISSIRIE  POWDER. 

This  is  a preparation  from  an  orchis  root,  found  in  manv 
pares  of  India.  When  dried,  it  is  of  an  opaque  light  brown 
olour,  very  bard  and  difficult  to  pound  ; bu,  when  reduced 
to  a very  fine  powder,  a tea-spoonful  is  sufficient  to  form  a pint 

consists  TT"S  f°°f-  f°r  iDYali<1S-  The  «teat  difficulty 
consests  ,n  its  preparation,  which  is  as  follows  :-Kub  well 

up  a tea-spoonful  of  finely-powdered  salep  with  a spoonfu 

of  pounded  sugar-candy  , then  by  degrees  mix  it  quite  Co  * 

and  free  from  lumps  with  a little  cold  water;  hare  ready 

some  boding  water  flavoured  with  lemon-peel  and  a -lass  of 

the“  :.1dVretVZPerai“’  a"d 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


SYRUPS,  &c. 

CLARIFIED  SYRUP. 

To  every  pound  of  sugar  add  half  a pint  of  water ; put  it 
into  a clean  stewpan ; dissolve  the  sugar,  and  set  over  a 
moderate  fire  (the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  up  is  sufficient 
for  four  pounds  of  sugar)  ; put  it  to  the  sugar  before  it  gets 
warmed,  and  stir  well  together;  watch  it  as  it  boils,  take  off 
the  scum,  and  keep  it  simmering  till  no  scum  rises,  and  it  is 
perfectly  clear  ; run  it  through  a clean  napkin,  and  put  it 
into  close-stoppered  bottles. 

Obs. — If  sugar-candy  is  used,  two-thirds  of  a pint  of 
water  may  be  allowed  to  a pound,  or  even  more  if  required 
for  immediate  use. 

SYRUP. 

To  two  seers  of  moist  sugar  add  a pint  and  a half  of 
water,  with  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beaten  ; strain  the 
whole ; put  it  on  the  fire,  and  as  it  boils  remove  all  the  scum, 
and  continue  boiling  until  sufficiently  thick. 

Obs. — This  is  a convenient  article  for  domestic  use,  an- 
swering the  purposes  in  many  cases  of  sugar-candy,  besides 
being  divested  of  all  impurities,  and  easily  preserved. 

CAPILLAIRE, 

As  generally  prepared  in  Europe,  is  made  with,  essence  of 
neroli  and  clarified  syrup,  or  with  orange-flower  water  and 
syrup.  Mix  four  ounces  of  orange  flower  to  one  pint  of 
syrup,  and  it  is  ready.  This  is  what  is  generally  sold  in 
England  for  capillaire.  In  America  it  is  made  by  infusing 
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one  ounce  of  the  capillaire  bark  in  warm  water,  adding  a 
pound  of  sugar,  clearing  it  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
boiling  to  a syrup. 

GINGER  SYRUP 

Is  made  from  an  extract  first  obtained  by  infusing  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water  two  ounces  of  ground  ginger,  filtering 
it  through  paper,  and  adding  to  it  two  pounds  of  sugar ; 
boil  it  into  a syrup. 


SYRUP  OF  LEMONS. 

Put  a pint  of  fresh  lemon-juice  to  a pound  and  three 
quarters  of  sugar-candy  ; dissolve  it  by  a gentle  heat ; skim 
it  till  the  surface  is  quite  clear  ; add  an  ounce  of  thin-cut 
lemon-peel;  simmer  it  very  gently  together  for  a few 
minutes,  and  run  it  through  a flannel  ; when  cold,  bottle  and 
cork  it  closely,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place.  Or  dissolve  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  citric  (crystallized  lemon)  acid  in  a 
pint  of  clarified  syrup  ; flavour  it  with  the  peel. 

SYRUP  OF  ORANGE  OR  LEMON  PEEL. 

Of  fresh  outer  rind  of  Seville  orange  or  lemon  peel  three 
ounces,  boiling  water  a pint  and  a half ; infuse  these  for  a 
night  in  a close  vessel,  then  strain  the  liquid,  let  it  stand  to 
settle,  and  having  poured  it  oil  clear  from  the  sediment, 
dissolve  in  it  two  pounds  of  double-refined  loaf-sugar  ; boil 
it  to  a syrup  with  a gentle  heat. 

Obs.  In  making  this,  if  the  sugar  be  dissolved  in  the 
infusion  with  as  gentle  a heat  as  possible  to  prevent  the 
exhalation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  peel,  the  syrup  will 

possess  a great  share  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the  oran-e  or 
lemon  peel.  ° 

GINGER  DROPS. 

Rub  down  half  a dozen  almonds  and  a little  candied  citron 
or  orange-peel ; add  a little  sugar,  and  rub  it  till  it  comes  to  a 
fine  paste  ; incorporate  well  half  an  ounce  of  the  best  pounded 
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ginger  ; put  a pound  of  sugar  upon  the  fire,  with  a little 
water ; skim  it  and  put  in  the  paste  ; let  it  boil  to  candy 
height,  and  drop  it  as  other  drops. 

LEMON  DROPS. 

Take  a pound  of  fine  sugar-candy ; mix  in  the  juice  of 
two  lemons  or  four  good  limes  with  the  white  of  two  eggs 
beaten  to  a froth  ; put  in,  while  it  is  finishing,  by  degrees 
the  zest  of  the  lemons  or  limes  ; boil  to  a candy  height ; cover 
some  open  tins  with  paper ; sift  sugar  over,  drop  them,  and 
put  them  in  the  stove. 

PEPPERMINT  DROPS. 

Take  fine-pounded  sugar  half  a pound,  with  the  white  of 
two  eggs  ; drop  into  it  one  hundred  and  twenty  drops  of  oil 
of  peppermint,  and  mix  it  well : drop  them  off  the  point  of 
a knife  on  to  the  sugared  paper,  and  gently  dry  the  drops 
over  the  fire  or  oven. 

TO  MAKE  TREACLE. 

Make  goor  or  jaggery  into  a thick  syrup  with  water; 
clarify  with  the  white  of  an  egg  ; strain  it  and  boil  it  until 
of  a proper  thickness. 

BARLEY  SUGAR. 

Put  clarified  syrup,  containing  some  rasped  lemon-peel,  into 
a saucepan  with  a lip,  and  boil  it  to  caramel  height,  carefully 
skimming  it  as  it  boils  ; have  ready  a marble  slab,  slate,  or 
the  back  of  a large  dish,  well  buttered,  and  pour  the  syrup 
along  it  of  the  thickness  required  for  the  sticks  of  barley- 
sugar  ; twist  every  stick  at  each  end  while  hot,  to  give  it 
the  usual  form. 

TOFFEY. 

One  pound  of  treacle,  one  pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  half 
a pound  of  butter  ; it  must  be  done  over  a clear  fire,  and  in 
a saucepan  large  enough  to  allow  of  its  boiling  fast.  First 
take  the  butter,  and  with  a knife  rub  it  on  the  bottom  of 
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the  saucepan  until  it  is  melted  ; then  add  the  treacle  and 
sugar,  stirring  all  gently  with  the  knife  until  the  whole  is 
in  a boiling  state  ; have  close  at  hand  a basin  of  cold  water, 
in  which,  after  it  has  boiled  for  about  ten  minutes,  drop  a 
little  from  the  knife  point ; if  you  can  take  it  from  the 
water  in  a crisp  state,  it  is  done  enough.  This  will  require 
every  attention,  or  it  will  be  spoilt,  having  a burnt  taste. 
Have  ready  a large  dish  rubbed  over  every  part  with  a 
small  portion  of  butter;  when  the  toffey  has  arrived  at  the 
crisp  point,  immediately  put  the  whole  into  the  dish,  and  let 
it  remain  until  cold  ; turn  the  dish,  and  give  it  a rap  or  two 
on  the  bottom,  and  the  toffey  will  fall  out  in  pieces.  It  must 
not  be  allowed  to  be  exposed  to  the  air,  but  kept  dry  in  a 
canister  or  bottle. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


DRINKS,  LIQUERS,  &c. 

ALMOND  DRINK  OR  ORGEAT. 

Pound  very  fine  eiglit  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  (blanched) 
and  half  an  ounce  of  bitter  in  a marble  mortar,  with  two 
table-spoonsful  of  orange-flower  water  to  keep  it  from  oiling  ; 
then  mix  with  it  half  a pint  of  rose  and  the  same  quantity 
of  pure  water  ; rub  it  through  a tammy  cloth  or  sieve  until 
the  almonds  are  quite  dry  • to  this  must  be  added  a pint  and 
a half  of  clarified  sugar  or  clear  syrup  ; boil  it  for  a minute, 
and  when  cold,  put  it  into  small  bottles  closely  corked.  A 
table-spoonful  is  sufficient  for  a tumbler  of  water. 

ORGEAT  (OR  ALMOND  DRINK)  FOR  PRESENT  USE. 

A quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet  and  one  ounce  of  bitter 
almonds  are  to  be  blanched  and  thrown  into  cold  water, 
then  beaten  in  a marble  mortar,  and  moistened  with  a little 
milk  or  rose-water  to  prevent  its  oiling  ; three  pints  of  fresh 
milk  are  to  be  mixed  gradually  with  it ; sweeten  with 
pounded  sugar  or  syrup  ; this  is  then  boiled,  stirred  until 
cold,  and  strained,  when  a glass  of  white  wine  or  brandy  is 
to  be  added. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  ; pound  them  finely, 
with  a little  orange-flower  water,  one  quart  of  pure  water 
being  added  by  degrees  ; sweeten  with  refined  sugar  or 
syrup  ; strain  through  a napkin,  and  put  into  a bottle  to  be 
iced  or  cooled. 

Obs. — This  will  only  answer  for  the  day  it  is  to  be  used. 
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BARLEY  MEAD. 

Take  the  juice  of  four  limes,  the  rind,  pared  thin,  of  two, 
four  table-spoonsful  of  honey,  and  half  a pound  of  pearl  bar- 
ley ; put  it  into  a jug  or  other  vessel,  and  pour  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water  upon  it ; let  it  stand  to  cool,  and  strain  it. 

BARLEY  WATER. 

One  ounce  of  pearl  barley,  half  au  ounce  of  sugar,  and 
the  rind  of  a lemon  or  couple  of  limes  put  into  a jug  ; pour 
upon  it  a quart  of  boiling  water  ; let  it  stand  for  eight  or  ten 
hours ; then  strain  off  the  liquor,  adding  a slice  of  lemon. 
This  makes  a very  grateful  drink  for  invalids.  A little  wine  ' 
may  be  added  to  convert  it  into  negus,  or  rum  for  punch. 

NEGUS. 

One  bottle  of  wine,  half  a pound  of  sugar  or  capillaire, 
and  a sliced  lemon,  or  two  fresh  limes  j add  three  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  and  grate  nutmeg  to  the  taste. 

ANOTHER  WAT. 

Pour  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  upon  three  ounces  of 
pearl  barley,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  and  lemon  sliced  ; 
when  cold,  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  a pint  of  wine  and  ;l 
glass  of  brandy. 

MILK  LEMONADE. 

Take  the  juice  of  six  fine  limes,  the  peel  of  three  pared 
very  thin,  two  wine-glasses  of  syrup,  half  a pint  of  madeira 
or  sherry,  and  one  quart  of  boiling  water ; put  it  into  a 
covered  vessel,  and  let  it  stand  twelve  hours  ; then  boil 
half  a pint  of  new  milk,  and  pour  it  upon  the  mixture, 
after  which  run  it  through  a jelly-bag  till  it  is  quite  clear.  ’ 

MILK  PUNCH. 

Put  the  rinds  of  thirty  limes  pared  fine  in  a bottle  of  rum  ; 
let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours  ; then  take  three  bottles  of 
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water,  one  bottle  of  lime-juice,  four  pounds  of  powdered 
sugar,  two  nutmegs  grated,  and  six  bottles  of  rum,  arrack, 
or  brandy  ; mix  all  together  ; add  two  quarts  of  milk  boiling 
hot ; et  it  stand  two  hours,  then  strain  it  through  a flannel 
bag. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Pare  sixty  limes  as  thin  as  possible,  pour  over  the  peel  a 
bottle  of  rum,  place  it  covered  up  in  the  sun  three  days  ; 
afterwards  boil  four  quarts  of  milk  down  to  half  the  quantity 
over  a slow  fire  ; take  five  quarts  of  water,  three  quarts  of 
rum,  the  lime-peel  and  rum  prepared  as  above,  one  quart  of 
lime-juice,  three  pounds  of  China  sugar  ; stir  up  well,  grate 
six  nutmegs,  and  pour  quickly  over  the  whole  the  two  quarts 
of  boiling  milk  ; cover  it  up  close  ; keep  half  an  hour  ; then 
strain  it  through  a double  flannel  bag  until  perfectly  clear  ; 
bottle  and  cork.  This  makes  one  dozen. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  two  handsful  of  thinly-sliced  lime-peel,  put  it  into  a 
jar  or  wide  mouthed  bottle  with  two  quarts  of  rum.  In  a 
second  bottle  put  half  a tea-cupful  (of  each)  of  finely- 
pounded  mace,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  rum  as  with  the  lime-peel  ; stop  both  close,  and  put  out  in 
the  sun,  or  stand  near  a fire  for  twenty-four  hours  ; take  six 
pounds  and  a half  of  fine  white  sugar,  and  dissolve  it  in  nine 
pints  of  water  ; let  it  stand  on  the  fire  until  the  scum  breaks, 
then  take  it  off,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  next  morning, 
when  skim  and  pour  the  clear  syrup  into  a large  vessel ; add 
one  bottle  of  strained  lime-juice,  then  the  contents  of  the 
lime-peel  and  spices  from  the  jars  or  bottles,  with  four 
quarts  of  boiling  milk  ; stir  all  well  up,  and  carefully  strain 
through  a flannel  bag  or  napkin. 

Obs. — Should  it  run  thick  at  first,  return  it  into  the  bag. 
but  be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  curd.  This  is  a West 
Indian  receipt. 
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SPRUCE  BEER. 

Mix  seven  pounds  of  molasses  in  four  gallons  of  boiling 
water  and  four  gallons  of  cold  ; put  in  three  table-spoonsful 
of  spruce  essence  ; whisk  it  well  up,  with  three  spoonsful 
of  yeast,  or  half  a pint  of  toddy  ; put  it  in  a cask,  and 
roll  it  ; bottle  it  when  the  working  ceases,  wire  or  tie, 
and  put  it  in  a cool  cellar. 

GINGER  BEER. 

Two  gallons  of  water,  two  and  a quarter  ounces  of 
pounded  ginger,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar,  two  pounds  of  sugar-candy,  one  lime ; the  whole  to 
be  mixed  with  the  water  boiling  hot,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
sweet  toddy  added  in  proportion  to  each  bottle  before  cork- 
ing ; ready  in  two  days. 

Obs. — The  corks  must  be  tied  tight  down. 

GINGER  BEER  (my  way). 

Take  two  table-spoonsful  of  finely-pounded  ginger,  one 
tea-spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  ; put  these  into  a jug,  and 
add  a quart  of  boiling  water ; let  the  liquor  stand  until 
cool ; then  pour  or  strain  it  clear  from  the  sediment  into  a 
large  bowl  or  soup  tureen  ; take  the  juice  of  six  limes,  four 
or  five  table-spoonsful  of  clear  syrup  (add  two  glasses  of 
white  wine  if  you  like),  with  five  pints  of  pure  water  and 
a claret  glass  of  scindie  or  toddy  in  a state  of  fermentation  ; 
keep  working  the  whole  well  together  for  a minute  or  two, 
and  bottle  in  soda-water  bottles  (if  procurable),  tying  the 
corks  well  down  with  string.  If  properly  managed,  both 
bottles  and  corks  will  last  for  several  batches.  This  quan- 
tity should  fill  nine  bottles,  one  of  which  should  always  be 
kept  until  the  next  brew  is  ready,  and  in  this  way  may  be 
continued  for  any  length  of  time.  By  this  means  all  the 
first  unpleasant  taste  of  toddy  is  got  rid  of.  Some  persons 
add  a little  beer,  which  is  a matter  of  mere  taste.  Imperial 
is  made  in  the  same  way,  substituting  half  an  ounce  of 
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cream  of  tartar  instead  of  ginger,  which  should  be  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  and  the  peel  of  a couple  of  limes  cut  thin 
allowed  to  soak  in  it.  This  gives  a flavour  generally  ap- 
proved of.  After  once  or  twice  making  these  drinks  a 
person  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  their  quality,  or  take 
away  any  ingredients  accordingly.  The  bottles  should  be 
kept  in  a cool  place  under  wet  straw,  or  near  a tatty,  or  in 
earthen  coolers.  It  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours. 

COOL  TANKARD  OR  MUG. 

Take  a bottle  of  good  ale,  a glass  of  white  wine,  or  a 
glass  of  brandy,  as  much  syrup  of  capillaire  as  will  sweeten 
it,  a sprig  of  balm,  mint,  or  borrage,  a toast  well  covered 
with  nutmeg,  and  the  liquid  poured  over  it. 

Obs.  — It  should  be  made  at  least  a quarter  of  an  hour 
before  required,  that  all  the  ingredients  may  incorporate. 

MUG  (mv  way). 

Have  ready  a bottle  of  cool  ale  or  porter  ; put  into  a jug 
the  juice  of  two  limes,  part  of  the  peel  cut  thin,  a glass  of 
white  wine,  and  some  grated  nutmeg,  with  enough  syrup 
to  sweeten  it,  a handful  of  fresh  mint,  or  a leaf  or  two  of 
borrage ; mix  with  this  a pint  of  water,  and  put  it  to  cool 
and  stand  for  fifteen  minutes  ; then  add  the  bottle  of  ale  or 
porter. 

Obs. — It  may  be  made  at  once  and  drunk,  only  adding 
the  beer  last. 

BITTERS. 

Take  the  peel  of  pumplenose  cut  very  thin,  or  of  lime, 
lemon,  or  bitter  orange  ; put  into  a wide-mouthed  bottle, 
and  fill  up  either  with  brandy  or  white  wine  ; cork  tight, 
and  place  in  the  sun  for  a few  days.  This  forms  a most 
useful  and  elegant  bitter. 

Obs. — It  may  be  also  made  with  dry  peel  from  any  of 
the  above  fruits. 
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SACK  POSSET. 

Take  four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  a pint  of  sherry,  and 
some  grated  nutmeg ; warm  them  over  the  fire  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved  ; then  beat  up  ten  fresh  eggs,  and  strain 
them  into  a quart  of  new  milk  which  has  been  boiled  and 
allowed  to  cool ; add  the  wine  and  sugar ; put  the  whole 
into  a clean  saucepan  on  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  until  it 
is  nearly  boiled,  when  remove,  or  it  will  curdle. 

ATHOLE  BROSE. 

Mix  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  honey  with  brandy, 
whisky,  or  rum  ; make  it  of  a proper  consistency.  Some 
add  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  in  it. 

SHRUB,  LIME  OR  ORANGE. 

Take  Seville  orange  or  lime  juice  one  pound  and  a half, 
strain  and  add  four  pounds  of  white  sugar,  with  four  pints 
of  best  Jamaica  rum. 

SHRUB  BRANDY. 

Put  two  quarts  of  brandy  into  a large  bottle  with  the 
juice  of  five  lemons  and  the  sliced  peel  of  two  ; stop  it  up 
and  let  it  stand  three  days,  then  add  three  pints  of  white 
wine,  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar,  and  half  a nutmeg; 
strain  it  through  a flannel  bag,  and  it  will  be  found  excel- 
lent. 

CHAMPAGNE  PUNCH. 

Take  the  rind  cut  very  thin  of  twenty -four  limes,  and 
soak  twenty-four  hours  in  twenty-four  glasses  of  hot  French 
brandy ; then  add  the  juice  of  forty-eight  limes  and  six 
pounds  of  fine-pounded  sugar,  twelve  glasses  of  rum,  twelve 
glasses  of  maraschino,  six  bottles  of  champagne,  six  bottles 
of  water  ; let  it  stand  for  six  or  eight  days  in  a vessel ; then 
strain  it  clear  through  a flannel  bag  ; bottle  and  cork  it  well. 
Smaller  quantity  made  in  the  same  proportions.  If  requir- 
ed for  immediate  use,  pass  the  whole  through  a fine  lawn 
strainer  until  it  is  perfectly  clear  ; bottle  and  cool  it. 
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REGENT’S  PUNCH. 

Pare  as  thin  as  possible  the  rinds  of  two  China  and  one 
Seville  orange,  and  two  lemons  ; infuse  them  for  an  hour  in 
half  a pint  of  thin  cold  syrup,  then  add  to  them  the  juice  of 
the  fruit ; make  a pint  of  strong  green  tea  ; sweeten  it  well 
with  fine  sugar,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold  add  it  to  the  fruit 
and  syrup,  with  a glass  of  best  old  Jamaica  rum,  a glass  of 
brandy,  one  of  arrack,  one  of  pine-apple  syrup,  and  two 
bottles  of  champagne  ; pass  the  whole  through,  a fine  lawn 
sieve  xtntil  it  is  perfectly  clear,  then  bottle  and  put  it  into 
ice  until  dinner  is  served. 

PINE-APPLE  CARDINAL. 

Cut  a ripe  piue-apple  into  slices ; put  it  into  a deep  bowl 
with  two  pounds  of  fine  sugar;  let  it  remain  three  hours, 
and  then  pour  over  it  one  bottle  of  sherry,  one  of  Rhenish 
wine,  and  one  of  champagne  ; let  it  stand  a short  time 
before  it  is  served. 

PEACH  LIQUEUR. 

Clean  and  scald  the  peaches  as  directed  for  jam  ; when 
ready,  turn  them  out  into  a sieve  or  jelly-bag,  and  let  the 
juice  drain  from  the  fruit  without  squeezing ; add  to  each 
pint  of  juice  an  equal  quantity  of  light  French  brandy  or 
spirits  of  wine,  and  the  same  proportion  of  cold  syrup  to 
the  whole,  when  filter  and  bottle  the  liquor. 

PUMPLENOSE  LIQUEUR. 

Put  six  ounces  of  thinly-pared  and  dried  pumplenose 
rind  coarsely  pounded  into  a bottle  of  French  brandy  ; after 
it  has  been  infused  ten  or  twelve  days  in  the  sun  and  strained, 
add  a quart  of  clarified  syrup  and  filter,  though  the  latter 
will  be  found  hardly  necessary  if  the  infusion  has  been 
steadily  poured  off. 
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BALSAMUM  VITiE. 

Take  a tea-spoonful  of  tincture  of  cinnamon,  and  put  it 
■with  a little  sugar  in  a glass  of  sherry  or  madeira,  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  in  it. 

CINNAMON  ESSENCE. 

Take  one  drachm  of  oil  of  cinnamon;  add  two  ounces  of 
the  best  French  brandy  or  proof  spirits  of  wine. 

TINCTURE  OF  CINNAMON. 

Put  three  ounces  of  bruised  cinnamon  into  a bottle  of 
French  brandy;  let  it  stand  for  a fortnight,  shaking  it  occa- 
sionally, then  strain  it. 

ALL-SPICE. 

Pimento,  so  called  from  p'.ssessing  the  flavour  combined 
of  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  pepper. 

ESSENCE. 

Take  oil  of  pimento  one  drachm,  to  which  add  by  degrees 
proof  spirit  two  ounces.  A few  drops  are  sufficient  to 
flavour  a pint  of  gravy. 

TINCTURE 

May  be  made  by  bruising  three  ounces  of  all-spice,  and 
adding  a bottle  of  French  brandy ; put  this  out  daily  in  the 
sun  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  shaking  it  occasionally,  then 
strain  or  filter  off  the  liquor  clear.  It  is  very  useful  for 
flavouring  mulled  wines,  gravies,  and  potted  meats. 

WINE  FLIP. 

Heat  any  quantity  of  wine  with  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  sugar  ; 
to  every  gill  of  wine  allow  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  mix  it  with 
a little  cream  or  cold  wine,  and  pour  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards till  well  mixed. 

ALE  FLIP. 

Put  a quart  of  ale  on  the  fire  to  warm;  beat  up  three  or 
four  eggs,  with  four  spoonsful  of  moist  sugar,  a tea-spoonful 
of  grated  nutmeg  or  ginger,  and  a quarter  of  good  old  rum 
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or  brandy  ; when  the  ale  is  near  boiling,  put  it  into  a jug,  and 
the  rum  and  eggs  into  another ; keep  piouring  from  one  to 
another  until  it  is  as  smooth  as  cream. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  boiling  water  instead  of  ale,  sugar  and  spice  it ; beat 
up  four  eggs,  with  four  glasses  of  madeira  or  sherry,  and 
treat  in  the  same  manner. 

Obs. — This  is  a pleasanter  and  lighter  beverage  than  the 
former. 

RDM  FUSTIAN 

Is  prepared  at  Oxford  as  follows: — Whisk  up  to  a froth 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  add  them  to  a pint  of  gin  and  a 
quart  of  strong  beer  ; boil  up  a bottle  of  sherry  in  a sauce- 
pan, with  a stick  of  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  grated,  a dozen 
large  lumps  of  sugar,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon  peeled  very 
thin  ; when  the  wine  boils,  it  is  poured  upon  the  beer  and 
gin,  and  drank  hot. 

MINT  JULEP 

May  be  made  with  claret,  madeira,  &c,,  but  the  usual 
way  is  as  follows  : — Put  into  a tumbler  about  a dozen  sprigs 
of  the  tender  shoots  of  mint ; upon  them  put  a table-spoon- 
ful of  finely-pounded  sugar  or  syrup,  with  equal  propor- 
tions of  peach  and  common  brandy,  so  as  to  fill  it  up  nearly 
one-third,  and  fill  up  the  remainder  with  rasped  or  pounded 
ice.  As  the  ice  melts,  you  drink  it. 

SANGARIE. 

Mix  three  bottles  of  red  wine  with  three  half  pints  of 
water,  a whole  nutmeg  grated,  a little  cinnamon,  and  sugar 
to  your  taste  ; set  the  mixture  on  the  fire  to  boil,  then  take 
it  off ; let  it  remain  covered  till  cold  ; strain  and  bottle  it. 

EGG  WINE. 

Mix  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a little  pounded  sugar, 
nutmeg,  and  boiling  water  ; then  add  a glass  of  any  white 
wine.  Its  raw  taste  will  be  removed  by  warming  it  over 
the  fire,  but  it  is  not  so  light  and  wholesome  for  invalids. 
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CORDIALS. 

In  making  cordials,  the  best  spirit  that  can  be  used  is  recti- 
fied spirits  of  wine,  as  imparting  less  foreign  taste  than  any 
other,  and  extracting  and  imbibing  any  flavour  that  may  be 
given  to  it  without  altering  it  in  any  way.  The  next  article 
of  importance  is  the  syrup,  which  should  be  made  from  the 
best  sugar,  as  laid  down  elsewhere,  and  never  mixed  hot 
with  the  spirit.  In  some  cordials  the  flavouring  article  is  to 
be  mixed  with  the  spirit  first  ; in  others,  with  the  syrup  • 
and  in  some,  the  sugar  is  to  be  dissolved  in  an  infusion  of 
the  flavouring  substances.  Much  depends  upon  the  colour- 
ing matters— red,  pink,  yellow,  and  green  being  only  gener- 
ally used.  ° 

PINK  OR  RED 

Is  made  with  one  ounce  of  pounded  cochineal  infused  in 
two  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine  ; let  it  stand  in  the  sun  for 
a few  days,  shaking  it  from  time  to  time. 

Obs.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  prickly  pear 
answers  as  well  as  cochineal. 

yellow. 

Put  into  a four-ounce  phial  half  a drachm  of  saffron,  or 
llhit.  of  MS  T"  Seed  I’ounded  ; add  two  ounces  «f 

Ia"a  it foZl  ^ “ °"‘  ta  U"  *“  “S  the  — 

GREEN. 

Fill  a wide-mouthed  bottle  with  vine  or  spinach  leaves  • 
a as  much  spirits  of  wine  as  it  will  hold  ; put  it  in  the 
sun,  and  when  of  a bright  green,  strain  it  for  use. 
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NOYEAD. 

Take  half  a pound  of  blanched  bitter  almonds  or  peach 
kernels,  the  thinly-pared  rind  of  a couple  of  limes  cut  into 
bits  ; bruise  them  in  a mortar  as  fine  as  possible  ; put  them 
into  a large  bottle  with  two  quarts  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
cork  the  bottle,  put  it  out  in  the  sun  for  a week,  shaking  it 
well ; strhin  the  liquor  from  the  almonds,  and  filter  through 
white  blotting-paper  or  muslin  ; add  the  syrup,  mixing  it 
well  with  the  spirit.  It  may  be  used  immediately,  but  it  is 
better  for  keeping. 

Obs. — To  prepare  the  funnel  for  filtering,  put  a few  slips 
of  wood  or  bamboo  down  inside  the  funnel.  To  make  the 
filter  square,  a sheet  of  blotting-paper  put  corner  to  comer, 
and  double  it  again  ; the  slips  of  wood  prevent  the  paper 
adhering  to  the  funnel,  and  accelerate  the  process. 

NOYEAU. 

WHITE. 

Into  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine  put  twenty  drops  of  good 
essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  six  drops  of  oil  of  orange  ; 
shake  it  well,  and  then  add  a quart  of  syrup  ; filter  it  through 
paper  until  it  is  clear  and  bright. 

PINK. 

To  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine  add  fifteen  drops  of  essential 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  three  drops  of  oil  of  roses,  four  drops 
of  oil  of  aniseed,  and  one  drop  of  tincture  of  vanilla  ; shake  it 
well,  and  add  a quart  of  syrup  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
the  pink  colouring  matter  to  make  the  liquor  of  a delicate 
colour  ; filter  and  bottle  for  use. 


ANISETTE. 

To  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine  add  twenty  drops  of  essential 
oil  of  aniseed  ; after  shaking  it  well,  mix  with  it  a quart  of 
syrup,  then  filter  and  put  into  bottles. 
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CREAM  OF  CLOVES-CREME  DE  GIROFLE. 

Add  forty  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  to  a quart  of  spirits  of 
■wine  ; after  shaking  it  well,  mix  with  a quart  of  syrup  as 
much  red  colouring  matter  as  will  impart  to  it  a good  colour. 
Filter  through  paper,  and  bottle  immediately. 

CREAM  OF  CINNAMON— CREME  DE  CANELLE. 

To  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine  add  twenty  drops  of  oil  of 
cinnamon  and  two  of  oil  of  roses,  with  three  of  oil  of  nutmeg  ; 
shake  the  mixture  well,  and  when  the  oils  are  dissolved  add 
a quart  of  syrup,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  red  tinc- 
ture to  produce  a bright  full  colour  ; filter  and  bottle. 

ROSE  CREAM— CREME  DE  ROSE. 

Into  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine  put  twelve  drops  of  oil  of 
roses  and  three  of  oil  of  nutmeg ; shake  it  well,  and  add  a 
quart  of  syrup,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  pink  tinc- 
ture to  produce  a rose  colour. 

CREAM  OF  VANILLA. 

Into  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine  put  twelve  drops  of  tinc- 
ture of  vanilla  ; shake  it  well,  add  a quart  of  the  syrup 
when  well  mixed,  let  it  stand  ten  minutes,  then  filter  it 
twice  or  thrice  if  necessary. 

CURACOA. 

Into  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  or  four  ounces  of  spirits 
of  orange,  drop  one  hundred  and  twenty  drops  of  oil  of 
bitter  orange  ; when  the  latter  is  dissolved,  add  one  quart  of 
cold  syrup,  then  filter  and  bottle  the  liquor. 

GOLDEN  WATER. 

To  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine  add  twelve  drops  of  oil  of 
aniseed,  six  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  eight  of  oil  of  citron, 
and  three  drops  of  oil  of  roses  ; as  soon  as  the  oils  are  dis- 
solved, mix  with  the  liquor  a quart  of  the  syrup,  filter  it, 
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and  before  you  bottle  the  liquor,  stir  into  it  a square  of  leaf- 
old  cut  into  very  little  bits  ; if  silver  leaf  is  added  instead, 

; goes  by  the  name  of  silver  water. 

CREME-DE  CITRON,  OR  LEMON  CREAM. 

Into  a quart  of  spirits  of  wine  put  sixty  drops  of  oil  of 
citron  (or  olium  de  cedra)  ; shake  it  well,  and  add  a quart 
of  cold  syrup  ; add  two  ounces  of  the  yellow  colouring 
matter,  and  filter  through  filtering  paper. 
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COOLING  FLUIDS. 

The  simplest  and  most  economical  system  of  cooling 
fluids  is  by  evaporation,  which  has  been  long  known  and 
practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hast.  The  excellency 
of  all  vessels  for  the  purpose  consists  in  their  uniform 
porosity  and  thinness.  The  generality  of  the  common  native 
coojahs  are  so  thick  that  the  water  scarcely  percolates 
through  them,  and  the  consequent  evaporation  from  the 
surface  is  so  trifling  that  the  water  inside  is  little  affected  by 
it.  Many  parts  of  India  are  celebrated  for  their  coojahs  or 
goglets,  but  the  finest  are  brought  from  Bussorah,  being 
light,  thin,  and  porous,  made  from  a whitish  clay.  The 
Egyptian  goglets  are  also  of  a similar  description,  and 
equally  valued.  When  the  exudation  from  a goglet  ceases 
from  use,  and  its  porosity  destroyed,  it  may  be  partially 
restored  by  being  boiled.  A bottle  of  liquid,  cased  in  a wet 
cotton  cover,  and  placed  in  a plate  or  saucer  of  water,  and 
exposed  to  the  wind  or  draught  of  air,  soon  has  its  tempera- 
ture considerably  reduced,  or  laying  the  bottles  in  wet 
straw  in  the  shade  where  the  wind  can  blow  freely  upon 
them  answers  the  same  purpose,  but  the  straw  must  con- 
tinually be  sprinkled  over  with  water.  Another  method  is 
to  have  a sort  of  bamboo  crate  or  cradle  made  of  trellis- 
work,  and  suspended  like  a punkah  in  the  shade  ; the  bottles 
are  packed  in  safely  with  wet  straw  or  in  cotton  bags,  and 
then  pulled  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  ; this  cools  the 
fluid  so  treated  very  considerably. 

A simple  mode  of  procuring  cold  by  evaporation  is  to 
have  several  porous  earthenware  vessels  suspended  in  the 
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shade  in  an  open  verandah  (filled  with  water),  or  any  place 
where  the  sun’s  rays  cannot  penetrate,  having  a free  circula- 
tion of  air  ; in  these,  bottles  may  be  placed,  and  the  tem- 
perature will  generally  be  found  reduced  eight  or  ten 
degrees  below  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Wine,  soda- 
water,  &c.,  is  not  in  any  way  injured  by  remaining  in  those 
vessels  ; but  beer  once  cooled,  and  not  used  that  day,  should 
be  returned  to  the  godown,  and  allowed  some  time  to  recover 
before  it  is  cooled  again,  else  the  chances  are  that  it  is 
rejected  and  thought  to  be  bad,  which  really  is  not  the  case, 
as  it  only  requires  a little  warmth  and  rest  in  the  recovering 
godown.  Many  a bottle  of  beer  has  been  condemned  on  this 
account  from  want  of  a little  careful  treatment. 

TO  PURIFY  WATER. 

A simple  and  efficient  filtering  and  purifying  machine  is 
easily  made  by  suspending  two  common  (native)  porous 
chatties  in  a framework  of  wood  or  bamboo — both  easily 
constructed — one  over  the  other,  each  chatty  of  a size  to 
contain  several  gallons  ; a small  hole  must  be  made  in  the 
bottom  large  enough  for  a pea  to  pass  through,  this  is  to  be 
filled  up  with  a bit  of  cloth  or  rag  very  loosely,  in  each 
chatty  place  a layer  of  coarsely-pounded  charcoal,  then  a 
layer  of  fine  river  sand,  and  soon  alternately  till  the  vessels 
are  half  filled.  When  they  are  ready  to  receive  the  water 
for  filtering,  a jar  to  contain  the  water,  as  it  drips  through, 
must  be  placed  underneath,  the  upper  vessel  is  then  filled 
with  water,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  If  the  water  passes 
through  too  fast,  the  rag  or  cotton  in  the  hole  must  be 
screwed  a little  tighter  ; the  muddiest  water  will  pass  through 
this  filtering  machine  pure  and  limpid.  The  charcoal  and 
sand  require  to  be  occasionally  renewed.  Water,  however 
impure,  may  be  readily  cleared  by  a solution  of  alum,  or  by 
stirring  a little  alum  on  the  surface ; in  a few  hours  it  is 
perfectly  clear  ; the  small  quantity  of  alum  sinking  with  the 
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residue  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  natives  use  a nut 
called  “nirmulee”  (the  Strychnos  potatorum)  ; they  rub 
this  over  the  inside  of  the  chatty  previous  to  filling  it  with 
water,  when  all  the  impurities  fall  to  the  bottom. 

The  artificial  method  of  cooling  liquids  with  saltpetre 
and  other  salts  is  well  known.  The  proportion  of  nitre  is 
one  part  to  two  parts  of  water ; a bottle  or  metal  goglet, 
having  its  mouth  closed,  is  stirred  in  this  for  a few  minutes, 
when  it  is  perfectly  cooled.  A still  higher  refrigerent  mix- 
ture is  produced  by  the  addition  of  two  parts  of  glauber 
salts.  The  annexed  tables  show  the  cold  capable  of  being 
produced  by  the  ordinary  freezing  mixtures. 

All  cooling  apparatus  for  wine,  beer,  water,  &c.,  in  which 
refrigerents  are  used,  should  be  externally  well  lined  with 
some  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  the  cover  fit  close,  to  ex- 
clude as  much  as  possible  the  surrounding  air.  The  outer 
interstices  of  the  machine  may  be  stuffed  with  felt,  char- 
coal, wool,  or  dried  oatmeal,  and  any  one  of  the  refrigerent 
mixtures  employed. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


FREEZING-  MIXTURES  WITHOUT  ICE. 


Mixtures.  Parts. 

Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potash  . 

Water  . 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Water  . 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Water  . 

Sulphate  of  soda  , 

Diluted  nitric  acid 
Muriate  of  ammonia  or  sal  am- 
monia 

Nitre  of  potash  or  saltpetre 
Sulphate  of  soda  or  glauber 
Water  .... 

Sulphate  of  soda  . 

Muriatic  acid  . . 

Sulphate  of  soda  . 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid . 

Sulphate  of  soda  . 

Muriate  of  ammonia  . 

Nitrate  of  potash  . 

Diluted  nitric  acid 


Thermometer 

sinks 


Degree 
of  cold 
produced. 


51 

5 > From  + 50°  to  + 10°  = 40° 

16  J 

n 

1 > From  + 50°  to  + 7°  ==  43° 

1 1 From  + 50°  to  + 4°  = 46° 

. 3) 

2 ) From  + 50°  to  + 3°  = 47° 


salts 


From  + 50°  to  + 10°  = 40° 


In  order  to  produce  tlie  effect,  the  salts  employed  must  be 
fresh  crystallized,  and  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder,  the 
vessels  in  which  the  freezing  mixture  is  made  should  be 
very  thin  and  just  large  enough  to  hold  it,  and  the  materials 
should  be  mixed  together  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  pro- 
duce great  cold,  they  ought  to  be  first  reduced  to  the  tern- 
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perature  marked  in  the  table,  by  placing  them  in  some  of 
the  other  freezing  mixtures,  and  then  they  are  to  be  mixed 
together  in  a similar  freezing  mixture. 


FREEZING  MIXTURES  WITH  ICE  OR  SNOW. 


Pounded  ice  or  enow  . 

i 

Parts.  Thermometer 

sinks 

■ 3 . 

Degree 
of  cold 
■produced 

Common  salt 

• 

. 1 

= to  = 

32° 

Pounded  ice  or  snow 

• 

. 3 

= to  = 

32° 

Soda  .... 

Pounded  ice  or  snow  . 
Muriate  of  soda  . , 

• 

. 1 

. 2 

. 1 

<v 

3 = to  = 

49 

oS 

5° 

Pounded  ice  or  snow  , 

. 5 

u 

<D 

C* 

Muriate  of  soda  . 

. 2 

, 1 

Muriate  of  ammonia  . 

• 

r s = to  = 

12° 

Pounded  ice  or  snow  . 

• 

. 24 

Muriate  of  soda  . , 

• 

. 10 

a 

Muriate  of  ammonia  . 

• 

. 5 

2 = to  = 

18° 

Nitrate  of  potash  . 
Pounded  ice  or  snow  . 
Muriate  of  ammonia 
Muriate  of  soda  . 

• 

« 

« 

. 5 

. 12 
. 5 
. 5 J 

= to  = 

25° 

Snow  ...  a i 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  . 

• ^ 1 
• 2( 

From  + 32°  to  23° 

= 55° 

Snow  ...  e i 

Muriatic  acid 

. V,  , 

. 5f 

From  + 32°  to  27° 

= 59° 

Snow  ...  -7 1 

Diluted  nitric  acid 

• « f 

. 4/ 

From  + 32°  to  30° 

= 62° 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


MAKING  ICE. 


For  tlie  information  of  persons  desirous  of  producing  ice 
by  any  of  the  patent  freezing  machines,  I have  appended 
directions  with  a few  observations  of  my  own,  the  results 
of  several  successful  attempts  with  Masters’. 

The  machines  are  both  with  double  and  single  pails  and 
answer  extremely  well  for  cooling  liquids  at  the  same  time 
the  ice  is  being  formed,  and  will  cool  wine  or  other  liquids 
to  any  extent  for  a large  party. 

1.  The  agitator  must  be  placed  tightly  on  the  bottom  of 
the  freezer. 

2.  Fill  the  cylinder  with  pure  water,  and  insert  it  in 
the  machine. 

3.  The  charge  of  mixtures  for  the  machine  No.  2 con- 
sists of 


o 

® Is  ■{ 

O Ph 

H 


4 lbs.  sulphate  of  soda  (glauber' 
salts)  .... 

2b  lbs.  sal  ammoniac 
2\  lbs.  saltpetre 
10  pints  of  water  . 


)*well  pounded. 


Where  glauber  salts  cannot  be  easily  procured,  add  more 
of  the  sal  ammoniac  and  saltpetre  in  the  same  proportion  as 
above  ; but  in  England  glauber  salts  are  used  on  account  of 
their  cheapness. 

4.  First  put  in  the  sulphate  of  soda  well  pounded,  next 
the  water,  afterwards  the  saltpetre  and  sal  ammoniac,  also 
well  pounded. 
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5.  Having  prepared  the  mixture  for  dessert  ice,  say  from 
a pint  to  a pint  and  a half  to  each  freezer,  pour  into  them, 
and  commence  operations  by  turning  the  handle  of  the 
machine. 

6.  The  first  charge  will  require  to  be  drawn  off  by 
means  of  the  tap  into  the  cooler  below,  in  about  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  im- 
mediately re-charged ; and  if  you  find  the  second  charge 
insufficient,  charge  a third  time.  In  Paris  they  generally 
use  four  charges,  owing  to  the  temperature  of  the  water 
being  generally  higher  than  in  England.  By  changing  the 
mixture  as  above,  boiling  water  may  be  reduced  to  solid  ice, 
and  the  freezing  power  may  be  kept  up  any  length  of  time. 

7.  Each  succeeding  mixture  keeps  up  the  freezing  power 
three  or  four  minutes  longer  than  the  preceding  one. 

8.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  after  a certain  time,  the 
freezing  mixtures  generate  heat,  which  would  of  course  tend 
to  dissolve  the  ice  already  frozen,  if  not  drawn  off  by  the  tap 
as  before  directed,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  the  thermo- 
meter, a necessary  appendage  to  the  machine,  more  espe- 
cially when  chemical  mixtures  are  used. 

Obs. — The  thermometer  should  have  the  lines  of  indica- 
tion  graduated  on  a glass  back,  as  the  freezing  mixture 
removes  all  the  marks  from  a metallic  or  ivory  one.  Ice  can 
seldom  be  made  with  less  than  four  charges,  and  not  under 
one  hour  and  a half.  It  requires  a great  deal  of  attendance, 
thesalt  makes  muck  dirt,  and  the  mixture  corrodes  everything. 
Ice  is  sooner  formed  with  the  mineral  acids,  but  they  are 
dangerous  and  troublesome  to  use,  from  their  destructive 
nature.  In  using  the  salts,  they  must  be  minutely  pounded 
and  free  from  all  dirt,  and  the  water  added  to  them  in  the 
machine  last  of  all.  To  save  the  continued  trouble  of 
weighing  each  material,  I used  a half-pint  pewter  wine-mea- 
sure, which  I found  to  contain,  as  near  as  possible,  ten 
ounces  in  weight  of  the  ground  salt.  A native  chukkar 
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stone  is  an  expeditious  way  of  grinding  the  materials  : the 
glauber  salts  are  seldom  dry  enough  to  bear  or  require  it. 
Particular  attention  is  necessary  to  be  paid  to  the  instructions 
laid  down  when  using  the  ice  machine.  The  materials  must 
all  be  prepared,  and  should  be  ready  at  hand  as  required, 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  each  of  the  salts  for  four  charges 
at  least ; see  that  the  tap  is  all  right,  and  not  turned  off 
before  adding  the  water  ; and  never  put  more  salts  to  the  solu- 
tion in  use,  as  it  is  only  wasted ; but  as  soon  as  the  thermo- 
meter indicates  an  increase  of  temperature,  fresh  charge  the 
machine. 

The  salts  in  a.  combined  state  may  be  partially  recovered 
from  the  solution  drawn  off  by  solar  evaporation  or  boiling, 
and  afterwards  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  temperature 
of  prepared  ice  mixture  and  the  water,  previous  to  charging 
the  machine  with  the  salts  for  freezing.  These  salts  finely 
pounded  with  water  in  equal  quantity,  siuk  the  thermometer 
twenty-five  degrees.  The  method  of  preparing  cream  or 
water  ice  in  the  common  freezing-pail,  with  ice  and  salt,  is  as 
follows  : — Place  the  mixture  to  be  frozen  in  the  freezer  and 
close  it,  beat  up  the  ice  small  with  the  due  proportion  of  salt, 
put  it  into  the  tub,  and  insert  the  freezer,  which  must  be 
turned  quickly  round  ; and  as  the  cream  sticks  to  the  side, 
scrape  it  down  with  an  ice  spoon  or  wooden  spatula  until  it 
is  frozen.  The  more  the  cream  is  worked  to  the  side 
with  the  spatula,  smoother  and  better  flavoured  it 
will  be ; after  it  is  well  frozen,  take  it  out  and  put  it  into  ice 
shapes. 


WATER  ICES 

Are  essentially  different  from  cream  ices,  both  as 
regards  the  preparation  and  taste ; the  one  having  the 
richness  of  the  latter,  the  other  being  only  pure  water 
flavoured  by  fruit. 
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ICES 

Are  prepared  with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  which,  if  required, 
are  acidulated  with  lemon-juice  or  crystals,  flavoured  with 
their  essences  if  necessary,  and  coloured  agreeably  to  the 
receipt  for  the  same.  They  may  be  also  made  of  wine, 
punch,  liqueurs,  or  any  other  mixture,  according  to  taste. 

All  fleshy  fruits  must  be  boiled  and  pulped,  the  kernels 
to  be  pounded  and  strained,  with  the  fruit  mixed  to  a pro- 
per consistency,  sweetened  and  iced. 

In  forming  cream  ice,  should  the  cream  be  found  not  to 
freeze  so  quickly  as  you  wish,  add  a little  new  milk.  This 
applies  to  all  cream  ices. 

COLOURING. 

One  ounce  of  cochineal,  one  ounce  of  salts  of  wormwood, 
one  pint  of  water  ; boil  for  five  minutes  over  a slow  fire 
three  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one  ounce  of  roche 
alum  ; take  it  off  the  fire  before  you  add  the  last  two  in- 
gredients, which  must  be  put  in  very  slowly,  or  the  mixture 
will  overflow.  If  for  keeping,  use  clarified  sugar  instead  of 
water. 


STRAWBERRY  ICE-CREAM. 

Pick  some  fresh  strawberries  into  a basin  or  pan ; add 
sugar  in  powder  with  a quantity  of  strawberry  jam  equal 
to  the  fruit,  the  juice  of  a lemon  or  two,  according  to  the 
palate,  a small  quantity  of  new  milk,  and  a pint  of  fresh 
cream;  mix  and  add  a little  colour  from  the  receipt  given  ; 
freeze.  One  quart. 


APRICOT  ICE-CREAM. 

To  half  a pound  of  apricot  jam  add  one  pint  of  cream, 
the  juice  of  one  lemon,  six  bitter  almonds  pounded,  one 
glass  of  noyeau ; mix  in  a mortar ; rub  through  a hair 
sieve;  freeze.  One  quart. 
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GINGER  ICE-CREAM. 

Bruise  six  ounces  of  the  best  preserved  ginger  in  a mor- 
tar; add  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
one  pint  of  cream  ; mix  well ; strain  through  a hair  sieve  ; 
freeze.  One  quart. 

LEMON  ICE-CREAM. 

Take  one  pint  of  cream  ; rasp  two  lemons  on  sugar;  scrape 
oft'  into  the  vessel  you  are  about  to  mix  in  ; squeeze  them 
and  add  the  juice  with  half  a pound  of  sugar;  mix; 
freeze.  One  quart. 


ORANGE  ICE-CREAM. 

Rasp  two  oranges  slightly,  lest  the  cream  become  bitter ; 
squeeze  them  with  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  one  pint  of 
cream,  half  a pound  of  sugar ; pass  through  a sieve,  and 
freeze.  One  quart. 

VANILLA  ICE-CREAM. 

Pound  two  sticks  of  vanilla,  or  sufficient  to  flavour  it 
to  palate,  in  a mortar,  with  half  a pound  of  sugar ; pass 
through  a sieve ; put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  half  a pint  of 
milk;  boil  over  a slow  fire,  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
stirring  all  the  time,  the  same  as  custard  ; add  one  pint  of 
cream  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon  ; freeze.  One  quart. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

When  fresh  stawberries  cannot  be  procured,  take  one 
pound  of  strawberry  jam,  the  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons, 
one  pint  of  cream,  and  a little  milk  ; colour ; freeze.  One 
quart. 

RASPBERRY  ICE-CREAM. 

To  one  pound  of  raspberry  jam  add  the  juice  of  one  or 
two  lemons,  one  pint  of  cream,  a little  milk ; colour ; 
freeze.  One  quart. 
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PINE-APPLE  ICE-CREAM. 

To  half  a pound  of  preserved  pine-apple,  or  a raw  pine- 
apple  pounded  with  sugar,  add  sugar  and  lemon-juice  to 
palate,  one  pint  of  cream,  and  a little  new  milk ; mix  ; 
freeze.  One  quart. 


ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  a middling-sized  pine-apple,  cut  it  in  pieces,  bruise 
it  in  a mortar  ; add  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  the  juice  of 
one  lemon ; rub  them  well  together  in  the  mortar  ; pass 
through  a hair  sieve  ; freeze.  A few  slices  of  preserved 
pine-apple  may  be  added  when  frozen.  One  quart. 

ITALIAN  ICE-CREAM. 

Rasp  two  lemons  on  some  sugar  ; express  the  juice  of  the 
lemons,  to  which  add  one  pint  of  cream,  one  glass  of 
brandy,  one  glass  of  noyeau,  half  a pound  of  sugar;  freeze. 
One  quart. 

RATAFIA  ICE-CREAM. 

Take  one  pint  of  cream,  a little  milk,  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of  ratafias  ; put  them  in 
a stewpan  over  a gentle  fire  ; set  thin  as  custard  ; add  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon  ; when  cold,  freeeze  ; take  two  ounces 
more  of  ratafias  ; rub  them  through  a sieve,  and  add  when 
the  former  is  frozen  together,  with  one  glass  of  noyeau  or 
maraschino.  One  quart. 

COFFEE  ICE-CREAM. 

Take  six  ounces  of  the  best  Turkey  coffee  berries  well 
roasted  ; put  them  on  a tin,  and  place  them  in  an  oven  for 
five  minutes  ; boil  one  pint  of  cream  and  half  a pint  of  milk 
together,  and  put  them  into  a can,  take  the  berries  from  the 
oven,  and  put  them  with  the  scalding  cream  ; cover  till  cold  ; 
strain  and  add  one  ounce  of  arrowroot ; boil  like  custard,  and 
add  half  a pound  of  sugar ; freeze.  One  quart. 
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TEA  ICE-CREAM. 

One  pint  of  cream,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  one  ounce  of 
tea,  or  a sufficient  quantity  to  make  one  cnp  ; mix  with  the 
cream  ; freeze.  One  quart. 

CHOCOLATE  ICE-CREAM. 

Infuse  four  or  six  ounces  of  chocolate  ; mix  it  well  with  a 
pint  of  cream,  a little  new  milk,  and  half  a pound  of  sugar  ; 
strain  ; freeze.  One  quart. 

MARASCHINO  ICE-CREAM. 

One  pint  of  cream,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  two  glasses  of  maraschino  ; mix  ; freeze.  One  quart. 

PISTACHIO  ICE-CREAM. 

Take  one  quarter  of  a pound  of  pistachios,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  Jordan  almonds  ; blanch  and  pound  in  a mortar 
till  fine  ; add  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
one  pint  of  cream  ; pass  through  a sieve ; freeze.  One 
quart. 


NOYEAU  ICE-CREAM. 

One  pint  of  cream,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  two  glasses  of  noyeau  ; mix  j freeze.  One  quart. 

PUNCH  ICE. 

Take  one  pint  and  a half  of  lemon  ice  and  add  one  glass 
of  maraschino,  two  of  champagne,  and  one  of  rum  and  the 
juice  of  two  oranges  ; freeze.  One  quart. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

To  one  pint  and  a half  of  lemon-water  ice  add  one  glass 
of  white  rum,  one  of  champagne,  one  of  pale  brandy,  and 
half  a glass  of  warm  jelly  ; freeze.  One  quart. 
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ANOTHER  WAY. 

Easp  two  lemons  ; take  the  juice  of  six  lemons,  the  juice 
of  two  oranges,  half  a pint  of  tea,  one  pint  of  clarified  sugar  ; 
mix ; add  one  glass  of  rum  and  one  glass  of  brandy ; freeze. 
One  quart. 


LEMON  OR  LIME  WATER  ICE. 

Take  twelve  limes  to  one  quart,  rasp  three  or  four  of  them 
on  a lump  of  sugar  and  scrape  it  into  the  vessel  you  are 
about  to  mix  in,  squeeze  the  limes  and  add  the  juice  of  two 
oranges,  a pint  of  water,  and  half  a pint  of  syrup  ; freeze. 
One  quart. 

Obs. — If  lemons  are  used,  take  only  half  as  many  as  limes. 

ORANGE-WATER  ICE. 

Take  any  number  of  oranges  in  the  same  proportion 
as  limes  for  lime-water  ice,  and  proceed  as  in  the  lime-water 
ice,  only  rasping  one-half  of  the  oranges,  but  be  careful  not 
to  rub  the  oranges  too  hard,  or  the  ice  will  be  bitter  ; a table- 
spoonful of  warm  jelly  may  be  added  at  pleasure;  strain- 
freeze. 


GRAPE-WATER  ICE. 

. The  J’uice  of  four  limes,  the  raspings  of  one  orange,  a 
pint  of  water  and  half  a pint  of  syrup,  two  glasses  of  grape 
syrup,  one  glass  of  sherry  ; strain  ; freeze.  One  quart. 


PINE-APPLE-WATER  ICE. 

Take  half  a pound  of  fresh  pine-apple  bruised  fine  in  a 
mortar,  add  the  juice  of  one  lime,  one  pint  of  water,  and 
half  a pint  of  syrup;  pass  through  a sieve ; freeze.  One 

quart.  Pine-apple  may  be  added  as  described  in  the  receint 
for  pine-apple  cream.  * 
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CHERRY- WATER  ICE. 

Take  one  pint  of  cherry  water,  the  juice  of  two  limes,  half 
a pint  of  syrup,  one  glass  of  noyeau  and  a little  colour  ; 
strain ; freeze.  One  quart. 

CURRANT-WATER  ICE. 

Take  one  pound  of  currant  jelly,  the  juice  of  two  limes, 
half  a pint  of  water,  half  a pint  of  syrup  with  a little 
colour  ; strain  ; freeze.  One  quart. 

VANILLA- WATER  ICE. 

Pound  two  sticks  of  vanilla  ( or  as  much  as  may  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  give  a proper  flavour)  in  a mortar ; put 
half  a pint  of  water  in  the  mortar  so  as  to  get  all  out,  put 
it  into  a stewpan  with  one  pound  of  sugar,  boil  together, 
strain  through  a fine  sieve,  and  add  the  juice  of  one  or  two 
limes  ; freeze.  One  quart. 

VANILLA-CREAM  ICE. 

Boil  a stick  of  vanilla  in  milk  and  sugar,  let  the  milk  be 
cold  before  adding  the  eggs,  set  over  the  fire  and  stir  till  it 
clings  to  the  back  of  the  spoon ; break  eight  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  make  a good  thick  custard  of  the  boiled  milk  and 
vanilla  ; strain  it ; when  cold,  add  a gill  of  cream,  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  a glass  of  jelly  ( isinglass),  if  you  have  it. 

CREAM  ICE. 

Boil  down  two  seers  of  milk  till  reduced  to  half,  two 
chittacks  of  sugar,  one  tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  vanilla. 

TO  CLARIFY  SUGAR. 

Take  six  pounds  of  sugar  and  six  pints  of  water,  half  the 
white  of  an  egg  well  beaten  up,  and  mix  it  to  the  water  ; 
boil  ten  minutes,  removing  all  the  scum. 
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TO  PRESERVE  ICE  FOR  COOLING  WINES,  &c. 

The  ice  basket  or  box  must  be  thickly  wadded  with  numb- 
dar  ( a coarse  woollen  rug  made  in  the  country)  inside  and 
out,  and  this  wrapped  in  double  or  treble  blankets  or  cumb- 
lies,  large  enough  to  fold  over  the  whole ; if  a box  is  used, 
holes  must  be  made  for  draining  off  the  water  at  the 
bottom — a basket  is  therefore  preferable  ; it  is  to  be  kept  in 
a closed  dark  room  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house  that  can 
be  appropriated  to  it.  The  ice,  if  broken  and  loose,  must 
be  compressed  into  a ball  and  tied  firm  in  a cloth  (as  it 
dissolves,  the  cloth  or  bag  must  be  tightened) ; it  is  then  to 
be  placed  in  the  centre'of  the  basket  or  box,  which  should 
be  large  enough  to  contain  the  quantity  of  bottles  or  articles 
to  be  cooled  ; the  edge  only  of  each  touching  or  resting  on 
the  bag  of  ice  is  sufficient  for  as  many  bottles  as  can  be 
placed  in  this  position  ; carefully  wrap  up  the  basket  after 
removing  any  of  its  contents,  and  take  care  that  the  water, 
as  the  ice  dissolves  drains  off"  immediately. 
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VOCABULARY  OF  CULINARY  TERMS. 

ASPIC A savoury  transparent  jelly,  in  which  game. 

poultry,  fish,  &c.,  may  be  moulded  ; used  also 
for  garnishing  them. 

ASSIETTE  VOLANTE  . A dish  which  is  handed  round  the  table  only- 

such  as  fondeaus  and  other  preparations 
which  require  to  be  eaten  hot. 

BAINE  MARIE  ....  Any  flat  vessel  containing  hot  water. 

BLANQUETTE  ....  A fricassee. 

BOUILIN Quenelles  formed  into  balls  and  either  poached 

or  fried. 

BOUILLI Boiled  meat,  but  more  generally  boiled  beef. 

BOUILLIE  ......  A sort  of  hasty-pudding. 

BOUILLON Broth. 

BRAISE  A rich  seasoned  gravy  in  wh  ich  particular 

articles  are  stewed. 

BRAISIERE A braising-pan,  made  of  copper  or  tin.  deep 

and  long,  with  two  handles  and  a lining 
inside  with  the  same  to  help  to  take  out  the 
contents ; the  lid  indented  so  that  fire  may 
be  placed  upon  it. 

BUISSON,  EN  ....  Pastry  piled  on  a plate  like  a pyramid. 

CASSEROLE A stewpan,  or  rice  crust  moulded  in  the  form 

of  a pie  and  baked,  to  be  filled  with  mince 
or  pur^e  of  game,  &c. 

CONSOMME Clarified  rich  gravy  or  broth. 

COURT  BOUILLON  . . A preparation  of  vegetables,  herbs,  and  wine, 

in  which  fish  is  boiled 

CROUSTADE  ....  A case  or  crust  of  fried  bread,  in  which  purees 

of  game,  &c.,  are  served. 

CROUTON  A sippet  of  bread. 

DORURE The  yolk  and  white  of  an  egg  beaten  up  together. 

EMINCE The  fleshy  part  of  a fowl,  game,  or  meat 

chopped  fine. 

ENTREE  ......  A dish  of  the  first  course  served  with  the  fish. 

ENTREE  DE  DESSERTE  A dish  made  of  the  preceding  day’s  remains. 
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ENTREMETS  ....  Dishes  of  the  second  course  served  between 

the  meats  and  dessert. 

ESPAGNOLE.  OR  SPAN- 
ISH SAUCE  ....  A brown  gravy  of  high  flavour. 

FARCE Force-meat  of  chopped  meat,  fish,  or  herbs, 

with  which  poultry  and  other  things  are 
seasoned. 

FEUILLETAGE  ....  Puff  paste. 

EILETS  MIGNONS  . . . Inside  small  fillets. 

FONDEE A cheese  souffle. 

GATEAU A cake ; also  a pudding ; sometimes  a kind 

of  tart. 

GLACER,  TO  GLAZE  . . To  reduce  a sauce  by  boiling  to  a proper 

thickness,  sufficient  to  adhere  firaily  to  the 
meat. 

GRATIN The  burnt-to  in  a saucepan. 

GRATINER  ......  To  reduce  the  liquid  to  dryness  by  fire. 

HORS  D'CEUYRES  . . Small  dishes  of  the  first  course  served  as 

relishes. 

LARDOIRE An  instrument  for  larding  meat. 

LIAISON A thickening  with  two  or  four  eggs. 

MACARONCINI  ....  A small  kind  of  macaroni. 

MAIGRE Made  without  meat. 

MARINADE To  preserve  meat  or  fish  in  wine  and  vinegar 

with  seasoning  herbs. 

MARK To  prepare  the  meat  which  is  to  be  dressed  in 

a stewpan. 

MASK Is  to  cover  with  some  sauce  or  ragout. 

MATELOTTE A rich  stew  of  fish  (mostly)  with  wine,  &e. 

MERINGUE Covered  or  iced  with  a Meringue' mixture. 

MERINGUES Cakes  of  sugar  and  white  of  eggs  beaten  to  a 

paste  and  baked. 

NOIX  OF  VEAL  ....  That  part  to  which  the  udder  is  attached  ; the 

fiat  part  under  it  is  called  sous  noix  ; the 
side  part,  contre-noix  ; the  petites  noix  are 
found  in  the  side  of  the  shoulder  of  veal. 

NOUILLES A paste  made  of  flour  and  jrolks  of  eggs,  then 

cut  small  like  vermicelli. 

PAIN  DE  CEURRE  . . A pat  of  butter,  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce 

and  a half. 

PANER To  sprinkle  with  crumbs  either  fish,  cutlets, 

&c.  ; if  for  frying,  egg  only  must  be  added  ; 
but  if  for  boiling,  butter,  to  preserve  a good 
colour. 

Everything  that  has  bread-crumbs  over  it. 

To  trim  meat  of  skin,  nerves,  &c. 


PANURES  . 
PARER  . . 
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PAUPIETTES . .... 

Are  slices  of  soles,  fowls,  Ac.,  on  which  a farce 
of  the  same  is  thinly  spread,  rolled  and 
trimmed. 

PIQUEU 

Is  to  lard  with  a larding-pin  the  exterior  of 
veal,  fowl,  game,  Ac. ; and  to  lard  is  to  cut 
fat  bacon,  tongues,  Ac.,  into  small  square 
shapes  to  lard  through,  giving  the  meat 
a mottled  appearance. 

POELE  

Almost  the  same  as  braising  ; the  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  what  is  poeld  must  be  under- 
done, braise  must  be  thoroughly  done. 

PUREE  

Meat  or  vegetables  reduced  to  a smooth  pulp 
and  then  mixed  with  a sufficient  liquid  to 
form  a thick  sauce. 

QUENELLES  .... 

French  force-meat,  in  which  calf’s  udder  is 
generally  used  with  meat,  game,  fowl,  Ac., 
minced  in  proportions. 

RISSOLES 

ROUX,  WHITEO  R 
BROWN 

Small  fried  pastry,  either  sweet  or  savoury. 

Is  prepared  with  melted  butter  and  flour, 
either  boiled  white  or  fried  brown. 

SALPICION 

Is  meat,  mushrooms,  truffles,  Ac.,  cut  into 
small  squares,  all  of  which  must  be  dressed 
and  put  into  a very  reduced  espagnole,  and 
when  cold  used  as  directed. 

SAUTER  

Is  to  lay'fillets,  Ac.,  in  a stewpan.  after  having 
dipped  them  in  the  least  quantity  of  butter, 
with  a little  salt  and  pepper,  covered  with 
paper  to  exclude  the  dust,  and  set  aside  till 
dinner-time  : a few  minutes  before  serving, 
put  the  saucepan  on  a hard  fire,  and  when 
the  contents  are  done  on  both  sides,  drain 
them. 

SINGEE 

To  dust  flour  from  the  dredging-box,  which 
afterwards  must  be  moistened  in  order  to 
be  dressed. 

SPARGIIETTI 

STOCK  

Naples  vermicelli. 

The  unthickened  broth  of  gravy  which  forms 
the  basis  of  soups  and  sauces. 

TAMIS 

A strainer  of  fine  thin  woollen  canvas  for 
broths,  sauces,  Ac. 

TENDONS,  VEAL  . . . 

Are  found  at  the  extremity  of  the  ribs. 

TOURTE  

A delicate  kind  of  tart,  baked  in  shallow  tin 
pans,  or  without  any,  in  a crust  made  with 
fluted  tin  cutters. 

VOL  AU  VENT  .... 

Made  only  of  the  lightest  and  finest  puff-paste. 

ZITA 

Naples  macaroni. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


ORIENTAL  COOKERY. 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS 

The  culinary  processes  followed  by  the  Mussulmans  and 
Hindoos  of  Asia  differ  as  widely  from  each  other  as  the 
plain  household  cooking  of  the  English,  in  former  times, 
from  that  of  their  continental  neighbours  the  French.  In 
the  Indo-Sanskrit  receipts  meat  is  never  mentioned,  where- 
as in  the  Koran,  Niamut,  and  other  works  in  Persian,  the 
followers  of  the  Faithful  indulge  in  it  as  well  as  other 
luxuries,  the  produce  of  the  East— game,  meat,  fowl,  fish 
with  spices  and  other  condiments. 

The  Hindoo  delights  in  cakes  of  wheat  and  various  grains, 
rice  dressed  in  different  ways,  curries  prepared  from  vege- 
tables, ghee  and  oil,  flavoured  with  spices,  and  the  acidity  of 
vegetables,  accompanied  with  chutneys  of  various  descrin- 
tions,  and  pickles  made  either  with  vinegar,  oil  or  salt,  and, 
above  all,  milk  and  ghee. 

The  Mussulman  prepares  his  food  more  substantially,  using 
meat  freely,  but,  from  the  mode  of  dressing  the  latter,  knives 
and  forks  are  superfluous,  for  after  their  meat  has  been 
roasted  or  broiled  it  is  in  the  driest  state  possible,  and  may 
be  torn  asunder  with  ease  ; the  same  with  their  boiled  meat, 
rendering  both  nearly  as  indigestible  as  leather. 

The  native  fire-place  is  made  with  clay,  the  two  sides  of 
equal  length,  the  centre  having  a convex  surface  to  raise  the 
fire,  so  that  the  heat  may  be  as  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
as  possible.  They  fry  their  cakes  on  brass,  iron,  or  earthen 
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dislies ; the  two  former  generally  have  rings  or  handles 
attached  ; the  vessels  in  which  they  dress  pullaos,  carries, 
&c.,  are  made  of  the  same  materials;  a wooden  roller, 
similar  to  an  English  rolling-pin,  is  used  for  cakes  and  rub- 
bing down  moistened  substances  on  a slab  of  stone ; a long 
iron  flat  spoon  and  ladle,  and  one  bored  with  holes,  serve  to 
add,  remove,  or  stir  the  ingredients  while  cooking.  A vege- 
table cutter  and  scraper,  a flat  stone  with  roller  for  grinding 
the  curry  mussalahs,  an  iron  or  stone  mortar  and  pestle,  with 
a coarse  knife  or  two,  form  the  principal  part  of  their  culi- 
nary apparatus,  and  is  chiefly  all  that  is  required  by  them. 

The  principal  dishes  of  the  Mussulman  are  pullaos,  cur- 
ries, brianees,  ashes,  and  cakes. 

PULLAO. 

The  pullao  is  a purely  oriental  dish,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  way  of  dressing  meat  intended  to  be  eaten  without  the 
assistance  of  a knife;  thus  venison,  meat,  kid,  or  poultry 
are  always  stewed  down,  and  the  gravy  containing  the 
essence  of  each,  with  onions  and  spices,  is  used  to  flavour 
the  rice,  and  the  latter  forms  the  principal  part  of  a common 
pullao.  When  meat  is  added,  it  is  either  roasted,  grilled, 
or  boiled  first  with  seasoning,  and  then  put  into  the  rice, 
and  rather  steamed  than  boiled  in  it : the  same  with  fish  or 
force-meat  balls.  When  the  latter  is  used,  a portion  of  the 
meat  is  generally  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
with  other  savoury  additions.  Therefore  to  make  a pullao, 
the  prescribed  quantity  of  rice  is  first  parboiled,  it  is  then 
removed  from  the  water  and  strained,  the  gravy  which 
has  imbibed  the  flavour  of  the  meat  is  added  to  it  with 
spices  and  onions,  and  occasionally  vegetables.  The  meat 
previously  prepared  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  sauce- 
pan or  cooking  vessel  with  its  contents  set  over  a charcoal 
fire  to  simmer  gently,  6ome  fire  also  being  placed  on  the 
lid  of  the  saucepan.  When  the  rice  is  sufficiently  dressed 
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the  pullao  is  served.  Occasionally  a part  of  the  rice  is 
only  flavoured  with  the  gravy,  and  the  rest  boiled  plain 
or  coloured,  and  melted  butter  or  ghee  poured  over  the 
rice  before  it  is  taken  from  the  saucepan;  but  if  the  pullao 
is  to  be  sweetened  and  made  a chasneedar,  this  is  done 
after  by  pouring  acidulated  syrup  over  it. 

Sometimes  the  rice,  or  part  of  it,  previous  to  being  boiled 
is  partially  roasted  or  fried  a light  brown  in  ghee,  in  which 
cloves  and  sliced  onions  have  been  added,  and  then  pre- 
pared ; but  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  the  first  essence 
of  the  meat,  game,  fish,  &c.,  forms  the  principal  medium 
for  flavouring  the  pullao  ; and  hence  a native  entertainer, 
in  asking  you  to  partake  of  venison,  game,  or  fowl,  would 
only  mean  as  to  the  pullao  so  flavoured, — the  articles  them- 
selves seldom  appearing  in  their  original  state. 

The  native  method  of  roasting  is  generally  over  wood, 
charcoal,  or  in  a closed  vessel,  with  a portion  of  melted 
butter,  onions,  spices,  &e.,  with  which  the  meat  or  fowl 
becomes  flavoured;  and  I may  here  remark  on  the  subject 
of  roasting  in  this  way,  that  it  is  by  far  the  cleanliest, 
especially  in  camp  or  marching,  where  the  wind  and  dust 
cannot  be  otherwise  kept  off. 

CURRIES 

Consist  in  the  meat,  fish,  or  vegetables  being  first  dressed 
until  tender,  to  which  are  added  ground  spices,  chillies,  and 
salt,  both  to  the  meat  and  gravy  in  certain  proportions 
which  are  served  up  dry  or  in  the  gravy  : in  fact,  a curry 
may  be  made  of  almost  anything,  its  principal  quality 
depending  upon  the  spices  and  other  condiments  being 
duly  proportioned  as  to  flavour,  and  the  degree  of  warmth 
to  be  given  by  the  chillies,  pepper,  or  ginger.  The  meat 
may  be  fried  in  butter,  ghee,  oil,' or  fat,  to  which  is  added 
gravy,  tyre,  milk,  the  juice  of  the  cocoanut,  vegetables,  &c. 
All  of  these,  when  prepared  in  an  artistical  manner,  and 
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mixed  in  tlieir  due  proportions,  form  a savoury  and  nourish- 
ing repast,  tempting  to  the  organs  of  scent  and  taste ; 
but  if  carelessly  prepared,  are  equally  as  disagreeable  to 
the  eye  as  to  the  stomach. 

BAGHAR. 

In  the  preparation  of  native  dishes,  the  term  “baghar”  is 
constantly  used,  and  the  only  explanation  to  be  given  of 
it  is  that  the  article,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  placed  with 
spices,  ghee,  or  the  substance  mentioned,  in  a closed  sauce- 
pan or  vessel  over  the  fire  where  it  is  simmering,  and  then 
giving  it  a shake  to  admit  of  its  imbibing  the  flavour,  and 
this  is  sometimes  directed  to  be  done  two  or  three  times. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  meaning  in  English  would  be 
to  give  it  a warm-up,  or  stir-up,  or  tossing  it  with  so  and 
so  ; but  the  native  idea  is  that  by  adding  one  substance  to 
the  other  and  placing  fire  on  the  top  of  the  lid,  as  well  as 
under,  that  the  preparation  has  the  flavour  driven  into  it 
by  this  means  : indeed,  if  the  lid  be  not  on  when  hot  spices 
are  added,  the  flavour  will  escape.  Again,  meat  or  fowl  is 
directed  to  be  rubbed  over  with  some  particular  article, 
such  as  basun  (flour  of  ground  horse-gram),  and  to  be 
immediately  washed  off ; after  that  some  spice  is  to  be  used 
and  treated  in  the  same  way,  or  even  Mooltan  mud  (which 
is  believed  to  be  an  ochre).  In  some  of  their  dishes  the 
paun  suparee  leaf  is  directed  to  be  used,  aud  even  metallic 
preparations.  Most  of  these  would  be  disagreeable  to  a 
European  palate,  and  are  therefore  omitted,  though  found 
in  the  receipts ; and  which  a literal  translation  for  natives 
would  require.  One  or  two  are  given,  more  as  a curiosity 
than  supposing  they  will  ever  be  tried,  however  piquant 
they  maybe  to  an  Asiatic  palate. 

BRIANEES 

Are  spiced  dishes,  resembling  a mixture  of  pullao  and 
curry  : the  meat,  fish,  or  cheese,  &c.,  being  highly  seasoned 
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and  partially  fried,  then  put  into  a saucepan  with  other 
condiments,  such  as  rice,  gravy,  ghee,  milk,  dhye,  &c.,  in 
various  proportions,  covered  carefully  down  and  boiled  or 
steamed.  The  native  method  of  performing  the  latter 
operation  is  very  simple, — merely  placing  a cloth  stretched 
across  the  vessel  above  the  water,  and  the  article,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  put  upon  it  and  the  lid  covered  down ; 
or  by  putting  straw  or  grass  into  the  vessel,  so  as  to  be 
above  the  water,  and  placing  the  meat  or  cakes  upon  it, 
as  will  be  found  directed  in  several  receipts.  If  they  wish 
to  prevent  a substance  from  being  burnt  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  in  which  it  is  cooked,  from  its  being  covered  over 
and  out  of  sight,  they  lay  slices  of  bamboo  split  across,  the 
bottom,  and  place  the  article  upon  them.  Something  similar 
is  not  unusual  in  European  cookery. 

KHUBABS 

* Are  meat  and  vegetables  cut  into  slices  and  spiced,  and 
then  strong  on  wires  or  wooden  skewers  and  roasted  or 
fried  ; served  dry  or  with  gravy,  or  else  pounded  with  spices 
formed  into  balls  and  fried  or  roasted. 

ASH. 

This  is  composed  of  meat,  flour,  pulse,  vegetables,  fruit, 
sugar,  milk,  dhye,  and  spices  in  various  quantities,  and 
from  the  manner  of  preparing  in  some  instances  resembles 
a hotch-potch ; in  others,  cakes  are  stewed,  and  some 
approach  a simple  porridge. 

BREAD  AND  CAKES 

All  differ  widely  from  the  European,  and  would  not 
generally  be  approved  of,  the  dough  being  heavy  from  the 
use  of  leaven  and  its  exclusion  fiom  other  fermenting  sub- 
stances. 

Obs. — The  best  kind  are  “bakrkhani”  and  “sheer  mahl.” 
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CHUTNRYS 

Are  composed  of  every  description  of  edible  vegetable.? 
made  hot  with  chillies,  mustard,  pepper,  &c.,  and  are  both 
sweet  and  sour,  according  to  the  material. 

ASH  MAKOODEE  KOOFTA. 

Cut  the  mutton  into  small  slices,  the  size  of  almonds, 
and  fry  it  with  some  of  the  onions 
sliced  in  ghee  ; then  add  as  much 
water  as  will  serve  to  dress  the 
meat;  when  done,  remove  it  from  the 
gravy  and  give  it  a “ baghar  ”*  with 
the  cloves  and  a little  more  ghee ; 
take  the  raw  minced-meat  with  the 
rest  of  the  onions  and  green  ginger 
chopped  fine,  the  salt  and  black 
pepper;  mix  or  pound  these  well 
together,  add  the  white  of  the  egg, 
and  form  the  mass  into  small  balls 
the  size  of  marbles  and  fry  them  in 
ghee  ; make  a syrup  with  the  lime- 
juice  and  sugar,  and  put  one-half  of 
the  fried  balls  or  kooftas  into  it,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
balls  into  the  gravy  first  made  from  the  meat,  with  the 
chillies  and  coriander  seed  roasted  and  ground  as  for  a 
curry  ; mix  these  well  together,  then  add  the  fried  meat, 
cinnamon,  and  cardamoms,  with  the  vegetables  previously 
dressed  ; grind  the  almonds  with  the  rice  in  a little  water 
and  mix  this  also  ; cover  the  saucepan  close  and  give  it  a 
boil  for  a few  minutes,  when  remove  from  the  fire  and  add 
the  fried  balls  and  syrup.  Serve  with  the  saffron  sprinkled 
over  it  ( Crocus  Sativus ). 

N.B. — For  native  or  Hindustanee  terms  for  the  several 
ingredients  named  in  this  and  all  subsequent  recipes,  vide 
* For  an  explanation  of  this  terra,  see  p.  362. 


Mutton  4 . 

Minced-meat 
Ghee  . . . 

Egg 

Onions  . . 
Soya  greens  ~) 
Puluk 

Chukunder  ( 
Carrots  . [ 
Sugar  . . | 

Lime-juice  J 
Cinnamon 
Cloves  . . 1 
Cardamoms  J 
Saffron  . . 

Almonds  . 
Black  pepper 
Coriander  seed 
Chillies  . . 
Green  ginger 
Salt  . . . 
Ground  . . 


1 seer. 

4 „ 

4 ii 
one. 
4 seer. 


4 sr.  each. 


2 mashas. 
14  do.  ea. 

1 maslia. 

9 „ 

4 tolah. 

4 „ 

2 mashas. 

2 tolahs. 

3 „ 

4 „ 
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Glossary  of  Terms  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  terms', 
if  not  found  under  the  head  of  “ Ingredients  for  Curry-stuff,” 
will  be  found  in  the  list  headed  “Glossary  of  Terms,”  which 
follows  the  “Ingredients  for  Curry-stuff.” 


ASH  MASTHANA. 


Place  the  meat  in  an  empty  vessel  over  the  fire,  allow  it  to 


Mutton  . . 1 seer. 

Ghee  ...  £ „ 

Onions  . . 4 mashas. 

Green  ginger  2 tolahs. 
Rice  ...  £ seer. 

Chuuuah, peeled  2 tolahs. 
Tyre  ...  1 seer. 

Paluk  ...  i „ 

Cinnamon  . 2 mashas. 

Cardamoms  . A 
Cloves  . . ( 1 masha 
Chillies  . . C each. 

Saffron  . . J 

Mint  ...  1 „ 

Salt  ...  2 ,, 


draw  until  a scum  forms  on  the  meat* 
which  must  be  scraped  off,  then  slice 
the  meat  and  the  onions  and  grind  the 
“mussalah;  ”*  put  the  whole  into  a 
saucepan  with  the  paluk,  chunnah, 
and  the  rice  soaked  the  previous  night; 
add  the  saffron  with  some  water  and 
boil  it  briskly  until  the  meat  is  done; 
strain  the  tyre  and  add  it  with  some 
ghee,  a little  zeera,  salt,  a clove 
or  two  of  garlic  and  the  mint  chop- 


ped ; mix  the  whole  together,  give  it  a boil-up  and  serve. 


ASH  SUNGS  HE 'IE. 


Cut  the  meat  and 


Mutton 
Ghee  . 

Tyre  . 

Milk  . 

Rice  . 

White  chennah 
Blanched  7 
almonds  . ) 
Onions  . .A 

Carrots  . . ( 

Paluk  . . r 

Soya  greens  . ) 
Cardamoms  . ) 
Cloves  . . | 

Coriander  1 
seed 
Green 
ginger 
Salt 

Cinnamon 


1 seer. 

\ n 

1 ,, 

1 „ 

* 

2 tolahs. 


it  sr.  each. 

1 masha 
each. 

2 tolahs 
each. 

1 tolah. 


onions  in  slices  and  fry  them  in  ghee, 
add  a little  water  and  the  chunnah 
to  it,  and  boil  until  the  meat  is  done; 
strain  off  the  gravy,  fry  the  meat 
again  in  a little  ghee  with  the  cloves 
and  coriander  seed  ground,  until  it 
is  dry ; then  put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  the  milk  and  tyre  strained,  and 
give  it  a boil,  add  a few  tolahs 
weight  of  ground  rice  and  stir  it 
well;  throw  in  the  remainder  of  the 
rice,  together  with  the  spices,  carrots, 
soya,  and  paluk;  next  fry  the  almonds 
in  a separate  pan,  mix  the  wholo 


* All  the  spices  or  seasoning  ingredients  used  in  native  cookery  are 
called  “ mussalah,” 
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together  with  the  strained  gravy,  and  simmer  gently  until 
cooked. 

ASII  BOGURRAH. 

meat  in  pieces,  slice  the  onions,  grind  the 
mussalah  into  a paste  with  a little 
water  and  add  it  to  the  meat,  fry 
the  whole  in  ghee  till  brown ; then 
add aproportionate quantity  of  water 
and  simmer  the  meat  till  tender  ; 
next  knead  the  flour  into  a paste 
with  some  toddy  or  Jcvmmeer;*  roll 
it  out  flat,  double  it  into  six  or  seven 
layers,  and  cut  it  into  slices  about  two  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  in  breadth,  boil  these  in  water  and  add  to  the  meat, 
shake  the  whole  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes  and  remove. 
Serve  with  the  saffron  sprinkled  over  it. 


Cut  the 


M utton 
Flour  . 

Ghee  . 
Onions 
Green  ginger 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Cardamoms 
Capsicum 
Coriander 
Saffron  . 
Salt  . . 


}' 


1 seer. 

4 ,, 

4 „ 

4 „ 

2 tolahs. 

2 tolahs 
each. 

1 masha. 
1 tolah. 

1 masha. 
1 tolah. 


ASH  LINGRA  JAGURATH. 

Cut  the  meat  in  pieces,  grind  the  mussalah  into  a paste 
with  the  green  ginger  and  garlic, 
and  fry  the  whole  in  ghee ; next 
knead  the  flour  as  in  the  last  receipt, 
roll  it  flat  and  cut  it  into  small 
square  pieces,  strain  the  tyre  through 
a cloth,  and  boil  the  dough  thus  pre- 
pared in  it  with  the  chunnah  and 
boont ; then  add  the  meat  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  simmer 
till  tender  ; give  the  whole  a “ ba- 
ghar”  with  the  cloves  and  serve, 
sprinkling  the  saffron  on  the  top. 

ASH  LUNGARA  CHASNEEDA. 

Boil  the  meat  with  the  chukunder  and  carrots,  cut  into 
Mutton  . . . l seer.  slices  with  the  mussalah  ground  into 

Flour '.  | ” a paste  ; remove  from  the  vessel  and 

* Leaven. 


Mutton  . . 

. 1 seer. 

Hard  tyre  . 

. 2 „ 

Wheat  flour  . 

• i „ 

Ghee  . . . 

• 4 * 

Onions  . . 

• 4 „ 

Chunnah  . . 

. 2 tolahs. 

Boont  . . 

• 2 „ 

Cinnamon  .' 
Cardamoms  . 

2 mashas 

Cloves  . . 

each. 

Capsicum. 
Green  ginger 

. 1 tolah. 

Coriander 

• 11 

Saffron  . . 

. 1 masha. 

Garlic  . . 

. 6 „ 

Salt  . . . 

. 2 tolahs. 
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Sugar  . . . 

. A seer. 

Lime-juice  . 

• 4 „ 

Onions.  . . 

■ i „ 

Chukunder  . 

• 1 „ 

Carrots  . . 

• 1 

Paluk  . . ) 

A seer 

Soya  greens . J 
Cinnamon  . ) 

each. 

Cloves  . . f 

2 mashas 

Cardamoms . ( 
Saffron  . . ) 

each. 

Green  ginger 

. 2 tolahs. 

Capsicum.  . 

. 1 masha. 

Salt  . . . 

2 tolahs. 

Coriander.  . 

1 „ 

strain  off  the  gravy;  “baghar”  it  with 
ghee  and  onions,  add  to  the  gravy 
the  paluk  and  soya,  prepare  the  flour 
as  in  Ash  Bogurrah,  put  it  with  the 
gravy  containing  the  paluk  and 
soya,  boil  up  the  whole,  then  throw 
in  the  meat  and  remove  from  the 
fire  ; when  cold,  mix  in  the  syrup, 
sprinkle  over  the  saffron  ground  in 
water  and  serve. 


ASH  KOOSHTHULLEE. 


Fry  the  onions  in 


Mutton  ...  1 seer. 
Wheat  flour.  . A „ 
Ghee  ....  § „ 

Chunnah,  white) 
chunnah,  or  >2  tolahs. 


dhall 
Chuk under  . 
Carrots  . . 
Paluk.  . , . 
Native  greens 
Saffron  . . 
Onions  . . 
Sugar . . . 
Green  ginger 
Cloves  . 
Cardamoms 
Capsicums 
Cinnamon  . 
Lime-juice. 
Salt  . . . 


. i seer. 
* 


}* 


er  . 


1 masha. 
A seer. 

4 „ 

1 tolah. 


1 masha 
each. 

2 mashas. 
A seer. 

1 tolah. 


ghee  till  brown,  cut  the  meat  into 
pieces  and  throw  it  into  the  stewpan 
with  the  coriander  previously  roasted 
and  ground,  and  fry  it  brown  ; add 
a seer  of  water,  and  simmer  till 
done,  next  boil  in  a separate  vessel 
the  chennah,  chnkunder,  paluk,  and 
the  carrots ; when  sufficiently  dressed, 
put  them  with  the  meat,  and  the  rest 
of  the  mussalah  ground  into  a paste ; 
knead  the  flour  with  water  and  make 
a dough,  which  form  into  small 
balls,  and  gradually  throw  them  into 
the  pot ; take  the  vessel  from  the 


fire,  remove  its  contents  into  a 
separate  dish,  mix  the  sugar  previously  made  into  a syrup 
with  the  lime-juice,  and  lastly  the  saffron  ground  in  a small 
quantity  of  rose-water  ; mix  this  with  the  whole,  when  it  is 
to  be  served. 


ASII  BAVURTHA. 

Take  half  of  the  meat,  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  fry 
Mutton  ...  i seer.  with  a part  of  the  pounded  mussalah 
Gheer  ” in  a Portion  Of  the  ghee  till  brown  ; 

Chunnah  . . . i toiah.  mince  the  remainder  of  the  meat,  and 
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Boont  . . 
Hard  tyre 
Onions  . 
Green  ginger 
Garlic.  . 
Cinnamon 
Cloves.  . 
Cardamoms 
Saffron  . 
Capsicums 
Coriander 
Salt  . . 
Garlic  . . 


seed 


. 1 tolah. 

. 2 seers. 

• 4 

. 1 tolah. 

i*  ” 

[2  mashas 
j each. 

J 

1 tolah. 

2 n 

2 mashas 


fry  itwiththechunnah  and  boont  and 
the  remaining  ground  mnssalah  ; 
knead  the  flour  with  water  and  form 
it  into  square  cakes  ; place  the  fried 
mince  on  one  side  and  turn  over  the 
other  so  as  to  enclose  the  meat  and 
form  a triangle  in  shape ; press  the 
edges  close,  fry  them  first  in  ghee, 
then  remove  and  boil  them  in  water 
mixed  with  the  tyre  ; now  place  a clean  pan  on  the  fire 
with  some  garlic,  cloves,  and  ghee,  throw  into  it  the 
meat  that  was  first  fried,  add  the  water  in  which  the  cakes 
were  boiled,  and  allow  the  whole  to  simmer  till  the  meat 
becomes  soft ; then  add  the  cakes,  remove  the  pan,  grind  the 
saffron  in  water  and  mix  it  with  the  ash. 


Jow,  or  Indian  ) , 
barley.  . . j 3 


Meat 

Onions 

Garlic 

Cloves 


1‘ 


masha 

each. 


ASH  JOW. 

Boil  the  jow  three  successive  times  in  a small  quantity 
of  water,  the  fourth  time  acfd  a little 
more  than  on  the  former  occasion 
and  continue  boiling  ; cut  the  meat 
in  pieces,  and  mix  it  with  the 
usual  mussalah  for  a good  curry 
and  dress  it ; when  the  meat  is  quite  soft,  strain  the  gravy, 
and  add  the  meat  to  the  boiled  jow  ; now  put  in  a clean 
stewpan  with  some  ghee  the  sliced  onions,  garlic,  and  a 
little  spice  ; place  it  on  the  fire  until  the  onions  are  browned. 
The  jow,  meat,  and  gravy  are  to  be  now  quickly  thrown  in 
and  covered , and  the  mixture  is  to  remain  only  a minute  or 
so  on  the  fire,  shaking  and  repeating  it  three  successive 
times.  This  latter  process  is  termed  by  the  Mussulman 
cooks  “ baghar.” 

ASH  MAHECHA. 

Grind  the  mussalah,  cut  the  meat  into  pieces,  and  fry 
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altogether  in  the  ghee  ; when  nearly 
dry  add  water  in  proportion  and 
allow  it  to  simmer,  next  form  the 
flour  into  a thin  paste  with  water, 
cut  it  into  small  cakes  and  throw 
into  the  meat,  shake  the  whole 
together  ; when  the  cakes  are  quite 
cooked,  “ baghar”  the  whole  three 
successive  times  ; allow  it  to  cool 
and  mix  in  the  lime-juice  and  sugar 
made  into  syrup ; now  bruise  the 
pistachios  and  almonds,  add  them  with  the  raisins  to  the 
whole,  and  serve  for  use. 


Mutton  . . 

. 1 seer. 

Flour  . . 

• i „ 

Ghee  . . 

• i „ 

Onions  . . 

• i „ 

Sugar  . . 

■ 1 „ 

Limes  . . 

• i .> 

Blanched  almc 
Raisins  . . 

mdsj  „ 

I 

Pistachio.  . 

nuts  . . „ 
Cinnamon  . ' 

* & sr.  ea. 

1 

Cloves  . . 

2 mashas 

Saffron  . . 

Cardamoms 

each. 

Green  ginger 

2 tolahs 

Coriander  . 

each. 

Salt  . . . 

. 3 tolahs. 

ASII  AGRA  SHEER. 


Take  any  quantity  of  prepared  dough,  spread  it  out  with 
a roller,  sprinkle  some  dry  flour  on  the  surface,  roll  and  cut 
it  into  very  thin  slices  and  expose  them  for  a short  time  to 
the  air,  then  boil  them  in  water,  when  remove  and  press 
them  gently  with  a cloth,  and  throw  them  into  warm  sugar- 
candy  syrup  and  milk,  when  it  is  fit  for  use. 

ASH  DERBAHESTH. 

Boil  the  milk,  make  the  sugar  into  a clear  syrup,  mix 
both  together  and  set  it  aside,  knead 
the  flour  into  a paste,  spread  it  with 
a roller,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  of  the 
shape  and  size  of  almonds  ; expose 
it  for  a short  time  to  the  air,  then  fry  in  ghee,  throw  them 
into  the  milk  and  syrup,  boil  the  whole  for  a few  minutes, 
after  which  it  is  ready  for  use. 

MYHE  JOGURATH. 


Wheat  flour 
Ghee  . . 
Milk  . . 
Sugar  . . 


seer. 


Strain  the  tyre  through  a cloth,  dry  on  the  fire  a little 
Hard  tyre  . 1 seer.  ^ie  rice>  pound  it  and  mix  into 

” the  tyre,  set  the  saucepan  on  a gentle 

fire  ; next  wash  the  remainder  of 
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tlie  rice  and  throw  it  in  ; when  nearly  boiled,  add  the  milk 
and  continue  boiling  until  done  : it  is  then  fit  for  use.  Add, 
either  salt  or  sugar,  according  to  taste. 


i seer. 

l 

b 


1 

8 

i. 

4 

2 


ANOTHER  WAY. 

Mix  the  tyre  and  milk  together  and  boil  them,  now  wash 

TT  , A , the  rice,  throw  it  into  the  vessel,  and 

Hard  tyre  . 1 seer.  . . 

Milk  . . l „ continue  boiling-  until  the  rice  is 

Rice  ' ' “ ” sufficiently  cooked.  Sugar  or  salt 

may  be  added  to  the  taste. 

BKIANEE. 

ZAREBRIAN  PUNNEEZEE. 

Cut  the  cheese  in  small  round  slices  and  sprinkle  them  with 
the  mydha,  fry  in  ghee  till  brown, 
then  grind  the  cardamoms  and  saff- 
ron, mix  in  the  tyre  and  put  with 
the  cheese ; spread  on  the  bottom 
of  a saucepan  some  bamboo  sticks 
and  place  the  cheese  upon  them,  fry 
the  onions,  green  ginger,  and  curry- 
stuff  and  put  with  the  cheese,  then 
parboil  the  rice  and  put  it  over  with 
a small  quantity  of  the  rice-water ; 
colour  a little  rice  with  saffron,  put  it  into  the  saucepan 
under  the  rice  on  one  side  and  the  green  chennali  dball  on 
the  other,  and  pour  over  some  hot  ghee  ; make  a plain 
biscuit  or  cake  with  a little  flour  and  water,  and  place  it 
upon  the  rice;  cover  the  saucepan,  put  a little  live  charcoal 
on  the  top,  and  boil  the  whole  till  the  rice  is  done. 

ZAREBRIAN  NOORMAHALEE. 

Cut  the  meat  in  large  slices  and  season  with  a little  salt 
and  some  pounded  ginger,  let  it 
Rice.  ...  l „ remain  for  half  an  hour,  then  soak 

¥yre  ‘ ‘ | it  in  the  tyre  for  an  hour;  put  half 


Cheese. 

Rice  . 

Ghee  . 

Tyre  . 

Onions. 

Mydha 

Green  chun-1  x 
nail  dhall  J i! 
Cinnamon  . 2 mashas. 

Cardamoms 
Clov 
Saffron 

Green  ginger  1 tolah 
Salt.  ...  2 


1 1 1 cl  11 1 U LI  . 4 

•damoms  j 
ives . . . > 

Iron.  . .J 


masba 

each. 
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of  the  ghee  with  some  sliced  onions 
into  a saucepan  and  fry  them  ; when 
the  onions  are  brown,  put  in  the 
meat  and  fry  it  a little,  then  pour 
over  it  a small  quantity  of  water 
with  the  coriander  seed  ground,  and 
boil  till  the  water  rises  up  ; add  the 
spices  and  mix  them  together  with 
the  meat,  parboil  the  rice  in  plain  water  and  put  it  upon 
the  meat;  have  ready  a little  rice  coloured  with  saffron, 
place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  rice,  spread  over  the  green 
chunnah  dhall,  and  pour  upon  it  some  hot  ghee  ; cover  the 
saucepan  close  and  place  it  on  a charcoal  fire  for  an  hour, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 


}* 


Onions.  . , 
Green  chun- 
nah dhall 
Cinnamon 
Cloves. 
Cardamoms 
Saffron  . 
Cummin  seed  1 
Green  ginger  1 
Salt.  ...  3 
Coriander 


k seer. 


1 masha. 

masha 

each. 

masha. 

tolah. 


seed. 


.1 


1 masha. 


1 seer. 

1 „ 

4 „ 

4 „ 

1 „ 

2 mashas. 


ZAREBRIAN  ROOMEE. 

Cut  the  meat  in  large  slices  and  season  it  with  some 
bruised  green  ginger,  coriander  and 
salt;  soak  it  for  an  hour;  grind  some 
cardamoms,  saffron,  and  cloves  with 
the  tyre,  rub  it  in  the  meat  and  let 
it  stand  for  a few  minutes,  then  put 
it  into  a saucepan,  adding  all  the 
remaining  spices  with  half  of  the 
ghee  ; soak  the  rice  in  water  for  half 
an  hour,  wash  it  two  or  three  times 
and  Put  it  over  the  meat,  pour  upon 
it  half  a seer  of  water  with  the  remaining  ghee,  and  cover 
the  saucepan  close  ; place  some  charcoal  fire  upon  the  cover 
and  let  it  gently  simmer  until  the  water  is  wholly  reduced.’ 


Meat  . . 
Rice.  . . 

Ghee  . . 
Tyre  . . 

Onions.  . 
Cinnamon. 
Cloves . . 
Saffron.  . 
Cummin 
seed 

Coriander 
seed  . . 
Salt . . . 


masha 

each. 


1 tolah. 
3 .. 


ZAREBBIAN  JUNTIIUR. 

Cut  the  meat  in  large  slices,  soak  it  in  some  bruised  green 
Meat  ...  2 seers.  ginger  and  salt  for  an  hour  o-rjmi 
Coarse  tyre  . 2 ” Je  cardamoms  and  saffron  with  half 

Ghee  - • • 4 the  tyre  and  coriander  seed,  add 
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these  together,  rub  over  the  meat 
and  let  it  stand  for  a short  time ; 
put  the  meat  into  a saucepan  with 
the  cummin  seed  and  spices  and  a 
little  ghee ; soak  the  rice  in  water 
for  a few  minutes  and  wash  it  in  two 
or  three  waters  ; then  mix  a little 
salt  in  another  basin  of  water,  and 
r it  well,  wash  it  again,  and  mix  it 
with  the  remaining  half  tyre;  put  it  over  the  meat,  cover  it 
close,  simmer  it  gently  until  the  tyre  is  dried  up,  pour 
over  it  a little  ghee,  and  let  it  stand  near  the  fire  for  an 
hour. 


Onions . ' . . 

i seer. 

Blnck  pepper 

2 mashas. 

Cinnamon 

4 ,, 

Green  ginger. 

2 tolahs. 

Cloves . . . 

) 2 mashas 

Cardamoms  . 

) each. 

Cummin  seed 

1 masha. 

Coriander  ] 

seed  . . J 

j-  2 tolahs. 

Saffron.  . . 

1 masha. 

Salt.  . . . 

4 tolahs. 

put  the  rice  into  it;  : 

ZAREBRIAN  KHOORASANEE. 


Divide  the  meat  as  usual,  and  soak  it  for  an  hour  with  the 


Meat  . , . 
Rice  . . . 

Tyre  . . . 
Ghee  . . . 
Onions . . . 

Cloves  . . . 1 
Cardamoms  . j 
Saffron.  . . ) 

Black  pepper) 
Cinnamon. 
Coriander  I 
Green  ginger  J 
Cummin  seed 
Salt .... 


2 seers. 

1 „ 
i 

1 it 

4 11 

2 maslias 
each. 

1 ditto. 

4 mashas 

2 tolahs 
each. 

1 masha. 
4 tolahs. 


juice  of  the  green  ginger,  some  fried 
onions  and  pounded  salt;  grind  some 
cardamoms,  cloves,  and  saffron,  and 
add  to  it  a little  coriander  seed, 
water  and  tyre ; mix  the  whole  to- 
gether and  rub  into  the  meat,  put  it 
into  a saucepan,  season  with  the 
curry-stuff,  and  pour  over  it  the 
remaining  ghee ; wash  the  rice  in 
two  or  three  waters  and  boil  it  till 


half  cooked,  put  half  of  the  rice  over  the  meat  with  a little 
water  and  the  remaining  half  of  the  rice  with  some  ghee, 
and  place  a biscuit  in  the  middle  of  the  rice;  colour  a little 
rice  with  saffron  and  place  this  also  under  the  rice  on  one 
side,  cover  the  saucepan  close  and  boil  till  the  water 
is  dried  up  on  a slow  fire,  then  remove  it  and  let  it  remain 
by  the  side  for  half  an  hour  longer,  when  it  will  be  fit 


for  use. 
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ZAREBRIAN  MAHEE. 

Cut  the  fish  in  large  pieces,  clean  and  wash  it  well  in 
three  or  four  waters,  rub  over  the 
gingilly  oil  and  let  it  stand  for  half 
an  hour;  then  wash  it  again  with 
water,  take  the  chunnah  and  anise 
ground  and  rub  well  over  it;  wash  it 
again  and  soak  it  in  half  of  the  tyre 
for  an  hour ; grind  some  cardamoms 
and  cloves  and  mix  it  with  a little 
pounded  salt,  some  juice  of  the  green 
ginger,  and  some  fried  onions  ; mix 
these  together,  rub  well  into  the 
fish,  and  let  it  remain  for  half  an 
hour,  then  rub  it  with  a mixture  of  tyre  and  saffron,  and 
put  it  into  a saucepan  with,  the  curry-stuff ; parboil  the  rice 
in  plain  water,  put  it  over  the  meat  and  pour  over  it  the  ghee ; 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  rice  a biscuit  and  a little  rice 
coloured  with  saffron ; cover  the  saucepan  close  and  place 
some  charcoal  fire  upon  the  cover  ; boil  it  on  a slow  fire  till 
you  hear  the  sound  of  the  ghee  bubbling;  then  take  off  the 
fire  from  the  top,  and  let  it  simmer  near  the  fire  for  half  an 
hour. 

ZAREBRIAN  MAHEE  BAYKHAR. 

Cut  the  fish  in  large  slices,  clean  and  wash  it  well  three 

Fish.  ...  2 seers.  0r  foUr  timeS  in  water>  soak  it  in  the 

gingilly  oil  for  half  an  hour,  then 
wash  it  again  with  water;  rub  it 
over  with  the  chunnah  flour  and 
wash  it  again;  rub  it  with  some 
more  flour  and  wash  it  again  ; bruise 
some  lemon  leaves,  put  them  into 
a basin  of  water  and  rub  the  slices 
of  fish  with  it,  tie  the  slices  of  fish 
in  a cloth,  and  boil  in  water  until 
nearly  done,  then  take  them  out  and 


Rice.  ...  1 „ 

Coarse  tyre  . A 
Onions.  . . \ ” 

Chunnah  flour  i 
Gingilly  oil  . 2 tolahs. 
Cinnamon.  . 4 mashas. 
Cardamoms  . ) 2 mashas 
Cloves . . . f each. 

Green  ginger  ) 2 tolahs 
Coriander  . J each. 
Saffron.  . .11  maslia 

Cummin  seed  f each. 
Anise  ...  1 tolah 

Ghee  . . . £ seer. 
Salt-  ...  4 tolahs. 


Fish  ...  2 seers. 
Rice  ...  1 „ 

Tyre  ...  4 „ 

Onions.  . . i „ 

Ghee  . . . | » 

Roasted  chun-  ) , 
nah  . . . J “ ” 

Cloves  . . . j 2 mashas 

Cardamoms  . J each. 
Cinnamon.  . 4 „ 

Saffron  . . 1 „ 

Green  ginger.  2 tolahs. 
Coriander  seed  2 „ 

Cummin  seed  1 masha. 
Anise  ...  1 tolah. 

Salt.  ...  4 mashas. 
Gingilly  oil  . 2 tolahs. 
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remove  the  bones  if  necessary  ; mix  up  half  the  curry-stuff 
and  saffron  after  it  has  been  ground  with  a couple  of  eggs 
spread  it  over  the  fish  as  for  a cutlet  and  fry  it ; put  a sauce- 
pan on  the  fire,  spread  into  it  some  bamboo  sticks,  place 
the  cutlets  upon  them  and  add  the  curry -stuff ; parboil  the 
rice  in  plain  water,  put  it  on  the  cutlet,  pour  over  it  a little 
ghee,  place  in  the  centre  a biscuit  and  a little  rice  coloured 
with  saffron,  and  cover  the  saucepan  close  ; put  some  char- 
coal fire  upon  the  cover  and  boil  it  on  a gentle  fire  till  you 
hear  the  sound  of  the  ghee  bubbling  ; then  remove  the  fire 
from  the  top,  and  let  it  simmer  for  half  an  hour. 

ZAREBRIAN  MAHEE  NOORMAHALEE. 

Scale  and  wash  the  fish  well,  cut  in  large  pieces  and  wash 
it  again,  then  rub  it  over  withgingillv 
oil,  set  aside  for  half  an  hour,  and 
wash  it;  grind  the  anise  seed,  rub 
the  fish  with  it  and  wash  it  again 
in  water,  then  rub  it  with  basun, 
mix  the  tyre  with  the  fish,  and  let  it 
stand  for  half  an  hour,  washing  it 
again  ; bruise  some  onions  and  green 
ginger,  put  into  a basin,  and  mix 
into  it  a part  of  the  curry-stuff  and 
a little  salt ; rub  the  fish  with  this 
and  fry  in  the  ghee,  then  add  a little  tyre,  and  boil  it  till  it 
is  dried  up ; take  it  from  the  fire,  remove  the  slices  of  fish 
out  of  the  pan,  and  rub  them  over  with  fresh  tyre  and  saf- 
fron ; spread  some  bamboo  sticks  into  a saucepan  and  place 
the  fish  upon  them,  pour  over  it  the  gravy  and  the  remain- 
ing curry-stuff;  parboil  the  rice  in  plain  water,  and  put  it 
over  the  fish  with  a little  of  the  rice  water  ; colour  a little 
rice  with  saffron,  place  it  on  the  rice,  and  pour  over  some 
ghee ; make  a biscuit  to  put  in  the  centre  of  the  rice ; 
cover  the  saucepau  close,  and  place  some  charcoal  fire 


Fish  ...  1 seer. 

Rice  ...  1 „ 

Ghee  . . . i „ 

Coarse  tyre  . J „ 
Basun  flour  ^ „ 

Onions  . . £ „ 

Green  ginger  1 tolah. 
Cummin  seed  1 „ 

Anise  . . 1 „ 

Gingilly  oil  . 6 „ 

Cardamoms  ) 1 masha 
Cloves  . . ) each. 

Cinnamon  . 2 „ 

Huldie  . . 1 „ 

Salt  ...  3 tolahs. 
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on  the  lid  for  a time ; then  take  off  the  fire  from  the 
top,  and  let  it  simmer  for  a few  minutes,  when  it  will  be  fit 
for  use. 


ZAKEBRIAN  KHASAH. 


Take  one  half  of  the 


Meat  . . 

Rice  . . 
Coarse  tyre 
Ghee 
Onions  . 
Blanched 
almonds 
Green  ginger 
Cinnamon  .) 
Cardamoms . J 
Black  pepper  } 1 
Cloves  . 
Coriander  seed  1 
Saffron  . . 1 
Salt  ...  3 


2 seers. 


1 

1 
4 
4 

.1* 

2 
2 


tolahs. 

mashas 

each. 

masha 

each. 

tolah. 

masha. 

tolahs. 


meat,  cut  it  in  large  slices  and  score 
it  with  a knife,  take  one  tolah  of 
the  green  ginger  bruised,  with  half 
of  the  curry-stuff  pounded,  add  the 
tyre,  salt,  and  some  fried  onions, 
and  rub  the  meat  over  with  these 
ingredients  and  keep  it  for  an  hour, 
then  put  it  into  a saucepan  and  add 
to  it  the  remaining  curry-stuff  and 
some  of  the  ghee  ; keep  it  on  one 
side ; cut  the  remaining  meat  as 
usual,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with. 


a proper  quantity  of  water,  some  sliced  onions,  green  gin- 
ger, fine  salt  pounded,  and  coriander  seed,  with  a little  ghee ; 
mix  these  together  and  boil  till  the  meat  separates  freely 
from  the  bones,  which  remove ; then  strain  the  gravy 
through  a coarse  cloth  into  a saucepan,  mix  into  it  a little 


tyre  and  the  almonds  well  pounded  ; “ baghar”  it  three 


times  in  ghee  with  cloves,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  reduced  to  one 


half  the  quantity  ; parboil  the  rice  in  plain  water,  mix  it 
with  the  gravy,  boil  till  the  gravy  is  nearly  dried  up,  then 
put  it  over  the  meat  with  some  rice  coloured  with  saffron  ; 
pour  over  the  whole  a little  ghee,  let  it  simmer  near  the 
fire  for  an  hour,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 


KHUBAB. 

KHUBAB  DARAHEE. 

Cut  the  meat  into  small  squares  ; season  it  with  the  juice 
Meat  ...  l seer.  of  the  green  ginger,  tyre,  and  salt ; 
i£atwog,,ee  * ” &ive  ifc  a “ baghar  ” in  ghee  with 

Green  ginger  2 tolahs.  some  fried  onions  ; roast  the  corian- 
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der  seed,  grind  and  add  it  to  the 
meat,  with  the  salt  and  a small 
quantity  of  water ; boil  it  gently 
until  it  is  nearly  dried  up,  then  mix 
in  half  of  the  curry  mussalah  well 
ground  ; shake  it  and  let  it  stand 
over  the  fire  for  a short  time,  when  take  out  the  meat,  set 
it  on  one  side,  and  put  in  the  pothee  ; boil  the  eggs  hard, 
cut  them  into  thin  round  slices,  likewise  some  onions,  and 
colour  them  red  in  the  juice  of  the  pothee ; sprinkle  the 
meat  with  the  saffron  ground  to  a powder,  stick  the  slices 
through  the  middle  on  a wire  or  wooden  skewer,  first  the 
meat,  then  onions  and  eggs,  and  so  continue  filing  until  all 
are  skewered  ; rub  the  remainder  of  the  curry-stuff  over 
them  and  fry  in  ghee,  when  add  a little  water  to  finish  the 
cooking.  Serve  them  up. 


:! 

der  |- 


Cardamoms 
Cloves 
Salt 

Coriander 
seed 

Cinnamon 
Pothee  greens 
Saffron  . . 


2 mashas 
each. 

3 tolahs 
each. 

4 mashas. 
1 tolah. 

1 masha. 


KHUBAB  THICKAH  MAHEE. 


Cut  the  fish  into  thin  slices  in  the  shape  of  dice,  rub  with 


Fish  ...  1 seer. 

Ghee  and  \ j seer  or  2 
onions  . j chittacks. 
Tyre . . . J seer. 

Cinnamon  . I 2 mashas 
Cardamoms  j each. 
Cloves  . . 1 masha. 

Coriander  . A 
Anise  . . f 1 tolah 
Green  gin-  f each, 
ger  . 

Gingilly  oil  2 tolahs. 
Black  pep-  A 
per  . . I 4 masha3 
Cummin  f each, 
seed  . .J 

Some  basun  (or  chunnah 
flour)  and  salt. 


the  gingilly  oil  and  wash  it  in 
water,  then  rub  it  over  with  the 
chunnah  flour,  let  it  remain  a short 
time  and  wash  it  off ; sprinkle  over 
the  meat  some  salt  and  the  juice  of 
the  green  ginger,  rub  it  over  with 
tyre  and  curry-stuff ; cut  some  onions 
the  same  as  the  fish,  and  stick  the 
pieces  one  by  one  on  a wire  skewer 
made  for  the  purpose  ; after  all  are 
filed,  roast  them  on  a charcoal  fire  ; 
while  roasting,  mix  some  water, 
tyre,  and  ghee,  and  baste  them  till 


they  are  done,  then  pour  over  them  some  fresh  ghee,  and 


they  are  ready. 
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KOOFTHA  MAHEE  SHAMY. 

Rub  the  fish  with  gingilly  oil,  then  wash  it  in  water  and 
rub  with  chunnah  flour;  soak  the  fish 
in  tyre  for  two  hours,  and  afterwards 
wash  well  again  ; set  aside  about  five 
tolahs  height,  cut  the  remaining  fish 
into  small  pieces,  and  give  it  a “ ba- 
ghar  ” in  ghee  with  some  fried  onions 
and  the  ground  coriander  and  salt ; 
mix  together;  when  done,  take  the 
fish  out  and  chop  it  up  with  a knife; 
grind  the  green  dhall,  khush-khush 
flour,  and  the  roasted  chunnah  flour 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  mix  with 
the  five  tolahs  weight  of  uncooked 
fish  the  anise  flour  and  tyre,  slice 
the  green  ginger  and  onions,  and  add  the  other  curry- 
stuff;  mix  the  whole  together  well  with  the  hand  and 
form  the  balls,  fry  them  with  one-fourth  seer  of  ghee.  If 
you  wish  to  fry  it  as  a kooftha  in  a mahee  tavah,*  do  not 
mix  the  anise  flour  nor  chop  the  meat  so  small ; but  if  to 
serve  as  a chasneedar,  put  the  koofthas  in  a pan  with  some 
sugar  made  into  a syrup,  and  fry  till  all  the  syrup  is  dried  up. 
K1IUBAB  THULAVEE. 

Cut  the  meat  into  thick  slices,  season  with  green  ginger 
juice  and  tyre,  give  a “ baghar  ” to 
the  same  in  ghee  with  some  fried 
onions,  shake  all  well  together  ; after 
the  tyre  is  dried  up  add  the  coriander 
seed  ground  and  roasted,  with  a 
little  water,  and  let  it  boil  till 
cooked  ; take  the  slices  of  mutton 
from  the  saucepan  and  strain  the 
gravy,  mix  the  mydah,  the  whites 
* A thin  iron  or  brass  pan  used  for  frying. 

H H 2 


Meat  . 

Ghee  . 

Tyre  . 

Mydah. 

Onions . 

Eggs,  two. 

Cloves  . . 

Cardamoms 

Cinnamon  sHHI 
Green  ginger  ) 1 tolah 
Coriander  . j each. 
Some  saltand  black  pepper. 


}' 


seer. 


masha 

each. 

2 masha8. 


Fish  . . . 
Ghee  . . . 
Onions  . . 

Ground  green 
dhall  flour 
Khush-Khush 
ground  . 
Roasted  chun- 
nah flour 
Anise  seed  . 
Chnnnah  flour 
Cloves  . . , 

Cardamoms 
Cinnamon  . . 
Black  pepper  . 
Green  ginger  . 
Coriander  . . 

Gingilly  oil  . 
Salt  . . . 
Some  tyre. 


1 seer. 

i .. 
i „ 

3 tolahs. 


} 2 „ 

1* 

3 „ 

1 1 masha 
J each. 

2 mashas. 

4 „ 

3 tolahs. 

1 „ 

2 „ 

2 „ 
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of  the  eggs,  the  pounded  curry-stuff,  and  salt  together  with 
the  hand,  rub  this  over  the  meat  and  fry  it  in  ghee.  If  you 
wish  to  make  it  as  chasneedar,  add  one-fourth  seer  of  lemon- 
juice  and  one-fourth  seer  of  sugar;  make  this  into  syrup,  and 
when  you  have  fried  the  khubab  thulavee  in  the  ghee,  put 
in  the  syrup  and  boil  until  all  the  gravy  has  evaporated. 

KOOFTHAY  KHUBAB  SHAMY. 

Mince  the  meat,  and  “baghar  ” in  ghee  with  some  fried 
onions  ; mix  with  it  some  of  the  salt 
and  ground  coriander  seed  with  a 
little  water,  shaking  the  pan  over  the 
fire  till  the  water  is  dried  up:  take 
the  onions,  green  ginger,  suet,  anise, 
andchunnah  flour,  mix  them  together 
with  the  meat,  and  pound  the  whole 
in  a mortar  ; then  add  the  ground 
curry-stuff  with  the  tyre  and  the 
white  of  the  egg  ; mix  all  well  to- 
gether with  the  pounded  meat,  form 
it  into  moderate-sized  cakes  or  balls, 
and  fry  them  in  the  remaining  ghee. 


Meat  ...  1 seer. 
Ghee  . . . h » 

Onions  . . i ,, 

Tyre  . ..in 
Egg,  one. 

Boasted  cbun->  2 tolaha- 
nah  flour  J 
Cardamoms  . I 1 masha 
Cloves  . • J each. 

Cinnamon  . . 2 mas  has. 

Green  ginger  I x tokh 
Coriander  . Y each> 
Anise  flour  .) 

Suet  ...  2 tolahs. 

Black  pepper  4 mashas. 
Salt  . . . 2 tolahs. 


THICKAH  KHUBAB. 


Egg  ...  one. 
Beef  ...  1 seer. 
Ghee  . . . i „ 
Onions  . . i „ 

Tyre  . . • i „ 

Black  pepper  I l masba 


Cloves 
Cardamoms 
Cinnamon 


.r 


each. 

mashas. 


Green  ginger)  j to]ah 
Coriander  Y each. 

seed  . .J 
Salt  . . . 1J  tolah. 


Cut  the  meat  in  thick  slices,  beat 
them  well  with  the  back  of  a knife, 
and  rub  them  over  with  some  salt, 
the  juice  of  green  ginger,  and  onions  : 
grind  some  curry -stuff  and  add  with 
it  a little  ghee  and  tyre  ; mix  these 
together  well,  andrub  over  the  meat: 
string  the  meat  on  a wire,  and  roast 
over  a charcoal  fire  ; mix  some  ghee 


and  tyre,  and  baste  it  while  roasting. 
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KHUBAB  KOOFLEE. 


Cut  the  meat  in  small  pieces,  slice  some  onions  and  un- 
ripe mangoes  and  fry  them  together  in  ghee,  then  mix 
some  curry-stuff  with  them,  and  rub  over  the  rolls  of  meat 
separately ; string  the  slices  on  a skewer  crossways,  and 
bind  the  whole  with  string  tight  together  and  roast  over  a 
charcoal  fire;  while  roasting,  take  a little  flour  and  pounded 
almonds  and  mix  in  the  tyre,  and  give  it  a “ baghar  ” 
with  some  cloves  in  ghee  ; apply  this  to  the  meat  while 
roasting. 

KHUBAB  BYHEZAH. 


Some  eggs. 
Meat  . . 
Ghee  . . 
Onions.  . 
Tyre  . . 
Blanched 
almonds 


1 seer. 

i .. 
t 


Make  a hole  in  the  eggs,  take  out  the  inside  and  keep  in 
a basin,  slice  the  green  ginger  and 
onions,  grind  the  curry  stuff,  beat 
the  eggs  well  and  mix  all  together  ; 
fill  the  shells  with  the  mixture  and 
close  the  holes  up  with  paste,  then 
boil  them  in  water;  when  they  are 
done,  take  them  from  the  saucepan 
and  remove  the  shells,  prick  them 
all  over  with  a fork  or  pin,  and 
string  them  on  a wire  skewer  ; cut 
the  meat  in  slices  and  boil  with  water 
as  “ Hegney  ;”  strain  the  gravy  in  a saucepan,  add  some 
ground  almonds,  tyre,  and  flour  ; mix  them  together,  and 
give  a “ baghar”  to  it  in  ghee  with  some  cloves ; roast  the  eggs 
over  a charcoal  fire,  and  baste  them  with  the  gravy  till  they 
are  properly  done. 

MYIIEE  KHUBAB. 


• 4 n 

„ 

£«,peppe:l  ™>» 

Cardamoms .)  eaC1, 
Cinnamon  . 2 mashas. 
Green  ginger  ) 1 tolah 
Coriander  . J each. 
Some  salt. 


Clean  the  fish  well 


Fish  . . . 
Ghee  . . . 
Tyre  . . . 
Meat  . . . 
Onions  . . 
Chunnah  flour1) 
Raisins  . . j 


1 seer. 

2 ” 
u n 

* » 

i „ 

it  seer 
each. 


and  cut  off  the  heads,  prick  them  all 
over  with  a fork,  and  rub  over  them 
the  gingilly  oil  and  keep  them  for 
two  hours  ; afterwards  wash  them  in 
water,  now  rub  over  the  anise  with 
the  cummin  seed  ground,  and  wash 
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Cloves 
Cardamoms 
Saffron 
Black  pepper 
Cinnamon 
Green  ginger 
Coriander  . 

Cummin  seed  I 1 tolah 


}' 

2 

3 

4 


maslia 

each. 

maslias. 

tolabs. 


Anise  . . . j 
Gingilly  oil 
Salt  . . 


I 


each. 
2 do. 


them  again  ; then  rub  with  chunnah 
flour,  after  a little  time  wash  it  off' ; 
soak  the  fish  in  tyre  for  two  hours, 
take  them  out  and  dry  them  ; rub  a 
little  ground  ginger,  salt,  onions,  and 
some  curry-stuff  pounded  over  them, 
and  let  them  rest  for  a short  time; 


mince  the  meat  well,  and  give  a 
“ baghar  ” to  it  in  ghee  with  some  fried  onions,  add  some 
salt  and  coriander  seed  with  a little  water  and  fry  it  well, 
take  some  onions  and  fry  in  ghee,  cut  the  green  ginger  thin, 
clean  the  raisins  well,  take  a little  ground  curry-stuff  and 
some  tyre,  and  mix  all  these  well  tegether  with  the  meat  aud 


“ baghar  ” the  whole  in  ghee  ; stuff  the  fish  with  this  mince 
and  sew  them  up,  rub  them  over  with  ground  saffron,  put 
them  on  a skewer  or  small  spit  and  roast  over  a charcoal  fire; 
when  half  done,  mix  some  tyre  aud  ghee,  and  baste  the  fish 
with  it  until  properly  roasted. 


1 


one. 
i seer. 


£ seer 
each. 


KHUBAB  KHANZ. 

Clean  the  goose  and  wash  it  in  water  two  or  three  times, 

then  dip  it  in  hot  water  and  prick  it 
all  over  with  a fork ; grind  some 
anise  and  coriander  seed,  mix  them 
together-  in  a sufficiency  of  water, 
strain  it  into  a saucepan  and  soak 
the  goose  in  it  for  two  hours  ; after- 
wards wash  it  and  rub  it  well  with 
ghee,  wash  it  again  in  water,  grind 
some  sandal-wood  and  mix  this  in 
the  water,  soak  the  goose  in  it  for  two 
hours  and  wash  it  again  in  water  ; 
grind  one-fourth  seer  of  onions, 
ginger,  and  salt,  and  rub  over  the  goose;  lay  it  on  one 
side;  mince  the  meat,  and  give  a “baghar  in  ghee 


Goose  . 

Meat  . . 

Blanched 
almonds 
Raisins 
Green  ginger 
Tyre  . . . 1 

Coriander  seed  J 
Onions.  . . i 

Chunnah  flour  ^ 


:Y 


2 maslias 
each. 


Cloves 
Cardamoms 
Black  pepper  1 masha 
Ground  san-  j { tolah. 

dal-wood  j 
Anise  . . 2 „ 

Cinnamon  . 4 „ 
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with  some  fried  onions ; add  in  it  some  ground  coriander 
seed,  water,  and  salt ; mix  together  and  shake  it  well 
while  frying ; fry  the  other  one-fourth  seer  of  onions  ; 
grind  the  curry-stuff,  and  mix  these  together  ; add  the 
raisins  after  being  stoned  and  cleaned  ; mix  all  these  with 
the  above  meat,  and  stuff  into  the  goose  ; sew  it  up  with  a 
string,  and  put  it  in  a saucepan,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water  ; boil  it  gently  (if  it  is  a young  goose,  boiling  is  not 
necessary)  ; when  it  is  half-boiled,  take  it  out  of  the  saucepan 
and  put  it  on  a spit  over  a charcoal  fire  ; take  some  of  the 
gravy  in  which  the  goose  was  boiled  ; grind  some  roasted 
almonds  and  a little  rice  in  the  same  gravy  ; add  a little 
tyre,  curry-stuff,  and  ghee  ; mix  these  well  together,  and 
baste  it  with  the  same  till  it  is  properly  roasted  ; after 
it  is  done,  rub  over  it  a little  good  ghee,  and  take  it  from 
the  fire. 

MYHEE  KHUBAB  GOOSTHIE. 


Mince  the  meat  in  pieces,  and  season  with  curry  stuff  and 
salt ; then  shape  them  like  fish ; boil 
them  in  ghee,  with  a little  water  in 
the  saucepan,  for  about  ten  minutes ; 
take  them  out  of  the  saucepan  ; rub 
over  the  meat  a little  chunnahflo  ur 
garlic,  and  curry  stuff  mixed  together 
and  fry  them  in  ghee ; have  ready 
some  water  mixed  with  garlic,  and 
after  the  slices  of  meat  are  fried, 
garlic  sauce,  and  let  it  remain  for 


Meat  . . . 
Gbee  . . . 
Onions  . . 
Cbunnah  flour 
Cinnamon 
Cloves  . . ) 1 
Cardamoms  . J 


1 seer. 

1 .. 

& i) 

ft  » 

2 mashas. 
masba 
each. 


Black  pepper  4 mashas. 
Green  ginger)  1 tolah 


Garlic 
Coriander 
seed 

Salt  . . 


each. 

1 tolah. 

2 .. 


dip  each  slice  in  the 


about  one  hour  to  cool ; separate  all  the  crusts  from  the  meat, 
when  it  will  taste  like  fish. 


KHUBAB  MYHEE. 

Wash  the  fish  well  and  cover  them  of  a sufficient  thickness 
Fish  . . . i seer.  with  some  common  paste ; roast  in  hot 

OnTons .’  '.  *.  \ ” wood-ashes  until  the  paste  is  of  a 

Cbunnah  flour  * ” brown  colour ; then  take  the  fish  out  of 
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one. 

mashas. 

masha 
each. 

1 masha. 


■ 4 

■I' 


Ef?g 

Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Cardamoms 
Black  pepper 
Saffron 

Roasted  A 
anise  flour  ( 1 
Coriander  * f 
Green  ginger  J 
Tyre  ...  3 tolalis, 

Salt  ...  2 „ 

Roasted  | 9 

chunnali  .J  " ” 


tolah 

each. 


the  paste,  and  remove  all  the  bones  ; 
take  one  quarter  of  a seer  of  raw 
chunnah  flour  and  the  fish,  mix  them 
well  together  with  the  ground  curry- 
stuff,  the  egg,  roasted  chunnah  flour, 
anise  flour,  and  tyre,  and  form  into 
the  shape  of  small  fish  ; put  some 
water  in  a saucepan,  spread  some 
grass  over  the  water,  and  place  the 
fish,  one  by  one,  on  the  grass  ; cover 


the  saucepan  close,  and  boil  till  the  fish  are  firm  enough  to 


fry  in  ghee  ; or  they  may  be  steamed.  If  you  wish  to  make 
a chasneedar,  take  half  a seer  of  sugar  and  one-fourth  seer 
lemon-juice  ; mix  these,  and  make  syrup  ; after  the  fish  are 
fried,  dip  them  in  syrup;  and  as  they  dry,  put  some  ground 
saffron  over  them. 


THOORAHEE  KHUBAB. 


1 seer. 
i 


Cut  off  the  tops,  divide  them  down  the  middle,  take  out  all 
the  inside,  and  rub  them  with  salt ; 
mince  the  meat ; put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan, and  add  some  curry-stuff ; give  a 
“ baghar  ” to  the  same  in  the  ghee, 
with  some  fried  onions  ; pour  in  a little 
water,  and  fry  till  the  water  is  dried 
up  ; stuff  the  mince-meat  into  the 
thoorahee,  tie  them  with  a string, 
file  them  on  a skewer,  and  roast  over 


Thoorahee 
Meat  . . 

Tyre  . . 

Ghee  . . 
Onions 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Cardamoms 
Black  pepper ) 
Coriander  ) j 
seed  . . j 

Green  ginger  1 
Salt  ...  2 


4 « 

4 

4 n 

2 mashas. 

I 1 masha 
^ each. 


tolah. 


a charcoal  fire;  when  they  are  becoming  brown,  have 
ready  some  curry-stuff,  tyre,  and  ghee  mixed  together, 
which  rub  over  them  till  they  are  sufficiently  done,  then 
sprinkle  them  with  plain  ghee,  and  remove  from  the 
spit.  Brinjals  and  cuddoo  may  be  dressed  in  the  same 


manner. 
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KHUBAB,  FOWL  OR  MEAT. 

Clean  the  fowl,  and  prick  it  well  over  with  a fork  ; roast 
the  coriander  seed,  and  grind  it  with 
the  ginger,  cardamoms,  cloves,  black 
pepper,  and  salt;  rub  this  into  the 
fowl  ; fry  the  onions  sliced,  with  the 
turmeric  pounded  in  ghee,  then  add 
the  cream  and  tyre  ; put  the  fowl  to 
loast,  and  baste  it  while  dressing 
with  the  cream  mixture,  to  which 
may  be  added  some  sliced  almonds, 
with  a few  kishmises  or  currants  with  the  stuffing.  A 
shoulder  of  mutton  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way. 


Fowl. 

Coriander  ) , . ...  , 
seed  . . j 1 clnttack. 

Green  ginger  2 „ 

Cardamom's . ) 2 mashas 
Cloves  . . / each. 
Black  pepper  1 masha 


Tyre 
Cream  , 
Onions 
Ghee 
Turmeric 
Salt  . , 


1 


2 chittacks 
each. 

4 chittacks. 
1 „ 

6 mashas. 

2 „ 


Beat  the  eggs  well 

Eggs  . . two. 

Ghee  . . 2 chittacks 

Gram  flour, 
parched  .j  2 tolahs’ 
Salt  ...  2 „ 

Bepper  . . 4 mashas. 

Coriander  ) „ 
seed  . . j 2 >> 

Cloves  . . ) 1 masha. 

Cardamoms  . j each. 
Onions  . . 1 chittack. 

Tyre  ...  2 „ 


KHAGINAH. 

up  ; strain  off  the  water  from  the  dhye, 
and  mix  the  curd  together  with  all 
the  other  articles  previously  ground 
very  fine  except  the  ghee,  which 
is  to  be  put  on  the  fire,  and  when 
properly  hot,  pour  in  the  prepared 
mixture  of  eggs,  &c.;  when  done  on 
one  side,  it  must  be  turned  on  the 
other  ; then  divide  it  in  squares,  and 
serve  it. 


SHANAII  KHUBAB. 


Take  a shoulder  of 


A shoulder  of  mutton. 
Ghee  . . 

Tyre  . . 

Onions. 

Cloves 
Cardamoms 
Black  pepper 
Cinnamon  . 2 mashas. 
Coriander  seed  1 tolah. 
Green  ginger  2 „ 

salt  . . . i* ;; 


i 

i 

A 

}' 


seer. 


masha 

each. 


mutton,  without  its  bone,  weighing 
about  one  seer ; prick  it  well  with  a 
fork  ; and  rub  it  over  with  the  green 
ginger  ground  and  some  salt ; fry  the 
onions  in  ghee,  and  give  a “ baghar  ” 
to  the  meat;  roast  and  grind  the 
coriander  seed,  and  add  them,  with 
some  water ; shake  it  well  over  the 
fire,  and  place  in  the  meat;  when  it 


Mutton 

Cream 


1 seer. 


— • ■ 1 4 chittacks 

Blanched  • > 

Is  .) 


. masha 
each. 
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is  half  done,  add  the  curry-stuff,  and  keep  it  on  the  fire 
a little  longer ; then  remove  the  meat,  put  it  on  a spit,  and 
finish  by  Coasting,  basting  it  all  the  time  with  tyre  and 
some  of  the  gravy  in  which  it  was  boiled  ; when  done,  poor 
over  it  a little  good  ghee  and  take  it  from  the  spit. 
khubab  khutaee. 

Clear  the  meat  well  of  bones  and  veins  mince  it  very 
finely,  and  mix  it  with  the  ginger  and 

onions  (duly  bruised)  and  the  other 
ingredients,  together  with  the  saffron 
made  into  powder ; then  take  the 
dhye,  put  it  in  a towel,  and  squeeze 
out  the  water  ; after  which  mix  in  it 
the  cream  and  the  almonds  ; put  the 
whole  into  the  minced  meat,  with  a 
part  of  the  ghee;  mix  these  well 
together,  and  make  into  small  balls  ; 
this  being  done,  take  the  remainder 
of  the  ghee,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  ; 

when  if  is  finite  Hot,  pot  io  the  balls,  ^ 

until  they  become  properly  brown ; then  take 
down,  and  add  the  lemon-juice. 

khubab  puksund. 

Place  the  dhye  in  a towd  ^ pieces,  and 

apply  to  it  the  juice  of  the  green 
ginger,  pounded  salt,  onions,  and 
the  coriander  after  being  roasted 
and  well  ground  together,  with  the 
lime-juice  and  some  saffron ; then 
mix  the  cream  with  the  almonds 
(peeled  and  bruised)  into  the  tyre, 
which,  together  with  the  ghee, 
apply  well  to  the  pieces  of  the 


. each. 

almonds  . J 

Ghee  . ••|iseer. 
Butter -milk. ) 

Green  ginger  1 2 chittacks 
Onions  • • r each. 

Dhye  • • ) 

Cloves  ■ • I 1 

Cardamoms,  > 

small  . ■) 

Saffron  and  1 4 mashas 

pepper  . 3 eaeB- 

Coriander  seed  1 chittack. 
Juice  of  4 limes. 

Salt  . • • 2 tolahs. 


Mutton 
Green  ginger 
Dhye  . . 

Cheese  . 
Onions  . 
Coriander 
seed 

Salt  . • 

Pepper  . 
Ghee 
Cream  . 
Almonds 


1 seer. 

2 » 

2 chittacks 


.12  - 
. j each. 


chittack 

each. 

a chittack. 

4 chittacks 
each. 


Juice  of  4 limes. 

Cloves  . .14  mashas 

Cardamoms  ) each. 
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mutton;  lastly,  cover  them  with  the  cheese,  and  tie  together 
with  a string ; place  these  on  a small  spit  or  skewer, 
and  roast  over  a low  charcoal  fire  until  they  assume  a perfect 
brown  colour,  when  they  are  ready  for  the  table. 


Mutton  . 
Ginger 
Onions 
Ghee  . . 

Tyre  . . 
Coriander 
Pepper  . 
Salt  . . 


1 seer. 

}1  chittack 
each. 

2chittacks. 

4 „ 

2 tolahs. 

8 mashas. 

1 tolah. 


PLAIN  KHUBAB. 

Apply  these  ingredients  to  the 
mutton  cut  in  pieces  in  the  same 
manner  and  strung  on  a skewer  as 
m the  foregoing,  and  fry  on  a slow 
charcoal  fire  with  ghee. 


Mince 


Meat 
Fowl 
Ghee 
Onions 
Tyre 

Cloves  . . . 
Black  pepper 


. i seer. 

• 1 „ 

• k „ 

• k „ 

• i „ 

.'ll  masha 
< each. 


MOORUG  KHUBAB. 

the  meat  well;  fry  some  onions  in  ghee,  and  mix 
with  the  meat;  give  a “ baghar”  to 
it  in  ghee,  and  put  in  it  a little  salt, 
water,  and  some  ground  coriander 
seed  ; mix  these  together,  and  sim- 
mer till  the  water  is  dried  up  ; clean 
the  fowl,  and  wash  it  well ; rub  it  all 
over  with  a little  juice  of  onions 
and  gieen  ginger  ; add  some  curry- 
stuff  to  the  minced  meat ; stuff  the 
fowl  with  it,  and  close  it  up  ; spit  the  fowl,  and  rub  over  it 
a part  of  the  ground  curry-stuff  mixed  with  tyre  • mix  the 
remaining  curry-stuff  with  some  tyre,  ghee,  and  a little 
water  with  which  continue  to  baste  the  fowl  till  well 
roasted  ; then  pour  over  it  a little  ghee,  and  remove  it  from 


Cardamoms 
Green  ginger  1 1 tolah 
Coriander  . f each. 
Cinnamon  . 2 mashas. 

Salt  . . . tolahs. 


the  fire. 
Mince 


Mutton 
Ghee  . . 
Onions  . . 
Cloves  . . 

Cardamoms 
Black  pepper 


KHEEMAH  KHUBAB. 

the  meat  and  cut  the  green  ginger  and  onions  in 
1 seer.  small  pieces  ; grind  the  curry-stuff 
i „ with  a little  ghee;  mix  all  together, 
| 1 masha  and  form  into  moderate-sized  balls; 


stick  them  on 


a wire,  and  fasten 
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Green  ginger . > 1 tolah  with  thread  ; roast  them  a little  over 
Coriander  each.  , . _ , , , , 

Salt  . . . lj  tolahs.  a charcoal  fire,  and  take  them  off  the 

wire  ; put  them  in  mahee  tavah,  or 
frying-pan,  with  some  ghee  and  water,  and  let  them  fry  till 
the  water  is  dried  up,  and  they  are  ready. 

KOREKAH  KHUBAB. 

Take  a fowl  or  a fish;  clean  and  wash  it  nicely;  grind 
some  salt,  with  some  pieces  of  green 
ginger  and  onions,  and  rub  over  it 
well ; keep  it  on  one  side  ; mince  the 
mutton,  and  give  a “ baghar  ” to  it 
in  the  ghee,  with  some  fried  onions; 
add  some  ground  coriander  seed 
with  water  and  salt ; shake  them 
well  together,  and  fry  them  in  the 
ghee  ; afterwards  mix  in  it  some  curry  powder,  and  stuff  the 
force-meat  into  the  fowl  or  fish  ; sew  it  up  with  thread, 
and  rub  over  it  some  saffron  and  curry-stuff,  with  a 
little  cinnamon  ; put  the  fowl  or  fish  in  an  earthen  pot ; 
pour  over  it  some  ghee,  and  close  the  top  with  a plate 
or  cover,  and  join  it  well  with  some  common  (flour)  paste, 
and  bake  it  in  an  oven. 


A fowl,  or  fish. 

Ghee  ....  1 seer. 

Onions  . . . £ „ 

Mutton  . . . | „ 

Cardamoms  . . I 1 masha 

Saffron  . . . ?"  each. 
Black  pepper  .) 
Coriander  seed  \ I tolah 
Green  ginger  J each. 
Salt  ....  2 tolahs. 

Cinnamon  . . 5mashas. 


KHUBAB  HOOSSAINEE. 


Cut  the  meat  a little  larger  than  almonds  ; rub  the  pieces 


Meat 
Ghee 
Tyre’.  . 
Onions  . 
Cinnamon 
Cloves  . 
Cardamoms 
Black  pepper 
Green  ginger 
Coriander  . 
Salt  . . . 


1 seer. 

4 „ 

4 „ 

4 „ 

2mashas. 

1 masha 
each. 

1 tolah 
f each. 
14  tolahs. 


:} 


over  with  some  salt,  juice  of  green 
ginger,  and  tyre ; cut  some  onions 
in  slices  and  fry  them  in  a little 
ghee,  and  put  them  on  one  side, 
give  a “ baghar  ” to  the  meat  in 
the  same  ghee  ; when  the  meat  is 
getting  dry,  add  a little  coriander 
and  water,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 


on  a slow  fire  for  an  hour  ; after  the  meat  is  boiled,  file  it 
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on  a small  skewer  of  bamboo  or  silver  wire,  one  slice 
of  meat  first,  and  a slice  of  onions,  one  by  one,  and  so 
continue  to  file  them  on  as  many  wires  as  you  wish ; 
sprinkle  over  them  some  ground  curry-stuff,  and  fry  them  in 
a pan  with  ghee,  adding  a little  water  for  the  purpose 
of  softening  the  meat ; when  done,  remove  them  off  the  fire, 
and  serve. 

INGREDIENTS  FOR  CURRY  POWDER. 


FOUR  RECEIPTS,  THE  LAST  SPICED. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3 

No.  4. 

Coriander  seed  ... 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs 

. OZ. 

20 

12 

3 

1 

0 

To  be  well  roasted. 

Turmeric 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Pounded. 

Cnmmin  seed 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

Dried  and  ground. 

Fenugreek 

I 

1 

4 

0 

4 

Mustard  seed 

1 

1 

i 

o 

4 

f Dried  and  cleaned 

l of  husks. 

Ginger,  dried 

2 

2 

4 

1 

0 

Black  pepper 

2 

1 

l 

1 

0 

Dried  chillies 

1 

2 

l 

0 

12 

Poppy  seed 

2 

2 

l 

0 

12 

Garlic* 

2 

1 

l 

0 

12 

Cardamoms 

2 

1 

l 

0 

8 

1 

Cinnamon  ... 

2 

1 

i 

0 

8 | 

>- Pounded. 

Salt  in  proportion  to  be  added  when  using  the  curry  pow 
der,  as  well  as  garlic  or  shalots. 


The  whole  to  be  cleaned,  dried,  pounded,  and  sifted,  then 
properly  mixed  together  and  put  into  bottles,  well  corked. 
A table-spoonful  is  sufficient  for  a chicken  or  fowl  curry. 


* T?lly  °miUed  in  makiDg  curry  powder  ^tended  for  keeping,  on 
account  of  its  moisture  and  becoming  mouldy. 
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INGREDIENTS  FOR  A CURRY. 

TO  BE  ADDED  TO  FOWI-,  MEAT,  OR  FISH. 

Two  table-spoonsful  of  ghee,  one  small  onion,  two  shreds 
of  garlic,  huldie  eight  mashas,  green  ginger  one  tolah,  a slice 
of  cocoa-nut  ground,  one  dessert-spoonful  of  salt,  one  table- 
spoonful of  coriander  seed  roasted,  twelve  dried  chillies,  a 
table-spoonful  of  chironjie  or  khush-khush  seeds. 

A very  excellent  mild  curry  is  generally  prepared  on  the 
Coast,  where  cocoa-nuts  are  abundant,  in  the  following  man- 
ner, either  with  fowl,  meat,  fish,  or  prawns  : — Scrape  or  grate 
fine  the  inside  of  a ripe  cocoa-nut;  place  it  in  a basin,  and 
pour  half  a pint  of  boiling  water  upon  it ; let  it  stand  with- 
out stirring  for  a minute  or  two  ; then  strain  it  off,  and  set  it 
on  one  side ; again  replace  the  ground  nut  in  a basin,  and 
repeat  the  process  with  about  one  pint  or  less  of  hot  water  ; 
stir  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  a short  time  ; strain  this  into  the 
saucepan  in  which  the  curry  is  to  be  dressed,  adding  the 
meat,  fowl,  or  fish,  with  the  following  ingredients  : — 

If  fish  is  to  be  curried,  clean  and  cut  it  into  slices  ; if 
prawns,  add  them  whole  ; crabs  or  lobsters  must  be  picked 
from  the  shell ; fowls  or  chicken  carefully  cut  up  into  joints, 
and  meat  in  slices ; place  either  of  these  in  the  cocoa-nut 
water,  with  a clove  of  garlic,  and  one  or  two  onions  shred,  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  turmeric  pounded,  six  green  chillies 
divided  in  half,  and  a few  slices  of  green  ginger,  with  a 
moderate  portion  of  salt,  and  let  it  boil  ; as  the  meat,  fowl,  or 
fish  is  nearly  dressed,  add  two  spoonsful  of  fresh  butter,  stir- 
ring all  together.  When  nearly  finished  dressing,  lastly 
add  the  first  portion  of  reserved  cocoa-nut  water  ; and  as  it 
boils,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lime  to  give  it  a proper  acidity. 
A few  slices  of  green  mangoes,  if  in  season,  may  be  boiled 
in  the  curry  ; and  if  the  gravy  appears  too  thin,  it  may  have 
a little  flour  rubbed  up  with  the  butter. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  three  table-spoonsful  of  ghee,  the  same  of  dhye, 
dried  chillies,  turmeric,  coriander  seed  roasted,  dried  ginger, 
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each  one  drachm  and  a half ; fenugreek  roasted,  poppy  seeds, 
black  pepper,  chironjie  nuts,  of  each  one  drachm;  twelve 
sweet  almonds  blanched,  cocoa-nut  half  an  ounce,  twelve 
cloves,  and  half  a lime  ; the  whole  of  these  ingredients,  with 
the  exception  of  the  almonds  and  nuts,  are  to  be  ground  up 
separately,  either  on  a stone  or  in  a mortar,  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  form  a paste;  the  almonds,  chironjie, 
and  cocoa-nut  must  be  pounded  together  ; and  where  these 
are  not  procurable,  a tea-spoonful  of  sweet  oil  may  be  sub- 
stituted. Curries  may  be  acidulated  with  dried  or  green 
mangoes;  green,  ripe,  or  salted  tamarind;  lime-juice  or 
vinegar.  In  England,  green  gooseberries,  apples,  stick 
rhubarb,  and  other  acid  fruits  may  be  substituted. 

Cut  up  the  fowl,  meat,  or  fish  into  its  proper  pieces  ; put 
them  into  a pan  over  the  fire,  with  some  sliced  onions,  and 
fry  until  brown  in  ghee  or  butter ; when  the  onions  and 
meat  are  nearly  done,  add  the  curry  ingredients,  and  simmer 
the  whole  gently  with  a little  water,  cocoa-nut  milk,  or 
broth,  if  more  gravy  is  required. 


CURRIES, 

QUOORMAH. 

Cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces  after  being  nicely  washed  ; 

then  grind  on  a stone  the  other 
ingredients  separately,  mixing  them 
together  with  the  butter  and  salt, 
and  rub  the  slices  of  meat  over 
with  it ; have  ready  seven  tolahs  of 
butter,  tyre  for  whey  of  curds) 
half  a pound,  salt  nine  mashas, 
cloves  one  masha,  cinnamon  one  masha,  cardamoms  in  pods 
two  mashas,  onions  cut  into  thin  slices  three  tolahs  ; then 
mix  the  whole  well  together  with  the  meat,  and  place  it  in  a 
well-tinned  saucepan  with  a cover  over  a gentle  fire,  stirring 

i i 2 


Mutton  . . 1 seer. 
Coriander  seed  1 tolali. 
Garlic  ...  3 mashas. 
Red  chillies  . 4 ,, 

Salt.  . . . 3 ” 

Green  ginger  6 „ 

Coriander  1 , . . . 

leaves  . . j 1 t01®'1’ 

Onions  . . 1 „ 

Butter  . . 12  ,, 
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it  occasionally,  until  the  tyre  and  gravy  from  the  butter  is 
absorbed,  leaving  the  meat  of  a nice  brown.  If  it  be 
required  to  make  the  meat  very  tender,  it  may  be  as  well 
first  to  simmer  it  gently  for  a time  in  some  broth  previous 
to  rubbing  it  over  with  the  first-mentioned  mussalah. 


ANOTHER  WAT. 


Slice  and  wash  the  mutton  several  times;  pound  the  green 


Mutton  . . 1 seer. 

Ghee  . . . | „ 

Tyre  . . . i „ 

Onions,  sliced  4 chittacks. 


Salt  ...  1 „ 

Cloves  . .VI  masha 
Cardamoms,  j each. 
Pepper  . . 4 mashas 

Gariic  . . 3 

Almonds 
pounded 
Cream 
Saffron  . . 1 masha. 

Turmeric  . 4 
Green  ginger  6 
Juice  of  5 limes. 


Is 

.led . V 


4 chittaeks. 
each. 


ginger  fine,  with  a little  ghee  and 
salt,  and  rub  over  the  meat ; then 
warm  the  ghee,  and  put  in  the 
sliced  onions ; when  "they  become 
brown,  put  in  the  mutton,  and  fry 
it  well,  adding  the  garlic  ground 
with  a little  water,  also  the  cloves, 
cardamom  seeds,  and  pepper  pound- 
ed ; when  the  meat  becomes  tender, 
put  in  the  cream  and  almonds,  and 
lastly  the  lemon-juice  and  saffron : 


after  a little  time  take  the  stewpan  down,  and  let  it  rest  on 


an  easy  charcoal  fire,  when  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes 


it  will  be  fit  for  serving. 


FISH  CURRY. 

The  native  way  is  to  cut  a seer  of  fish  into  slices,  dip  it  in 
a little  oil,  and  rub  it  with  pounded  raw  grain ; let  it  remain 
a short  time,  and  wash  it  off ; then  partially  fry  it  in  ghee, 
with  a sufficiency  of  salt  and  eight  or  ten  dried  chillies,  a 
pinch  of  fenugreek  seed  and  kala  zeera;  then  mix  a few 
dried  pounded  chillies,  some  turmeric  roasted,  coriander 
seed,  fenugreek  and  kala  zeera,  with  some  sliced  onions 
and  a clove  of  garlic  pounded  ; cover  this  well  over  the  fish, 
and  place  it  again  into  the  ghee,  with  the  fried  chillies, 
adding  sufficient  water  to  dress  it.  An  acidity  may  be 
given  with  tamarind  juice,  green  mangoes,  vinegar,  or  lemon ; 
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vegetables  may  be  added  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for 
vegetable  curries,  putting  in  a layer  of  vegetables,  and  then 
a layer  of  fish,  shaking  the  saucepan  to  prevent  the  fish 
from  breaking  and  burning. 

Obs.  The  vegetables  usually  added  to  the  fish  curries 
are  cauliflower,  fennel,  mathee,  mooringa  pods,  and  leaves. 


another  way. 


The  diied  chillies  to  be  well  pounded  in  a mortar;  then 


' | & sr.  each. 


Fish  ...  l seer. 
Ghee  . 

Dllye  . 

Onions  . .'a  „ 
Dried  chillies') 

Green  do.  M tolah 
Green  ginger  f each. 
Garlic . . , ) 

Salt.  ...  2 tolahs. 
Mathee  ka 
bajee  seeds  >- 1 to 
Zeera  . . ,J  each. 
Tamarind  . 2 tolahs. 
Turmeric  . ) 1 tolah 
Dhunnia.  ,j  each. 

A few  leaves  of  kotemeai 
(green  coriander). 


the  ginger,  garlic,  zeera,  mathee  ka 
bajee  seeds,  dhunnia,  turmeric,  and 
halt  of  the  onions  to  be  mixed  with 
the  dried  chillies,  and  all  well  pound- 
ed or  ground  up  together ; the  re- 
maining half  of  the  onions  to  be 
browned  in  ghee.  The  juice  to  be 
extracted  from  the  tamarind  and 
mixed  with  dhye,  ghee,  browned 
onions,  kotemear  leaves,  and  green 
chillies,  and  added  to  the  fish.  Let 
the  whole  simmer  until  done. 


TUliSTER  CURRY. 

Pick  the  meat  from  the  shell  of  a lobster,  and  cut  it  into 
nice  square  pieces ; fry  two  onions  of  a pale  brown  in  one 
ounce  of  butter;  stir  in  one  table-spoonful  of  curry  powder 
and  half  a pint  of  medium  stock,  and  simmer  till  it  thickens 
w en  put  in  the  lobster;  stew  the  whole  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  stirring  it  occasionally,  and  just  before  sending 
to  tab  e put  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  ; serve  boiled  rice 
with  it,  the  same  as  for  other  curries. 


an 


DRESSED  SALMON  CURRIED. 

Take  a large  onion,  cut  it  into  small  slices,  and  frv  it  i„ 
ounce  of  butter  till  of  a light  brown  colour;  put  it  into 
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three  quarters  of  a pint  of  strong  stock,  with  a table-spoon- 
ful of  curry  powder,  one  table-spoouful  of  Harvey  sauce, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste;  simmer  all  gently  till  the 
onion  is  tender,  stirring  it  occasionally ; cut  the  remains  of 
any  boiled  salmon  into  small  square  pieces,  carefully  take 
away  all  skin  and  bone,  lay  it  in  the  stewpan  and  let  it 
gradually  heat  through,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  long. 

Obs.  1’iesh  salmon  cut  in  slices  may  be  curried  in  the 
same  manner. 


FOWL  CURRY. 

Take  and  cut  the  fowl  by  joints,  and  add  to  it  some  sliced 
onions,  green  ginger,  black  pepper, 
salt,  and  coriander  seed,  all  ground 
well ; wash  the  kabool  chunnah,  and 
boil  it  in  a little  water  till  it  becomes 
tender,  and  put  it  to  the  fowl ; strain 
the  gravy  into  a saucepan,  and  mis 
the  curry-stuff  well  with  it ; give  a 
“ baghar  ” to  it -in  ghee  with  cloves ; 
put  the  fowl  into  a stewpan  with  some  ghee,  and  fry  it ; 
then  pour  the  gravy  over  it ; let  it  simmer  for  a short  time, 
and  serve  it  up. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Cut  up  a fowl  into  joints,  aud  rub  into  it  a table-spoonful 
of  curry  powder,  with  a little  salt ; take  two  ounces  of 
butter,  and  fry  in  it  two  table-spoonsful  of  minced  onion ; 
when  it  becomes  a light  brown,  put  the  chicken  into  it ; fry  it 
until  it  becomes  a light  brown,  then  pour  into  the  same  half 
a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  the  fowl 
is  tender  ; when  to  be  dished,  add  a little  lemon-juice.  The 
above  should  be  dressed  in  a pan,  with  a lid  to  it,  so  that 
when  simmering  it  be  kept  covered. 


Ghee  . . . £ seer. 

Kabool  chunnah  J „ 

Onions  . . . ^ ,, 

Coriander  seed  1 tolah. 
Salt  ....  2 „ 

Cinnamon.  . V _ 

Cloves  . . . 

Cardamoms  .J 
Black  pepper.  1 masha. 
Green  ginger.  1 tolah. 


mashas 

each. 
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CHICKEN  CURRY. 

Take  a chicken  weighing  about  a pound  and  a half,  and 
cut  it  into  the  smallest  joints,  and  wash  in  water  ; sprinkle 
over  them  a large  tea-spoonful  of  salt ; then  cut  up  two  small 
onions,  and  fry  them  in  a chatty  or  stewpan,  with  a table- 
spoonful of  butter  or  ghee,  until  brown  ; add  now  the 
chicken  to  it,  and  fry  for  ten  minutes  longer;  this  being  dooe, 
add  two  table-spoonsful  of  curry  powder  (or  one  of  curry 
paste  and  one  of  curry  powder,  which  makes  delicious 
curry),  with  three  wine  glasses  of  cold  water  ; stir  all  well 
together  and  stew  for  ten  minutes  longer,  and  it  is  ready, 
when  you  will  have  a real  Indian  and  exquisite  curry.  The 
same  quantity  of  mutton,  veal,  pigeons,  partridges,  fish,  &c., 
may  be  substituted  for  chicken. 


MATHEE  KA  BAJEE  AND  FENNEL  CURRY  WITH  MEAT. 


Brown  half  of  the  onions  in  ghee ; having  pounded  the 


Meat  , . . £ seer. 
Ghee  ...  6 tolahs. 
Dhye  ...  6 „ 

Onions  . . 5 „ 

Green  ginger V 
Garlic  . 

Salt  . . 

Turmeric 
Dhunnia  . _ 

Dried  chillies  ' 

Green  do.  . J 
Some  leaves  of  kotemear. 
and  the  juice  of  one 
lime. 


;j5  „ 

4 tolah 
' each. 


tui meric,  mix  it  with  the  onions  ; 
grind  the  green  ginger,  garlic,  dhun- 
nia, and  dried  chillies ; mix  them  with 
the  turmeric  and  onions  ; then  put  in 
the  meat  and  dhye,  with  a little 
water  ; let  it  simmer  a short  time, 
and  keep  stirring  the  mixture  with 
the  meat  till  it  becomes  brown  ; cut 
the  remaining  onions  into  thin  slices ; 


Mathee  ka  bajee  and  fen-  mix  it  with  the  greens,  and  put  them 
nel,  a bundle  of  each,  • ,-i  , , r 

picked  and  cleaned.  m ^ ie  sancepan  with  the  curry,  and 

simmer  till  done  ; take  it  off  the 

fire,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lime. 


DOEPEA2A  THOORAIIEE,  OR  THURRI. 

Clean  the  thoorahee,  and  cut  them  in  small  pieces ; sprinkle 

Meat  . . , 1 8eer-  with  salt,  and  keep  for  an  hour;  then 

Thoorahee  . l ,,  wash  them  in  water ; fry  in  ghee,  and 
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Gheo  . . 
Onions 
Coarse  tyre 
Garlic  . 
Ginger  . 

Salt 

Turmeric 
Cinnamon 
Cloves  . . 
Cardamoms 
Black  pepper 


} 

} 


£ sr.  each. 

2 tolahs 
each. 

2 mashas. 
2 .. 


for  a short  time 


put  them  on  one  side ; cut  the  meat 
in  small  pieces,  and  wash  it  in  water; 
rub  it  with  some  pounded  ginger, 
onions,  salt,  and  garlic,  with  the 
tyre;  give  a “baghar”  to  it  in 
ghee  with  cloves,  and  boil  it  till  the 
tyre  is  dried  up ; then  fry  it  well  in 
ghee,  add  a little  water,  and  boil  it 
put  the  thoorahee  to  the  curry  ; stir  them 


each. 


together  with  a spoon,  and  simmer  it  for  a short  time 
longer. 

DOEPEAZA  HURWEE,  OR  ERVEE. 


Clean  the  hurwees,  and  divide  them  into  halves  ; put  them 
into  a vessel,  and  soak  in  several 
waters  to  sweeten  ; remove  and  dry 
them  in  the  sun  or  near  the  fire  ; 
after  which  fry  them  in  a little  ghee 
till  they  are  sufficiently  brown,  and 
lay  them  aside ; cut  the  meat  in 
small  slices  and  wash  it  in  cold 
water  ; pound  some  ginger,  onions, 
and  garlic,  squeeze  the  juice  and  put 
it  into  a basin  with  some  salt  and  tyre  ; mix  all  together  and 


Mutton 
Hurwee 
Ghee  . 

Tyre  . 
Onions 
Turmeric 
Green  ginge 
Garlic.  . 
Salt  . . 
Cinnamon 
Cardamoms 
Cloves.  . 
Black  pepper 


1 seer. 

1 „ 

£ „ 

£ ,, 

2 mashas. 
2 tolahs. 

1 ,, 

2 


masha 

each. 


rub  it  on  the  mutton  ; give  a “ baghar  ” to  it  in  ghee  with 
the  cloves,  and  boil  it  with  the  rest  of  the  tyre  until  it  is 


dried  up,  then  fry  it  well,  add  a little  water,  the  curry-stuff, 
and  the  hurwee  ; mix  them  together  and  simmer  till  the 
whole  is  done  ; when  ready,  grind  some  saffron,  stew  it 
over  the  meat,  and  serve. 


DOEPEAZA  RUTHALOO. 


Take  the  ruthaloo, 

Ruthaloo  . 1 seer. 

Ghee  . . . £ „ 

Tyre  . . . £ „ 


clean  and  cut  it  into  round  slices, 
take  some  salt,  the  juice  of  green 
ginger,  and  ujoovan,  mix  them  with 
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Green  ginger!  1 tolah. 
Ujoovan  . .J  each. 
Salt  . . . 1J  „ 
Cinnamon  . 2 mashas. 
Cloves  . .1  , , 

Cardamoms,  y1  ma?  ia 
Black  pepper  J e»ch. 
Turmeric  . 3 mashas. 


the  tyre,  rub  over  the  ruthaloo  and 
put  the  pieces  in  the  sun  for  two 
hours  ; take  half  a tolah  of  turmeric, 
grind  it,  mix  it  with  the  ruthaloo, 
and  give  a “ baghar  ” in  ghee  with 
cloves  ; then  add  some  water  and 


boil  it  gently  on  the  fire ; when  done,  put  in  the  curry-stuff, 
shake  it  together,  and  let  it  stand  on  the  fire  for  ten  minutes, 
when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 


KULLEAH  CHOWLAHEE. 

Take  the  chowlahee  greens,  wash  and  pick  free  from 
dirt,  grass,  &c. ; cut  them  in  pieces, 
put  them  into  a saucepan  with  water, 
and  boil,  then  separate  the  greens 
from  the  water  ; cut  the  onions  in 
small  slices,  fry  them  in  ghee,  and 
put  them  over  the  greens  with  some 
salt;  fry  the  garlic  sliced  in  ghee  till 
it  becomes  brown,  then  mix  it  with 
thegreens  and  give  them  a “baghar;” 
grind  the  green  coriander  and  add  to 
the  greens  ; when  tender,  put  it  to  the  curry-stuff  and  shake 
the  saucepan  well ; boil  the  eggs  hard,  cut  them  in  two,  place 

them  over  the  greens,  and  let  the  whole  simmer  for  a'  short 
time. 


Chowlahee 
Greens.  . 

Eggs  . . 
Ghee  . . 
Onions.  . 
Coriander, 
green  . . , 
Green  ginger  V 
Garlic 
Salt  . . 
Cardamoms 
Cloves  . . 
Cinnamom 
Turmeric  . 


■|  1 seer. 

. five. 

. \ seer. 

V ” 

ill  tolah 
j each. 

•J 


1 maslia. 
1 „ 

2 „ 

3 .. 


KULLEAH  MAE. 


Clean  and  cut  the  fish  into  pieces,  prick  them  over  with 


Fish 
Ghee 
Tyre 
Chunnah  flour 
Thillee  oil  . 
Onions  . . 
Tamarind 
Green  ginger') 
Coriander 
Garlic 
Aniseed 
Zeera 


:}* 


1 seer. 


each. 


r • I 


* 

I 

i 
i 

1 tolah 
each. 


the  point  of  a fork,  and  wash  the 
pieces  with  chunnah  flour  ; next  rub 
them  over  with  oil,  salt,  and  saffron  ; 
allow  this  to  remain  for  an  hour, 
then  wash  it  off;  rub  them  again 
with  chunnah  flour  and  tyre,  wash  it 
off  with  lemon-juice  ; lastly,  rub  the 
fish  with  the  aniseed  and  zeera 
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Salt  . . 

Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Cardamoms 
Capsicum 
Turmeric. 


ms.'j  1 


2 tolalis. 

2 maslias. 

mash  a 
each. 


ghee, 


1 tolah. 
and  when  hot 


ground  in  water ; when  the  fish  is 
thus  prepared,  grind  the  whole  of 
the  mussalah  and  mix  it  with  the 
fish,  place  a vessel  on  the  fire  with 
throw  in  the  pieces  and  shake  them 


gently,  grind  the  tamarind  and  pour  it  upon  the  fish,  cover 
the  saucepan  close  and  cook  it  with  a gentle  heat,  taking 
care  whilst  dressing  that  the  fish  is  not  broken  in  the  gravy. 


ANOTHER  WAV. 


The  fish  is  to  be  cleaned,  cut,  and  prepared  in  the  same 


Fish  ...  1 seer. 

Ghee  . . . i „ 

Kice  . . • & „ 
Onions  . . i „ 
Green  ginger  1 tolah. 
Salt  . . .12  tolahs 

Garlic  . . j each. 

Cinnamon  . 2 mashas. 

Cloves  . . ) 1 maslia 

Cardamoms.  J each. 
Turmeric.  . 1 tolah. 


manner  as  the  last ; grind  the  mussa- 
lah into  a paste,  rub  the  fish  over 
with  it  and  fry  in  ghee,  stirring  all 
the  while  ; then  grind  the  rice  in 
water  and  pour  it  upon  the  fish, 
close  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  and 
allow  it  to  boil ; when  sufficiently 
cooked,  pour  in  syrup  with  lime- 


juice  ; carefully  stir  the  whole  and  serve  it. 


BIZAH  SADAH. 


Boil  the  eggs  until  quite  hard,  then  take  off  the  shells  and 
separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks  ; 
cut  the  white  part  into  slices,  and 
put  the  yolks  into  a saucepan  with 
half  of  the  curry- stuff  that  has  been 
well  ground  up  with  some  salt,  black 
pepper,  a little  turmeric,  and  part  of 
the  ghee  ; mix  all  together,  fry  some 
of  the  onions  sliced  in  a little  ghee 


Eggs  . 

Ghee  . 

Salt 

Saffron  . 
Turmeric 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Cardamoms 
Black  pepper 
Lime  . . 


• } 


ten. 

J seer. 

1 tolah. 

A masha. 

1 tolah. 

2 mashas 
each. 

1 masha. 
one. 


to  a fine  brown,  add  to  the  eggs  and  spices  and  fry  them 
together  ; mix  the  remainder  of  the  onions,  saffron,  and  curry- 
stuff  with  a small  quantity  of  water,  and  boil  the  whole  for 
a few  minutes  ; squeeze  a lime  over  and  serve. 
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KULLEAH  BIZAH. 

Take  and  mince  the  meat  small,  give  it  a “ baghar ” in  ghee 
with  some  onions  sliced  and  fried, 
6lice  the  green  ginger  and  the  rest  of 
the  onions,  grind  and  mix  the  black 
pepper  and  other  spices  with  some 
salt,  and  add  this  to  the  curry  ; pour 
over  it  a little  water,  and  boil  it  to- 
gether till  the  meat  is  tender  ; boil 
the  eggs  till  hard,  then  take  off  the 
shells,  prick  them  with  a fork  all 
over  and  put  with  the  meat ; when 
the  gravy  is  nearly  dry,  grind  the 
almonds  with  some  rice  water  and 
mix  in  the  mydah  with  a little 
saffron  ; add  some  water,  boil  it  for  a short  time  and  serve 
it  up. 

DOEPEAZA  BILAEE  KHANEE. 

Cut  a quarter  of  the  onions  in  thin  round  slices  and  put 
them  in  a saucepan  with  a part  of 
the  ghee,  fry  till  they  are  brown  ; 
keep  on  one  side  ; take  the  remainder 
and  prick  them  well  with  a fork  all 
over,  pound  some  salt  and  season  them 
with  the  same ; cut  the  meat  into 
thin  slices  and  wash  it  well ; grind 
half  of  the  curry-stuff  and  turmeric 
mixed  with  tyre  and  a little  pound- 
ed salt,  rub  the  meat  with  this  and 
fry  it  with  ghee  till  perfectly  brown ; 
then  pour  over  the  meat  about  half  a seer  of  hot  water, 
put  the  onions  with  the  meat  and  boil  together  till  it 
is  done ; when  the  gravy  is  nearly  dried  up,  grind  the 
almonds  in  water  and  mix  them  well  together  with  the 
cream  and  pour  over  the  meat ; simmer  it  on  a slow  fire 


Meat  . . . 
Ghee . . . 
Cream  . . 
Large  onions 
Salt  . . . 

Turmeric  . 
Saffron  . . 
'lyre  and 
blanched 
almonds 
Cinnamon 
Cloves  . . 
Cardamoms  . r 
Black  pepper ) 


1 seer. 

i „ 
i „ 

H „ 

. 2 tolahs. 

• 1 „ 

. k masha. 

seer 
f each. 

. ^2  mashas 
each. 


. ten. 

. 1 seer. 

’ „ each. 

. 1 .. 


:} 


2 tolahs 
each. 


Eggs  . 

Meat  . 

Ghee  . 

Onions . 

Saffron 
Blanched 
almonds 
Rice  . . 

Mydah,  or  flour  2 tolahs. 
Roasted  cori-)  „ 
ander  seed  J i ” 
Green  ginger 
Cinnamon. 

Cloves 

Cardamoms  , 

Black  pepper  _ 

Turmeric  . 1 tolah. 


) 


2 mashas 
each. 


K K 
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till  the  gravy  is  nearly  reduced;  add  the  saffron  pounded  and 
fried  onions  with  the  meat,  and  let  it  stand  on  the  fire  fora 
few  minutes,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

DOEPEAZA  GHEELANEE. 

Cut  the  meat  in  slices  and  wash  it  well,  put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan with  a small  quantity  of  water, 
simmer  gently  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  then  take  it  from  the  fire 
and  let  it  cool ; put  it  into  a separate 
saucepan  with  a small  quantity  of 
water,  and  add  some  sliced  onions, 
green  ginger,  garlic,  pounded  salt,  and 
coriander  seed,  with  a little  ghee  ; 
mix  these  with  the  meat  and  dress  till 
it  is  done;  then  give  a “baghar”  to 
the  meat  with  the  ghee  and  cloves  ; 
grind  the  almonds  with  a little 
milk,  mix  it  well  together  with  the  cream  and  milk,  and 
strain  it  into  a saucepan  ; give' this  a “ baghar”  with  ghee 
and  cloves  ; boil  the  whole  up  three  or  four  times,  and  stir 
it  well  with  a spoon  ; then  add  the  curry-stuff',  meat,  and 
gravy,  simmer  them  together  till  the  gravy  is  reduced  to 
more  than  one-half,  when  it  is  finished. 

DOEPEAZA  HA  DUS. 

Cut  the  meat  in  large  slices  and  wash  it  well ; pound  to- 
gether some  ginger,  onions,  garlic, 
and  coriander  seed ; squeeze  the 
juice  into  a basin  and  pour  over  it 
the  tyre  with  some  salt,  mix  these 
together  and  rub  into  the  meat ; 
give  a “ baghar  ” to  it  in  part  of  the 
ghee  with  some  sliced  onions,  and 
boil  it  till  the  tyre  is  dried  up,  then 
fry  it  well,  when  put  with  it  the 
mussoor  ka  dhall  and  a sufficient 


a 


Meat  . . 

Ghee  . . 
Coarse  tyre 
Mussoor  ka 
dhall  or  red 
dhall 
Garlic 
Salt  . . . 

Onions  . . 
Green  ginger 
Cinnamon  . 
Cloves 
Cardamoms.  V 
Black  pepper  ) 
Turmeric 


1 seer. 

i „ 
i » 


1 tolah. 

3 „ 

J seer. 

2 tolahs. 

2 maskus. 

I 1 maslia 
each. 

1 tolah. 


Meat  . . 

Ghee  . . 

Cream 
Milk  . . 
Blanched 
almonds 
Onions  . 

Garlic 
Coriander 
seed  . 

Salt  . . 

Green  ginger 
Cinnamon  . 
Cloves  . A 
Cardamoms . > 1 
Blackpepper  J 
Turmeric  . 2 


1 seer. 

i „ 

i V 
1 „ 


1 

a n 

2 tolahs. 


maslias. 
each. 
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quantity  of  water,  which  boil  till  tender  ; when  sufficiently 
done,  “ baghar  ” it  in  the  remainder  of  the  ghee  with  some 
sliced  garlic,  saffron,  and  curry-stuff  well  ground  ; let  it 
simmer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  fire. 


Meat  . , . 
Ghee  . . . 
Coarse  tyre. 
Cream  . . 
Blanched 
almonds 
Onions 


1 seer. 
* 

1 „ 
i 


.}* 


4 


Green  ginger  \ 1 tolah 
Coriander  . j each. 
Salt  ...  2 tolahs. 
Cinnamon  . 5 mashas. 
Cardamoms . ) 

Cloves  . . vl 


Black  pepper  J 


each. 


KULLEAH  JOGOORANTH. 

Cut  the  meat  into  slices  as  for  a stew,  wash  it  clean  and 
give  a “ baghar  ” to  it  in  plain  ghee ; 
heat  a saucepan  and  put  into  it  a 
little  ghee,  when  it  is  melted  put  in 
the  meat  and  fry  it  well,  then  add 
a small  quantity  of  water  with  some 
sliced  onions  and  fine  salt ; pound 
some  green  ginger  and  coriander 
seed,  mix  this  with  the  meat,  and 
boil  till  the  gravy  is  nearly  dried 
up,  then  fry  it  well ; when  the 
meat  is  sufficiently  done,  grind  the  almonds  with  a little 
rice  water,  add  to  it  the  tyre  and  cream,  stir  and  strain 
it  into  a basin  and  pour  it  over  the  meat,  adding  the  other 
spices  ; boil  till  the  gravy  is  reduced  to  a sauce  and  serve. 

Obs.  If  you  mix  milk  with  a curry  instead  of  tyre,  it 
is  called  kulleah  seer  ; but  if  you  add  to  it  about  half  a 
seer  of  tyre  instead  of  milk,  it  is  called  kulleah  lowabdar. 

A dry  curry  without  any  sauce,  when  it  is  finished,  is  called 
a doepeaza. 

DOEPEAZA  PULWULL. 

Take  the  pulwull,  clean  and  cut  into  small  round  slices, 
put  them  in  a saucepan  with  a little 
ghee  and  fry  them  thoroughly  ; cut 
the  meat  into  small  slices  and  wash 
it  well ; grind  the  onions,  ginger,  and 
garlic ; squeeze  the  juice  into  a 
vessel,  put  with  it  the  tyre  and  a 
little  fine  salt ; mix  these  together 
with  the  meat ; give  a “ baghar”  to 


Meat  . 
Pulwull 
Ghee  . 

Tyre  . 
Onions 
Turmeric  . 
Green  ginger 
Garlic  . . 
Salt  . . . 

Blaek  pepper 


1 seer. 

1 .. 
b „ 

2 mashas. 
2 tolahs. 

1 ” 

2 mashas. 
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it  in  gliee  with  some  thin-sliced  onions,  and  boil  till  the  tyre 
is  dried  up ; fry  it  well,  add  a little  water,  and  boil  till  the 
meat  is  done  ; when  it  is  nicely  cooked,  add  the  pulwull 
with  the  ghee  it  was  fried  in,  together  with  the  ground 
saffron,  and  let  it  simmer  on  a slow  fire  for  a few  minutes, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  The  kundooree,  kukodab,  and 
ehukunder  vegetables  are  also  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 

Obs. — In  most  of  the  Persian  receipts  the  word  “ saffron” 
is  used,  but  most  generally  turmeric  is  the  article  meant, 
especially  with  curries. 


KULLEAH  NARGISSE. 


Cut  the  meat  in 

Mutton  . . 1 seer. 

Eggs  . . . five. 

Ghee  . . . | seer. 
Onions  . . f „ 

Green  ginger  2 tolahs. 
Capsicum  . 1 masha. 

Turmeric  . 1 „ 

Chnkunder  . £ seer. 
Carrots  . | „ 
Paluk  . . I „ 

Moong  . . 2 tolahs. 

Coriander  . 1 „ 

Salt  ...  2 „ 

Cinnamon  . > 2 mashas 
Cardamoms  J each. 


pieces,  and  fry  it  with  the  ground  mussa- 
lahinthe  ghee  ; then  add  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  set  it  to  boil, 
clean  the  vegetables  and  the  moong, 
and  throw  them  in  ; when  sufficient- 
ly cooked,  remove  and  strain  off  the 
gravy  ; mash  the  moong  in  it,  and 
give  the  whole  a “baghar now  put 
in  the  meat  and  vegetables,  and  boil 
for  a few  minutes ; boil  the  eggs  hard, 
cut  them  in  halves  ; and  when  the 


curry  is  all  but  ready,  grind  and  add  the  turmeric  and  the 
eggs,  and  allow  it  to  simmer  for  a few  minutes. 


DOEPEAZA  NARGISSE. 


Cut  the  meat  in  pieces,  and  boil  in  a little  water  ; add  the 


Eggs  . . . 
Mutton.  . . 

Ghee  . . . 
Onions  . . . 

Salt  . . . 

Green  ginger. 
Coriander . , 

Cinnamon . . 
Cloves  . . 
Cardamoms  . 
Capsicum  . , 
Paluk  . . 


five. 

1 seer. 

1 seer 
each. 

2 tolahs. 

1 

2 mashas. 

1 masha 
each. 

J seer. 


ground  mussalah,  and  fry  the  whole 
in  ghee  till  nearly  dry  ; add  more 
ghee,  onions  sliced,  and  a little  water, 
and  cook  on  a gentle  fire  ; clean  the 
paluk,  and  lay  it  upon  the  curry  ; 
next  bake  or  boil  the  eggs  hard ; take 
off  the  shells,  and  lay  the  eggs  care- 
fully upon  the  vegetables  (which  are 
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not  to  be  mixed  with  the  curry)  ; sprinkle  over  them  some 
pounded  salt,  pepper,  and  spice  ; cover  the  vessel  close,  and 
after  a few  minutes  remove  it  and  serve  without  disturbing 
the  eggs. 


KULLEAH  KOONDUN. 


Mince  a quarter  of  the  meat ; mix  in  a portion  of  the 


Eggs  . . five. 

Mutton  . . 1 seer. 
Ghee  . . . \ . 

Onions.  . . j 4 ” 
Green  ginger  ) 2 tolahs 
Salt  . . . / each. 
Coriander  . 1 tolah. 

blanched  ) „ 
almonds  . j “ ” 

Cinnamon  . 2 mashas. 
Cloves  . . 1 „ 


mussalah;  fry  it  dry  in  ghee,  with 
a few  onions,  and  pound  the  whole 
into  a paste ; boil  the  eggs  hard 
(remove  the  shells),  and  prick  them 
with  a fork;  apply  the  mutton  paste 
thickly  over,  and  fry  them  in  ghee; 
next  take  the  remaining  portion  of 
meat  and  mussalah ; make  it  into  a 


curry  with  or  without  gravy  ; put  the  eggs  upon  it,  and  serve 
with  syrup  or  lime-juice  according  to  taste. 


:} 
'I 
• I 


KULLEAH  SHEERAZA. 

Cut  the  meat  in  pieces;  take  the  onions  sliced,  the  salt, 
green  ginger,  and  coriander  ground, 
and  fry  all  together  in  ghee  ; when 
sufficiently  fried,  take  out  a quarter 
of  the  meat,  and  lay  it  aside;  and  to 
the  remaining  portion  add,  while  on 
the  fire,  some  water;  boil  till  the  meat 
becomes  soft  ; strain  off  the  gravy, 
and  “ baghar”  the  meat ; mix  with 
it  some  flour  and  water,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mussalah  pounded 
into  a paste ; allow  it  to  boil.  Then 
take  the  quarter  of  the  meat  that 
mix  it  with  some  water  and  the  white  of  the 
eggs  ; set  it  on  the  fire  ; when  done,  throw  in  the  meat  which 
was  left;  stir  the  whole;  add  syrup  and  lime-juice  if  approved 
and  serve  it  up  with  the  saffron  spread  over  it. 


Eggs  . . five. 
Mutton  . . 1 seer. 
Glme  . . . i „ 

Onions  . . i „ 
Green  ginger)  . . . , 
Coriander  ^ * tolah 
Salt  . . 

Pistachio 
nuts 

Blanched 
almonds 
Raisins  . 

Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Cardamoms 
Saffron  . 


each. 

2 tolahs 
each. 

2 mashas. 
each. 


was  laid  aside 


K K 2 
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1 seer. 


DOEPEAZA  SHEERAZA. 

Take  the  same  quantity  of  meat  and  mussalali  as  tbe  last; 
prepare  in  a similar  manner,  only  taking  care  to  add  the 
■whole  of  the  eggs  all  beat  up,  This  curry  is  to  be  prepared 
dry,  and  less  water  used.  The  syrup  and  lime-juice  may  be 
added  or  not. 

EULLEAH  ZUFFRAN  KUSSAH. 

Take  any  quantity  of  chopped  meat  and  all  the  ingredients 
for  a good  curry  ; mix  the  whole  with  the  meat,  some 
beaten  eggs,  and  hard  tyre  ; form  this  into  balls,  and  fry  in 
ghee  till  brown,  or  they  split  open  ; then  put  in  a little 
saffron  and  almonds  ground  in  water ; shake  the  whole  and 
continue  the  boiling.  Add  syrup  and  lime-juice  to  taste. 

KEEMA  EULLEAH  KUSHMEP.E. 

Fry  the  meat  with  the  prepared  mussalali  in  ghee  ; add 

water,  and  allow  it  to  boil  for  some 
time;  remove  the  meat  from  the 
gravy,  and  boil  down  the  latter  to 
half  the  quantity  ; “ baghar  ” the 
meat  three  successive  times  with 
ghee  and  cloves  till  dry,  then  throw 
in  the  gravy,  and  boil  for  a few  minutes.  Syrup  and  lime- 
juice  may  or  may  not  be  added. 

EULLEAH  FALSAH. 

Cut  the  meat  in  pieces,  and  fry  with  the  mussalali  ground 
in  ghee ; add  water,  and  continue  to 
boil  till  the  meat  becomes  soft;  re- 
move the  meat;  strain  off  the  gravy; 
“ baghar”  the  meat  with  ghee  and 
cloves;  add  the  gravy,  and  boil  till  it 
is  dry;  then  mix  the  falsahs  and 
sugar  with  some  water  ; squeeze  off 
the  juice,  and  pour  it  upon  the  meat ; 
after  a few  minutes’  boiling,  grind 
the  almonds  and  rice  in  a little 


1 .. 

2 mashas. 


Mutton  . 

Ghee  . . 

Cinnamon 
Turmeric  . 1 ,, 

And  the  usual  quantity  of 
mussalah  for  a good 
curry. 


Mutton 
Ghee  . 
Onions 
Salt  . . • 

Coriander 
Green  ginger 
Cinnamon  . 
Cloves  . . 
Cardamoms 
Blanched 
almonds 
Sugar 

Falsahs,  ripe 
Rice  . . • 


1 seer. 


1 „ each. 

2 tolahs. 

2 ■„ 

t 

2 mashas. 

1 
1 


•}* 


n 

seer. 


i il 

t ” 

1 chittack. 
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water,  and  stir  it  into  the  whole  ; simmer  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  remove  the  vessel. 

KULLEAH  BAUTHAMEE. 

lake  a seer  of  meat,  and  cut  it  into  the  shape  of  almonds; 

fry  it  in  ghee  and  sliced  onions  till 
it  becomes  brown  ; grind  and  mix 
with  it  the  salt,  coriander  seed, 
green  ginger,  and  some  water  ; let 
it  boil  till  the  meat  is  done;  then 
strain  the  gravy  into  another  sauce- 
pan ; give  it  a “ baghar  ” with  ghee 
and  cloves;  pour  the  gravy  on  the 
meat;  mix  together  the  almonds 
ground  in  rice  water  and  the  curry-stuff ; add  this  to  the 
meat,  and  simmer  till  done. 

KULLEAH  UMBAH. 

Cut  the  meat  in  small  pieces,  heat  a saucepan  on  the  fire, 
and  put  into  it  some  ghee  and  sliced 
onions;  fry  them  well  until  of  a 
brown  colour;  then  give  a “ baghar'’ 
to  the  meat  in  the  same  ghee  and 
onions,  and  fry  until  the  gravy  is 
mixed  with  the  ghee;  add  some 
pounded  salt  and  coriander  seed 
with  a little  water,  and  boil  till  the 
meat  is  nearly  done  ; then  strain  the 
gravy  into  a separate  saucepan,  and 
give  a “ baghar”  again  to  the  meat  and  gravy  in  ghee,  with 
some  cloves  ; clean  and  stone  the  raisins  ; put  these  also  to 
the  meat ; take  half  of  the  mangoes  ; clean  and  cut  them  into 
small  slices,  and  boil  in  water  till  tender;  make  a syrup  with 
sugar,  some  water,  and  the  juice  of  two  limes,  and  put  to  the 
mangoes  ; let  them  stand  for  an  hour,  then  separate  them 


:} 


1 seer. 


Mutton 
Ghee  . 

Mangoes, unripej 
Onions 

Green  ginger') 

Salt  . . 

Coriander 
seed  . 

oK,1 ’•""l*  «>** 


, C 1 tolah 
each. 


Cardamoms 
Cinnamon 
Sugar  . 
Raisins  . 
Turmeric 


each. 


2 mashas. 

h 
2 

2 mashas. 


)• 

tolahs. 


Mutton 
Ghee  . . 
Sweet  tyre 
Blanched 
almonds 
Onions  . 
Coriander 
Salt  . . . 
Green  ginger 
Cinnamon  . 
Cloves  . . i 
Cardamoms  ) , 
Black  pepper  J 


1 seer. 


)) 


:! 


i 

1 

4 tolahs 
each. 

2 tolahs. 

3 „ 

2 mashas. 
1 „ 
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from  the  syrup,  and  keep  them  on  one  side  ; boil  the  remain- 
ing mangoes  in  water  until  soft;  mash  them  well,  and  add 
the  syrup  ; then  mix  this  with  the  meat,  and  boil  for  a few 
minutes  ; add  the  preserved  mangoes,  curry-stuff,  and  a little 
saffron  ground  with  water  ; mix  all  together,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer for  a short  time. 


KULLEAH  BOORANEE. 


Take  three-fourths  of  the  meat  and  cut  it  in  slices;  heat  a 
little  ghee  with  some  sliced  onion 
in  a saucepan  ; fry  them  till  they 
are  of  a brown  colour  ; then  give  a 
“ baghar  ” to  the  meat  in  the  same, 
and  fry  well  until  the  gravy  is 
mixed  with  the  ghee  ; add  pounded 
salt  and  coriander  seed  with  some 
water,  and  finish  the  cooking.  Take 
the  remaining  quarter  seer  of  meat ; 
put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a little 
water,  and  let  it  boil  till  half  done; 
minceit,  and  then  mix  with  it  alittlesuetand  one  tolah  weight 
of  mydah  ; put  these  into  a mortar,  and  pound  to  a paste  ; 
clean  the  carrots  well,  cut  them  into  slices  lengthways,  rub 
the  pounded  meat  over  them  and  fry  in  ghee  ; when  all  the 
carrots  are  fried,  put  in  the  boiled  meat  and  the  curry-stuff 
ground  ; cover  the  saucepan,  and  let  it  cook  gently ; grind  the 
garlic  with  a little  rice  water  ; mix  the  same  with  tyre,  and 
give  a “baghar”  to  it  in  withg  hee  cloves ; add  a little  saflron, 
and  boil  it  for  a short  time.  When  you  serve  the  curry, 
pour  over  it  the  tyre.  Beet-root  and  brinjals  are  prepared  in 
the  same  way. 

DOEPEAZA  KURRALAH. 


Mutton 
Carrots 
Ghee  . 

Tyre  . 
Onions 
Salt  . 
Coriander 
seed 
Garlic 
Green  ginger 
Turmeric 
Cinnamon 
Cloves  . 


} 


Cardamoms 
Black  pepper  J 


1 


1 seer. 

h 

i .. 
i „ 

i 

8 '1 

2|  tolahs. 

1 tolali 
each. 

3 maslias. 

2 „ 

1 maslia 
each. 


Cut  the  meat  in  slices,  put  it  into  a saucepan,  and  give 
it  a “baghar”  in  ghee,  with  some 
sliced  onions;  add  some  pounded  salt 


Mutton  . 
Kurralahs 


1 seer. 
1 „ 
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l 


4 seer  ea. 


3 tolahs. 


Ghee  . 

Tyre  . 

Onions 
Salt 

Coriander 
seed 

Turmeric . 

Green  ginger 
Cinnamon 
Cloves.  . . } 
Cardamoms.  >1  masha  ea 
Black  pepper  J 


r.  :l 

5.  .>i  .. 

nger  ) 


each. 


2 mashas. 


and  coriander  seed,  with  a little 
water;  boil  till  the  meat  is  tender, 
clean  and  take  out  the  seeds  of  the 
kurralahs,  rub  them  over  with  some 
ground  turmeric  and  salt,  and  put  in 
the  sun  for  ten  minutes  ; wash  them 
well  in  water  three  or  four  times  ; 
soak  in  tyre  for  four  hours,  and  wash 
them  again ; heat  in  a frying-pan  some  ghee  and  fry  the 
kurralahs ; put  them  with  the  meat,  and  boil  till  it  is  tender; 
add  the  curry-stuff,  and  stir  it  well  together;  let  it  be  on  the 
fire  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

KULLEAH  YEKIIUNEE. 

Cut  the  meat  into  slices  as  for  a hash ; put  into  a saucepan 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  ; 
add  to  it  some  salt,  onions,  ginger, 
and  garlic,  all  well  bruised  ; boil  till 
the  meat  is  done;  strain  the  gravy 
into  another  saucepan,  and  give  a 
bagliar  to  the  meat  and  gravy  in 
ghee  with  cloves  ; make  the  sugar 
and  lime-juice  into  a syrup  with 
some  water;  pour  this  with  the  meat;  grind  about  one-eighth 
seer  of  blanched  almonds,  with  rice  water ; add  the  curry- 
stuff  ground  and  saffron  together;  mix  them,  and  put  over 
the  meat;  stir  it  well,  and  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

KULLEAH  DOOLMAI1  KUREALAII. 

Take  one  seer  of  the  meat,  cut  it  into  small  slices;  put  a 


Mutton 
Ghee  . 
Onions 
Ginger  . 
Garlic 
Turmeric. 
Cardamoms 
Cinnamon 
Cloves,  . 
Sugar . , 
Limes . . 


1 seer. 

4 „ 

4 „ 

1 tolali 
each. 

2 mashas 
each. 


4 seer. 

i „ 


Mutton 
Kurralahs, 
large 
Ghee  . 
Tyre  . 
Onions 
Salt 
Turmeric 


} 


1 4 seer. 


i » 

f 4 i<  each. 

3 tolahs. 

\ 1 tolah 


Green  ginger  j each. 


saucepan  on  the  fire,  with  some  ghee 
and  onions  sliced,  and  fry  them  to 
a brown  colour  ; then  put  in  the 
meat,  and  fry  till  the  gravy  is  mixed 
witli  the  ghee  ; add  some  pounded 
salt  and  black  pepper,  with  a little 
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Cinnamon  .12  mashas.  water,  and  boil  till  the  meat  is  ten- 
Cloves.  . . J each.  , 

Black  pepper  1 „ aer  ; clean  the  kurralahs,  and  cut 

them  lengthways ; rub  the  slices 
with  some  salt  and  turmeric  ground,  and  keep  them  in 
the  sun  for  an  hour ; then  mash  them  in  water  three 
or  four  times,  and  soak  them  in  tyre  about  four  hours  ; 
mince  the  remaining  half  seer  of  meat,  and  give  a“baghar” 
to  it  in  ghee,  with  some  sliced  onions  ; put  in  the  curry- 
stuff  and  a little  water ; boil  it ; when  the  water  is  nearly 
dried  up,  fry  the  same ; clean  the  kurralahs  well  in  water  ; 
stuff  them  with  the  minced  meat,  and  tie  them  round  with 
a thread;  put  them  with  the  meat  and  boil;  when  the 
kurralahs  are  nearly  cooked,  fry  them  together  till  the  water 
is  dried  up  ; add  a little  saffron  ground  in  water,  and  let  it 
stand  for  a few  minutes ; then  take  it  from  the  fire. 

DOEPEAZA  KUSSAH. 


. ■} 


1 seer. 


Mutton, 
minced 
Ghee  . 

Hard  tyre  . 4 „ 
Onions  . . 4 „ 
Green  ginger  > 1 tolah 


Coriander 
Cinnamon 
Cloves  . . 
Cardamoms  . 


•J 


each. 

2 mashas. 
1 « 

1 tolah. 


Grind  the  mussalah  into  a paste  ; mix  it  with  the  mince, 
and  pound  the  whole  well,  form  it 
into  balls  or  one  large  cake  ; lay  it 
on  a cloth  over  a wide-mouthed 
vessel  containing  water  on  the  fire  ; 
the  meat  must  be  carefully  placed 
upon  the  cloth,  and  allowed  to  steam 
till  it  is  dressed  ; then  remove  it, 
and  fry  it  with  ghee  and  onions ; add  some  water  with  the 
coriander  seed  ground,  and  cook  it  a little  longer. 

DOEPEAZA  KOOFTHA  LOWABDAR. 

Take  a seer  of  the  meat,  and  cut  it  into  small  slices  ; put 
it  into  a saucepan,  and  give  a “ ba- 
ghar”  to  it  in  ghee  with  some  sliced 
onions  ; fry  it  well  until  the  gravy  is 
mixed  with  the  ghee ; add  some 
pounded  salt,  coriander  seed,  and 
water  ; boil  till  the  meat  is  tender ; 


Mutton 
Ghee  . 
Onions 
Salt 

Coriander 
Green  ginger 
Huldie 
Cinnamon 
Cardamoms 


er.  .1, 
inger  V 


seer. 

4 „ 

4 n 

2 tolalis. 

tolah 
each. 

3 tolahs. 

4 .. 
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each. 


Cloves.  . . 1 1 tolah  mince  the  remainder  of  the  meat, 
Black  pepper  J each.  . ’ 

with  a little  suet  and  flour  ; pound 

the  whole  in  a mortar  to  a paste  ; make  it  into  small  balls 

and  fry  them  in  ghee,  and  when  they  are  sufficiently  done, 

put  them  with  the  curry-stuff;  add  a little  saffron  with  the 

meat,  and  let  it  stand  on  a slow  fire  for  a few  minutes. 

KULLEAH  DOEPEAZA. 

Fry  the  onions  and  garlic  in  some  ghee,  and  remove  them 
into  a saucer ; next  fry  the  saffron  in 
the  same  ghee  ; clean  the  head,  feet, 
and  meat  well,  and  put  them  in  with 
it  ; when  fried,  add  some  water,  and 
allow  the  whole  to  boil  till  the  meat 
becomes  soft  and  easily  separates 
from  the  bones,  which  remove; 
throw  into  the  vessel  the  fried 
onions  and  garlic,  with  a little  rice 
ground  in  water,  together  with  the 
remainder  of  the  mussalah  properly  ground  ; simmer  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  remove  from  the  fire. 

KULLEAH  BUNGOODAY. 

Cut  in  thin  slices  some  onions,  garlic,  and  green  ginger  ; 

put  them  in  a frying-pan  with  a 
little  ghee,  and  fry  till  brown  ; keep 
them  on  one  side  ; strain  the  ghee, 
and  put  it  in  another  saucepan,  and 
keep  it  hot ; cut  the  meat  in  small 
slices,  and  season  it  with  a part  of 
the  curry-stuff,  onions,  green  ginger, 
and  garlic ; mix  these  together  with 
a little  tyre  ; rub  over  the  meat,  and 

in  tLo  i ,,  „ §lveit  a “baghar” in  ghee;  then  put 

the  chunnah  dhall,  and  boil  it  with  the  rest  of  the  tyre 


Sheep’s  head  and  four  feet. 
Mutton  . . i seer. 

Ghee  , . . | „ 

Onions  . . i „ 

Salt  ...  3 tolahs. 
Green  ginger  \ . 

Garlic . . . f 
Chillies  . . 1 masha. 
Coriander  . 1 1 tolah 
Huldie  . ,j  each. 

Cinnamon  . 2 mnshas. 
Cloves  . ,11  tolah 
Cardamoms. J each. 


Kid’s  meat  . 1 seer. 
Ghee  • . i „ 
Coarse  tyre  . ) . 

Onions  . , t * » eacn 
Green  ginger  \ 2 tolahs 
“A'1  • • .J  each. 
Blanched  l 
almonds  . J » seer. 
Cream  . . f,  „ 
Chunnah  dhall  2 tolahs. 
Turmeric . . 1 
Garlic  ...  2 ” 

Cardamoms  .)  a ”, 

Cinnamon  . v*  mashas 
Cloves  . . ( each. 
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until'  it  is  dried  up  ; fry  it  well,  add  a little  water,  and  sim- 
mer it  till  the  meat  is  tender ; grind  the  almonds  with  rice, 
water,  and  mix  it  with  the  cream,  stirring  it  together,  and 
pour  it  over  the  meat ; then  put  the  onions  fried  with  the 
rest  of  the  curry-stuff  to  it,  adding  a little  ground  saffron  ; 
squeeze  over  it  the  juice  of  a lime,  and  boil  for  a short  time. 


DOEPEAZA  MUSHIIAWDY. 

Cut  the  meat  in  small  slices  ; wash  it  four  or  five  times  in 
cold  water,  and  soak  it  for  an  hour : 
then  heat  a saucepan  over  the  fire, 
and  put  into  it  the  whole  quantity 
of  onions,  green  ginger,  and  garlic 
sliced  ; fry  them  with  a little  ghee 
till  brown  ; lay  the  meat  over  them, 
and  add  some  salt  and  curry-stuff 
well  ground,  with  a small  quantity  of 
water  ; simmer  slowly  till  the  meat 
is  thoroughly  done,  and  when  the 
water  is  dried  up  fry  it  well ; grind  the  almonds  with  a little 
milk,  and  mix  with  the  cream,  tyre,  and  milk  ; stir  the  whole 
well,  strain  into  another  vessel,  and  boil  it  gently  till  it  is 
reduced  to  one-half ; pour  it  over  the  meat,  put  it  on  a char- 
coal fire  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  it  the  whole 
time,  when  it  will  be  ready  fcr  use. 


Kid’s  meat  . 
Ghee  . . . 
Coarse  tyre  . 
Milk  . . . 
Blanched 
almonds  . 
Cream  . 
Onions  . , 

Garlic 
Salt  . . 

Cardamoms 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 

Black  pepper, 
Turmeric 


1 seer. 

ft  » 

4 ii 
i „ 


:} 


each. 


2 tolahs. 
each. 

1 masha. 

2 „ 

„ each. 


DOEPEAZA  QUOORMAH. 

Cut  the  meat  in  small  slices,  and  prick  it  with  a fork  ; rub 
it  with  a mixture  of  ground  ginger, 
onions,  garlic,  coriander  seed,  and 
salt,  with  a little  tyre  ; keep  it  for 
half  an  hour;  heat  a saucepan  on  the 
fire  ; put  in  it  some  sliced  onions 
with  a little  ghee,  and  fry  them  till 


id  s meat.  . r se 
hee  . . ."J 
>arse  tyre.  , 
nions  . .J 


1 seer. 

, each. 


Kid’s  meat 
Ghee 
Coarse 
Onions 
Coriander 
seed 

Turmeric 
Garlic  . • ) 2 „ each 
Green  ginger)  ” 


:} 


1 tolah. 

1 „ 
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Cloves"1011.  \ 2 mashas*  tlieJ  are  brown  ; then  keep  it  on  one 

Cardamoms  l1  ™ns'1!’’  side  ; give  a “ baghar  ” to  the  meat 

Black  pepper ) e . , ...  , 

in  some  ghee  with  cloves ; add  a 

small  quantity  of  water,  and  boil  till  the  water  is  reduced  ; 

fry  the  meat  well  ; when  it  is  nearly  done,  mix  in  the  curry- 

stuff,  the  tyre,  and  fried  onions  together}  simmer  for  a short 

time,  add  some  saffron,  and  serve. 


ANOTHER  WAY, 


Cut  the  meat  in  small  slices,  and  prick  it  with  a fork  • 
grind  some  gingei,  onions,  garlic,  and  coriander  seed  ; squeeze 
the  juice  in  a vessel ; add  to  it  a little  tyre  and  some  salt ; 
mix  these  together,  and  rub  over  the  meat;  give  a “ baghar” 
to  it  in  ghee,  with  some  fried  onions,  adding  a little  water  ; 
boil  till  the  liquid  is  dried  up  ; grind  the  saffron  and  curry- 
stuff,  mix  them  together,  fry  the  whole  till  done,  then  serve. 

DOEPEAZA  KITCHERIE. 


seven. 

1 seer. 

i „ 

1 i! 

2 tolahs. 

3 mashas 
1 to  lab. 


Wash  the  meat  well,  and  cut  it  into  the  shape  of  dice ; 

pound  the  green  ginger,  onions,  aud 
garlic;  squeeze  the  juice  into  abasin, 
and  add  some  salt,  rub  the  meat 
with  this,  and  give  a “ baghar  ” to 
it  in  ghee,  with  some  fried  onions  ; 
pour  in  it  a little  water,  and  boil  till 
the  gravy  is  dried  up  ; then  fry  it 
well,  boil  the  eggs  hard  (remove  the 
shell),  and  mix  them  with  the  meat ; simmer  with  a little 
water  for  a short  time ; add  the  ground  curry-stuff  and  a 
little  saffron  ; simmer  for  a few  minutes  longer,  when  it  will 
be  fit  for  use. 

KULLEAH  SADAII. 


Eggs  . . . 
Kid’s  meat 
Ghee  . . 
Onions  . . 
Salt  . . . 
Turmeric 
Green  ginger 
Cinnamon 
Cloves  . . . 
Cardamoms  . f 
Black  pepper. ) 


(_1  masha 
each. 


Take  and  cut  the 

Meat  ...  1 seer. 
Ghee  . . . # „ 


meat  into  small  squares  ; heat  a frying- 
pan  on  the  fire,  and  put  into  it  about 
five  tolahs  weight  of  ghee  with 
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Onions 
Pepper  , 
Turmeric 
Ginger  . 
Salt  , . 
Cinnamon 
Cloves  . 
Cardamoms 
Beet  root 
Turnips 
Carrots 
Dhall  . 


£ seer. 

1 maslia. 
\ 1 tolali 

j each. 

2J  tolahs. 

2 mash  as 
each. 

£ seer. 

sr.  each. 
2 tolahs. 


some  sliced  onions  and  fry  them ; 
when  the  onions  are  perfectly  brown, 
put  in  the  meat  with  a little  pound- 
ed salt  and  some  water  ; have  ready 
cut  up  the  beet  root,  turnips,  carrots, 
and  green  ginger  into  slices ; put 
these  with  the  meat ; when  they  are 
perfectly  done,  strain  the  gravy,  and 
give  a “ baghar  ” to  the  meat,  <fcc.,  &c.,  in  ghee  with  cloves  ; 
add  the  ground  curry-stuff  with  a little  milk  and  saffron  ; 
simmer  it  on  the  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when  serve. 


} 

}* 


KULLEAH  CHASNEEDAR 

Is  prepared  the  same  way  as  above,  with  the  addition  of 
one-third  seer  of  sugar  and  one-third  seer  of  lime-juice. 

KULLEAH  DOORRAJ  AND  LOWAH. 

Cut  the  meat  in  slices,  and  put  in  a saucepan  with  some 
water,  sliced  onions,  green  ginger, 
coriander  seed  and  salt  pounded ; 
simmer  the  meat  till  it  is  quitetender, 
and  separate  from  the  bones  ; then 
strain  the  gravy  into  a saucepan,  and 
“ baghar  ” it  twice  in  ghee  with 
cloves.  Cut  the  partridges  down  the 
middle  lengthways  and  wash  them 
well  ; prick  them  all  over  with  a 
fork  ; rub  them  with  cluinnah  flour, 
and  afterwards  wash  it  off ; grind 
some  onions,  rub  them  well  over 
the  partridges,  and  wash  them  again  ; give  a “ baghar  ” to 
them  in  ghee,  with  some  sliced  onions  and  the  juice  of  the 
bruised  ginger ; grind  the  curry-stuff  and  coriander  seed 
with  a little  salt;  mix  all  together,  and  boil  with  some  gravy 
till  tender  and  nearly  dried  up  ; then  fry  it  and  squeeze 


Partridges 
Meat  . . 

Ghee  . . 

Onions.  . 
Garlic  . . 
Coriander 
seed 
Cream 
Almonds 
blanched 
Salt  . . 

Turmeric  . 
Cinnamon  . 
Cloves  . . 

Cardamoms 
Ginger  . . 


seven. 

2 seers. 

■ A sr.  each. 

1 chittack 
each. 


:} 


1 seer 
each. 

2 tolahs. 

3 mashas. 

2 mashas 
each. 

2 tolahs, 
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o\ei  a little  juice  of  lemon  and  garlic  ; mix  it  with  the  rest 
of  the  gravy,  and  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; grind  the 
almonds  with  a little  rice  water  ; mix  them  with  the  cream 
and  pour  it  over  the  partridges,  adding  a little  saffron  ; 
simmer  for  a short  time,  and  it  is  ready. 


First  spread  it  on  a table  or  cloth,  and  pick  out  all  the 
stones  or  gravel ; then  wash  in  two  or  three  different  waters, 
rubbing  the  rice  well  between  the  hands,  adding  a little  lime 
juice  or  alum  powder  to  whiten  it;  drain  and  throw  it  into 
a large  quantity  of  water  ; let  it  boil  gently  until  it  is  tender, 
or  only  a small  core  in  the  centre  remains  ; throw  it  into 
a cullender,  and  let  it  drain  ; then  return  it  into  the  sauce- 
pan  ; place  it  near  the  fire,  so  that  it  may  steam  quite  dry 
with  a cloth  only  covering  the  rice. 

INDIAN  METHOD  OF  BOILING  RICE. 

Take  half  a pound  of  rice  ; wash  it  well  in  two  waters 
cold,  and  put  the  rice  into  a two-quart  saucepan,  without  a 
cover ; fill  it  three  quarters  full  of  cold  water,  and  boil  it 
sowy  on  a moderate  fire,  stirring  occasionally  until  the 
grains  become  done  enough,  which  will  be  known  by  tasting 
as  well  as  feeling  them  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  If 
soft  to  the  heart,  they  are  ready,  which  will  take  about 
twenty  minutes.  Now  put  in  one  table-spoonful  of  salt ; 

£ ir  up  and  take  off  immediately,  and  throw  the  whole  into  a 

cullender  or  drainer  for  ten  minutes,  and  allow  the  water 

to  drain  thoroughly  off,  and  the  rice  to  become  free  and  dry 


RICE,  TO  BOIL. 


KITCHERIE. 


First  steep  half  a pint  of  split  dhall  or  dry  split 

water;  add  half  a pound  of  picked  and  washed  ric 
little  ginger,  mace,  anrl  aolf  . . 
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hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  halves,  and  an  onion  or  two  sliced 
and  fried  in  ghee  to  garnish  with,  or  add  small  boiled  onions. 

Obs. — To  be  well  dressed,  the  dhall  and  rice  should  not  be 
clammy. 

FISH  KITCHERIE. 

Take  any  cold  fish  ; pick  it  carefully  from  the  bones  ; mix 
with  a tea-cupful  of  boiled  rice,  one  ounce  of  butter,  a tea- 
spoonful of  mustard,  two  soft-boiled  eggs,  salt,  and  cayenne 
to  taste,  and  serve  very  hot.  The  quantities  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  amount  of  fish  used. 

PEPPER-WATER,  SOUR. 

Fry  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  the  same  quantity  of  red 
pulse  or  dhall,  and  two  ortlireecarapala  leaves  (orkaray  pauk), 
with  ghee  in  an  iron  ladle  ; grind  these  into  a fine  paste  ; mix 
in  an  ounce  of  tamarind  pulp,  with  a pint  of  fresh  water,  and 
let  it  boil  up  two  or  three  times,  when  mustard,  cummin, 
and  fenugreek  seeds,  fried  in  ghee,  are  to  be  added. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Fry  half  an  ounce  of  pepper,  with  the  same  quantity  of 
red  pulse  or  dhall,  in  ghee;  grind  and  mix  it  in  water  ; put 
into  it  a little  salt  and  the  juice  of  a lime ; boil  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  in  the  preceding,  and  add  fried  cummin, 
mustard,  and  fenugreek  seeds  ; while  the  mixture  is  boiling, 
throw  in  two  or  three  carapala  leaves  ;*  or  if  fragrance  is  re- 
quired, put  in  some  moringa  fruit  cut  into  pieces,  or  shells  of 
the  wood-apple.  Coriander  in  a small  quantity  is  necessary 
to  be  put  in  every  pepper-water,  which  is  the  Caranese  way 
of  preparing  it. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Put  a pollam  of  pepper  powder  in  a sufficient  quantity  of 
fresh  water  ; add  one-eighth  of  a measure  of  red  pulse,  and 
boil  it  for  three  hours  ; afterwards  strain  in  some  tamarind 
juice,  also  fried  mustard  and  cummin  seed,  and  red  chillies. 

* Karay  pauk.  Bergera  Kcenigii.— Lin. 
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another  way. 

Take  one  pollam  of  pepper  and  some  red  pulse  fried  in 
ghee  ; grind  it  and  put  it  into  a sufficient  quantity  of  fresh 
water  ; boil  it  over  a good  fire  for  two  hours  ; while  this  is 
boiling,  boil  one-tenth  of  a measure  of  brown  pulse  in  some 
water,  and  having  drawn  off  the  latter,  add  it  to  the  pepper- 
water,  which  is  to  be  allowed  to  boil  for  five  minutes  more  ; 
then  put  in  cummin  seeds,  mustard  and  coriander  seed,  fried 
in  ghee,  together  with  carapala  leaves  and  five  grains  of 
assafcetida. 

TAMARIND  FISH. 

Take  any  quantity  of  fish,  and  split  it  down  the  back  ; take 
out  the  bone,  and  score  it  in  the  way  fish  is  crimped  ; sprinkle 
fine-powdered  salt  over  it,  and  leave  it  for  a day  or  two  ; 
wash  and  hang  it  out  in  the  sun  ; dissolve  some  acid  tama- 
rind in  vinegar,  and  strain  off  the  liquor ; cut  the  fish  into 
small  pieces,  and  wrap  them  round  with  the  tamarind,  which 

must  not  be  too  liquid  ; put  into  a jar  or  other  vessel,  and 
cover  close. 

another  way. 

Clean  your  fish  well  ; cut  into  slices  crossways,  about  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  ; sprinkle  it  over  with  clean 
salt,  turning  it  occasionally,  and  let  the  juice  drain  off;  in 
twenty-four  hours  take  the  fish  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  then 
put  to  it  the  following  materials,  first  sprinkling  it  well  with 
vinegar  : boil  some  ripe  tamarind  in  vinegar,  and  express  all 
the  pulp— you  should  have  sufficient  to  cover  your  fish  ; and 
to  every  pint  of  juice  add  pounded  turmeric  one  tolah,'  two 
tolahs  of  dried  pounded  chillies,  four  tolahs  of  sliced  green 
ginger,  with  four  table-spoonsful  of  vinegar;  pour  the  w&hole 
when  well  mixed,  over  the  fish,  and  cover  it  up.  It  will  be' 
fit  for  use  in  two  or  three  days;  it  does  not  keep  long, 
baited  salmon  in  slices,  washed  and  dried  in  the  sun  and 
then  covered  with  the  preparation  of  tamarind,  &c. , will  keep 

ll2 
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a long  time,  and  is  superior  to  other  fish.  The  seer  fish  is 
generally  used  on  the  Coast,  but  it  may  be  made  of  any  other. 

Obs. — If  required  for  keeping,  put  two  parts  vinegar,  with 
one  of  tamarind  pulp,  and  the  other  ingredients,  with  a few 
cloves  of  garlic.  It  must  be  kept  in  a well-closed  jar  or 
vessel. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Cut  the  fish  into  thick  slices,  and  sprinkle  it  well  with 
salt ; let  it  remain  for  twenty-four 
hours ; then  wipe  and  place  it  in  the 
sun  to  dry ; after  which  place  it  in 
a dish,  and  pour  the  vinegar  over 
it ; grind  up  separately  all  the  other 
ingredients,  with  a little  water  ; mix 
them  with  the  tamarind  pulp  and 
the  vinegar,  and  pour  over  the  fish. 

PULLOWS. 

The  common  kinds  are  prepared  with  meat,  rice,  dhall 
wheat,  ghee,  and  spices — such  as  cardamoms,  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, coriander  seed,  black  pepper,  with  onions,  garlic,  salt, 
and  karay  pauk  leaves  (Bergera  Kcenigii)  ; others  again  have 
milk,  cream,  tyre,  almonds,  raisins,  and  vegetables  added  : 
and  where  fish  forms  the  pullow,  the  gravy  is  usually  made 
with  meat  for  the  after-dressing  of  the  rice.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  cook  should  be  able  to  judge  how  much 
water  will  be  required  for  gravy,  using  of  course  less  where 
milk  and  tyre  are  to  be  added.  In  some  of  the  receipts  the 
word  “ measure  ” of  water  will  be  found,  which  seems  to  be 
no  definite  quantity  ; as  far  as  I can  learn,  it  means  one  seer. 
A measure  on  the  Coast  is  eight  ollucks,  and  twenty  ollucks 
are  equal  to  an  English  gallon  ; but  where  the  word  is  used 
in  the  Persian  receipts,  it  can  have  no  such  meaning  as  to 
quantity.  The  various  spices,  when  to  be  added  to  the  meat 


Fish  ...  1-J  seers. 

Tamarind  pulp  £ „ 

Green  ginger  8 tolahs. 
Garlic . . . 1 „ 

Dry  chillies . 4 „ 
Zeerah  , . 4 maslias. 
Turmeric  . 3 tolahs. 
Vinegar  . . £ seer. 

Salt  ...  8 tolahs. 
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or  gravy,  are  sometimes  termed  “ mussalnh,”  which  literally 
means  the  materials formingany  mixture.  A “ baghar”  is  also 
constantly  directed  to  be  given  to  meat,  gravy,  &c.,  in  all 
the  receipts,  whether  for  pullows,  carries,  or  what  not:  the 
meaning  is  explained  elsewhere.  The  term  is  derived,  I 
suspect,  from  the  word  bagharar,  to  fry.  Some  pullows  are 
made  without  either  fowl,  meat,  or  fish,  and  are  either  plain 
or  sweet.  Amongst  the  selections  taken  from  upwards  of 
one  hundred  receipts,  no  doubt  any  artist  of  common  ability 
will  be  enabled,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  materials, 
to  produce  as  many  varieties  as  pleases  his  fancy.  Excel- 
lent pullows  may  be  made  from  all  kinds  of  game,  but  then 
the  spices  must  be  frugally  used,  so  as  not  to  overpower  the 
fumes  of  the  game. 

MOORGHABEE,  OR  FOWL  PULLOW. 

Put  the  mutton  cut  in  slices,  with  four  whole  onions,  into 
six  quarts  of  water  ; boil  all  this 
together  until  reduced  to  one-third  ; 
take  it  off  the  fire;  mash  the  meat  in 
the  liquor,  strain  through  a towel, 
and  set  it  aside.  Take  eight  ounces 
of  rice,  wash  it  well,  and  dry  by 
squeezing  firmly  in  a towel;  put  half 
a pound  of  butter  into  a saucepan 
and  melt  it  ; fry  in  it  a handful  of 
onions  sliced  lengthways  ; when  they 
have  become  of  a brown  colour  take 
them  out,  and  lay  aside ; in  the  butter  that  remains,  fry 
slightly  a fowl  that  has  been  previously  boiled  ; take  out  the 
fowl,  and  in  the  same  butter  add  the  dry  rice,  and  fry  it  a 
little  ; as  the  butter  evaporates,  add  the  above  broth  to  it, 
and  boil  the  rice  in  it ; then  put  with  it  the  cloves,  carda- 
moms, peppercorns,  and  mace  (be  cautious  not  to  put  too 
much  of  the  latter) ; add  the  karay  pauk  leaves  and  salt, 


Onions  . . 5 or  6. 

Eggs  . . 3 or  4. 

Mutton  . .71  pound 
Fowl  . . . j each. 

Rice  ...  8 ounces. 
Butter.  . . i pound. 

Black  pepper  |i0or  12 
r l corns. 
Mace  ...  4 blades. 
Cloves.  . . 10  or  12. 
Cardamoms  . 10  or  12. 
Green  ginger  1 tolali. 
Salt  . . .(Idessert- 
i spoonful. 
Karay  pauk  leaves,  2 or  3. 
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with  the  green  ginger  cut  into  thin  slices ; when  the  rice  is 
sufficiently  boiled,  remove  all  but  a little  fire  from  under- 
neath, and  place  some  on  the  pan  cover  ; if  the  rice  be  at  all 
hard,  add  some  water  to  it,  and  place  the  fowl  in  the  centre 
to  imbibe  a flavour  ; cover  it  over  with  the  rice  and  serve  up, 
garnished  with  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  either  in  halves  or 
quarters. 

KOOKRA  PULLOW. 

Mince  one-third  of  the  mutton  very  fine,  with  some  salt  and 
coriander  seed  fried  in  ghee,  and  set 
it  on  one  side ; take  the  remainder 
and  chop  it  up  fine;  add  half  atolah 
of  the  green  ginger,  with  some  of 
the  spices  and  salt  ground  together, 
and  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten 
up ; put  the  whole  into  a mortar, 
and  pound  it  to  a paste  ; then  form 
into  small  balls,  and  fry  them  in 
ghee ; now  beat  up  the  yolks  of 
the  eggs,  with  some  onions  sliced, 
ground  green  ginger,  and  some  of  the  spices,  adding  a little 
ghee  ; heat  a frying-pan  on  the  fire,  with  some  ghee,  and  put 
the  mixture  into  it ; dress  it  as  you  would  an  omelette  ; 
sprinkle  a little  saffron  over  it,  and  set  on  one  side  ; clean 
your  fowl  well,  and  rub  it  over  with  some  salt  and  the  juice 
of  onions  and  green  ginger  ; stuff  the  inside  with  the  minced 
meat,  and  tie  it  up  close,  then  put  it  on  the  spit ; have  ready 
some  saffron,  cloves,  and  cardamoms  well  ground,  and  mix 
with  the  tyre ; rub  some  over  the  fowl,  and  continue  basting 
it  with  the  remainder  till  properly  roasted  ; parboil  the  rice 
in  water,  with  some  cinnamon,  cloves,  cardamoms,  and  black 
pepper  ; take  another  saucepan  ; put  in  the  rice,  balls,  and 
fried  eggs,  with  the  gravy  from  the  fowl  and  ghee  ; cover 
the  saucepan  close,  and  set  it  to  simmer  until  the  rice  is 
cooked,  when  dish  it,  placing  the  roast  fowl  in  the  centre. 


: i * 


A fine  fowl 
Eggs 
Mutton 
Rice 
Ghee 
Cinnamon 
Cardamoms . 7 0 
Cloves  . 

Black  pepper  8 
Coriander  seed 
Saffron  . . 

Salt  . . . 

Onions  . . 
Green  ginger 
Tyre  . . . 


five. 

seer  each. 

mashas. 

„ each. 
11 

tolabs. 

masha. 

tolahs. 

seer. 

tolahs. 

seer. 
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1 seer 
each. 

k seer. 

2 mashas. 


Mince 


Mutton  . 

Rice  . , 

Ghee  . . 

Cinnamon 
Cloves.  . 

Cardamoms 
Saffron  . . 

Coriander  seed  1 tolah. 
Black  pepper  4 mashas. 
Cummin  seed  3 „ 

Salt  ...  3 tolahs. 
Onions  . . a seer. 


, each. 


CHEWLAWOO  PULLOW. 

or  cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  and  give  it  a 
“ baghar  ’’with  some  ghee  and  sliced 
onions ; then  add  the  green  ginger  and 
the  rest  of  the  onions  sliced  ; pound 
the  salt,  saffron,  and  coriander  seed, 
with  a small  quantity  of  water; 
mix  the  whole  together,  and  fry 
them;  parboil  the  rice  in  water; 
take  it  out  and  put  it  to  the  meat 
with  a little  ghee,  the  rest  of  the 
spices,  and  some  of  the  rice  water  ; then  cover  the  saucepan, 
and  gently  boil  till  done.  Serve  the  pullow  with  the  meat 
over  the  rice. 

UKRUDGE  PULLOW. 

Clean  the  capons  well ; divide  them  down  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  lay  them  flat ; prick  them 
over  with  a fork,  and  cover  the  whole 
with  ground  green  ginger,  garlic, 
onions,  and  salt  mixed  with  the  tyre; 
soak  them  in  this  for  four  hours,  take 
the  meat,  cut  it  into  slices,  and  put 
with  it  the  capons  and  the  chunnah 
dhall,  with  as  much  water  as  is  neces- 
sary for  dressing  them  and  to  prepare 
the  rice  in  after;  when  the  capons  are 
done,  take  them  out,  and  boil  the 
meat  so  as  to  make  a good  gravy  ; mash  it  up,  strain  through 
a cloth  into  a saucepan,  and  give  it  a “ baghar”  with  ghee 
and  cloves  several  times  ; put  the  rice  to  it,  and  boil  till  it  is 
ressed  ; spread  in  a separate  saucepan  a little  of  the  boiled 
nee  with  the  spices,  and  place  the  capons  on  this  ; pour  over 
them  a little  ghee  and  some  sliced  onions  ; over  this  again 
place  half  of  the  remaining  rice,  with  the  saffron  ground  up 
and  more  ghee;  lastly,  put  the  remainder  of  the  rice  with  a 


Capons 

Meat 

Tyre 

Rice 

Ghee 

Onions 


three. 
1 seer. 

h 

1 

h 


i) 

Jl 


Black  pepper  1 masha, 
Green  ginger  1 tolah. 
Saffron  , 1 masha. 
Salt  . . 3 tolahs. 
Garlic  . . 1 
Cbunnah  flour  £ seer. 
Cinnamon  2 mashas. 
Cloves  .) 

Cardamoms  / 1 ” each- 
Coriander  seed  1 tolah. 
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little  gliee  on  the  top  ; cover  the  saucepan  well,  surround  it 
with  charcoal,  place  a little  fire  on  the  lid,  and  let  it  remain 
for  one  hour. 

DUMNOWURDEE  PULLOW. 

Clean  and  wash  the  capon  or  fowl  nicely ; prick  it  with  a 
fork,  and  rub  the  three  following  in- 
gredients well  over  it,  washing  each 
oft  successively  with  water — first  the 
basun,  then  the  ground  anise,  and 
lastly,  the  cummin  seed  ; take  two 
figs,  peel  them,  and  pound  them  up 
with  ginger,  garlic,  and  salt,  of  each 
one  tolah  weight,  adding  a little 
water  ; rub  this  over  the  fowl,  and 
set  it  aside  for  about  half  an  hour 
or  so;  place  a saucepan  on  the  fire 
with  a little  ghee  ; slice  one-fourth 
seer  of  onions,  and  fry  them  in 
it  to  a nice  brown ; take  them 
out,  and  mix  them  up  with  four 
tolahs  weight  of  chopped  almonds 
(blanched),  and  the  same  of  raisins 
and  pounded  sugar ; stuff  this  into  the  fowl ; sew  it  up,  and 
put  it  on  the  spit ; whilst  roasting,  baste  it  with  the  follow- 
ing sauce  : two  tolahs  weight  of  blanched  almonds  ground 
into  a paste  with  a little  water,  a table-spoonful  of  cream, 
one-fourth  of  a seer  of  coarse  tyre,  one-eighth  of  a seer 
of  milk,  and  the  juice  of  two  limes;  pounded  cardamoms, 
cloves,  and  cinnamon  about  one  masha,  and  a little  ghee  ; 
mix  the  whole  well  together.  Cut  the  meat  into  thin  slices, 
and  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water 
to  boil  it  well  ; add  your  ginger,  garlic,  coriander  seed, 
onions,  and  salt,  all  ground,  about  one  tolah  weight  of  each, 
and  put  it  with  the  meat ; when  it  is  thoroughly  done,  strain 
off  the  gravy  through  a coarse  cloth,  and  press  it  well  ; 


Capon 
Meat  . 

Rice  ■, 

; Ghee  . 
"/“Milk  . 

Tyre  . 
Onions 
Salt  . 

Basun 

Anise  . . . 
Cummin  seed 
Green  ginger 
Garlic  . . 
Figs  . . . 
Almonds  . . 
Raisins 
Pounded 
sugar 
Cream. 


} 


1 seer  each. 


i „ 

1 .. 

JL 

2 

4 tolahs. 


. . 2 tolahs. 

Coriander  seed  12  mashas. 
Cardamoms  . 4 
Cloves ...  V 1 „ each. 

Cinnamon  .) 

Juice  of  two  limes. 


each. 


two. 

six. 

4 tolahs 
each. 
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return  it  into  the  saucepan,  and  “ bagliar  ” it  with  a little 
ghee  and  cloves  twice  ; boil  the  milk,  and  mix  it  well  with 
the  gravy,  and  parboil  the  rice  in  plain  water  and  strain  • 
then  put  it  with  the  milk  and  gravy,  and  boil  till  it  is  done’ 
7 hen  it  is  quite  dressed,  take  another  saucepan,  and  put  in 
the  roasted  capon  ; sprinkle  it  with  some  sliced  fried  onions 
a few  cloves,  cardamoms,  and  cinnamon  ; take  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  boiled  rice  and  colour  it  with  saffron,  and  put 
it  with  the  fowl,  and  place  the  remaining  rice  over  it ; warm 
the  rest  of  the  ghee,  and  pour  it  over  the  whole;  close  the 
saucepan  ; warm  the  pullow  thoroughly,  and  serve  it  up. 
A thin  cake  made  of  flour  is  sometimes  put  in  the  centre 

of  the  rice ; and  when  it  is  sufficiently  done,  the  pullow  is 
served. 

UKHNEE,  OR  KID  PULLOW. 

Wash  the  rice  well,  and  keep  it  soaked  in  water  ; slaughter 
the  kid,  and  divide  it  into  pieces  of 
a quarter  of  a seer  each  (the  beef 
likewise  to  be  cut  into  small  pieces) ; 
wash  them  together  several  times, 
and  put  both  on  the  fire,  with  six 
seers  of  water,  clearing  it  at  in- 
tervals of  the  scum  ; when  the  meat 
becomes  tender,  heat  another  vessel 
on  the  fire,  and  put  in  it  four  mashas 

of  Shee  i when  it  is  quite  hot,  add 
the  whole  of  the  garlic  and  a part  of  the  cardamoms,  and 
ix  it  with  the  contents  of  the  first  vessel  (i.  e.,  the  meat 

nt’l  t?  graVy^.and  aliow  the  wllole  to  be  well  cooked 
until  the  gravy  is  reduced  to  one-lialf  the  quantity  ; then 

heat  in  another  vessel  some  ghee  and  a few  cardamoms 
strain  the  gravy  in  it  through  a towel,  and  keep  it  for 
° short  time  on  the  fire;  select  the  pieces  of  the  kid 
and  wash  them  m some  water,  with  the  butter-milk  and  one- 
°f  tHe  Salt;  take  then  the  wh°le  of  the  ghee,  heat  it  and 


one. 

4 seers. 


I 


each. 


Kid 
Beef 

Rice  ...  1 
Ghee  . . . j 
Almonds, 
peeled  and 
pounded 
Milk  . . 

Cream.  . . i , , . 
Butter-milk.  I4  cL'»acks 
Lime  juice  .J  each. 
Garlic ...  4 mashas. 
Cinnamon  . 6 

...  2 chittacks. 


. f 8 »>  )> 

m.  . 
sr-milk.  V 
! juice  .J 
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put  in  it  the  remaining  cardamoms  and  cloves,  also  half  of 
the  gravy  and  the  pieces  of  the  kid ; let  it  boil  up  two  or 
three  times  ; put  in  half  the  remaining  salt  and  the  lime- 
juice,  and  continue  it  on  the  fire  until  the  gravy  is  properly 
mixed  with  the  ghee;  then  remove  it;  mix  the  bruised 
almonds  with  the  cream  and  milk  ; put  the  whole  with  the 
meat  of  the  kid,  and  let  it  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Now 
take  the  remaining  half  of  the  gravy,  and  boil  the  rice  in  it, 
adding  to  it  the  rest  of  the  salt;  after  it  is  half  cooked,  strain 
off  the  gravy ; put  the  rice  into  the  vessel  containing  the  meat, 
and  place  it  on  a charcoal  fire,  taking  care  to  close  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel  with  some  dough  ; and  in  about  twenty-five 
minutes  it  will  be  ready. 


PLAIN  KID  PULLOW. 


Divide  the  kid  into 

Kid  . . . one. 

Rice  . . .71  seer 

Ghee  . . . j each. 

4 chittacks 
each. 

Green  ginger  1 cliittack. 
Cloves  . . ) 4 raashas 

Cardamoms  ) each. 

Zeerah  . . 6 mashas. 

Garlic  ...  4 „ 

Butter-milk  . J seer. 

Salt  . . . 2 chittacks. 


Cream. 
Milk  . 
Onions 


; 


pieces  of  a quarter  of  a seer  each, 
and  wash  them  several  times;  wash 
also  the  rice  well,  and  let  it  soak  in 
water  ; bruise  the  garlic  and  ginger 
with  a part  of  the  salt  in  some  but- 
ter-milk ; lay  it  over  the  meat ; heat 
the  ghee  in  a stewpan,  and  put  in 
the  onions  sliced ; when  they  are 
brown,  add  the  meat,  and  fry  it  well : 
then  add  the  cream  and  milk,  after 


which  the  rice,  salt,  cloves,  cardamoms,  and  zeerah  ground, 
with  as  much  water  as  will  dress  the  rice  ; when  the  rice  is 


nearly  done,  remove  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  set  it  on  the 
side  for  about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 


KITCHERIE  PULLOW. 

Cut  the  meat  iu  large  slices,  and  give  it  a “ baghar”  in 
„r  . , „„„  e-bee  with  some  sliced  onions;  add  to 

Moongkadkall  $ „ it  some  pounded  green  ginger,  onions, 

Ghee  .'  ! ! j i sr-  eacl1-  salt,  and  coriander  seed  ; mix  these 
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together,  and  boil  in  water  till  the 
meat  is  tender;  then  strain  the  gravy, 
and  give  a “ baghar  ” to  the  meat 
and  gravy  with  cloves  in  ghee;  put 
the  meat  into  another  saucepan  with 
some  cummin  seed  and  spices  ; soak 
the  moong  ka  dhall  and  rice  in  water 
for  an  hour,  and  wash  it  well ; give  a “ baghar”  to  it  in  ghee, 
with  some  sliced  onions  ; then  fry  it  for  a few  minutes ; put 
it  with  the  gravy,  and  boil  till  the  rice  and  dhall  are  dressed; 
when  done,  put  it  over  the  meat  with  the  rest  of  the  spices, 
and  pour  over  it  some  ghee  ; cover  the  saucepan  close,  and 
boil  together  till  the  whole  is  ready,  which  will  be  in  a few 
minutes. 

KUDDOO  PULLOW. 

Take  three-fourths  of  a seer  of  the  meat;  cut  it  into  slices, 
and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with 
water,  some  sliced  onions,  and  green 
ginger;  pound  some  salt  and  corian- 
dei  seed,  with  a little  ghee ; mix 
these  together,  and  boil  till  the  meat 
is  tender;  then  strain  the  gravy  into 
another  vessel,  and  give  a “ baghar” 
to  the  meat  and  gravy  in  ghee 
with  some  cloves;  separate  the  meat 
from  the  gravy,  and  put  it  into  an- 
other saucepan,  with  some  cummin 
seed  and  spices ; parboil  the  rice  in  plain  water,  then 
mix  it  with  the  gravy,  and  boil  till  done ; when  done, 
put  it  over  the  meat,  with  a little  ghee,  and  simmer  it 
for;  a few  minutes ; cover  the  saucepan  close,  and  set 
it  near  the  fire ; mince  the  remaining  meat ; give  a “ baghar  ” 
to  it  in  ghee,  with  some  fried  onions  and  salt,  g°ound 
coriander  seed,  and  a little  water;  boil  it  till  the  gravy 
and  ghee  are  well  mixed  ; peel  and  clean  the  kuddoo  ; take 


Meat  . . . seers. 
Rice  . . . 1 „ 

Ghee  . . . ^ „ 

Kuddoo,  weigh- 
ing about  . 1 „ 

Onions  . . £ ., 

Turmeric 


Black  pepper 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Cardamoms 
Black  cum- 
min seed 
Green  ginger 
Salt  . . . 

Lime  . . . 


1 masha. 
3 „ 


■} 

' | 1 £ „ each. 

} 


1 tolah. 
4 „ 
one. 


Salt  ...  3 tolahs. 
Green  ginger-) 

Coriander  1 tolah  ea. 

Cinnamon  . 2 mashas. 
Cloves  . . > 1 masha 
Cardamoms./  each. 
Cuuimin  seed  2 mashas. 
Black  pepper  4 ,, 

Onions  . . i „ 


M 51 
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out  the  inside  ; prick  it  with  a fork,  and  rub  it  over  with 
a mixture  of  salt  and  saffron  ; then  take  the  juice  of  a lirne, 
with  the  rest  of  the  spices  and  the  minced  meat,  and  stuff 
it,  then  fry  it  in  ghee  till  it  is  of  a bright  brown  colour. 
Before  serving  the  pullow,  put  the  kuddoo  in  the  centre,  and 
the  gravy  around  it.  A large  cucumber  may  be  substituted 
for  the  pumpkin. 

MYHEE  PULLOW  LOWABDAR. 

Clean  the  fish  well ; cut  it  into  thick  slices;  dip  it  into  the 
gingilly  oil  (or  sweet  oil),  and  let  it 
remain  for  half  an  hour  ; then  wash 
it  off,  and  rub  it  over  with  the 
ground  basun  flour,  and  wash  it 
again  in  water;  after  which  prick 
the  fish  with  a fork;  bruise  some 
onions,  green  ginger,  salt,  and  spices, 
with  a little  tyre,  and  cover  the  fish 
with  it ; then  fry  it  in  ghee  of  a 
nice  brown  colour ; after  which  give 
it  a “ baghar  ” with  ghee  and  sliced 
onions  ; fry  some  sliced  onions  sepa- 
rately, with  a few  cloves  and  a little  garlic,  which  put  with 
the  fish,  also  the  almonds  and  coriauder  seed  ground,  with 
a little  rice  water;  simmer  it  till  it  forms  a sauce ; then  re- 
move it  from  the  fire;  cut  the  meat  into  slices,  wash  it  well, 
and  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  the  usual  quantity  of  water, 
some  sliced  onions,  green  ginger,  pounded  salt,  and  coriander 
seed  ; boil  till  thoroughly  done  ; put  the  meat  with  the  gravy 
into  a coarse  cloth ; press  and  strain  the  gravy  into  a basin, 
and  give  a “ baghar  ” to  it  in  ghee  with  cloves;  parboil  the 
rice  as  usual,  then  mix  it  with  the  gravy,  and  boil  till  the 
rice  is  dressed ; put  the  rice  into  another  saucepan  and  add 
to  it  the  spices  ; cover  the  saucepan  close,  and  let  it  stand  by 
the  side  of  the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  when  it  will  be  fit  for 


E,fish°r.0thW}2seer3- 
Meat  . . . 1£ 

Rice  ...  1 

Ghee  . . . f 

Onions . . . £ 

Green  ginger  £ 

Coriander  seed  4 tolahs. 
Blanched  } ( 
almonds  . ) 

Cinnamon  . 6 mashas. 

Cardamoms  . 1 g mashag 

£ov.e3  • ( each. 

Black  pepper  J 

Basun  . . 6 tolahs. 

Gingilly  oil  . 8 „ 

Salt  ...  4 „ 

Garlic  ...  1 „ 


• 4 ounces. 
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Minton  . . 
Tyre  . . . 
Onions  . . 
Rice  . . . 

Green  ginger 
Salt  . . . 

Almonds  . . 
Cinnamon 
Cloves  _ . 
Cardamoms 
Rlack  pepper 
Cummin  seed 
Ghee 


1 seer. 

2 „ 

* „ 

1 „ 

1 tolah. 

3 „ 

5 „ 

2 mashas. 


is :) 
per  ( 
eed  J 


1 masha 
each. 


J seer. 


l1se-  When  you  serve  the  pullow,  put  the  fish  over  it  with 
the  gravy.  A chasneedar  may  be  made  in  the  usual  manner 
by  dressing  the  fish  and  rice  separately  with  lime  syrup. 

MDLGOBAH  PULLOW. 

Cut  the  meat  in  large  slices,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  some  onions  and  green  ginger 
sliced  ; pound  some  salt  and  corian- 
der seed,  with  a little  ghee;  add  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  boil 
the  whole  till  the  meat  is  tender  ; 
separate  the  gravy  from  the  meat, 
and  mix  in  it  the  tyre ; stir  it  well, 
and  strain  it  into  another  vessel  ; 
take  three  tolahs  weight  of  almonds ; 
grind  them  with  a little  rice  water, 
and  add  them  to  the  gravy ; give  a “ baghar  ” to  the  meat  and 
gravy  with  some  ghee  and  cloves  ; let  it  boil  up  once  ; remove 
the  meat  from  the  saucepan,  and  put  it  into  another  vessel 
with  the  ground  cummin  seed  and  spices  ; fry  the  rest  of  the 
almonds  in  ghee  ; grind  and  put  them  to  the  meat ; mix  all 
together,  and  fry  for  a few  minutes ; parboil  the  rice  in  plain 
water  and  strain,  when  put  it  with  the  meat  and  the  gravy 

and  a little  ghee ; cover  the  pan  close,  and  simmer  it  gently 
until  it  is  done. 

SHERAZEE  PULLOW. 

Take  three-fourths  of  the  meat,  and  cut  it  into  large 
slices;  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  with  the 
onions  and  ginger  sliced,  also  some 
salt  and  coriander  seed  ground,  with 
a little  ghee;  boil  till  the  meat  is 
tender;  then  strain  off  the  gravy 
into  another  saucepan,  and  give  a 
“ baghar  ” to  the  meat  with  the 


Eggs  . . . 

Meat  , , 

Ghee  . . 

Onions  . , 

Green  ginger 
Apricots , 
dried  . 
Pistacliio3 
Almonds 
Raisins 
Cinnamon 


five. 

1 seer. 

4 „ 

4 ,, 

1 tolah. 

2 tolahs 
each. 

2 mashas. 
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Cardamoms  '!  cloves  in  ghee ; pound  the  cummin 

Black  pepper  )>  1 masha  ea.  seed  and  a part  of  the  spices,  and 

Cus‘ee™m  _ J put  it  with  the  meat  in  another 

Rice  ...  l seer.  saucepan ; parboil  the  rice  in  plain 

water  ; remove  it,  and  put  it  with  the  gravy,  and  boil  till 
the  rice  is  dressed  \ then  place  it  over  the  meat  with 
some  ghee  ; cover  the  saucepan  close,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  an  hour ; mince  the  remainder  of  the  meat, 
and  “ baghar”  it  in  ghee,  with  some  pounded  salt,  corian- 
der seed,  and  a little  water  ; then  boil  it  gently  ; when 
done,  and  the  ghee  and  gravy  are  well  mixed,  put  in  the 
raisins,  pistachios,  apricots,  blanched  almonds,  and  spices, 
with  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  up  ; let  it  stand  on  the 
side  of  the  fire  till  cooked  ; then  fry  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
in  a little  ghee,  and  all  is  ready.  When  you  serve  the  pul- 
low,  spread  the  minced  meat,  &c.,  over  it,  and  the  fried 
eggs  on  the  top  of  that. 

To  make  a chasneedar  of  it,  prepare  a syrup  as  before 
directed  ; mix  two-tliirds  of  it  with  the  rice  while  it  is  boil- 
ing with  the  meat,  and  the  other  one-third  to  be  added 
with  the  minced  meat  previous  to  dressing. 


LOOKMAH  PULLOW. 


Cut  half  the  meat  in  large  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a sauce- 


Eggs  . . two. 

Meat  . . 2 seers. 

Almonds . . 

Raisins  . . 

Onions  . . 

Pistachios  . 

Green  ginger  seer. 

Rice  . . . 1 „ 

Coriander  1 2 tolahg> 
seed  . . J 

Roasted  I 
chunnah  „ 

dhall  . .) 

Mydah  flour  6 tolalis. 
Ghee  ...  1 seer. 

Cinnamon  . 4 mashas. 

Black  pepper  1 „ 


\ i sr.  each. 


pan,  with  a proper  quantity  of 
water,  a portion  of  sliced  onions, 
green  ginger,  salt,  and  pounded  co- 
riander seed  ; mix  these  together, 
and  boil  till  the  meat  is  tender ; 
strain  the  gravy  into  another  sauce- 
pan, and  give  a “ baghar  ” to  the 
meat  in  ghee,  with  some  cloves, 
pounded  cummin  seed,  and  spices  ; 
parboil  the  rice  in  plain  water,  then 
put  it  with  the  gravy,  and  let  it  be 
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thoroughly  cooked;  when  done,  put 
it  over  the  meat  with  some  ghee  ; 
cover  close  the  saucepan,  and  boil  it 
till  the  whole  is  dressed  on  a gentle 
fire.  Mince  the  other  seer  of  meat  ; 
place  it  in  a saucepan  on  the  fire,  with  about  five  tolahs 
weight  of  ghee,  some  sliced  onions,  and  fry  them  ; when  the 
onions  are  sufficiently  brown,  give  a “ baghar  ” to  the  meat 
with  ghee  ; then  add  to  it  a little  salt,  pounded  coriander 
seed,  and  water,  boil  till  the  meat  is  nearly  done  ; take  it 
out,  and  put  with  it  some  bruised  green  ginger,  raisins, 
almonds,  and  the  chunnahdhall  roasted ; pound  these  together 
in  a mortar,  and  make  it  into  a paste,  with  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  and  mydali ; cut  the  almonds  and  pistachio  nuts  into 
pieces,  and  fry  them  in  ghee.  Take  as  much  of  the  pounded 
meat  as  will  form  a ball  the  size  of  a small  lime,  and  place 
m the  centre  some  of  the  almonds  and  pistachio  nuts  : con- 
tinue this  till  the  whole  is  finished ; then  cover  each  with 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  fry  them  in  ghee  of  a nice  brown 
colour;  take  a little  gravy  with  the  remaining  ground 
spices,  and  give  a - baghar  ” to  it  in  ghee ; put  this  with  the 
balls,  and  simmer  till  the  gravy  is  nearly  reduced  When 

you  serve  the  pullow,  pour  the  gravy  over  it,  and  place  the 
balls  round  it. 


Cloves  . . > 
Cardamoms  f 2 mashas 
Black  cum-  f each. 

min  seed  . J 
Salt  ...  3 tolahs, 


KOONDUN  PULLOW. 

Cut  the  meat  into  slices  ; put  it  into  a saucepan  with 
£feat  . . ,i  seer.  water,  some  onions  and  green  ginger 

Rice  . . . . i seer,  sliced  ; pound  some  salt  and  coriander 

seed  ; add  these  to  the  meat,  and  boil 
till  done  ; then  strain  the  gravy  into 
another  saucepan  ; give  a “ baghar  ” 
to  the  meat,  with  some  ghee  and 
cloves;  mince  half  the  meat,  and  mix 
with  it  some  of  the  spices,  salt, 
and  suet ; pound  these  together  in 

mm2 


• O IV1UI13. 

Black  pepper  . 1 maslia. 
Onions  . . ^ seer. 
Green  ginger  . 1 tolah. 
Cinnamon  . . 2 mashas, 

Cloves  . 1 l masba 
Cardamoms./  each. 
Coriander  seed  1 tolah. 
Cummin  seed  . 1 maaha 
Suet  . . . . i tolah. 
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a mortar  to  a paste ; boil  the  five  eggs  hard  ; take  off 
the  shell,  and  cover  them  with  the  pounded  meat;  baste, 
and  fry  them  a nice  brown  in  ghee,  and  keep  them  on  one 
side  ; put  the  rest  of  the  meat  into  another  saucepan,  with 
the  cummin  seed  and  spices,  and  warm  it ; then  parboil  the 
rice  in  plain  water ; take  it  out,  and  add  to  it  the  gravy, 
boiling  it  till  the  rice  is  dressed  ; when  done,  put  it  over  the 
meat,  and  let  it  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; then  putin  the 
fried  eggs,  and  pour  over  all  a little  ghee ; cover  the  saucepan 
close,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  a few  minutes,  when  it 
will  be  ready  to  serve. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a chasneedar,  take  sugar,  lime-juice, 
and  water,  as  before  directed,  and  make  a syrup  ; take  half 
of  the  syrup  ; put  it  with  the  meat  and  the  fried  eggs  over 
it,  and  boil  for  a few  minutes  ; mix  the  remaining  syrup  with 
the  gravy  ; boil  the  rice  in  it,  and  put  over  the  meat ; then 
cover  the  saucepan  close,  and  boil  till  done ; otherwise  put 
the  fried  eggs  into  the  syrup,  and  let  them  remain  in  it  for 
about  twenty  minutes  ; then  take  them  out,  mix  the  syrup 
with  the  gravy,  and  boil  the  rice  in  it.  When  you  serve 
the  pullow,  place  the  eggs  over  the  rice. 


Cut  the 


Meat  . 

Milk  . 

Tyre  . 

Eice  . 

Ghee  . 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Cardamoms 
Coriander 
Cummin  seed 
Almonds 
Salt  . . . 
Black  pepper 
Onions  . . 
Green  ginger 


GIIEELANEE  PULLOW. 

meat  as  usual,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  a 

sufficient  quantity  of  water,  add  the 

onions  and  green  ginger  sliced,  with 

1 \ sr'  each  some  salt  and  coriander  seed  pound- 

* i seer.  ed,  and  a little  ghee  ; boil  these  to- 

l 2 niashas  gether  till  the  meat  is  tender  ; then 

j each.  ° 

separate  the  gravy  from  the  meat : 
take  half  of  it,  and  mix  with  it  the 
tyre  and  a quarter  seer  of  milk ; 
strain  this  into  a basin  ; add  a little 
ground  rice  with  water,  and  mix  in 
it ; give  a “ baghar  ” to  the  same 


1 seer. 

1 

2 11 

1 sr.  each. 

J seer. 

2 mashas 
each. 

1 masha. 

2 tolahs. 

1 masha. 

J seer. 

8 tolahs. 

4 mashas. 
£ seer. 

1 tolah. 
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•with  cloves  and  ghee  ; then  put  in  the  meat,  with  half  of 
the  spices  ; grind  the  almonds,  and  put  them  also  with  the 
meat ; boil  it  till  the  gravy  is  nearly  reduced,  then  take  it 
from  the  fire.  Parboil  the  rice  in  plain  water  ; take  it  out 
and  put  to  it  the  remaining  gravy,  with  the  cummin  seed 
and  curry-stuff  pounded,  and  boil  till  the  rice  is  cooked  ; 
pour  over  it  the  other  quarter  seer  of  milk  ; cover  the  sauce- 
pan, and  let  it  stand  on  the  fire  for  a few  minutes.  When 
you  serve  the  pullow,  put  the  meat  and  gravy  over  it. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a thyder,  when  dressing  the  meat 
with  the  tyre  and  milk,  put  the  rice  in  it  (after  it  has  been 
well  boiled  in  the  gravy),  with  a little  ghee  and  milk  ; cover 
the  saucepan,  and  gently  simmer  for  an  hour,  then  serve 
it  up. 

WHUR  PULLOW. 


Rice  . . 
Dhall . . 

Gliee  . . 
Onions  . 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Cardamoms 
Salt  . . 


1 seer. 


1* 


each. 

& .. 

2 mashas. 

• 1 „ each. 

2 tolahs. 


Wash  the  dhall  well ; put  it  into  a saucepan  of  water,  and 
boil  it  till  it  is  thoroughly  done ; 
take  another  saucepan,  and  put  into 
it  half  of  the  ghee,  some  sliced 
onions,  and  fry  them  well;  when  the 
onions  are  perfectly  brown,  put  in 
the  spices  and  dhall,  and  fry  them 
together;  soak  the  rice  in  water  for  an  hour,  and  wash  it 
well ; then  put  it  over  the  dhall,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
warm  water,  and  boil  them  together  ; when  done,  pour  in  a 
little  ghee,  and  let  it  simmer  on  a slow  fire  for  a few  minutes. 

The  chunnah  and  moong  ka  dhall  pullows  are  made  in  the 
same  way,  and  are  eaten  with  quoormali,  which  is  prepared 
as  follows  : — 

Take  one  seer  of  meat,  one  quarter  seer  of  ghee,  the  same 
of  tyre,  two  mashas  of  cinnamon,  one  masha  of  cloves,  one 

inasha  of  cardamoms,  one-eiglith  seer  of  onions,  one  and  a 

half  tolahs  of  green  ginger,  one  and  a half  tolahs  of  g&rlic, 
and  four  limes.  Cut  the  meat  into  slices,  and  rub  it  over  with 
the  sliced  green  ginger/garlic,  tyre,  and  salt  ground  together  ; 
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let  it  remain  for  two  hours  ; set  a saucepan  on  the  fire;  put  in 
the  whole  quantity  of  ghee,  with  some  sliced  onions,  and  fry 
them;  when  the  onions  are  brown,  add  the  spices  and  the 
meat,  with  a little  water  and  the  juice  of  the  limes  ; mix  these 
together,  and  dress  till  the  meat  is  tender  and  the  gravy 
dried  up. 


KOOLAH  SANTHOON  NEGAMUTH  PULLOW. 

Boil  the  milk  till  it  is  reduced  to  one-half ; strain  the 
mango  pulp  into  a basin  ; add  the 
milk  and  cream,  stirring  them  well 
together;  sift  the  sugar-candy;  grind 
the  musk  and  saffron  in  a little 
rose-water,  and  mix  the  whole  to- 
gether ; soak  the  rice  in  water ; 
wash  it  well,  and  boil  it  properly  ; when  done,  pla9e  a layer 
in  a deep  dish;  pour  some  of  the  mango  custard  over  it ; then 
more  rice  and  mango,  and  so  continue  till  the  whole  is 
finished. 

The  receipt  says  a little  ghee  is  to  be  poured  over  the 
custard,  but  I hardly  think  such  would  be  relished  by  any 
but  natives  ; even  the  musk  might  be  omitted. 


?u1p,j- 


Rice 

Mango  pulp 
sweet 
Cream . 

Milk  . . . i 

Sugar-candy,  > , 
pounded  . j s 
Saffron 
Musk 


1 seer  each. 


1 masha. 
1 grain. 


UNUNASS  PULLOW. 


Pare  off  the  rind 


: : :} 


Meat 
Rice 
Onions 
Ghee  . . . 
Sugar  . . . 

Salt  . . .) 

Green  ginger  J 
Cinnamon 
Cloves  . . > 
Cardamoms  . J 
Coriander  seed 
Black  cum- ) 
min  seed  . j 
Limes  . . 
Pine-apple  . 


lseer  each. 
k n 

i „ 
i ,, 

1 tolah 
each. 

2 mashas. 

1 „ each. 

1 tolah. 

3 mashas. 
i se?r. 

i „ 


of  the  pine-apple,  and  cut  into 
slices  ; put  one-half  in  water,  and 
boil  the  other  half  until  soft ; make 
a syrup  with  the  limes,  sugar,  and 
a sufficiency  of  water  ; put  the  pine- 
apple slices  into  it,  and  boil  them 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; then  re- 
move the  fruit  with  a little  of  the 
•syrup,  and  set  on  oue  side.  Cut 
the  meat  into  slices,  aud  put  it 
into  a saucepan,  with  a proper  quau- 
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tity  of  water,  some  sliced  onions,  green  ginger,  pounded 
salt,  and  coriander  seed,  witli  a little  ghee  ; boil  them  well 
together,  and  strain  off  the  gravy  ; “baghar”  the  meat  in 
ghee  with  cloves ; take  the  other  half  of  the  pine-apple 
with  the  cummin,  seed,  ground  spices,  and  syrup  ; boil  the 
whole  until  the  syrup  is  dried  up ; boil  the  rice  as  usual 
with  the  gravy  from  the  meat ; then  put  it  over  the  meat 
in  another  saucepan,  and  let  it  stand  near  the  fire  for  a short 
time,  when  pour  over  some  ghee,  and  cover  it  close.  When 
you  serve  the  pullow,  dress  it  with  the  pine-apples  on  the  top 
and  around  the  dish. 

KALA  PULLOW. 

Cut  the  meat  as  usual,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan,  with 
a proper  quantity  of  water,  sliced 
onions,  and  green  ginger  pounded, 
some  salt  and  coriander  seed,  with 
a little  ghee ; boil  this  together 
till  the  meat  is  done,  then  strain  the 
gravy  into  a separate  saucepan,  and 
give  a “ baghar  ” to  the  meat 
with  cloves  in  ghee;  take  half  a seer 
of  sugar,  a small  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  juice  of  two  limes,  which 
make  into  a clear  syrup  ; add  this  also  to  the  gravy ; put  the 
meat  into  another  saucepan,  with  some  cummin  seed,  spices, 
and  a little  gravy  ; mix  these  together,  and  boil  it  till  the 
gravy  is  reduced;  parboil  the  rice  in  plain  water;  mix  it  into 
the  gravy,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  done;  put  it  over  the  meat, 
and  boil  them  together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  pour 
over  all  some  ghee  ; cover  the  saucepan  close,  and  boil  it  on 
a gentle  fire  ; take  the  remaining  one-fourth  seer  of  sugar, 
with  a small  quantity  of  water  and  the  juice  of  a lime,  and 
make  it  into  a clear  syrup  ; cut  eaoh  plantain  lengthways  in 
four  pieces;  put  them  in  the  syrup,  and  boil  till  tender.  When 
you  serve  the  pullow,  put  the  plantains  and  the  gravy  over  it. 


Meat  . . 

Rice  . . 

Ghee  . , 

Plantains 

Onions  . 

Limes 

Sugar 

Salt  . . 

Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Cardamoms 


1 J seers. 

1 ,» 
h „ 

ten. 

^ i sr.  each. 

i „ 

1 tolah. 

2 mashas. 


1 


each. 


Green  ginger)  „ . , , 
Coriander  ( 2 tolahs 


seed 
Cummin  seed 


Y 


each. 

1 masha. 
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Kid  or  mut-'l 
ton  . . . > 1 seer. 

Rice  . . .J 
Ghee  . 

Onions 
Turnips 
Beet  root 
Palluk  greens  £ 

Moong  ka  "I 
dliall  . . | 

Mussoor  ka  ! , 
dliall  . ,>a 

Chunnah  ka 
dhall  . , 

Cinnamon  . 

Cloves  . , \ _ 

Cardamoms . j 1 
Black  pepper  I „ 
Coriander  seed  1 tolah. 
Green  ginger  2 „ 
Cummin  seed  4 mash  as 
Salt  ...  3 tolahs. 
Garlic  . . 1 ,, 


SHOLAH  PULLOW. 

Divide  the  meat  into  equal  slices  ; place  a saucepan  on  the 
fire,  with  a little  ghee  and  some 
sliced  onions;  fry  them  brown;  put 
in  the  meat,  and  fry  it  till  the 
gravy  is  well  mixed  with  the  ghee ; 
then  put  with  it  the  three  sorts  of 
dhall  and  coriander  seed  ; cut  the 
turnips  and  beet-root  into  slices ; 


i 


:h 


each. 


each.  shred  fine  the  palluk  greens,  and 
put  the  whole  with  the  meat  and 
4 mashas.  a sufficient  quantity  of  water ; boil 
each,  it  gently  until  the  whole  is  done  ; 
then  take  it  out,  and  strain  the 
gravy  into  another  saucepan  ; “ ba- 
ghar”  the  meat  in  ghee  with  cloves, 
'and  add  to  it  the  cummin  seed  and 
spices  ; dress  the  rice  as  usual,  with  the  gravy  and  cinna- 
mon ; then  place  it  over  the  meat,  and  the  vegetables  on  the 
top  ; pour  a little  ghee  over  the  whole  ; cover  the  saucepan 
close,  and  simmer  it  gently  for  a short  time. 


Rice  . . . 
Ghee  . . . 
Sugar-candy 
Rose-water  . 
Cinnamon  . 
Cloves  . . \ 
Cardamoms  . j 


1 seer. 

i „ 

1 

1 ”, 

2 mashas. 


KHAISHGHEE  PULLOW. 

Pound  the  sugar-candy,  and  make  it  into  a clear  syrup ; 

soak  the  rice  in  water  for  an  hour, 
and  clean  it  well ; then  put  it  into 
a saucepan,  with  the  spices  and 
ghee  ; fry  it  a little  ; grind  the  musk 
with  the  rose-water,  and  pour  it  with 
the  syrup  on  the  rice  ; boil  it  till  the 
rice  is  done  ; colour  the  almonds 
and  pistachio  nuts  with  saffron,  and 
fry  them  with  the  raisins  in  ghee  : 
when  you  serve  the  pullow,  put  them  over  it. 


l 


each. 


Blanched 
almonds 
Pistachio 
nuts  . 
Raisir.s, 
stoned . 
Musk  . . 
Saffron 


’I 


■J 


1 chittack 
each. 


i masha. 
1 
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SAUR  PUI.LOW. 

Slaughter  and  skin  the  kid;  take  out  the  inside,  and  cut 
off  the  head  and  feet ; wash  the 
carcase  clean,  and  divide  it  into 
joints  ; bruise  some  of  the  green 
ginger,  onions,  and  garlic  ; squeeze 
the  juice  into  a basin,  and  add  a 
little  salt  with  some  tyre  ; mix  all 
together ; rub  it  over  the  meat, 
and  let  it  remain  for  an  hour  ; then 
give  a “ baghar  ” to  the  meat  in 
ghee,  with  some  thin  sliced  onions  ; add  a portion  of  the 
spices  to  it,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  boil  the 
meat  till  done  ; keep  it  warm  ; clean  and  divide  the  head  and 
legs  of  the  kid  ; cut  the  meat  in  slices  ; put  both  together 
into  a saucepan,  with  a proper  quantity  of  water  (about  six 
quarts),  the  sliced  onions,  and  spices,  and  boil  gently  till  the 
meat  separates  from  the  bone,  removing  the  scum  from 
time  to  time  ; strain  off  the  gravy  ; wash  the  rice  well,  and 
parboil  it  in  water ; then  place  it  in  another  saucepan  with 
the  gravy,  and  boil  till  the  rice  is  properly  cooked  ; put  it 
o\er  the  meat  of  the  kid,  cover  the  saucepan  close,  boil  the 
whole  gently  for  a short  time,  and  serve. 


K id  . . . one. 

Meat  . . i 1 seer. 
Rice  ...  2 „ 

Ghee  ...  1 „ 

Onions  . .]  * s',  each. 

Green  ginger  4 tolahs. 
Garlic  . . 3 „ 

Coriander  seed  2 „ 

Salt  ...  4 ” 

Cinnamon  . 

Cloves  . . 

Cardamoms  . 


I 4 mashas 
j each. 


Meat 
Wheat 
Ghee  . 
Onions 
Cinnamon 


} 


1 seer  each. 


rahbawn  pullow. 

Simmer  or  soak  the  wheat  in  water  until  quite  tender, 
then  dry  it  in  the  sun,  after  which 
coarsely  grind  it  to  remove  the  husk  ; 
slice  the  meat,  put  it  in  a saucepan 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
some  sliced  onions,  green  ginger, 
pounded  salt,  and  coriander  seed  ; 
boil  the  whole  well  together;  strain 
the  gravy  into  another  vessel,  and 
“ baghar  ” the  meat  with  cloves ; put 


. 2 mashas. 

Cloves  . . ) 
Cardamoms  J * ” eaca' 


Black  pepper  _ „ 

Green  ginger  2 tolahs 
Coriander  ' 
seed 
Cummin 
Salt 


i ginger  ' 
ader  V 

i.  • ■[ 

nn  seed  ) 


each. 
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the  wheat  with  some  ghee  into  a pan  and  fry  it ; then  add  the 
gravy  with  a little  ghee,  and  boil  till  done.  Have  ready 
the  meat  with  the  spices  in  another  saucepan  ; put  over  it 
the  wheat  with  a little  more  ghee  ; cover  the  pan  close,  and 
set  it  near  the  fire  for  twenty  minutes. 


IMLEE  PULLOW. 


Cut  the  meat  into 


Meat  . . 

Rice  . . 

Tamarind 
Ghee  . . 

Sugar 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Cardamoms 


' j- 1 seer  each. 

'•  i „ 

• i 
■ * „ 

. f 1 masha 
C each. 


Black  pepper  ) 
Coriander  seed  1 tolah. 
Salt  ....  2 „ 

Onions  . . i seer. 


slices  ; put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  the 
usual  quantity  of  water,  sliced  onions, 
green  ginger,  salt,  coriander  seed, 
and  some  ghee  ; boil  the  whole  well 
together ; strain  the  gravy  into 
another  saucepan,  and  give  a “ ba- 
ghar  ” to  it,  with  the  meat  also,  in 
ghee  and  cloves  ; separate  the  meat 
from  the  gravy,  and  mix  with  the 


Green  ginger  i tolah.  latter  the  sugar  aud  tamarind  : give 
Raisins  . . & seer. 

it  a boil,  and  strain  the  gravy. 


Put  the  meat  into  a pan  on  the  fire,  with  the  cummin  seed, 
spices,  and  a little  gravy  ; boil  the  whole  until  the  gravy  is 
dried  up  ; boil  the  rice  in  the  gravy  as  usual ; when  done, 
put  it  over  the  meat  with  a little  ghee  ; cover  the  saucepan 
close,  and  let  it  stand  near  the  fire  a short  time.  When  you 
serve  the  pullow,  put  the  raisins  fried  over  it. 


NUCKODEE  KOOPTHA  PULLOVT. 


Slice  the  meat,  and 


Eggs  ....  two. 
Mutton  . . . H seer. 
Rice  ....  X „ 
Suet  ....  3 tolaks. 
Elour  ...  2 „ 

Soyah  greens  . J seer. 
Onions  . . . £ ,, 

Green  ginger  . 2 tolalis. 
Almonds  . . £ seer. 

Salt  ....  4 tolahs. 
Saffron  ...  1 masha. 


put  it  into  a saucepan,  with  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water,  some  sliced 
onions,  green  ginger,  pounded  salt, 
and  coriander  seed,  with  ghee, 
and  the  soyah  greens  nicely  washed 
and  picked  ; boil  all  together  till  the 
meat  is  done,  then  strain  the  gravy 
into  a basin  ; take  out  the  meat, 
and  give  it  a “baghar”  in  ghee, 
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Cinnamon  . . 4 mashas.  -witla  half  the  cloves,  after  which 
Cloves  ..In  1 . , 

Cardamoms  j 1 » eacJ1,  add  the  cummin  seed  and  part  of 


with  the  cinnamon  ; grind  the  saffron  with  a little  water, 
and  colour  a part  of  the  rice  with  it,  which  place  over  the 
meat,  or  on  one  side  of  the  saucepan,  and  plain  rice  on  the 
other  ; pour  some  ghee  over  the  whole  ; cover  the  saucepan 
close,  and  set  it  near  the  fire.  Mince  very  fine  the  other 
half  seer  of  meat,  and  give  it  a “baghar”  in  ghee,  with 
some  sliced  onions,  green  ginger,  salt,  and  coriander  seed  ; 
add  a little  water,  and  boil  gently  till  the  meat  is  done  : then 
put  the  meat  into  a mortar  with  the  suet,  some  chopped 
onions,  pepper,  salt,  and  the  white  of  the  eggs  j mix  the 
whole  together  into  a paste,  form  it  into  small  balls,  roll 
them  in  the  flour,  and  give  a “baghar”  to  them  in  ghee 
with  cloves  ; pound  the  almonds  with  a little  water  and  the 
test  of  the  spices  ; put  it  with  the  balls,  which  are  now  to 
be  fried  until  properly  done,  and  when  ready,  placed  over 
the  pullow  and  served. 


NATIVE  CAKES  FOR  EATING  WITH  CURRY,  &c. 


Take  one  seer  of  soojee,  one-fourth  of  a seer  of  ghee,  half 
a seei  of  milk,  four  tolalis  weight  of  yeast,  or  a sufficient 
quantity  of  Borwick’s  baking  powder,  and  one  tolah  of  salt. 
Mix  the  milk  with  the  soojee  ; then  add  the  ghee,  yeast,  and 
salt , work  it  well,  and  set  it  aside  to  rise  for  a couple  of 
hours  ; form  it  into  two  cakes  ; sprinkle  them  over  with 
khush-khush  and  aniseed,  and  bake  them. 

KUMMAII  A KASSAH. 

First  prepare  the  fermenting  lir  .id  with  aniseed,  one 
tolah  ; boil  it  in  a pint  of  water  till  reduced  to  one-half,  then 

N N 


Cummin  seed  . G „ 
Black  pepper  . 8 „ 

Coriander  seed  2 tolalis. 


the  spices.  Parboil  the  rice  in  plain 
water,  then  dress  it  in  the  gravy 


NUAN  A BAII  KUMMACH.  * 
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strain  it  into  a basin,  anc^when  cooled  a little,  add  half  a 
pound  of  peeled  chunnah  (gram),  and  let  it  remain  in  a 
warm  place  for  nine  or  ten  hours  to  ferment.  Should  fer- 
mentation not  take  place,  the  liquid  must  be  boiled  again  ; 
when  ready,  knead  it  with  eight  ounces  of  wheat-flour,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  a couple  of  hours  to  rise.  Now  take 
three  pints  of  cow’s  milk,  and  boil  it  down  to  one-half,  or 
rather  more  ; then  mix  it  with  one  pound  of  soojee,  the 
same  of  wheat-flonr,  and  work  it  well  ; then  add  to  it  the 
dough  that  has  risen  ; knead  it  well  a second  time  with  the 
salt ; keep  it  covered  in  a warm  place  for  an  hour,  then 
divide  it  into  cakes  ; smear  the  pan  with  ghee,  and  bake 
them. 

NAUNA  SHEER  MHAL. 


Mix  the  mydah  well  with  the  milk  and  salt ; knead  it 

for  some  time,  after  which  mix  in 
the  ghee,  and  lastly  the  kummeer  : 
work  it  well  again,  and  set  it  in 
a warm  place  covered  over  with  a 
cloth  to  rise.  This  will  take  from 
Form  it  into  a flat  cake,  and  sprinkle 
brush  or  feather  over  it  before 


Mydah  . 
Milk  . 
Ghee  . 
Salt 

Kummeer 


1 seer. 

I „ 

15  tolahs. 
1 „ 

3 „ 


two  to  three  hours, 
a little  milk  with  a 
baked. 


being 


ANOTHER  WAY. 

Mix  the  flour  and  soojee  with  the  milk ; work  it  well  with 
the  leaven  and  salt,  and  keep  it 
to  rise  in  a warm  place  for  three  or 
four  hours  ; form  the  bread  ; rub  a 
little  honey  over  it,  and  sprinkle 
with  kliush-kliush  or  sliced  almonds 


Flour  . 
Sooj  ee 
Milk  . 
Ghee  . 
Salt  . 
Leaven 


and  bake 


- h seer. 

1 „ 

12  pice  wgt. 
2 „ 

4 „ 


it. 


LEAVEN. 


Take  four  pice  weight  of  dir  all  gram  ; soak  it  in  water, 
and  pound  it  with  one  pice  weight  of  aniseed  ; add  this 
to  a quarter  of  a seer  of  dliye  (curdled  milk  whey;,  with  hall  a 
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Beer  of  wheat-flour ; work  it  well  together*  wrap  it  in  a 
warm  cloth,  and  set  it  aside  to  rise  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Obs. — Four  pice  weight,  with  two  of  salt,  is  sufficient  to 
mix  in  the  usual  manner  with  one  seer  of  flour,  after  being 
made  into  dough. 

KUMMEER. 


This  is  a sort  of  leaven  used  by  Mussulmans  for  raising 
their  bread  or  cakes.  Take  aniseed  three  mashas,  dhye  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  fifteen  tolahs  weight  of  mydah 
into  a soft  dough  ; soak  the  aniseed  in  the  dhye  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  and  strain  it ; then  mix  it  with  the  flour,  and 
set  it  aside  to  rise  for  a couple  of  hours  more,  when  it  is 
fit  for  use. 

BAKR  KHANI. 


Mvdah  . 
Milk  . . 
Ghee  . . 
•Sale . . . 

Kummeer . 
Kgg  . • 

Almonds  . 


1 seer. 

I „ 

16  tolahs. 

5 mashas. 
3 tolahs. 
one. 
fifteen. 


Mix  the  flour  with  two-thirds  of  the  milk  well  together  ; 

blanch  and  pound  to  a paste  in  a 
mortar  twelve  tolahs  weight  of  the 
almonds,  with  a little  milk  to  keep 
them  from  oiling  ; then  by  degrees 
add  the  remainder  of  the  milk,  and 
strain  it  into  the  dough  ; take  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  and  ghee, 
and  mix  all  well  together  j lastly,  add  the  kummeer,  and  set 
it  aside  in  a warm  place  to  rise  for  a couple  of  hours  ; then 
form  it  into  a flat  cake  the  shape  of  a horse-shoe  ; brush  it 
over  with  milk,  and  sprinkle  the  remaining  almonds,  chopped 
fine,  over  it,  or  some  khush-khush  seed  • place  the  cake  on  a 
tin,  and  bake  it. 

another  way. 

Mix  the  soojee,  cream,  and  leaven  well  together  ; add  the 
Soojee  . £ seer.  salt  and  ghee  ; work  well  the  whole 

into  a mass  for  some  time  ; set  it 
aside  to  rise.  When  the  leaven  has 
taken  its  proper  effect  make  it  into 
a flat  cake,  rub  some  honey  or  dhye  over  it,  and  sprinkle 
with  sliced  almonds. 


Cream  . 10  pice  wgt. 
Ghee  . i seer. 

Salt  . 2 pice  wgt. 
Leaven  . 4 „ 
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PAUPUDS- 

Sift  the  flour  well,  and  pound  fine  the  other  ingredients : 

,,  . ,,  „ . then  mix  the  whole  together  with 

Mootig  ka  dhall,  \ . * 

or  Oodug.  . j 1 er<  water,  and  knead  into  dough  ; set  it 

Paupud khaur*.  3 tol||hs’  aside  for  six  hours  and  knead  it 

Black  pepper  . 2 ,,  again  : afterwards  beat  it  with  a 

Assafoetida  . , 6 maskas.  , 

round  stone  or  m a mortar  until  it 

becomes  of  a proper  consistency  to  be  malleable  and  made 

into  very  thin  cakes;  then  take  a small  ball  of  it,  and  slightly 

smear  it  over  with  ghee ; spread  it  with  a roller  like  a 

biscuit  upon  a smooth  board,  the  thinner  the  better. 

These  cakes,  if  kept  in  a dry  place,  will  be  good  for  a 
long  time,  and  when  to  be  used,  should  only  be  grilled  or 
toasted,  without  ghee  or  butter,  and  served  quite  warm  and 
crisp. 

MADRAS  HOPPERS,  OR  OPAS. 

Wash  and  clean  a seer  of  rice  very  nicely,  and  lay  it  upon 
a cloth  in  the  sun ; when  perfectly  dry,  pound  it  in  a mortar 
to  a fine  flour  ; then  put  it  into  a pan  ; mix  it  up  with  sweet 
toddy  into  a paste,  and  let  it  remain  for  at  least  twelve  hours, 
or  all  the  night.  Next  day  take  two  cocoa-nuts  ; scrape  the 
inside,  and  squeeze  the  juice  into  the  rice  paste,  mixing  both 
together  ; then  place  an  iron  or  earthen  pan  on  a rather  slow 
fire ; rub  the  inside  of  the  pan  with  ghee,  and  put  as  much 
as  you  please  of  the  cake  in  it,  but  not  too  thick ; cover  it 
over  with  a similar  pan,  and  place  some  embers  on  the 
top.  In  a short  time  it  will  be  baked,  which  can  only  be 
known  by  lifting  the  top.  If  not  done  enough,  let  it  remain 
a little  longer,  but  do  not  turn  it. 

The  yolks  of  eggs  with  a little  sugar  is  sometimes  added 
to  the  rice  with  the  toddy  and  well  beaten  together.  Ihis 
makes  the  cakes  yellow  and  sweet,  whereas  the  others  are 
quite  white  and  plain  inside,  and  the  under  part  only 
browned. 
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CHUPATEES 

Are  made  by  mixing  flour  and  water  together,  with  a little 
salt,  into  a paste  or  dough,  kneading  it  well ; sometimes  ghee 
is  added.  They  may  also  be  made  with  milk  instead  of  water. 
They  are  flattened  into  thin  cakes  with  the  hand,  smeared 
with  a small  quantity  of  ghee,  and  baked  on  an  iron  pan  over 
the  fire. 


INGREDIENTS  FOR  CURRY-STUFF. 


Native  Name. 

English  Name. 

Botanical  Name. 

Souf 

Anise  seed  . . . 

Pimpinella  Anisiim. 

Seetul  cheenee  gach  . 

All-spice  .... 

Myrtus  Pimenta. 

Eelacliie 

Cordamom.  . . . 

Amomum  Cardotaomum. 

Laoong 

Cloves 

Eugenia  Caryophyllata. 

Jawatrie 

Mace 

Mvristica  Moschata. 

Jaephall 

Nutmeg  .... 

Ditto. 

Kulmie  darchinie . . 

Cinnamon.  . . . 

Laurus  Cinnamomum. 

Dhunnia  or  Kotimear 

Coriander .... 

Coriandrum  Sativum. 

Zeera  

Cummin  seed  . . 

Cuminum  Cyminunl. 

Kali  mircliie  . . . 

Black  pepper . . . 

Piper  Nigrum. 

Rai 

Mustard  seed.  . . 

Sinopis  Cliinensis. 

Laul  mircliie  . . . 

Chillies 

Capsicum  Annuum. 

Laul  mircliie  . . . 

Cayenne  .... 

Capsicum  Frutiscens. 

Huldie  .... 

Turmeric  .... 

Curcuma  Longa. 

Maytie  .... 

Fenugreek.  . . . 

Trigonella  Fcenum  Grsecum. 

Lussun 

Garlic  .... 

Allium  Sativum. 

Sont • 

Ginger,  dry  -i 

Udruck 

„ green  i 

Amomum  Zingiber. 

Kkush-khush  . . . 

Poppy  seed  . . . 

Papaver  Somniferum. 

Pipel  

Long  pepper  , , . 

Piper  Longum. 

Hmg 

Asafcetida  . . . 

Ferula  Asafcetida. 

Chironjie  ..... 

Chironjie  nut.  . . 

Buchanania  Latifolia. 

Badam  .... 

Almond  .... 

Amygdalis  Communis, 

Nareul 

Cocoa-nut.  . . , 

Cocos  Nucifera. 

Nemuck  . . 

Salt. 

1 
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INGREDIENTS  FOR  MAKING  A CURRY. 

■WITH  MEAT,  FOWL,  OK  FISII. 


Native  Name. 

English  Name. 

Quantity. 

Mirchie  . . . 

Chillies,  dry  or  green  . 

From  six  to  twelve,  or  more. 

Huldie  . . . 

Turmeric 

One  tolah. 

Dhuunia  . . . 

Coriander  seed .... 

One  ,. 

Zeera  . , . 

Cummin  seed  .... 

Three  mashas. 

Eelachie  . . . 

Cardamom  seed  . . . 

Two 

Alavtie  , . . 

Fenugreek 

'Three  ., 

Ront  .... 

Dry  ginger 

Three  „ 

Kali  Mircliie  . . 

Black  pepper  .... 

One  tolah. 

Nemuck  . . . 

Salt 

Two  „ 

Laoong  . . . 

Cloves 

Twelve  tolahs. 

Jawatrie  . . . 

Mace 

One  masha. 

Kulmie  darcliinie 

Cinnamon 

One  tolah. 

Nareul  .... 

Cocoa-nut 

Eight  „ 

Chironjie  . . . 

Chironjie  nuts  .... 

Six  „ 

Badam  . . . 

Almonds  

Five  ,, 

Khush-kliusk 

Poppy  seed  .... 

Five  „ 

Peaz  .... 

Onions 

Table-spoonful,  sliced. 

Lussun  .... 

Garlic 

From  one  to  three  cloves. 

Am 

Mango,  dried  or  green  . 

A few  slices. 

Umblee,  or  Imlee. 

Tamarind,  fresh  or  salted 

A small  quantity. 

Nimboo  . . . 

Lime-juice 

One  dessert-spoonful. 

Tyre  .... 

Curds  

Three  table-spoonsful. 

Ghee  .... 

Butter 

Three  table-spoonsful. 

Obs. — These  are  the  quantities  of  the  various  articles  to 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  a curry,  bearing  in  mind  it  is 
unnecessary  to  use  the  whole  of  the  spices  together,  or  the 
mangoes,  tamarind,  or  lime-juice.  The  cocoa-nut  with  the 
almonds  and  the  ginger  may  be  omitted  when  dry  ripe 
chillies  are  used,  as  likewise  the  cummin  seed  with  the  cori- 
ander, both  of  which  are  better  for  being  fresh  roasted. 
Cocoa-nut  milk  is  much  used  on  the  coast  in  forming  the 
gravy  to  many  curries,  especially  fish  and  prawns,  as  well 
as  the  milk  fresh  expressed  from  the  nut  when  grated. 

If  the  curry  is  to  be  dry,  the  onions  must  be  fried  brown 
in  ghee  or  butter,  and  the  ingredients  ground  to  a paste, 
with  water  mixed  in  the  same,  the  meat  and  fowl  added, 
stirring  the  whole  until  the  gravy  and  butter  are  absorbed. 
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For  a gravy  curry,  cut  the  meat  or  fowl  into  slices  ; put  the 
ghee  into  a stewpan  over  the  fire  with  the  sliced  onions  and 
dress  them  ; then  add  the  meat  with  the  ground  ingredients, 
and  some  water  or  broth  ; mix  well  together,  and  let  the 
whole  simmer  gently  until  the  meat  is  properly  done. 

Chundoo  or  jhalfresee  is  made  with  meat  or  fowl  that  has 
been  previously  dressed  ; it  is  to  be  minced  up  and  added  to 
chopped  onions  fried  in  ghee,  with  whole  red  chillies,  and  the 
other  curry  ingredients  well  mixed  together;  the  frying  is 
continued  until  the  meat  is  nicely  brown,  and  the  gravy 
quite  absorbed. 


Glossary  of  Native  Terms  for  English  Names  used  in  the  several  Recipes  in 

this  Chapter. 


Almond 

or 

Badam. 

Carrot 

n 

Gazur. 

Egg 

Vnda. 

Fish 

V 

Mute  hie  e. 

Flour 

Mydah. 

Gram 

»i 

Chnunah. 

Ground  rice 

)■> 

Choul  lea  mydah. 

Lime-juice 

?» 

Nimboo  ka  rus. 

Melted  butter 

jj 

Ghee. 

Milk 

JDood. 

Mint 

99 

Podeenah. 

Rice 

99 

Choul. 

Sugar 

99 

Cheenee. 

Tyre 

99 

Dhye. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS. 

TO  PRESERVE  SKINS  WITH  THE  HAIR  ON. 

Soak  the  skiu  in  -water  for  one  day  ; clean  it  well  of  fat ; 
take  alum  three  pounds,  rock  salt  four  ounces,  and  dissolve 
in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  the  skin  in  a tub  or  vessel ; 
then  boil  the  solution,  and  when  lukewarm  put  in  the  skin 
and  soak  it  for  four  days,  working  it  well  with  the  feet  or 
hands  several  times  ; take  it  out,  and  dry  it  in  a warm  place? 
but  not  in  the  sun.  Boil  up  the  water  again,  repeating  the 
same  process  with  the  skin  ; wash  it  well,  and  beat  it  with  a 
wooden  mallet  till  quite  soft,  after  which  dry  it  in  the  shade, 
rubbing  it  between  the  hands  at  intervals.  By  this  means 
it  will  be  as  soft  and  pliable  as  doeskin. 

CARCEL  OR  ARGAND  LAMPS. 

The  management  of  a lamp  is  not  very  difficult,  and  com- 
mon care  and  attention  by  the  servant  will  beep  it  in  order. 
In  the  first  place,  for  the  lamp  to  burn  clear  and  steady,  the 
oil  should  be  of  a good  quality  (cocoa-nut  is  the  best),  and 
the  air-holes  in  the  rim  at  the  bottom  must  be  freed  from  dirt 
and  all  impurities,  so  that  a current  of  air  can  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  wick.  Pour  out  the  remaining  oil,  and, 
having  wiped  the  lamp  carefully,  examine  that  all  the  parts 
are  in  their  proper  places  ; and  by  turning  the  wick  up  and 
down,  see  if  it  is  sufficiently  long  to  last  the  time  required 
for  its  burning  ; if  not,  replace  it  with  a fresh  one;  then 
re-charge  the  lamp  with  oil  and  replace  the  chimney  and  shade, 
when  it  is  fit  for  use.  Common  oil  is  sometimes  burnt  in 
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these  lamps,  but  the  light  is  never  bright,,  and  much  smoke 
is  given  out.  In  cold  weather,  cocoa-nut  oil  must  be  warmed 
previous  to  being  put  into  the  lamp  ; this  should  be  done  as 
short  a time  before  lighting  as  convenient.  When  necessary 
to  wash  the  shade  and  bottoms,  use  lukewarm  water,  with  a 
little  soap,  and  carefully  wipe  them  with  a soft  dry  towel. 
With  the  suspension  lamp,  that  is  raised  or  let  down  by  a chain 
and  pulley,  be  guarded  in  holding  the  bottom  firm  whilst 
the  lamp  is  being  removed,  to  check  its  suddenly  running  up 
with  a jerk  from  the  force  of  the  balance  weight,  and  never 
leave  the  bottom  and  globe  of  the  empty  lamp  with  the 
chain  drawn  down  to  its  full  extent,  as  the  corresponding 
weight  of  the  lamp  to  the  balance  weight  above  being  want- 
ing,  the  least  motion  will  cause  the  lamp  so  suddenly  to  rise 
as  to  throw  the  glass  part  out  of  the  rim,  and  break  the 
whole.  Servants  should  have  this  explained  to  them,  as 
well  as  not  to  rub  off  the  bronze  from  the  pedestal.  Wicks 
can  easily  be  made  from  the  upper  part  of  a cotton  stocking, 
should  the  supply  run  short,  and  others  be  not  immediately 
procurable. 

LAMP-CLEANING. 

In  trimming  the  moderator  lamp,  let  the  wick  be  cut 
evenly  all  round,  as  if  left  higher  in  one  place  than  it  is  in 
another  it  will  cause  it  to  smoke  and  burn  badly  ; the  lamp 
should  then  be  filled  with  oil  from  a feeder,  and  afterwards 
well  wiped  with  a cloth  or  rag  kept  for  the  purpose.  Small 
sticks,  covered  with  wash-leather  pads,  are  the  best  things  to 
use  for  cleaning  the  glasses  inside,  and  a clean  duster  for 
polishing  the  outside.  The  globe  of  a moderator  lamp 
should  be  occasionally  washed  in  warm  soap  and  water,  then 
well  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  either  wiped  dry  or  left  to 
drain.  When  candle  lamps  are  used,  take  out  the  springs 

occasionally,  and  froe  them  well  from  the  grease  that  ad- 
heres to  them. 
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CLARK’S  LAMP. 

Cut  the  wick  as  even  as  you  can  with  the  top  of  the  inner 
tube,  but  do  not  cut  all  the  black  part  off,  as  this  wastes  the 
wick,  and  makes  it  more  difficult  to  re-light.  The  wick  is 
put  on  with  a cotton-stick  like  all  ordinary  lamps.  Fill  the 
lamp  every  time  it  is  burnt,  as  the  wick  should  be  well  satu- 
rated. Light  the  lamp  with  a lucifer  or  splint  of  wood. 
Do  not  put  the  chimney  on  till  the  wick  is  alight  all  round. 
The  wick-holder  cannot  be  improperly  fixed,  as  there  is 
only  one  way  of  doing  it.  The  small  cup  that  is  screwed  on 
at  the  bottom  of  the  burner  catches  the  overflow.  The  lamp 
need  not  be  cleaned  for  years,  and  without  occasioning 
trouble,  it  will  constantly  give  a 'beautiful  light. 

ARMENIAN  CEMENT. 

Soak  isinglass  in  water  until  it  is  soft ; then  dissolve  it  in 
rectified  spirit ; in  two  ounces  of  this  dissolve  gum  galbanum, 
or  gum  ammoniac,  of  either  ten  grains  ; add  five  or  six  large 
tears  of  mastich  reduced  to  a liquid  state  by  rectified  spirit. 
The  cement  must  be  kept  closely  stopped,  and,  when  wanted 
for  use,  melted  by  putting  the  bottle  in  some  warm  water. 
Used  for  broken  glass  and  china,  and  resists  moisture  very 
well. 

CHINA  CEMENT 

For  broken  glass,  china,  or  stone-ware.  Beat  a small 
quantity  of  quick-lime  into  the  finest  powder  ; sift  it  through 
a muslin  cloth,  and  having  smeared  the  parts  to  be  joined 
with  white  of  egg,  dust  the  powder  over  this,  and  unite  the 
edges. 

ANOTHER  CEMENT. 

Take  very  fine  white  lead  paint ; unite  the  broken  parti- 
cles with  this,  and  keep  them  in  their  position  with  slips  of 
adhesive  plaster  spread  on  cloth  ; when  the  paint  is  perfectly 
dry,  the  united  parts  will  be  found  as  strong  as  ever,  and 
the  slips  of  plaster  may  be  removed. 
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WILSON’S  CEMENT  FOR  STONE,  &c. 

Take  two  quarts  of  tar,  with  two  ounces  of  grease  ; boil 
these  in  an  iron  vessel  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; prepare 
some  slacked  lime  and  finely-pounded  glass  ; pass  each  sepa- 
rately through  a fine  sieve,  and  mix  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  of  lime  to  one  of  glass  ; a sufficient  quantity  of  the 
boiled  tar  is  now  to  be  added  to  this  mixture  to  render  it  of 
the  consistency  of  thin  plaster.  Small  quantities  only  of  this 
cement  should  be  mixed  at  a time,  as  the  cement  hardens  so 
speedily  that  it  is  too  hard  for  use.  This  composition  has 
the  quality  of  being  imperviable  to  wet  or  dampness  of  any 
kind. 

ANOTHER,  FOR  ALABASTER,  MARBLE,  PORPHYRY,  *c. 

Take  two  pounds  of  bees’  wax  and  one  of  gum  resin,  and 
melt  them  together  ; then  strew  in  a pound  and  a half  of  the 
substance  to  be  joined,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder ; 
mix  and  stir  the  mass  well  together  ; as  soon  as  it  is  cool 
enough,  it  must  be  well  kneaded  and  worked  in  water,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  ingredients  may  be  well  incorporated 
When  the  cement  is  to  be  applied,  it  must  be  heated,  as 
must  also  the  edges  or  sides  of  the  material  to  be  joined 
which  likewise  must  be  perfectly  dry. 

CRACKS  IN  CHUNAM  ROOFS. 

Where  the  cracks  are  not  too  wide  and  deep,  they  are 
better  filled  up  with  dammer  than  chunam,  as  the  last  con- 
tinually separates  as  it  dries ; whereas  dammer,  if  not  made 
brittle,  and  poured  along  the  openings  hot,  will  last  for  years 
and  the  roof  remain  waterproof.  It  is  made  of  rail,  a gum 
resm  dissolved  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  common  oil ; a 
small  portion  of  tar  or  wax  may  be  added,  to  keep  the 
i.  amraer  rather  soft  than  otherwise,  as  it  adheres  to  the 
chunam  better;  in  the  rains  it  is  hard.  Put  the  ingre- 
dients into  an  iron  or  copper  vessel  (an  earthen  one 
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is  dangerous)  over  a fire,  and  stir  it  until  the  resin  is 
dissolved.  This  must  be  done  in  the  open  air,  in  case 
of  boiling  over  or  taking  fire.  Then  fill  the  cracks 

■with  this  liquid,  and  the  work  is  finished.  This  dammer, 
when  made  without  the  tar,  may  be  used  for  covering  the 
corks  of  bottled  ale,  &c. 

BLACKING. 

Four  ounces  of  lampblack,  two  ounces  of  treacle  or 
jaggery,  a tea-spoonful  of  diluted  vitriol,  half  an  ounce  of 
sweet  oil,  a wine-glass  of  vinegar,  and  a pint  of  beer  or 
water  ; mix  the  oil  and  treacle  and  lampblack  together,  so 
as  to  form  a paste  ; add  the  vitriol,  then  by  degrees  the 
vinegar  and  water. 

ANOTHER  WAT. 

Take  two  quarts  of  stale  beer,  half  a pound  of  ivory- 
black,  three  ounces  of  treacle,  half  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic, 
one  ounce  of  sweet  oil,  one  ounce  of  brown  sngarcandy, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ; mix  up  the 
oil  with  the  ivory-black  and  treacle  ; warm  the  beer,  in 
which  dissolve  the  gum  and  sugarcandy ; stir  up  all 
together,  and  finally  throw  in  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
which  will  produce  a fermentation,  and  cause  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  whole. 

JET  POLISH  FOR  BOOTS,  SHOES,  OR  HARNESS. 

Four  ounces  of  clear  glue,  logwood  chips  half  a pound, 
finely-powdered  indigo  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  the  same  of 
soft  soap  and  isinglass.  Boil  these  ingredients  with  a quart 
of  vinegar  and  one  pint  of  water  for  ten  minutes  after  the 
ebullition  begins ; then  strain  the  liquid  when  cold,  and  it 
is  fit  for  use ; remove  all  dirt  from  the  boots  or  leather,  and 
lay  on  the  jet  with  a sponge  or  rag. 

FRENCH  POLISH. 

Rectified  spirits  of  wine  one  quart,  seed  lac  two  ounces, 
shell  lac  one  ounce,  gum  sandarach  one  ounce,  gum  copal 
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; d ““‘phor’ of  eac  1 one  °unce  1 the  put 

the  who  e „ a st°„e  bottle;  cork  it  securely,  and  place 

the  bottle  m hot  water,  shaking  it  often  till  all  be  dissolved 
A very  small  quantity  is  to  be  applied  at  a time,  and  onlv 
a small  surface  covered  with  the  liquid,  and  that  is  rubbed 

rubiiTlff  V ,nhta'  m°re  is  then  “PPIM,  "Wchis  also 
ubbed  off  and  this  is  repeated  till  the  desired  polish  is 

attained  ; the  rest  of  the  table  or  other  furniture  is  treated 

in  the  same  manner  till  the  whole  surface  is  polished. 

POLISH  FOR  FURNITURE. 

Graie  a quarfcer  °f  an  ounce  °f  white  soap,  put  it  into  a 
new  em  then  vessel  with  a pint  of  water,  hold  it  over  the 
fare  till  the  soap  is  dissolved  ; then  add  three  ounces  of  bees’ 
wax  and  ha  f an  ounce  of  white  wax,  cut  into  small  pieces  • 
as  soon  as  the  whole  is  incorporated,  it  is  fit  for  use  When 
used,  clean  the  furniture  well  ; dip  a bit  of  flannel  in  the 
varnish  when  warm,  and  rub  it  on  the  furniture  ; let  it  stand 
a quaiter  of  an  hour,  then  apply  a hard  brush- in  all  direc- 

with  a bit  °f  ciean  ^ 


TO  CLEAN  CHINA  AND  GLASS 

Take  fuller's  earth  or  prepared  chalk, ' reduce  it  to  an 

impalpable  powder,  then  form  into  a thin  paste  with  water  • 

To UTt  off  g'aSS  ” Cl,i“a  Wit,‘  “ S°ft  Cl°th’ let  “ d'T'  and 
TO  CLEAN  CASKS. 

Wash  your  casks  with  water  till  all  the  impurities  are 
removed  ; for  each  pipe  take  one  pound  of  chloride  of  lime, 
with  fifteen  quarts  of  water  ; throw  the  whole  into  the  cask 
and  shake  it  so  as  to  affect  every  part,  then  wash  it  on! 
several  rimes  with  fresh  water.  The  smell  of  the  chloride 
of  lime  will  pass  off  in  a few  hours. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  sweeten  a tainted  cask  is  to 
the  hoops  removed,  before  cleaning  it,  by  a cooper. 

o o 
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GERMAN  POLISH. 

To  two  ounces  of  yellow  bees’  wax  put  half  an  ounce  of 
black  resin,  melt  it  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  and  add  bv  degrees 
one  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

TO  TAKE  RUST  OUT  OF  STEEL. 

Cover  the  steel  well  with  sweet  oil,  and  let  it  remain  for  a 
couple  of  days  ; then  use  unslacked  lime  finely  powdered,  and 
rub  with  it  until  all  the  rust  disappears. 

TO  REMOVE  INK  OR  STAINS  FROM  TABLES. 

Wash  the  spot  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  or  muriatic 
acid  with  a feather  ; do  not  let  it  remain  long,,  or  it  will  leave 
a mark  ; rub  it  quick  with  a piece  of  rag ; and  when  the 
stain  is  removed,  drop  a little  sweet  oil  on  the  part,  and  give 
it  a polish. 

TO  CLEAN  DISH  COVERS. 

Every  article  of  this  description,  whether  of  block  tin  or 
queen’s  metal,  should  first  be  washed  and  dried,  then  rubbed 
with  pounded  whiting  or  fine  chalk  mixed  with  a little  oil  ; 
after  which  wipe  it  clean,  dust  some  of  the  dry  powder  in  a 
muslin  bag  over  it,  and  polish  with  a dry  soft  cloth  or 
leather. 

TO  CLEAN  PLATE. 

The  best  material  for  cleaning  plate  is  finely-powdered 
whiting  or  prepared  chalk.  The  plate  should  be  constantly 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  or  occasionally  boiled  in  water 
in  which  brown  soap  has  been  dissolved,  then  wipe  it  clean 
with  a cloth  ; a brush  may  sometimes  be  required  to  remove 
any  tarnish  between  the  fluting  or  crevices,  and  if  any  dark 
spots  remain,  smear  them  with  a little  pounded  whitingmixed 
with  spirits  of  wine,  gin,  or  turpentine  ; let  it  dry,  then 
brush  it  well  off,  after  which  polish  with  a soft  dry  leather. 
Plate  that  has  long  lain  by,  if  treated  in  this  manner,  will 
resume  its  original  polish  immediately  ; always  after  being 
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used  it  should  be  washed  clean,  then  rubbed  with  a soft 
leather  and  a little  of  the  powdered  whiting  or  chalk. 

SCOURING  DROPS. 

Mix  with  two  ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine  two 
drachms  of  either  of  the  following  essential  oils  : cloves, 
cinnamon,  or  lemon.  Rub  a little  on  stains  of  silk,  woollen 
stuffs,  or  linen,  with  a bit  of  soft  cloth  or  old  cambric  ; it  will 
also  remove  the  stains  of  paint,  pitch,  or  oil,  without  taking 
out  the  colours. 

TO  PRESERVE  WOOLLEN  CLOTHS  FROM  INSECTS. 

Frequent  airing  is  indispensable,  therefore  shake  and  place 
them  out  occasionally  in  the  sun  ; then  brush  them  well 
before  either  laying  in  the  drawer  or  chest ; fold  amongst 
them  dried  neem  leaves,  peppercorns,  butch,  camphor  in 
small  bags,  or  bitter  apple.  Furs  should  have  pounded  black- 
pepper  well  dusted  amongst  them. 

TO  EFFACE  SPOTS  OF  GREASE  FROM  SILKS. 

Hold  the  part  firmly  to  prevent  the  silk  from  being  creased ; 
then,  with  a clean  soft  white  cloth,  or  an  old  cambric 
pocket  handkerchief,  rub  the  spot  very  briskly,  but  not  with 
sufficient  violence  to  fray  the  silk  ; change  the  positions  of 
the  handkerchief  frequently  ; in  the  course  of  a minute  or 
two  the  spot  will  entirely  disappear. 

TO  REMOVE  WAX  STAINS  FROM  CLOTH. 

The  stains  may  be  instantaneously  and  entirely  removed 
by  laying  over  them  a fold  or  two  of  dry  blotting-paper,  and 
applying  for  a moment  the  pressure  of  a moderately  hot 
iron  ; or  hold  a hot  iron  or  poker  within  an  inch  or  so  of 
the  cloth,  and  the  wax  will  immediately  be  attracted  to  it- 
then  rub  the  spot  with  a piece  of  cloth  or  brown  paper  to 
remove  any  mark  that  may  remain. 
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Dit.  TRAILL’S  INDELIBLE  AND  UNCHANGEABLE  INK. 

Knead  a small  mass  of  dough  underneath  a little  stream 
of  water  for  some  time,  until  it  has  parted  with  all  the  starch 
it  contains,  and  only  a sticky  mass  remains  in  the  hands. 
The  more  carefully  this  is  done,  the  more  pure  the  gluten 
will  be.  To  ten  parts  of  pyroligneous  acid  add  half  a part 
of  gluten  ; put  the  whole  into  a covered  vessel,  and  submit  it 
to  a gentle  heat  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  a solution  of 
the  gluten  will  be  effected,  and  a saponaceous  fluid  remains. 
Procure  some  of  the  finest  lampblack,  and  to  every  twelve 
grains  add  one  ounce  of  the  fluid,  rubbing  it  quite  smooth 
in  a pestle  and  mortar  : the  addition  of  a little  bruised  all- 
spice, cloves,  or  cinnamon  gives  the  liquid  an  agreeable  aroma. 
This  ink,  if  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  only  becomes  of  a 
more  intense  black. 

MARKING  INK. 

Lunar  caustic  two  drachms,  distilled  or  rain  water  six 
drachms,  gum  water  two  drachms  ; wet  the  linen  where  you 
intend  to  write  with  liquid  pounce  ; dry  it,  and  write  upon  it 
with  a clean  pen. 

LIQUID  POUNCE. 

Sub-carbonate  of  soda  one  ounce,  water  a pint,  colour 
with  a little  sap  green  or  gamboge.  If  potash  is  used  in- 
stead of  soda,  the  ink  will  spread. 

METHOD  OF  USING  EOUNCE  AND  THE  INK. 

Wet  a spot  with  the  pounce  large  enough  for  the  name  or 
initials ; set  it  to  dry,  either  by  the  fire  or  in  the  sun  ; when 
it  feels  stiff,  rub  it  well  with  the  smooth  handle  of  a knife,  or 
the  stopper  of  a bottle  ; shake  the  ink,  and,  as  the  articles  are 
marked,  lay  them  in  the  sun  to  dry,  taking  care  that  the 
writing  does  not  touch  any  other  part  of  the  cloth,  otherwise 
it  will  stain  it  indelibly. 
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NATIVE  MARKING  INK. 

The  acrid  juice  between  the  outer  and  inner  shell  of  the 
cashue  nut,  if  written  with  on  linen,  stains  it  a dark  brown, 
as  will  the  milky  juice  from  the  tree.  The  natives  also  use 
the  juice  of  the  marking  nut  (the  Betancine).*  The  part 
of  the  cloth  to  be  written  on  is  first  covered  with  rather  a 
thick  paste  of  chunam,  and  then  rubbed  off,  after  which  the 
juice  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  nut  is  used  as  ink. 

VARNISHING  PENCIL  DRAWINGS. 

A clean  solution  of  isinglass  in  water,  or  the  white  of  an 
egg  well  beaten  up,  will  answer  the  purpose ; great  care  is 
requisite  when  laying  it  on. 

FOR  PRESERVING  LEATHER. 

Linseed  oil  three  pints,  bees’  wax  twelve  ounces,  pounded 
rosin  four  ounces,  fir  rosin  two  ounces  ; melt ; add  neat’ s-foot 
oil  two  pints,  and  oil  of  turpentine  one. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Oil  of  liuseed  one  pound,  yellow  wax  and  common  tur- 
pentine each  two  ounces,  Burgundy  pitch  one  ounce  ; melt 
in  an  earthen  vessel. 

ANOTHER  WAY. 

Oil  of  linseed  one  pound,  suet  eight  ounces,  yellow  wax  six 
ounces,  yellow  rosin  one  ounce  ; melt  in  an  earthen  vessel. 

DRYING  OIL  FOR  PAINT,  Ac. 

Linseed  oil  is  to  be  preferred,  but  most  other  vegetable 
oils  will  answer.  To  every  quart  of  oil  add  half  an  ounce 
of  poundeil  vetrified  oxide  of  lead  (moordar  sing)  ■ boil 
this  for  a short  time,  and  stir  it  well ; let  it  stand  to  coil  and 
settle  : strain  it  off  from  the  sediment  at  the  bottom,  which 
is  composed  of  the  fatty  part  of  the  oil ; when  quite  clear,  it 
is  fit  for  use,  either  to  mix  with  paint  or  other  purposes.  This 
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paint  will  dry  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  oil  if  put  on 
cloth  of  a close  texture,  will  render  it  nearly  water-proof ; 
added  to  pounded  chalk  or  whiting,  it  makes  excellent  putty 
for  windows,  &c. ; if  mixed  with  mutton  suet  and  a little  wax 
(melted  over  a fire)  to  the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  it  will 
be  found  a most  excellent  composition  for  softening  leather, 
and  preserving  it  against  heat  and  rain. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  WATER-PROOF. 

Take  bees’  wax,  turpentine,  and  Burgundy  pitch,  of  each 
two  ounces  ; melt  these  in  a pint  of  drying  linseed  oil,  and 
rub  the  leather  with  this  composition  in  the  sun  or  near  the 
fire  until  it  is  well  saturated. 

CARPETS. 

If  made  of  wool  or  cotton,  should  never  be  laid  down  on 
a floor,  without  a coarse  cloth  underneath  that  has  been  well 
soaked  in  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate ; the  quantity  of 
water  to  one  pound  is  about  three  gallons.  White  ants, 
which  are  so  destructive  to  carpets,  will  seldom  go  near  this, 
or  cloth  dyed  with  indigo. 

Oil  floor-cloth,  if  laid  on  a chunam  or  stone  floor,  the  least 
damp  soon  decays,  unless  a matting  or  other  substance  is 
placed  beneath  it.  To  clean  : scrub  with  a brush,  soap,  and 
water. 

GLUE. 

A strong  glue  for  veneer  work  or  other  purposes  is  made 
by  dissolving  isinglass  in  spirits  of  wine  and  brandy,  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a pint  of  spirit.  The  isinglass 
must  be  chopped  up  very  fine,  put  into  a bottle  with  the 
spirits,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water  over  the  fire  ; when 
required  at  any  time,  a moderate  heat  will  liquify  it  and 
render  it  transparent. 

TO  BOTTLE  BEER. 

First  take  care  that  your  bottles  are  all  washed  clean  and 
dried  on  a rack,  the  corks  good  and  in  proper  order  (all 
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worm-eaten,  decayed,  or  knotty  ones  must  be  rejected)  ‘}  wash 
them  well  in  lukewarm  water,  then  put  them  into  fresh,  and 
they  are  fit  for  use  ; be  careful  that  they  are  of  the  proper 
size.  The  cask  of  beer  having  been  put  on  a stand,  with  a 
slight  tilt  forwards,  and  had  time  allowed  to  settle  (a  few 
days  is  quite  sufficient),  introduce  the  tap  at  the  bottom, 
which  has  been  previously  bored  and  stopped  with  a cork ; 
then  with  a gimlet  make  a hole  in  any  part  of  the  cask  near 
the  bung,  and  stop  it  up  with  a wooden  peg  that  can  be 
moved  at  pleasure,  for  admitting  the  air  into  the  cask,  and 
facilitating  its  passing  through  the  tap.  All  being  ready, 
draw  of  a little  first  into  a jug,  and  in  this  dip  the  ends  of 
each  cork  as  your  bottles  are  filled,  previous  to  corking  them; 
when  the  whole  is  finished,  tie  the  corks  down  with  string, 
and  dip  the  top  in  prepared  boiling  dammer,  or  fine  chunam  ■ 
this  is  done  with  the  view  of  securing  them  from  ants 
and  destructive  insects.  The  beer  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  three 
or  four  months. 

ANTS,  RED  OR  BLACK,  TO  DESTROY. 

After  having  discovered  the  aperture  of  their  nests,  sur- 
round it  with  soft  clay  formed  into  the  shape  of  a funnel, 
and  pour  in  boiling  water. 

Where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  infesting  a floor  or  room, 
lay  down  thin  slices  of  raw  meat  or  liver,  upon  which  the 
ants  will  soon  congregate ; let  a person  go  about  with  hot 
water  in  a basin,  and  throw  in  the  meat  as  it  is  covered ; 
then  shake  it  dry,  and  put  it  down  again  to  collect  more. 

To  prevent  ants  getting  on  a table,  teapoy,  bed,  &c.,  tie 
round  the  lower  end  of  the  leg  or  post  a thin  slip  of  flannel 
dipped  in  castor  oil— they  will  not  pass  over  this;  or  place 
the  legs  in  pans  of  water. 

WHITE  ANTS 

Are  the  most  destructive  of  all  the  insect  tribe  infesting 
a louse,  destroying  the  thickest  rafters,  furniture,  book^, 
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papers,  cloths,  and  goods  of  all  descriptions,  which  they  com- 
pletely perforate.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  they 
quit  their  reptile  state,  become  winged  insects,  and  make 
their  appearance  a little  after  dusk,  when  they  are  very 
troublesome,  covering  everything  with  their  wings,  which  fall 
off,  and  leave  their  bodies  without  the  power  of  moving.  A 
light  in  the  room  attracts  them,  and  if  they  cannot  be  shut 
out,  the  best  way  of  decoying  them  from  the  table  is  to  have 
the  lights  removed  to  one  side  at  a distance,  and  place  near 
it  a basin  of  water,  in  which  most  will  be  taken.  Poultry 
are  very  fond  of  them ; and  in  some  parts  of  the  coast,  My- 
sore and  the  Carnatic,  they  are  an  article  of  food  among  the 
lower  castes,  and  sold  fried  in  the  bazars.  The  only  effec- 
tual method  of  getting  rid  of  a nest  is  to  excavate  it  and 
destroy  the  queen  ant;  and  unless  you  get  hold  of  her,  you 
may  continue  to  kill  the  rest  by  myriads  daily  without 
success.  She  is  known  from  her  size,  being  from  two  to 
three  inches  long,  and  proportionately  large. 

To  secure  boxes  from  their  depredations,  the  best  plan  is 
to  place  them  on  glass  bottles  laid  lengthways,  and  if  kept 
free  from  dust  they  cannot  ascend.  They  have  a great  dis- 
like to  indigo,  and  will  seldom  touch  cloth  dyed  in  it  or 
saturated  in  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate ; the  propor- 
tion of  one  pound  to  four  gallons  of  water  is  sufficient. 
They  also  dislike  salt,  which  may  be  mixed  up  with  the  mud 
or  gober  that  is  sometimes  spread  over  the  floor  or  wall : 
though  this  is  not  an  effectual  remedy,  it  is  as  well 
occasionally  to  adopt  it. 

BUGS,  TO  DESTROY. 

Wash  every  part,  crevice  or  corner,  where  they  can  be 
secreted,  with  a strong  solution  of  alum  water,  boiling  hot, 
of  the  strength  of  as  much  pounded  alum  as  the  water  will 
dissolve : this  is  an  effectual  remedy.  Or  wash  every  part 
of  the  bedstead  or  furniture  with  a strong  solution  of  cor- 
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rosive  sublimate,  or  dissolve  the  sublimate  in  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, with  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  prevent  these  insects  from  getting  into  your  beds  and 
furniture  where  there  are  native  servants  in  attendance;  the 
utmost  cleanliness  is  requisite,  by  continually  taking  down 
the  curtains,  removing  the  bedsteads  out  in  the  sun,  and 
pouring  boiling  water  all  over  such  parts  as  the  insects  can 
harbour  in. 

If  the  bugs  are  in  the  walls  of  the  house  or  anywhere  else 
about,  you  may  prevent  them  getting  up  the  posts  of  the 
bedstead  by  placing  each  leg  in  a vessel  or  tin  saucer  filled 
with  wood  ashes  from  the  kitchen;  they  will  not  pass  over 
this,  and  for  children’s  cots  nothing  can  be  better.  It  is 
preferable  to  water,  as  the  clothes  from  the  bed  may  fall 
into  it  and  get  wet;  besides,  domestic  animals  often  lap 
the  water,  and  servants  forget  to  see  that  the  pan  is  filled 
again.  Never  allow  the  dhobees  to  lay  out  the  clothes  on 
the  bed  when  they  bring  them  home  from  the  wash,  as  they 
may  have  some  of  these  insects  amongst  them. 

RATS,  TO  DESTROY. 

Cork  cut  into  thin  slices  and  fried  in  fat,  then  placed 
where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  will  greedily  be 
devoured  by  them  and  cause  their  death. 

Unslacked  lime  in  powder,  if  placed  around  their  holes, 
will  also  destroy  them,  by  sticking  to  their  feet,  which  they 
lick  off,  and  then  die. 

Field  rats  may  be  destroyed  by  having  dried  chillies 
mixed  with  hay,  and  put  into  a common  chatty  in  which  a 
hole  is  made  at  the  bottom;  then  light  the  grass  or  hay, 
and  turn  the  mouth  close  over  the  rat-hole;  a person 
should  then  blow  through  the  hole  in  the  chatty,  which  will 
drive  the  smoke  into  their  burrows  and  suffocate  them. 
Previous  to  doing  this  all  means  of  egress  by  other  holes 
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must  be  stopped  up,  or  else  chatties  similarly  prepared 
applied  to  them  at  the  same  time. 

Arsenic  and  coarse  meal-flour  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  or  four  grains  to  an  ounce  of  meal  will  greedily  be 
devoured  by  them;  but'it  is  necessary  to  feed  them  two  or 
three  times  with  plain  meal  first.  Or  else  take  some  split 
horse  gram  (chunnah)  that  has  been  soaked  in  water  and 
become  soft;  sprinkle  a little  sugar  over  it,  and  then  some 
arsenic ; mix  it  well  together,  and  place  it  for  the  rats ; 
this  is  a bait  they  will  seldom  refuse,  especially  if  they  in- 
habit the  stable  or  out-houses.  Care  must  be  taken  that  it 
is  never  placed  in  the  way  of  poultry,  sheep,  or  goats. 

TICKS  ON  DOGS. 

These  vermin  may  be  easily  removed  by  rubbing  the 
dog’s  ears,  or  wherever  they  have  fixed  themselves,  with 
sweet  or  castor  oil.  Fleas  will  not  remain  on  dogs  or 
animals  that  have  powdered  butch  rubbed  over  them,  or  if 
washed  with  an  infusion  of  the  same;  rubbing  them  with 
train  oil  is  also  an  effectual  remedy. 

TICKS  ON  POULTRY 

May  be  removed  in  the  same  manner;  indeed  it  is  very 
necessary  if  you  find  your  poultry  moping  about  to  have 
them  examined  to  see  if  these  vermin  are  not  the  cause ; 
fowls  die  in  numbers  from  being  covered  with  ticks.  Some 
soil  is  particularly  favourable  to  them,  and  you  can  only 
preserve  your  poultry  by  removing  them  away. 

FLEAS,  TO  DESTROY. 

Sprinkle  the  room  with  a decoction  of  bitter  apple  or  wild 
indigo  leaves;  fumigate  with  burnt  thyme  or  brimstone,  and 
have  the  rooms  continually  swept  and  cleaned.  1 ounded 
butch,  or  an  infusion,  if  sprinkled  about,  is  also  a remedy, 
aud  may  be  applied  to  animals  infected  with  them. 
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FLIES,  TO  DESTROY. 

Boil  half  an  ounce  of  quassia  chips  in  a quart  of  water 
and  sweeten  it  well  with  sugar,  let  it  cool,  and  strain  it  ; put 
this  in  plates  or  saucers  about  the  room. 

TO  DRIVE  FLIES  FROM  A ROOM. 

Take  a table-spoonful  of  finely-ground  black  pepper,  the 
same  quantity  of  sugar  or  syrup ; mix  this  in  half  a tea-cup 
of  milk  ; put  it  about  the  plates  or  saucers  where  the  flies 
are  most  numerous.  But  the  most  effectual  method  of 
keeping  them  out  of  the  house  or  room  is  to  have  chicks  to 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  let  them  remain  down  during 
the  day. 

EYE  FLIES. 

These  little  insects  are  very  troublesome  to  persons  read- 
ing,  working,  &c.  Chicks  to  the  doors  and  windows  pre- 
vent their  entrance  into  a room.  Curled  slips  of  paper  or 
cotton  thread  suspended  to  the  wall-shades  will  attract  them, 
where,  if  undisturbed,  they  remain.  It  is  said  that  they 
have  a great  aversion  to  the  milk-hedge,  also  to  the  ghee- 
gowar,  a small  spotted  green  and  white  aloe-looking  plant, 
which,  if  hung  about  the  room,  they  will  not  enter  ; this 
practice  is  adopted  by  the  natives. 

BANDOLINE  FOR  THE  HAIR. 

Soak  half  an  ounce  of  quince-seed  (behdana)  in  a pint  of 
hot  water  all  night;  then  strain  through  muslin,  adding  a few 
drops  of  essence  of  bitter  almonds  or  any  other  scent;  cork  it 
well,  for  if  left  exposed  to  the  air  it  soon  spoils  ; to ’make  it 

keep,  a wine-glass  of  spirits  of  wine  should  be  added  after 
straining. 

BALDNESS. 

To  restore  hair  on  any  bald  surface  of  the  head,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  system  be  brought  into  a healthy  condition, 
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■when  either  of  these  three  stimulating  applications  may  be 
used  with  every  probable  chance  of  success  : — 

No.  1. — Make  a pomatum  of  hogs’  lard,  blending  with  it 
as  much  tincture  of  cantharides,  of  treble  the  usual  strength, 
as  it  will  take  up.  When  used,  it  should  be  applied  twice  a 
day,  by  rubbing  it  on  the  bald  part  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
and  continued  even  after  the  head  becomes  sore. 

No.  2. — Take  two  drachms  of  pounded  sulphate  of  cop- 
per (blue  vitriol),  and  dissolve  in  one  ounce  of  brandy  or 
spirits  of  wine  ; rub  this  on  the  part  two  or  three  times  a day. 

No.  3. — Take  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  cloves  or  cinnamon; 
add  four  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine  ; apply  this  to  the  part, 
or  all  over  the  head  if  the  hair  is  falling  off. 

A strong  solution  of  cloves  may  be  made  by  first  bruising 
them  a little,  then  put  them  into  a stopper  bottle,  and  cover 
with  spirits  of  wine  or  French  brandy  ; place  this  out  in 
the  sun  for  a day  or  two  ; strain  and  use  it. 

TO  PROMOTE  THE  GROWTH  OF  HAIR. 

The  seed  of  the  moringali  or  horse-radish  tree,  when  ripe, 
yields  an  oil  equal  to  any  known  for  this  purpose  ; and  if 
coloured  and  scented,  will  be  found  to  compete  with  the  far- 
famed  Macassar. 

Shaving  the  head  strengthens  the  hair,  and  causes  it  to 
grow  thicker,  and  even  sometimes  to  curl ; or  else  rub  well 
into  the  roots  of  the  hair  freshly-expressed  almond  or  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  scented  with  any  essence  that  may  be  most  agreeable. 

To  wash  the  hair,  use  soft  soap  and  lukewarm  water  with 
ground  cliunnali  flour  (native  name,  bosun).  The  hair  is 
first  to  be  washed  with  soap  and  water,  then  the  chunnah 
flour,  made  into  a thin  lather  or  paste  with  water  between 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  rubbed  on  the  head,  after  which 
it  must  be  washed  off  with  fresh  water,  and  the  hair  well  dried. 

The  natives  use  the  rhita  or  soap-nut  ( supindussa  pon- 
aria). 
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JET  BLACK  DYE  FOR  THE  HAIR. 

Take  thirty  tolahs  weight  of  manjoo  phul  (gall-nut), 
fifteen  of  huldah  (ball  hurrah)  of  the  small  description; 
roast  each  separately  in  tilly  oil  (gingilie),  and  pound  it 
very  fine  ; take  one  tolah  of  pitkuree  ( alum ) ; roast  it  on  an 
iron  pan,  and  add  to  it  one  tolah  of  nowshagur  ( sal  ammo- 
niac); mix  and  grind  both  with  one  masha  of  nulah  thothau 
( verdigris ),  and  two  tolahs  of  the  finest  copper  filings  ; mix 
the  whole  well  together,  and  make  into  a paste  with  aoonla 
water  (phyllanthus  emblica),  which  is  prepared  by  soaking 
the  fruit  in  hot  water  for  a couple  of  hours. 

Form  the  mass  into  large-sized  pastiles  or  balls,  and  when 
required  grind  up  one  with  some  aoonla  water,  and  apply  it 
over  night  to  the  hair. 

Obs. — This  has  none  of  that  purple  tinge  peculiar  to  other 
native  dyes. 

COLD  CREAM. 

Take  oil  of  almonds  two  ounces,  white  wax  and  sper- 
maceti one  drachm,  and  melt  in  any  clean  vessel,  and,  while 
cooling,  mix  in  by  degrees  two  ounces  of  rose  or  half  an 
ounce  of  orange-flower  water ; or  take  three  ounces  of  oil  of 
almonds,  spermaceti  half  an  ounce,  white  wax  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  ; melt  these  over  the  fire,  and  pour  it  into  a warm  glass 
or  marble  mortar,  and  mix  in  by  degrees  as  much  orange- 
flower  or  rose  water  as  it  will  take  up. 

MILK  OF  ROSES. 

Take  prepared  kali  six  grains,  oil  of  almonds  one  ounce 
essence  of  bergamot  two  drachms,  rose-water  three  ounces' 
orange-flower  water  two  drachms ; mix  the  whole  well 
together. 

TO  MAKE  POMADE. 

One  pound  of  fresh  beef  marrow,  one  quart  of  best  Lucca 
oil,  and  one  ounce  of  cold-drawn  castor  oil.  Melt  the  marrow 
in  steam,  strain  it  and  let  it  stand  till  cold,  then  turn  it  out 
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on  a napkin  and  squeeze  out  every  particle  of  moisture  that 
may  remain  ; melt  it  again  in  steam,  mix  the  castor  oil  and 
sweet  oil,  leave  it  open,  for  a few  days,  then  scent  it  with  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  and  bergamot,  a tea-spoonful  of  each,  and 
bottle  it  in  small  stopper  bottles  for  use.  It  keeps  for  a 
year. 

ANOTHER  WAY, 

Two  ounces  of  beef  marrow,  two  ounces  olive  oil,  one 
ounce  and  a half  of  honey,  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica 
rum,  and  two  yolks  of  eggs,  all  separately  mixed  ; scent 
with  lemon. 

LIP  SALVE. 

Take  oil  of  almonds,  spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  pounded 
sugar-candy  equal  parts  ; mix  these  together,  and  melt  over  a 
slow  fire  ; a little  powder  of  alkanet  root,  or  cochineal,  may 
be  added  to  colour  it. 


TOOTH  POWDER. 

No.  1. — Take  common  close-grained  charcoal  ; pound  it 
very  fine,  and  sift  through  muslin ; add  a little  salt;  or  roast 
the  betel-nut  until  it  has  become  charcoal,  then  grind  it  up 
fine,  and  add  some  salt.  This  is  a great  favorite  with  the 
natives. 

No.  2. — Take  powdered  cascarilla  bark  one  ounce,  cream 
of  tartar  half  an  ounce,  mix  both  well  together,  and  use  as 
any  other  dentrifrice. 

PINK  DYE  FOR  SILK  STOCKINGS. 

Safflower  (washed)  two  drachms,  sub-carbonate  of  potash 
eighteen  grains,  spirits  of  wine  three  tea  spoonsful,  distilled 
or  rain  water  four  table-spoonsful ; put  into  a stopper  bottle, 
and  digest  the  whole  for  four  or  six  hours  in  the  sun,  then 
add  distilled  vinegar  or  lemon-juice  by  degrees  until  re- 
duced to  a fine  rose  colour.  The  native  practice  is  to  use  a 
little  red  cotton  in  the  water,  after  the  stockings  are  washed 
with  a little  lime-juice. 
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TO  WASH  SILK  STOCKINGS. 

First  wash  the  stockings  in  soap  and  water  to  remove  the 
dirt,  then  rinse  them  in  clean  water  and  wash  them  again 
with  soap  ; make  a soap  liquor,  and  colour  with  pink  dye  or 
a little  red  cotton  ( be  careful  not  to  put  too  much  ) ; if 
the  latter  is  used,  add  a little  lemon-juice  to  fix  the 
colour  ; lay  the  stockings  in  this,  then  take  them  out  and 
wring  them,  and  set  them  to  dry  ; place  a blanket  on  the 
table  and  lay  the  stockings  smooth  upon  it,  and  rub 
them  well  with  a flannel  on  the  right  side  until  smooth  and 
shining. 

Or  take  the  bruised  capsules  which  cover  the  soap-nut 
(native  name,  ricah ),  and  stir  them  in  hot  water  until  a sud 
or  froth  is  formed  ; wash  the  stockings  in  this  instead  of 
soap,  rinse  them  in  clear  water,  then  put  them  into  the 
colouring  liquid,  and  treat  them  as  last  directed. 

TO  WASH  SILKS  OR  DAMASK. 

Bruise  some  ricah-nuts,  and  soak  them  in  warm  water  to 
soften  ; then  rub  them  between  the  hands  until  a lather  is 
formed ; pour  the  froth  and  liquid  into  tepid  water,  and 
wash  the  silk  in  it,  using  soap  to  any  part  that  is  very  dirty  ; 
when  clean,  rinse  the  silk  in  some  weak  lime-juice  and  water ; 
take  it  out  and  wring  it  gently,  then  hold  it  at  each  end,  and 
swing  it  in  the  air  until  partially  dry  ; lay  over  a clothes’- 
horse  a table-cloth  or  sheet,  and  place  the  silk  upon  it,  then 
rub  it  with  a soft  cloth  or  towel  gently  down  until  nearly  dry. 

Silk  stockings  or  gloves  may  be  cleaned  in  the  same  way, 
only  adding  a little  colouring  dye  to  the  lime-juice  and  water. 
Coloured  dresses,  furniture  chintz,  &c.,  should  be  washed  in 
cool  water  alone ; but  if  the  colour  is  likely  to  fly,  a little  of 
the  froth  of  the  soap-nut  must  be  added. 

When  silk  stockings  are  new,  and  not  to  be  coloured,  a 
little  stone-blue  should  be  put  into  the  last  liquid  ; and  when 
wrung  and  partially  dried,  they  must  be  stoved  with  brim- 
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stone,  and  afterwards  dressed  upon  a wooden  leg  (the  outside 
of  each  stocking  being  face  to  face),  and  rubbed  dry  with  a 
piece  of  flannel. 

To  give  all  silks  after  washing  the  lustre  they  originally 
possessed,  they  should  be  bleached  by  exposure  to  the 
lumes  of  sulphur,  a small  quantity  being  thrown  over  a 
dish  of  hot  charcoal,  and  the  silk  exposed  to  the  fumes  in 
an  enclosed  place. 

TO  WASH  NET,  COTTON  STOCKINGS,  Ac. 

Make  a thin  lather  of  soap  or  the  ricah-nut,  and  boil  the 
stockings  or  gloves  in  it ; then  take  them  out,  and  rinse  in 
cold  water  ; let  them  once  more  be  boiled  in  a lather,  and 
rinse  them  again ; by  this  means  all  injury  by  rubbing  is 
avoided. 

TO  WASH  COLOURED  MUSLIN  DRESSES. 

Take  out  the  gathers  at  the  top  of  the  sleeves  and  at  the 
waist ; wash  the  dress  in  the  usual  manner  in  cool  water 
with  soap  or  a lather  made  from  the  ricah-nut ; then  rinse 
it  and  roll  it  smoothly  in  a sheet  or  other  cloth,  and  set  it 
to  dry. 

ENGRAVINGS. 

You  might  perhaps  restore  some  of  your  apparently  ruin- 
ed stock  of  plain  engravings  by  laying  them  in  a bath  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  water,  then  in  clean  water.  This  is 
a course  adopted  by  English  print-cleaners,  and  removes  all 
stains  and  slight  mildew.  Ink  must  be  first  removed  with 
oxalic  acid,  the  stains  left  will  give  way  to  chloride  of  lime. 
The  proper  strength  and  time  of  treatment  are  matters  of 
experience. 

It  was  noticed  long  ago,  by  soap  and  alkali  manufacturers, 
that  the  caustic  alkalies,  soda  or  potash,  protected  iron  or 
steel  from  rust.  Professor  F.  Crace  Calvert  has  just  now 
communicated  to  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  an  account  of  some  “ experiments  on  the  oxidation 
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of  iron,”  The  results  at  which  this  chemist  arrives  are  im- 
portant. First,  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  possess 
the  same  property  of  protecting  iron  and  steel  from  rust,  as 
do  those  alkalies  in  a caustic  state.  If  an  iron  blade  is  half 
immersed  in  a solution  of  either  of  the  above  named  car- 
bonates, it  exerts  so  protective  an  action  that  the  portion  of 
the  iron  which  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  damp 
atmospheric  air  does  not  oxidize  even  after  a period  of  two 
years.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  with  sea  water, 
to  which  have  been  added  the  carbonates  of  potash  or  soda. 

The  applications  of  this  fact  are  numerous  and  important. 

Athceneum,  Feb.  18,  1871,  p.  213. 

BITE  OF  A DOG. 

When  there  is  any  suspicion  regarding  the  dog,  the  re- 
moval of  the  injured  part  by  the  knife  or  actual  cautery 
should  be  immediately  resorted  to  ; or  the  bitten  part  must 
be  destroyed  to  the  bottom  by  repeated  applications  of  caustic, 
and  then  the  wound  covered  with  a poultice,  and  suffered  to 
heal  by  granulation.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  wound 
or  bitten  part  is  so  situated  as  not  to  admit  of  excision, 
scarify  the  part,  and  bathe  it  with  a weak  solution  of  volatile 
alkali,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  alkali  to  four  of 
water  ; after  having  washed  the  wound  for  some  considerable 
time,  it  may  then  be  touched  with  caustic.  If  after  the 
accident  any  time  has  elasped,  the  wound  must  be  kept  open 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  even  longer. 

BITE  OF  A VENOMOUS  SNAKE. 

First  apply  a ligature  or  bandage  tightly  a few  inches 
above  the  part  bitten,  and  wind  it  round  the  limb  till  it  is 
brought  near  the  wound,  when  either  suck  the  wound  or 
apply  a cupping-glass,  cut  out  the  part  with  a knife,  or  burn 
it  with  a hot  iron,  or  apply  lunar  caustic,  or  wash  the  parts 
bitten  with  eau-de-luce  or  spirits  of  hartshorn  ; at  the  same 
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time  give  the  patient  a tea  spoonful  of  spirits  of  sal  volatile, 
or  half  a tea-spoonful  of  eau-de-luce  in  a claret  glass  of  water, 
or  camphor  and  ammonia,  with  cayenne  pepper. 

If  liquor  arsenicalis  is  procurable  or  at  hand,  give  one 
drachm,  with  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  a table-spoonful 
of  lemon-juice  in  sufficient  peppermint  or  strong  brandy  and 
water  to  fill  a wine  glass,  and  repeat  this  every  half  hour 
until  improvement  takes  place,  when  a purgative  should  be 
administered,  the  wound  well  fomented  with  warm  water, 
and  a poultice  of  mashed  boiled  carrots  and  onions  applied 
to  the  part. 

A bottle  of  Maderia  may  be  taken  in  draughts  at  a few 
minutes’  interval,  or  any  equally  large  dose  of  strong  spiritu- 
ous or  fermented  liquor ; keep  the  patient  walking  about, 
and  do  not  allow  him  to  lie  down  to  sleep. 

Should  the  wound  exhibit  numerous  punctures  in  two 
parallel  lines,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  snake  was  harm- 
less ; but  when  there  are  only  two  small  punctures  thus  (. .), 
they  are  most  probably  inflicted  by  a poisonous  one. 

Obs. — Poisonous  snakes  have  conical  tubular  fangs,  but 
only  one  row  of  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  while 
the  harmless  tribe  have  two.  Also  in  the  former  the  scales 
decrease  in  size  as  they  approach  the  head,  while  the  reverse 
is  the  case  in  the  latter. 

CURE  FOR  STING  OF  A SCORPION  OR  BITE  OF  A CENTIPEDE. 

Apply  a ligature  above  the  part,  if  possible  making  a 
strong  pressure  over  it  with  a watch-key,  or  cut  down  on 
the  spot  and  apply  lime-juice  and  salt,  or  a warm  poultice 
of  ipecacuanha  powder,  or  the  root  of  a thistle  ground,  and 
rubbed  into  a paste  and  smeared  over  the  wound,  or  lint 
dipped  in  hartshorn  or  eau-de-luce,  and,  if  the  pain  continues, 
a glass  of  brandy  taken  occasionally  will  relieve  it.  A 
remedy  lately  recommended  is  to  drop  a little  pounded  burnt 
alum  into  the  eye. 
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CURE  FOR  SCORPION  STINGS. 

“Cut  an  onion  in  half,  and  rub  it  on  the  wound, and  all  pain 
will  be  removed  in  less  than  half  an  hour.”  The  gentleman 
who  lays  down  this  remedy  says  that  he  cured  eight  cases  in 
this  manner  during  the  rainy  season  of  1870. 

TO  REMOVE  THE  STING  OF  A WASP  OR  BEE. 

First  examine  and  see  if  the  sting  remains  in  the  wound  ; 
if  so,  remove  it  with  a lancet  or  needle  ; then  wet  the  part, 
and  rub  a piece  of  indigo  upon  it ; this  will  relieve  the  pain 
at  once.  Or  rub  one  drachm  of  pure  opium,  with  one  ounce  of 
sweet  oil ; cover  a bit  of  lint  with  this,  and  lay  it  on  the 
wound,  repeating  it  occasionally. 

MUSQUITO  BITES, 

Or  less  properly  the  sting  of  these  gnats,  are  attended 
with  a high  degree  of  itching  and  inflammation,  so  much 
so,  that  persons  cannot  refrain  from  scratching,  by  the 
constant  repetition  of  which  a sore  is  produced,  particularly 
with  those  of  a robust  and  full  habit. 

To  allay  the  itching  in  the  first  instance,  wet  the  part 
either  with  eau-de-cologne,  sal  volatile,  lime-juice,  salt  and 
water,  or  a solution  of  opium  and  water ; but  if  ulceration 
has  taken  place,  a poultice  may  be  necessary  ; or  keep  the 
sore  bathed  with  goulard  extract,  sufficiently  diluted,  in  the 
proportion  of  a tea-spoonful  to  a pint  of  water. 

Olive  oil  is  also  a useful  external  application. 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

Bladders  arising  from  burns  or  scalds  must  never  be  cut 
or  opened.  In  all  accidents  of  this  nature,  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  an  immediate  remedy,  such  as  immersing  in  cold 
water,  or  surround  the  parts  with  fine  cotton  and  apply  a 
bandage  over  the  whole  ; spirits  of  turpentine  is  also  a use- 
ful remedy  ; the  sore  to  be  kept  constantly  wet  by  soaking 
lint  or  rag  in  it,  and  applying  to  the  part : this  is  an  effectual 
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remedy.  Or  take  equal  parts  of  lime-water,  linseed,  olive 
or  castor  oil,  and  mix  together  ; smear  this  over  the  burn 
or  scald,  applying  the  same  frequently. 

OINTMENT  FOR  DRESSING  BURNS. 

Yellow  basilicon  one  ounce  and  a half,  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine three  ounces  ; mix  and  dress  the  parts  occasionally. 

LIME-WATER. 

Take  fresh-burned  lime  eight  ounces,  pour  upon  it  a gallon 
of  boiling  water,  cover  up  close,  and  when  cold  keep  the 
whole  in  a glass  bottle  ; pour  it  off  clear  when  wanted. 

TO  DESTROY  BAD  SMELLS. 

Chloride  of  lime  destroys  all  bad  smells  ; four  ounces 
mixed  with  two  quarts  of  water  and  sprinkled  about,  or  even 
allowed  to  remain  in  an  open  vessel,  will  remove  all  dis- 
agreeable smell  from  a room  or  house.  Where  this  is  not 
procurable,  and  a drain  or  any  chunam  reservoir  has  become 
tainted,  sprinkle  over  it  a little  fresh  lime,  and  then  saturate 
it  with  water,  when  it  may  be  washed  off.  Vinegar 
sprinkled  over  lighted  charcoal  in  a room  is  also  a great 
purifier. 

GUINEA-WORM. 

While  the  tumour  is  in  a hard  state,  apply  a warm  poultice 
twice  a day,  made  of  the  pounded  leaves  of  the  prickly  pear, 
until  it  breaks,  and  the  head  of  the  worm  protrudes  so  far  as 
to  be  laid  hold  of  with  ease,  either  by  a piece  of  cotton  rolled 
up  like  a quill,  or  by  a thin  bit  of  bamboo  with  a slit  in  it, 
so  as  to  hold  the  end  fast ; this,  as  it  advances,  is  to  be  daily 
twisted  gently  round  until  the  whole  is  extracted,  which 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  pouring  cold  water  above  the 
part ; whilst  the  worm  is  being  twisted,  no  force  is  to  be 
used ; when  the  worm  can  be  drawn,  do  not  apply  the 
poultice  again  until  the  next  attempt  at  removal  is  made. 
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TAPE-WORM. 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  fresh  bark  of  the  root  of  the 
pomegranate  tree,  and  make  a decoction  by  boiling  it  in 
a pint  and  a half  of  water  till  but  three-quarters  of  a pint 
remains  ; of  this,  when  cold,  a wine-glassful  may  be  drank 
every  half  hour  till  the  whole  is  taken.  This  quantity 
occasionally  sickens  the  stomach  a little,  but  seldom  fails  to 
destroy  the  worm,  which  is  soon  after  passed. 

CASTOR  OIL. 

This  may  easily  be  prepared  at  home,  and  will  be  found 
equal  to  cold-drawn.  Clean  the  nuts  free  from  all  husks, 
then  bruise  them  in  a mortar  to  a paste,  and  put  it  into  cold 
water  with  a proportionate  quantity  of  cocoa-nut  juice,  and 
boil  till  the  oil  is  extracted,  when  strain  through  a fine 
cloth  or  filtering  paper. 

COCOA-NUT  OIL  TO  PURIFY. 

Put  the  dubber  or  vessel  out  in  the  sun  if  in  cold  weather 
and  throw  into  it  a handful  of  coarse-pounded  salt ; let  it 
remain  a few  days,  and  pour  it  off  carefully,  without  disturb- 
ing the  sediment. 

RHEUMATISM. 

A simple  native  remedy  for  sub-acute  rheumatism  consists 
in  giving  lime-juice  three  or  four  times  a day,  in  quantities 
of  about  one  ounce  ; this  to  be  continued  for  four  or  five 
days. 

REMEDY  FOR  DIARRIKEA. 

A simple  remedy  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  will  be  found  in 
tincture  of  catechu  half  an  ounce,  compound  spirits  of  sul- 
phuric ether  fifteen  drops,  of  which  thirty  or  forty  drops 
are  to  be  taken  in  a wine-glass  of  bad  sherbet  three  or 
four  times  a day.  If  attended  with  severe  pains  in  the 
stomach,  a dose  of  castor  oil,  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops 
of  laudanum,  often  proves  salutary. 
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WALLACE’S  CHOLERA  MIXTURE. 

For  a fall-grown  robust  man  or  woman,  one  tea-spoonful 
of  red  pepper,  one  tea-spoonful  of  black,  two  tea-spoonsful  of 
strong  decoction  made  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  cardamoms  ; 
the  above  to  be  put  into  a large-sized  claret-glass,  to  which 
add  sixty  drops  of  laudanum;  then  fill  the  glass  three- 
quarters  up  with  brandy  or  arrack,  and  then  fill  up  the  glass 
to  the  top  with  boiling  water,  to  which  add  some  grated 
nutmeg.  The  above  dose  to  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts ; one  to  be  given,  and  if  retained,  which  generally  it 
will  be,  no  more  need  be  given;  but  if  rejected,  the  rest  to 
be  given ; should  this  likewise  be  vomited,  a second  dose  to 
be  similarly  prepared  and  administered.  Hot  bricks  to  be 
applied  to  the  chest,  stomach,  arms,  legs,  and  feet ; the  pa- 
tient to  be  kept  as  warm  as  possible;  the  following  morning 
a dose  of  castor  oil  to  be  given. 

To  a person  between  twelve  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
two-thirds  of  the  peppers,  laudanum,  and  spirits  to  be  given, 
"but  the  same  quantity  of  the  decoction,  and  the  glass  to  be 
filled  up  with  hot  water. 

To  children  between  three  and  twelve  years  of  age,  half 
or  quarter,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  of  the  peppers, 
laudanum,  and  spirits,  with  one  tea-spoonful  of  the  decoc- 
tion, the  glass  as  before  to  be  filled  up  with  hot  water;  this 
last  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  administered 
as  directed  for  others. 

After  the  dose,  if  retained,  the  patient  will  complain  of 
excessive  thirst  and  a burning  sensation  in  the  intestines; 
this  is  almost  a certain  indication  of  recovery,  but  nothing 
whatever  should  be  given  either  to  allay  the  one  or  palliate 
the  other,  till  four  or  five  hours  after  the  castor  oil  has 
ceased  purging.  Mulligatawny,  made  strong  with  pepper 
and  chillies,  should  be  given,  and  this  continued  for  several 
days.  To  a European,  young  and  robust,  the  whole  wine- 
glass to  be  given  at  one  dose,  if  he  is  very  bad  with  cholera. 
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Where  the  spices  cannot  be  procured,  a strong  decoction  of 
ginger  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  following  instructions  for  the  treatment  of  cholera 
were  issued  by  the  Medical  Board  in  Bombay  during  the 
year  1845: — 

Bleeding.— This  may  be  employed  if  the  pulse  be  easily 
felt  and  cramps  be  very  severe,  but  in  no  case  when  the 
pulse  is  almost  gone  and  cramps  are  not  present. 

Mixture  with  Opium. — Of  this  a dose  suited  to  the 
commencement  of  the  treatment,  and  if  the  purging  con- 
tinue it  may  be  repeated  once. 

Pills.— One  is  to  be  given  to  an  adult,  and  half  a pill  to 
a person  fifteen  years  old,  to  check  vomiting  if  the  mixture 
be  rejected;  and  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  taking 
the  pill,  nothing  is  to  be  swallowed.  No  pill  is  to  be  given 
to  a person  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Mixture  without  Opium.— Of  this  a dose  suited  to  the 
age  is  to  be  given  regularly  every  hour,  or  two  hours  after 
purging  and  vomiting  have  been  checked  by  the  preceding 

medicines,  until  the  pulse  improves  and  the  skin  becomes 
warm. 


Cholera  Mixture  with  Opium. 

Solution  of  Ammonia  ....  9^  drachms. 

Essence  of  Peppermint  ....  5 ■*. 

Tincture  of  Opium 19  ” f.'S 

Brandy  ....  19  ounces  and  6 £ „ Jjg 

N.B.— Of  this  mixture,  one  ounce  contains  471  minims 
of  tincture  of  opium,  and  ten  minims  contain  almost  one 
minim  of  the  tincture. 


Cholera  Mixture  without  Opium. 

Solution  of  Ammonia  ...  \ 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cinnamon  . ' 11  °UnCe'  7 g 

Water  . ” >8 

N 7?  Of  +1  • 2li  ).  ja 

f ti  ’ 1 x- 1 118  mixture>  one  ounce  contains  20  minims 
of  the  solution  of  ammonia  inrl  9^  m-  ■ 

• ■ , , ammonia,  and  25  minims  contain  U 

minims  of  the  solution.  * 
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Cholera  rills. 

Extract  of  Opium  ....  36  grain!. 

Powder  of  Black  Pepper  ...  48  „ 

Mix  and  divide  into  24  equal  pills. 

N.B. — Each  pill  contains  1^  grains  of  opium. 

Doses. 

Cholera  Mixture  with  Opium. 

Dose  at  adult  age,  one  ounce  or  two  tabl  e-spoonsful  in  water. 

16  years,  half  an  ounce  or  one  table-spoonful. 

8 „ 99  minims  or  180  drops. 

4 „ 40  „ „ 80  ,, 

2 „ 20  „ „ 40  „ 

10  ,,  10  ,,  ,,  20  ,, 

To  persons  above  eight  years,  these  doses  may  be  repeated 
once  only  if  no  pill  shall  have  been  given  ; and  to  persons 
below  eight  years,  a half  dose  only  may  be  given,  if  the 
first  dose  shall  have  been  insufficient  to  check  vomiting 
and  purging. 

Cholera  Mixture  without  Opium. 

Dose  at  adult  age,  one  ounce  or  two  table-spoonsful  in  as  much  water. 

16  years,  half  an  ounce  or  one  table-spoonful  in  water. 

8 „ quarter  „ „ two  tea-spoonsful  in  water. 

4 „ 60  drops  in  a little  water. 

2 i,  30  „ „ „ 

1 1.  13  ,,  „ ,, 

These  doses  may  be  repeated  every  one  or  two  hours  after 
vomiting  and  purging  have  ceased,  until  the  pulse  improves 
and  the  skin  becomes  warm. 

Hot  bricks,  or  bags  of  hot  sand,  or  bottles  of  hot  water 
wrapped  up  in  cloth,  are  to  be  applied  along  the  spine  and 

to  the  legs  ; the  legs  and  arms  being  at  the  same  time  con- 

stantly rubbed. 

Drink. — The  patient  is  not  to  be  allowed  the  free  use  of 
water,  as  drinking  it  will  keep  up  vomiting,  and  prevent  the 
medicine  being  retained  ; a spoonful  only  of  conjee,  or  water 
with  a little  brandy,  may  be  given  now  and  then. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


OUT-DOOR  ECONOMY. 


THE  STABLE,  FARM,  AND  POULTRY  YARD. 

THE  HORSE. 

To  keep  a horse  in  proper  working  condition,  he  ought 
to  have  at  least  a three-mile  canter  every  other  day.  If, 
from  not  being  able  to  give  him  this  exercise  yourself,  or 
not  having  a person  to  ride  for  you,  this  is  impossible,  he 
should  be  walked  at  a slapping  pace,  not  the  lazy,  lurching 
walk  which  the  horse-keeper  always  allows  the  horse,  when 
led,  to  indulge  in,  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a half  of  a morn- 
ing, and  an  hour  in  the  evening. 

If  the  horse-keeper  can  ride  at  all,  it  is  better  to  allow  him 
to  mount  the  horse  with  a snaffle  bridle,  and  take  him  at  a 
good  walk  for  the  same  period.  Do  not  trust  the  horse- 
keeper  with  a curb  bit ; and  when  he  returns,  if  you  want  to 
preserve  your  nag  from  getting  a sore  back,  be  particular 
yourself  in  examining  the  saddle  place  for  any  galls  or  lumps 
that  may  have  arisen.  Horse-keepers  never  will  tell  you  of 
these  slight  accidents,  which  taken  in  time  are  trifles,  but  if 
allowed  to  go  on  overlooked  for  some  days  may  prove  a 
serious  nuisance.  A pad  of  numdah,  cut  to  fit  beneath  the 
saddle,  will  mostly  prevent  this  occurring  ; the  application 
of  salt  and  water  is  generally  all  that  is  requisite  for 
removing  excoriations  when  only  of  a simple  nature  ; at  the 
same  time  the  saddle  should  be  fresh  cased  and  padded  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  be  of  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  horse. 
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On  his  being  brought  home,  he  is  to  be  well  rubbed  down, 
and  water  given  him.  Then  the  feet  aud  legs  are  to  be  well 
washed  in  warm  water  ; each  leg  to  be  washed  half-wav  up 
the  cannon  bone,  and  dried  separately.  Horse-keepers  are 
invariably  careless  unless  well  looked  after,  and  wash  all  four 
legs  at  once,  leaving  three  wet  while  they  are  drying  one. 
This  produces  cold  and  swelling  of  the  legs  constantly,  and 
is  likely  to  bring  on  thrushes  in  the  feet.  His  grain  is  now 
to  be  given  him,  and  about  half  an  hour  after  some  more 
water  offered,  and  his  grass  given. 

It  is  better  to  give  all  the  grass  you  intend  giving  the 
horse  between  nine  and  twelve  o’clock  at  once,  as  he  can 
then  select  the  best  himself ; about  half  past  twelve  o’clock 
water  is  to  be  again  given,  and  at  one  o’clock  the  mid-day 
feed.  After  this  half  of  the  remaining  grass  is  to  be  given. 
At  four  o’clock  the  stall  should  be  swept,  the  horse 
rubbed  down  and  taken  out  to  his  evening  exercise.  On 
returning,  he  is  to  be  again  slightly  rubbed  down  and  clean- 
ed, and  evening’s  water  given  ; then  the  evening’s  feed 
and  the  rest  of  his  grass.  If  the  horse  is  a greedy  one, 
and  inclined  to  eat  his  bed,  he  must  have  a muzzle  put  on 
about  ten  o’clock.  Then  leave  him  for  the  night  perfectly 
undisturbed. 

To  keep  your  horse  in  regular  working  condition,  the 
times  of  feeding  should  be  equally  divided  as  convenience 
will  permit ; and  when  it  is  likely  that  the  horse  will  be 
kept  longer  than  usual  from  home,  the  nose-bag  should  in- 
variably be  taken.  The  stomach  of  a horse  is  small,  and 
consequently  emptied  in  a few  hours  ; and  if  suffered  to 
remain  hungry  much  beyond  his  accustomed  time,  he  will 
afterwards  devour  his  food  so  voraciously  as  to  distend  the 
stomach,  and  endanger  an  attack  of  staggers. 

As  herbage,  green  and  dry,  constitutes  the  principal  part 
of  the  food  of  the  horse,  it  is  very  seldom  regarded  with  the 
attention  necessary.  The  quantity  of  dry  huryalali  grass 
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sufficient  for  an  Arab  of  14  bands  is  generally  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  pounds  daily,  but  this  must  depend  of  course  on 
bis  size  ; it  should,  when  cut,  be  well  washed,  then  spread 
out  in  the  sun  to  dry  for  three  or  four  days  before  being 
given  to  the  horse.  Where  the  horse  is  fed  on  green  grass, 
the  usual  method  is  to  keep  a man  to  bring  it  daily,  which 
he  cuts  and  digs  up  with  a portion  of  the  roots  ; this  is 
washed  and  brought  home  every  evening,  and  in  its  wet 
state  forms  a bundle  as  much  as  he  can  well  carry  ; and  if 
given  to  the  horse  in  such  a state,  can  never  be  so  wholesome 
as  if  dried  previously  ; it  should  always  be  kept  upon  a 
stand,  and  given  to  the  horse  in  small  quantities.  Hay 
ought  to  be  cut  soon  after  the  rains,  when  full  of  its  juices 
and  before  the  seed  falls  ; it  is  then  in  its  most  nutritive 
state.  The  grass  cut  late  in  the  season  merely  fills  the 
stomach,  affording  scarcely  any  nourishment ; hence  the 
necessity,  when  laying  in  a stock,  to  examine  the  quality 
before  purchase,  as  old  hay  is  dry,  tasteless,  innutritive,  and 
unwholesome.  Horses,  like  all  other  domestic  animals,  are 
fond  of  salt,  and  it  is  a good  practice  to  sprinkle  the  hay 
with  water  in  which  salt  has  been  dissolved,  or  to  suspend  a 
lump  of  rock-salt  near  the  horse,  where  he  can  at  pleasure 
lick  it ; there  can  be  no  doubt  that  salt  very  materially 
assists  the  process  of  digestion. 

LUCERNE, 

When  it  can  be  obtained,  is  extremely  advantageous  for 
bringing  a horse  into  condition  ; it  is  easy  of  digestion,  and 
speedily  puts  muscle  and  fat  on  a horse  that  is  worn  down 
by  labour,  and  is  almost  a specific  for  hide-bound.  A horse 
must  not  have  too  much  given  to  him  at  once,  as  it  is  apt  to 
make  him  refuse  his  other  grass  or  hay.  Kirby  or  choluin 
(the  stalk  of  the  jawaree)  is,  when  chopped  up,  an  excellent 
dry  food  for  feeding  and  bringing  a horse  into  condition.  It 
should  be  cut  coarse,  and  put  in  a manger  or  rack-stand,  thus 
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enabling  the  horse  to  feed  at  leisure;  and  as  it  takes  time 
for  mastication,  the  stomach  becomes  more  gradually  filled, 
and  the  increased  quantity  of  saliva  necessary  for  its  amal- 
gamation softens,  and  makes  it  more  fit  for  digestion. 

CARROTS, 

Being  procurable  in  abundance  for  several  months  after 
the  rains,  may  be  given  either  to  strengthen  the  horse,  or  for 
his  recovery  if  sick.  To  the  healthy  horse  they  should  be 
given  sliced  with  finely-chopped  kirby,  half-a-dozen  pounds 
being  an  ample  allowance.  Stewart  says  of  them,  in  his 
“ Stable  Economy”: — “ This  root  is  held  in  much  esteem. 
There  is  none  better,  nor  perhaps  so  good ; when  first  given, 
it  is  slightly  diuretic  and  laxative ; but  as  the  horse  becomes 
accustomed  to  it,  these  effects  cease  to  be  produced.  They 
also  improve  the  state  of  the  skin ; they  form  a good  sub- 
stitute for  grass,  and  an  excellent  alterative  for  horses  out 
of  condition.  To  sick  and  idle  horses  they  render  corn 
unnecessary,  they  are  beneficial  in  all  chronic  diseases 
connected  with  breathing,  they  are  serviceable  in  diseases 
of  the  skin,  and  have  a marked  influence  upon  chronic 
coughs  and  broken  wind.” 

GRAM. 

The  quantity  of  gram  necessary  for  an  Arab  of  14  hands 
averages  about  three  seers  or  more  daily;  the  gram  should 
be  ground  slightly  and  soaked  for  not  more  than  a few 
minutes.  Of  course,  a horse  of  15  hands  will  require  an 
extra  seer  or  more,  but  it  entirely  depends  upon  the  work 
he  has  to  do;  if  lie  is  hunted  every  other  day,  or  otherwise 
daily  worked,  four  seers  will  not  be  at  all  too  much.  If  the 
gram  is  not  ground,  it  will  require  a little  longer  soaking. 

COOLTIE 

Is  given  in  the  same  quantity,  but  requires  previous  boil- 
ing. Horses  unaccustomed  to  this  grain,  and  its  mode  of 
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preparation,  refuse  it  at  first,  but  soon  take  to  it  like  other 
food. 

N.B. — A seer  is  two  English  pounds  weight. 

THE  STABLE 

Should  be  large  enough,  of  course,  to  accommodate  the 
number  of  horses  it  is  destined  to  contain ; and  as  in  India  aU 
stables,  except  for  racing,  are  generally  open,  I shall  merely 
describe  the  length  and  breadth  necessary  for  a stable,  which 
is  amply  sufficient  if  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  and  four- 
teen in  length.  The  open  face  of  the  stable  must  depend  on 
circumstances;  and  if  it  is  thought  necessary  to  have  any 
apertures  for  increased  circulation  in  the  surrounding  walls, 
they  should  be  as  far  above  the  horses  as  they  conveniently 
can,  to  prevent  all  injurious  draughts  of  air  falling  upon 
them.  Racks  are  useful  in  a stable  to  keep  the  hay  or 
grass  clean,  and  prevent  its  being  mixed  with  the  litter. 
In  some  stables  where  the  horse  is  allowed  to  run  loose, 
enclosed  by  a high  partition  from  his  neighbour,  and  bars  in 
front,  a rack  is  generally  made  in  one  corner,  with  a wooden 
trough  on  the  other  side  for  giving  him  his  gram,  cooltie, 
or  other  food,  though  more  commonly  the  nose-bag  is  used  ; 
this  is  either  made  of  leather  or  strong  coarse  canvas. 

When  horses  are  fastened  in  a stable  by  halter  and  heel- 
ropes,  consequently  almost  always  standing  in  the  same 
place,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  a pit  made  of  brick  or 
stone  where  the  horse  stands  should  be  sunk,  with  a sloping 
gutter  running  underneath  the  ground  work  of  the  stable, 
for  the  urine  to  pass  .off  ; the  surface  must  be  covered  over, 
either  with  a large  stone  having  holes  in  it  for  the  purpose, 
or  else  boards  at  such  intervals  of  distance  as  will  admit  of 
the  urine  passing  through  into  the  pit  or  drain.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  urine  of  a horse  contains  a large  proportion 
of  ammonia,  and  that  the  vapour  given  out  rises  soon  after 
the  horse  has  staled,  which  is  in  itself  injurious  in  a close 
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stable,  as  is  tbe  case  in  large  towns  and  the  presidencies  : 
this  mixing  also  with  other  matter  of  an  offensive  nature, 
must  affect  the  health  of  a horse  ; hence  the  necessity  of 
its  being  removed,  and  keeping  the  stable  amply  supplied 
with  fresh  air. 

In  a warm  climate  like  India,  where  the  stable  is  confined, 
ventilation  is  essential ; if  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  air  be- 
comes empoisoned,  and  the  health  of  the  animal  must  suffer. 
11  In  England  it  is  thought  that  the  majority  of  the  maladies 
of  the  horse,  and  those  of  the  worst  description,  are  directly 
or  indirectly  to  be  attributed  as  much  to  a deficient  supply 
of  air,  as  to  hard  work  and  bad  food  ; and  to  prevent  any 
accumulation  of  foul  air,  it  is  necessary  that  the  dung 
and  urine  of  the  horse  should  be  immediately  removed,  to 
prevent  fermentation  and  its  evolving  unwholesome  vapour.” 

LIGHT. 

Indian  stables,  away  from  the  presidencies,  are,  from  their 
construction,  seldom  deficient  here.  Horses  kept  in  dark 
stables  in  England  are  frequently  notorious  starters,  and  it  is 
probable  that  even  the  horse  fastened  in  the  stable,  with  a 
dark  wall  in  front,  may  have  his  vision  affected  by  it ; the 
colour  should  never  be  glaring,  neither  should  it  be  white, 
especially  if  the  sun  shines  into  the  stable,  it  being  as  in- 
jurious to  the  eye  as  sudden  changes  from  darkness  to  light. 

The  colour  therefore  should  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
light,  and  therefore  the  best  colour  is  perhaps  a grey  or 
light  brown,  easily  effected  by  the  simple  native  process  of 
gobering.  Hence  dark  stables  are  unfriendly  to  cleanliness, 
the  frequent  cause  of  the  vice  of  starting,  and  of  serious 
diseases  of  the  eyes. 

GROOMING. 

It  is  to  the  stabled  horse,  highly  fed  and  irregularly 
worked,  that  grooming  is  of  so  much  importance.  Good 
rubbing  with  the  brush  or  the  curry-comb  opens  the  pours 
of  the  skin,  circulates  the  blood  to  the  extremities  of  the 
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body,  produces  free  and  healthy  perspiration,  and  stands  in 
the  room  of  exercise.  No  horse  will  carry  a fine  coat  with- 
out either  unnatural  heat  or  dressing  ; they  both  effect  the 
same  purpose  by  increasing  the  insensible  perspiration,  but 
the  first  does  it  at  the  expense  of  health  and  strength, 
while  the  second,  at  the  same  time  that  it  produces  a glow 
on  the  skin  and  a determination  of  blood  to  it,  rouses  all 
the  energies  of  the  frame  ; and  a fine  coat  should  only  be 
produced  by  good  cleaning,  and  not  by  warm  clothing  or 
stimulating  spices,  though  a horse  just  landed  from  a ship 
will  benefit  much  by  having  stimulants  mixed  with  his  gram, 
such  as  black  pepper  and  salt,  for  a time. 

A horse  must  be  dressed  regularly  every  day,  in  addition 
to  the  grooming  that  is  necessary  after  work.  If  he  has 
been  driven,  he  should  be  walked  gently  about,  without  re- 
moving the  pad  or  harness,  the  traces  being  unbuckled  and 
removed,  or  turned  up  so  as  not  to  trail  on  the  ground.  If 
ridden,  he  should  be  walked  with  the  saddle  on,  but  the 
girths  loosened,  and  the  stirrups  secured  high  up,  to  prevent 
him  from  getting  his  feet  into  either  of  them.  When  the 
horse  is  moderately  cooled,  he  is  to  be  taken  to  his  stall,  and 
well  hand-rubbed  and  shampooed  till  dry : his  grass  or 
other  food  may  then  be  given  him.  The  curry-comb  should 
be  at  all  times  lightly  used  : even  the  brush  need  not  be  so 
hard,  or  the  points  of  the  bristles  so  irregular  as  they  often 
are.  A hair  cloth  made  like  a bathing-glove,  or  of  coir,  is 
all  that  is  necessary  with  horses  of  a thin  skin,  and  this 
latter  is  often  used  by  the  natives.  There  is  nothing  after 
all  like  good  hand-rubbing,  and  to  this  the  Indian  horse  is 
accustomed.  The  only  thing  is  to  see  that  the  horse-keeper 
does  his  duty  as  he  ought ; but  if  not  looked  after,  this  is 
not  always  the  case. 

WATER. 

The  difference  between  hard  and  soft  water  is  known  to 
ail  persons  ; and  a horse,  if  he  has  a choice,  will  always  take 
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running  water  in  preference  to  that  from  a well,  though  the 
latter  be  clearer  : hard  water  makes  the  coat  stare,  and  not 
unfrequently  gripes  and  otherwise  injures  him.  An  Arab 
horse  seldom  takes  any  injury  from  satiating  his  thirst  at 
pleasure, — that  is,  if  he  has  the  opportunity  ; on  a journey  a 
horse  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  ; when  he  is  a 
little  cooled,  two  or  three  quarts  may  be  given  to  him,  and 
after  that  his  feed  ; before  he  has  finished  his  gram,  two  or 
three  quarts  more  may  be  offered.  He  will  take  no  harm  if 
this  is  repeated  three  or  four  times  during  a long  and  hot 
day.  An  Arab  horse  enjoys  bathing  as  much  as  a human 
being  ; and  when  you  have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  him 
with  a bath  in  a clear  running  stream  at  noon  during  a hot 
day,  it  is  most  healthy. 

The  Indian  horse-keepers  are  much  in  the  habit  of  washing 
a horse  in  the  morning  ; this  is  all  very  well  if  he  is  not  re- 
quired for  work  immediately,  and  can  be  well  dried  and 
groomed  after;  but  if  it  is  only  done  to  save  trouble  of  hand- 
cleaning, the  sooner  it  is  put  a stop  to  the  better,  and  it 
should  seldom  be  allowed  in  the  rains,  except  in  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

BRAN, 

Or  the  ground  husk  of  wheat,  is  usually  given  to  sick 
horses  on  account  of  the  supposed  advantage  of  relaxing  the 
bowels  ; but  it  must  not  be  constant  or  even  frequent  food,  as 
it  produces  indigestion  from  its  accumulation  in  the  large 
intestines.  Bran  is  useful  as  an  occasional  aperient  in  the 
form  of  a mash,  but  never  should  become  a regular  article 
of  food. 

Ohs, For  the  assistance  of  persons  whose  horses  may 

meet  with  accidents  usual  in  a stable,  desiious  to  know  the 
treatment  immediately  necessary  in  the  easiest  and  common- 
est forms,  and  where  professional  advice  is  not  directly  at 
hand,  I have  selected  from  “ White,”  and  “ The  Horse,”  a 
few  remarks  and  prescriptions,  and  added  to  these  some  of  my 
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own,  which  may  serve  our  purpose  in  a general  work  on 
Domestic  Economy. 

BROKEN  KNEES. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  carefully  all  extra- 
neous matter,  washing  the  wound  clean  with  warm  water, 
and  taking  care  that  no  gravel  or  dirt  remains.  If  the  joint 
is  penetrated,  a poultice  must  be  first  applied  ; this  will  pre- 
vent or  reduce  inflammation.  If  the  joint  has  been  opened, 
the  orifice  must  be  closed,  and  every  attention  paid  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  fluid  which  lubricates  the  joint,  by 
the  application  of  a compress  enclosing  the  wound,  and 
which  must  not  be  removed  for  some  days.  If  it  be  a deep 
or  extensive  wound,  goulard  poultice  is  to  be  applied  twice 
or  thrice  a day,  taking  care  to  keep  it  constantly  moist,  when 
in  two  or  three  days  a white  healthy  matter  will  appear,  and 
the  poultice  may  be  discontinued  and  simple  dressing  applied; 
but  should  the  wound  put  on  an  unhealthy  appearance,  and 
the  matter  become  fetid  and  smell  offensively,  add  some 
pounded  charcoal  finely  sifted  through  muslin  to  the  poultice, 
and  continue  this  until  a healthy  action  has  taken  place  ; but 
in  all  cases  where  the  disease  is  of  a severe  or  unusual  charac- 
ter, the  assistance  of  a veterinary  surgeon  should  be  imme- 
diately sought,  or  the  best  works  on  the  subject  consulted. 

Where  there  has  been  only  a partial  abrasion  of  the  skin, 
carefully  washing  the  part,  and  applying  a little  simple  oint- 
ment, with  about  one-eighth  part  mercurial,  will  be  found  all 
that  is  necessary.  To  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair,  the 
part  may  be  rubbed  with  any  simple  ointment  containing  a 
small  portion  of  stimulating  matter,  either  in  the  shape  of 
turpentine  or  blistering  fly  ; a solution  of  blue  vitriol  and 
brandy  is  perhaps  the  best  application  to  all  bald  surfaces 
where  the  roots  of  the  hair  still  remain. 

BRUISES. 

In  recent  bruises,  fomentations  are  the  most  essential  reme- 
dies ; and  if  extensive,  with  inflammation,  it  is  advisable  to 
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bleed  moderately  near  the  affected  part ; and  should  any  hard 
callous  swelling  remain  in  consequence,  rub  well  into  the 
part,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  some  of  the  embrocations  men- 
tioned for  bruises. 

BLEEDING. 

This  operation  is  performed  either  with  a lancet  or  fleam. 
The  latter  is  the  most  common  instrument,  and  safest  in  an 
unskilful  hand.  A lancet  with  a spring  has  long  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Weiss,  in  the  Strand,  by  which  a novice  may 
bleed  safely  from  the  jugular  or  smaller  vein. 

“ For  general  bleeding,  the  jugular  vein  is  usually  selected. 
The  horse  is  blindfolded  on  the  side  on  which  he  is  to  be 
bled,  or  his  head  turned  well  away  ; the  hair  is  smoothed 
along  the  course  of  the  vein  with  the  moistened  finger,  then 
with  the  third  and  little  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  whichholds 
the  fleam,  pressure  is  made  in  the  veiu,  sufficient  to  bring  it 
fairly  into  view,  but  not  to  swell  it  too  much,  for  then,  pre- 
senting a round  surface,  it  would  be  apt  to  roll  or  slip  under 
the  blow. 

“ The  point  to  be  selected  is  about  two  inches  below  the 
union  of  the  two  portions  of  the  jugular  at  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  ; the  fleam  is  to  be  placed  in  a direct  line  with  the 
course  of  the  vein,  and  over  its  precise  centre,  as  close  to  it 
as  possible,  but  its  point  not  absolutely  touching  therein;  a 
sharp  rap  with  the  blood  stick  or  the  hand  on  that  part  of 
the  back  of  the  fleam  immediately  over  the  blade  will  cut 
through  the  vein,  and  the  blood  will  flow.  A fleam  with  a 
large  blade  should  always  be  preferred  ; for  the  operation 
will  be  materially  shortened,  which  will  be  a matter  of  some 
consequence  with  a fidgetty  horse,  and  a quantity  of  blood 
drawn  speedily  will  have  far  more  effect  on  the  system  than 
double  the  weight  slowly  taken,  while  the  wound  will  heal 
just  as  readily  as  if  made  by  a smaller  instrument.  A slight 
pressure,  if  the  incision  has  boeu  large  enough  and  straight, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  vein,  will  cause  the  blood  to  flow 
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sufficiently  fast ; or  the  finger  being  introduced  into  the 
mouth,  between  the  tusks  and  grinders,  and  gently  moved 
about,  will  keep  the  mouth  in  motion,  and  hasten  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  stream  by  the  action  and  pressure  of  the  neigh- 
bouring muscles. 

“ When  sufficient  blood  has  been  taken,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  should  be  brought  closely  together,  and  so  kept  by  a 
sharp  pin  being  passed  through  them  ; round  this  a piece  of 
twine,  tow,  or  a few  hairs  from  the  mane  of  the  horse  should 
be  wrapped  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  incision,  and  the 
head  of  the  horse  tied  up  for  several  hours,  to  prevent  his 
rubbing  the  part  against  the  manger. 

“ Few  directions  are  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  lancet. 
Those  who  are  competent  to  operate  with  it  will  scarcely 
require  any.  If  the  point  be  sufficiently  sharp,  the  lancet 
can  scarcely  be  too  broad-shouldered,  and  an  abcess  lancet 
will  generally  make  a freer  incision  than  that  in  common  use.” 

ADMINISTERING  PHYSIC. 

A horse  should  be  carefully  prepared  for  the  action  of 
physic. 

Two  or  three  bran-mashes  given  on  that  or  the  preceding 
day  are  far  from  sufficient.  When  about  to  give  physic 
to  a horse,  whether  to  promote  his  condition,  or  in  obedience 
to  custom,  mashes  should  be  given  until  the  dung  becomes 
softened  ; a smaller  quantity  of  physic  will  then  suffice  and 
it  will  more  quickly  pass  through  the  intestines,  and  be 
more  equally  diffused  over  them.  Five  drachms  of  aloes, 
given  when  the  dung  has  thus  been  softened,  will  act  much 
more  effectually  and  much  more  safely  than  seven  drachms 
when  the  lower  intestines  are  obstructed  by  hardened  fmces. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  physic  is  given,  the  horse  should 
have  walking  exercise,  or  may  be  gently  trotted  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  twice  in  the  day  ; but  after  the  physic  begins  to 
work,  he  should  not  be  moved  from  his  stall.  Exercise  then 
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would  produce  gripes,  irritation,  and  possibly  dangerous 
inflammation.  The  common  and  absurd  practice  is  to  give 
the  horse  most  exercise  after  the  physic  has  begun  to 
operate. 

A little  hay  may  be  put  into  the  rack  ; as  much  mash 
may  be  given  as  the  horse  will  eat,  and  as  much  water 
with  the  coldness  of  it  taken  off  as  he  will  drink.  If, 
however,  he  obstinately  refuses  to  drink  warm  water,  it  is 
better  that  he  should  have  it  cold  than  to  continue  without 
taking  any  fluid  ; but  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  more 
than  a quart  at  a time,  with  an  interval  of  at  least  an  hour 
between  each  portion.  A table-spoonful  of  pounded  black 
salt  mixed  with  the  horse’s  gram,  and  given  morning  and 
evening  for  a few  days,  will  act  as  a mild  aperient,  and 
generally  be  found  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  good  health  and 
condition. 

CLYSTERS 

May  be  used  either  for  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  or 
for  soothing  or  nourishing  a horse.  Where  a regular 
machine  is  not  procurable,  a large  bladder  with  a wooden 
pipe  may  be  used,  or  a kid  skinned  without  perforating  it 
is  an  immediate  substitute  even  for  the  bladder.  The 
principal  art  in  administering  a clyster  consists  in  not 
frightening  the  horse.  The  pipe,  well  oiled,  is  to  be  very 
gently  introduced,  and  the  fluid  not  too  hastily  thrown  up, 
and  the  heat  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  in- 
testines, or  about  96°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

APERIENT  CLYSTER. 

Two  ounces  of  soft  or  yellow  soap  dissolved  in  a gallon 
of  warm  water  ; for  a more  active  aperient,  eight  ounces  of 
Epsom  salts,  or  even  of  common  salt,  dissolved  in  the  same 
quantity  of  water.  If  nothing  else  can  be  obtained,  warm 
water  may  be  employed. 
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If  an  injection  of  a soothing  nature  is  required,  it  may- 
consist  alone  of  plain  congee  (rice  water)  ; but  if  a purg- 
ing be  great  or  difficult  to  stop,  add  four  ounces  of  prepared 
or  pounded  chalk  to  the  congee,  made  thicker  with  two 
scruples  or  a drachm  of  powdered  opium. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

Open  the  pores  of  the  skin,  promote  perspiration  in  the 
part,  and  so  abate  the  local  swelling,  relieve  pain,  and 
lessen  inflammation.  They  are  rarely,  if  ever,  continued 
long  enough  ; and  when  they  are  removed,  the  part  is  left  wet 
and  uncovered,  and  the  coldness  of  evaporation  succeeds  to 
the  heat  of  fomentation.  The  perspiration  is  thus  suddenly 
checked,  the  animal  suffers  considerable  pain,  and  more 
injury  is  done  by  the  extreme  change  of  temperature  than 
if  the  fomentation  had  not  been  attempted. 

Fomentations  may  be  made  by  boiling-  neem  leaves, 
poppy  heads,  and  marsh  mallow  roots  to  a strong  decoction, 
and  then  applied  ; even  boiling  water  is  useful. 

MASHES 

Are  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  bran,  and  stirring  it 
well,  and  then  covering  it  over  until  it  is  sufficiently  cool  for 
the  horse  to  eat.  They  are  very  useful  preparations  for 
physic,  and  they  are  necessary  during  the  operation. 

A stale  mash  should  never  be  put  before  a horse,  as  it 
soon  turns  sour. 

MANGE 

Is  purely  a local  disease,  and  arises  from  bad  feeding  and 
little  attention  being  paid  to  the  animal ; it  is  contagious, 
and  may  therefore  attack  horses  in  good  condition. 

CURE  FOR  MANGE. 

Fig  leaves  beat  to  a pulp,  and  soaked  one  night  in  tyre 
(butter-milk),  will,  in  three  applications,  cure  the  most  in- 
veterate state  of  this  disease. 
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LAMPAS. 

When  the  bars  or  roof  of  the  horse’s  mouth  near  the 
front  teeth  become  level  or  higher  than  the  teeth,  he  is  said 
to  have  the  lampas,  and  feeds  badly  in  consequence. 

Some  burn  down  the  part  with  a red-hot  iron ; but  the 
best  practice  is  to  make  a few  incisions  across  the  bars  with 
a penknife  or  lancet,  not  too  deep,  and  rub  the  parts  with 
a little  salt ; this  will  cause  the  swelling  to  subside,  and 
relieve  the  inflammation. 

POULTICES 

Are  fomentations  of  the  best  kind,  continued  much  longer 
than  a simple  fomentation  can  be.  The  moisture  and  warmth 
are  the  principal  use  of  the  poultice,  and  that  poultice  is  the 
best  for  general  purposes  in  which  moisture  and  warmth  are 
longest  retained.  A poultice,  if  applied  to  the  legs,  should 
never  be  put  on  too  tight,  so  as  to  prevent  the  free  circulation  ; 
or  too  hot,  so  as  to  give  pain  and  increase  inflammation. 

The  best  poultices  are  made  from  coarse  wheat  flour  and 
linseed  meal,  onions  or  carrots  boiled  and  mashed.  Bran  is 
objectionable  from  its  becoming  soon  dry. 

SADDLE  GALLS 

Are  inflamed  tumours  produced  by  the  unequal  pressure  of 
the  saddle,  and  if  neglected,  often  become  troublesome  sores, 
and  are  a considerable  time  in  healing.  As  soon  as  a swell- 
ing of  the  kind  is  observed,  cold  lotions  should  be  applied, 
and  kept  constantly  wet ; or  if  matter  is  formed,  it  must  be 
opened  and  let  out,  and  poultices  applied.  Should  a hard 
swelling  remain  after  the  inflammation  is  in  a great  measure 
reduced,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a blister,  and  after  dress 
with  simple  ointment.  In  the  first  instance  of  a gall  being 
discovered,  a strong  solution  of  salt  and  water  will  be  gener- 
ally sufficient.  The  saddle  must  be  looked  at,  and  the 
stuffing  renewed. 
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GRIPES,  OR  SPASMODIC  COLIC. 

The  attack  of  this  disease  is  always  sudden,  and  proceeds 
from  various  causes, — sometimes  from  drinking  a large 
quantity  of  cold  water  when  the  body  has  been  heated,  and 
the  blood  accelerated  by  violent  exercise.  In  horses  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  that  have  been  accustomed  to  warm 
clothing  and  a hot  stable,  it  may  be  brought  on  by  drinking 
very  cold  water,  though  they  have  not  been  previously  exer- 
cised. Bad  hay  is  another  cause  of  the  complaint;  but  it 
frequently  occurs  without  any  apparent  cause.  Colic  some- 
times follows  the  exposure  of  a horse  to  the  cold  air  or  a cold 
wind  after  violent  exercise. 

The  symptoms  are,  first,  the  horse  begins  to  shift  his  pos- 
ture, look  round  at  his  flanks,  paw  violently,  strike  his  belly 
with  his  feet,  voids  small  quantities  of  excrement,  and  makes 
frequent  and  fruitless  attempts  to  stale;  lies  down,  rolls,  and 
that  frequently  on  his  back.  In  a few  minutes  the  pain 
seems  to  cease,  the  horse  shakes  himself  and  begins  to  feed, 
but  on  a sudden  the  spasm  returns  more  violently,  every 
indication  of  pain  is  increased,  he  heaves  at  the  flanks,  breaks 
out  into  profuse  perspiration,  and  throws  himself  more 
violently  about.  In  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  either  the 
spasms  begin  to  relax,  and  the  remissions  are  of  a longer 
duration,  or  the  torture  is  augmented  at  every  paroxysm, 
the  intervals  of  ease  are  fewer  and  less  marked,  and  inflam- 
mation and  death  supervene.  A powerful  remedy  is  three 
ounces  of  oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  with  an  ounce  of  lauda- 
num, mixed  with  ghee  or  oil.  If  relief  be  not  obtained  in 
half  an  hour,  the  horse  should  be  bled  freely,  as  far  as  three 
quarts,  as  it  may  relieve  or  mitigate  inflammation,  and  a clys- 
ter given,  composed  of  congee  (rice  water),  with  a handful 
of  common  salt.  If  it  be  a clear  case  of  colic,  half  of  the 
first  dose  may  be  repeated  with  an  ounce  of  Barbadoes  aloes 
dissolved  in  a little  warm  water.  The  belly  should  be  well 
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rubbed  by  two  persons,  one  on  each  side,  and  the  horse  after- 
wards walked  about  or  trotted  moderately. 

When  relief  has  been  obtained,  the  horse  must  be  rubbed 
dry,  plenty  of  litter  given  him  to  rest-  upon,  and  have  bran 
mashes  for  the  next  two  or  three  days. 

As  the  treatment  for  colic  would  be  fatal  in  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  the  distinguishing  symptoms  are  here  given:  — 


Colic. 

Sudden  in  its  attack. 

Pulse  rarely  muck  quickened  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
during  the  intervals  of  ease,  but 
evidently  fuller.  Legs  and  ears  of 
the  natural  temperature.  Relief 
obtained  from  rubbing  the  belly. 

Relief  obtained  from  motion. 

Intervals  of  rest. 

Strength  scarcely  affected. 


Inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

Gradual  in  its  approach,  with 
previous  indications  of  fever. 

Pulse  very  much  quickened,  small, 
and  scarcely  to  be  felt. 

Legs  and  ears  cold. 

Belly  exceedingly  tender,  and 
painful  to  the  touch. 

Motion  increasing  the  pain. 

Constant  pain. 

Rapid  and  great  weakness. 


The  causes  of  inflammation  are,  most  frequently,  sudden 
exposure  to  cold,  over-feeding,  having  been  some  hours 
without  food,  and  then  allowed  to  drink  freely  of  cold 
water ; stones  in  the  intestines  are  an  occasional  cause,  and 
colic,  neglected  or  wrongly  treated,  will  terminate  in  it. 

The  treatment  must  be  early,  and  copious  bleeding,  appli- 
cation of  blisters  to  the  abdomen,  or  else  mustard  embro- 
cation assiduously  rubbed  upon  it;  and  if  the  horse  is  costive, 
a pint  of  castor  oil  mixed  in  congee  must  be  administered 
by  a clyster,  and  his  legs  well  rubbed  by  the  hand,  and 
plenty  of  litter  for  the  animal  to  lie  down.  If,  after  these 
remedies  have  been  applied,  the  disease  appear  to  continue 
in  violence,  the  pulse  become  quick,  weak,  and  fluttering, 
so  as  scarcely  to  be  felt;  or  if  there  appear  a remission  or 
cessation  of  pain,  or  the  horse  become  delirious,  these  are 
always  fatal  symptoms,  denoting  that  mortification  is  taking 
place;  but  should  the  pain  continue  after  the  above  remedies 
have  been  fairly  tried,  an  anodyne  clyster  may  be  injected. 
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SPLINTS 

Are  bony  excrescences  about  the  sliank  bone, — i.  e.,  between 
the  knee  and  fetlock  joint.  They  never  occasion  lameness, 
unless  situated  so  near  the  knee,  or  back  sinews,  as  to 
interfere  with  their  motion,  and  are  invariably  found  on 
the  outside  of  the  small  bone,  and  generally  on  the  inside 
of  the  leg. 

The  treatment  is  simple  : — Shave  the  hair  closely  off 
round  the  tumour  ; rub  in  a little  strong  mercurial  ointment 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  follow  it  up  with  an  active  blis- 
ter : sometimes  a second  may  be  necessary. 

Or  cut  off  the  hair  on  and  round  the  splint,  and  apply  a 
poultice  made  as  follows  : — Take  some  Bengal  gram  pounded 
to  a flour ; mix  with  water,  and  make  a cake  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  splint  and  sur- 
rounding parts  ; put  it  on  a piece  of  tin  over  a charcoal  fire  ; 
and  when  heated,  keep  sprinkling  on  to  the  cake  flour  of 
asafoetida  till  the  cake  will  absorb  no  more  ; should  the 
cake  not  absorb  the  asafoetida,  drop  a little  oil  on  to  it. 
When  the  cake  has  fully  absorbed  as  much  as  it  can,  apply 
it  warm  to  the  splint,  asafoetida  side,  and  bandage  comfort- 
ably. Fresh  poultice,  as  above,  morning  and  evening.  The 
splint  will  be  dissolved  in  the  form  of  matter  which  will 
appear  on  the  cake  on  removal  (after  it  has  been  applied 
several  times)  ; on  the  disappearance  of  the  splint,  discon- 
tinue the  poultices,  and  apply  a light  blister. 

COUGH. 

A rupee’s  weight  of  pounded  turmeric,  mixed  with  suffi- 
cient brandy  to  make  a ball,  to  be  given  in  the  morning 
the  first  thing  for  three  days,  and  in  the  evening  before 
cantering. 

SORE  BACK. 

Take  a good-sized  brinjal ; boil  in  arrack ; divide  in 
half,  and  soak  in  the  arrack.  Apply  the  soft  side  warm  to 
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the  sore  place  morning  and  evening,  washing  the  sore  with 
warm  water  between  the  applications. 

THRUSH 

Consists  in  a discharge  of  fetid  matter  from  the  cleft  of 
the  frog.  When  the  frog  is  in  a sound  state,  the  cleft  sinks 
but  a little  way  into  it ; but  when  it  becomes  contracted, 
the  cleft  extends  in  length,  and  penetrates  to  the  sensible 
horn  within ; from  this  fissure  the  thrushy  discharge  proceeds. 
When  the  complaint  attacks  the  fore-feet,  it  is  seldom  an 
original  disease. 

The  treatment  consists  in,  first,  removing  every  part  of  the 
loose  horn,  and  keeping  the  frog  moist,  and  introducing  as 
deeply  as  possible  a pledget  of  tow  or  lint  covered  with 
an  ointment  composed  of  one  ounce  of  blue  and  white 
vitriol  rubbed  down,  with  two  pounds  of  simple  ointment 
or  lard,  to  which  is  added  one  of  tar,  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  horse  a gentle  laxative,  and  nothing  is  better 
than  a table  spoonful  of  pounded  black  salt,  morning  and 
evening,  mixed  with  his  gram.  When  the  disease  exists  in 
the  hind-feet,  the  same  attention  is  necessary,  keeping  the 
bowels  moderately  open,  and  applying  the  astringent  oint- 
ment. This  treatment  will  be  assisted  by  gentle  exercise 
and  frequent  hand-rubbing  to  the  legs. 

WORM  IN  THE  EYE. 

A horse  will  sometimes  take  to  starting,  or  the  ghora- 
wallah  may  bring  him  to  you,  saying  that  “ he  has  a worm 
in  his  eye,”  when,  on  examination,  you  will  perceive  a small 
one  actively  moving  and  darting  about  within  the  aqueous 
humour.  This  cun  only  be  got  rid  of  by  its  removal  a 
simple  operation.  The  horse  must  be  carefully  thrown,  and 
the  head  firmly  held  down  by  an  assistant,  with  the  affected 
eye  uppermost  towards  the  operator,  who  makes  a pressure 
with  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ball 
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of  the  eye,  so  as  to  keep  it  steady,  'when,  with  a lancet  in  the 
other  hand,  immediately  the  worm  appears  near  him,  a 
puncture  is  made  into  the  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour  ; 
and  as  the  water  escapes,  the  worm  will  come  away  with  it. 
The  after-treatment,  if  the  horse  be  in  a healthy  condition, 
is  very  simple,  merely  requiring  the  eye  to  be  bandaged,  and 
the  animal  prevented  from  disturbing  it  by  rubbing  or 
otherwise.  In  a few  days  the  eye  will  assume  its  usual 
appearance.  A veterinary  surgeon  or  an  experienced  farrier 
had  better  be  employed  to  perform  the  operation,  which  in 
their  hands  is  very  simple. 

WORMS. 

There  are  three  kinds  found  in  the  horse ; the  most  mis- 
chievous reside  in  the  stomach  and  are  named  bots  ; they 
attach  themselves  to  the  stomach  at  the  sensible  part,  and 
do  great  injury,  occasioning  emaciation,  a rough  staring 
coat,  hide-bound,  and  a cough. 

2nd.  A long  white  worm,  much  resembling  the  common 
earth-worm,  six  to  ten  inches  long,  which  inhabits  the  small 
intestines  ; a dose  of  physic  will  sometimes  remove  incre- 
dible quantities. 

3rd. — A smaller  dark-coloured  worm,  called  the  needle- 
worm,  inhabits  the  large  intestines  ; they  cause  great  irrita- 
tion about  the  fundament,  and  are  very  troublesome  to  the 
horse.  Their  existence  may  generally  be  discovered  by  a 
white  powder  found  about  the  anus.  They  may  be  removed 
by  an  injection  of  linseed  oil,  or  an  ounce  of  aloes  dissolved 
in  warm  water. 

Cure  for  long  White  Worms. 

White  Arsenic  .........  5 to  8 grains. 

Cantharides,  finely  powdered  ....  6 to  10 

Sulphate  of  Iron,  finely  powdered.  . . 1 to  2 drachms 

Ginger  Powder  1 drachm> 

Tartarized  Antimony 1 

To  be  given  with  his  gram  for  a fortnight;  mix  with ’the  powder  a little 
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No.  1. 


Barbadoes  Aloes. 
Prepared  Natron 
Aromatic  Powder 
Oil  of  Carraways 


Purgative  Balls. 


5 dr. 

2 „ 

1 „ 

10  drops. 


No.  2. 


Barbadoes  Aloes 
Castile  Soap 
Powdered  Ginger 
Oil  of  Carraways 


Syrup  enough  to  form  a ball  for  one  dose. 
No.  3. 


Barbadoes  Aloes  . , . . 1 oz.  Aromatic  Powder . . 

Prepared  Natron  ....  2 dr.  Oil  of  Anise  Seed  . . 

Syrup  enough  to  form  a ball  for  one  dose. 


. 7 dr. 

. £ oz. 

. 1 dr. 

. 10  drops. 


. 1 dr. 

. 10  drops. 


Tonic  Balls. 

Yellow  Peruvian  Bark  . . 6 dr.  I Powdered  Opium  . . . £ dr. 

Cascarilla 1 ,,  I Prepared  Kali  . . . . 1 oz. 

Syrup  enough  to  form  a ball  for  a dose. 

Cordial  Balls. 


No.  1. 

Cummin  Seed,  Anise  Seed, 

and  Carraway  Seed,  of  each  4 oz. 

Ginger  2 „ 

Treacle  enough  to  make  it 
of  a proper  consistence  for 
balls.  The  dose  about  . 2 „ 
No.  2. 

Anise  Seed,  Carraway  Seed, 

Sweet  Fennel  Seed,  and 
Liquorice  Powder,  of  each  4 oz. 

Ginger  and  Cassia,  of  each  . 1J  „ 

Honey  enough  to  form  them 
into  a mass.  The  dose 

about 2 „ 

No.  3. 

Cummin  Seed,  Coriander 
Seed,  and  Carraway  Seed, 
of  each 4 oz. 


Grains  of  Paradise . . . . 1 oz. 

Cassia in 

Cardamom  Seed  and  SaSron, 

of  each 2 dr. 

Liquorice  dissolved  in  White 
Wine 4 oz. 

Syrup  of  Saffron  enough  to 
form  a mass.  The  dose 
about 2 oz. 

No.  4. 

Powdered  Ginger  . . . . 4 oz. 

Powdered  Carraway  Seed, 

Oil  of  Carraways,  and 
Oil  of  Anise  Seed,  of 
each dr. 

Liquorice  Powder  ....  8 oz. 

Treacle  enough  to  form  a mass. 


No.  1. 

Camphor 

Oil  of  Turpentine  . . 

Soap  Liniment  . . - 
Mix. 


Embrocation  for  Bruises. 


. . J oz. 

..In 
. • 1J  „ 


No.  2. 

Tincture  of  Cantharides  . 1 oz. 

Oil  of  Origanum  ....  2 dr. 

Camphorated  Spirits  . . 6 „ 

Mix. 
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Mustard  Embrocation. 


No.  1. 

Muriate  of  Aramouia  . . . 1 oz. 
Distilled  Vinegar  . . . . 8 ,, 

Spirits  of  Wine 6 „ 

Mix. 


No.  2. 

Camphor 1 oz, 

Spirits  or  Oil  of  Turpentine  . 2 ,, 

Water  of  Ammonia.  . . . 2 „ 

Flour  of  Mustard  . . . . 8 ,, 


To  be  made  into  a thin  paste  with  water,  and  rubbed  for  a considerable 
time  on  the  part. 


Blistering  Ointment. 


No.  1. 

Spanish  Flies,  powdered  . \ oz. 
Oil  of  Turpentine  ....  1 „ 
Ointment  of  Wax  or  Hog’s 

Lard 4 „ 

Mix. 


No.  2. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  . . . , 1 oz. 

To  which  add  gradually 
Vitriolic  Acid  . . . . 2 dr. 

Hog’s  Lard  ......  4 oz. 

Spanish  Flies,  powdered  . 1 ,, 


No.  3. 

Common  Tar 5 oz. 

Vitriolic  Acid dr. 

Oil  of  Origanum ^ oz. 

Hog’s  Lard 2 „ 

Spanish  Flies,  powdered 1J  or  2 „ 

Add  the  Vitriolic  Acid  gradually  to  the  Tar,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
ingredients. 

Alterative  Ball. 


Socotrine  Aloes 1 oz. 

Castile  Soap ]i  ,, 

Powdered  Ginger  and  Myrrh,  of  each  . . . . ^ „ 

Syrup  enough  to  form  a mass  to  be  divided  into  six  balls. 


LOTIONS. 

The  strength  of  these  often  require  to  be  altered.  When 
the  inflammation  and  irritability  of  the  part  are  considerable, 
they  must  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  ; but 
if  the  inflammation  be  subdued,  and  a swelling  and  ulcera- 
tion remain,  the  alum  solution  cannot  be  made  too  strong. 


Astringent  Lotion. 


No.  1. 

Alum,  powdered  . , . , 1 or, 

Vitriolic  Acid  ....  i dr. 
Water  } pint. 


No.  2. 

Alum,  powdered  . . . . 4 oz. 
Vitriolated  Copper  . . . i „ 
Water pints. 
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No.  3. 

Sugar  of  Lead 4 oz. 

Vinegar 6 „ 

Water i 

2 11 

TREATMENT  OF  AUSTRALIAN  HORSES  IMPORTED 
INTO  INDIA. 

Ihe  following  is  an  extract  from  a memorandum  recently 
drawn  up  by  Colonel  Angelo,  which  contains  some  practical 
suggestions  that  may  be  useful  to  purchasers  of  Australian 
horses  : — “ Horses  bought  shortly  after  being  landed  should 
be  put  on  bran  for  a couple  of  days,  as  the  rapid  changing  of 
their  long  coat  and  the  difference  of  diet  tend  to  produce  weak- 
ness and  indigestion.  On  the  third  day,  one  seer  of  finely- 
ground  gram  and  four  seers  of  the  best  aud  sweetest  bran  may 
be  given;  and  on  the  fourth,  two  seers  of  gram  and  three  of 
bran.  They  should  also  have  good  sweet  hay,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a small  quantity  of  dried  Australian  Lucerne  grass. 
Careful  watering  is  likewise  indispensable;  and  if  the  ani- 
mals are  to  be  sent  up-country  by  rail,  their  shoes  should  be 
taken  off,  and  the  hoof  filed  round  to  prevent  its  breaking. 
Care,  too,  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  suffered  to  fast 
during  the  journey.  They  should  be  watered  before  they 
are  boxed,  and  a mixture  of  gram,  bran,  and  chaff  placed  in 
the  troughs.  Should  the  journey  be  a lengthened  one, 
horses  should  be  watered  at  least  four  times  a day,  but  some- 
what sparingly  to  guard  against  colic,  and  fed  three  times — 
early  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  again  about  five  or  six 
in  the  afternoon.  Chaff  should  be  freely  mixed  with  the 
gram,  but  of  hay  only  a small  quantity  at  a time  should  be 
put  into  the  troughs,  as  otherwise  it  will  be  pulled  out, 
trampled  upon,  and  wasted;  the  troughs,  however,  should 
never  be  quite  empty.  If  a horse  fall  sick  and  feverish,  and 
lose  his  appetite,  while  the  legs  show  a tendency  to  swell, 
the  safest  course  is  to  give  him  every  six  hours  a bolus  com- 
posed of  camphor  6 drachms,  nitre  2 drachms,  and  tartar 
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emetic  1 drachm,  mixed  up  in  glycerine  or  butter.  Or  a 
bolus  may  be  made  of  camphor  6 scruples,  carbonate  of  am- 
monia 2 scruples,  and  nitre  2 drachms.  In  either  case  the 
animal  should  be  allowed  only  bran  and  Australian  Lucerne 
grass.  For  colic  1^  drachms  of  camphor,  made  up  with 
common  ointment  or  butter,  may  be  safely  and  successfully 
exhibited.  No  purgative  medicines,  however,  should  be 
administered,  under  any  circumstances,  to  a horse  whilst 
journeying  by  rail.  Proper  ventilation  is  a point  of  great 
importance.  Not  only  should  the  windows  of  the  doors  be 
kept  open,  but  during  each  halt  the  side-screens  and  the 
doors  themselves  should  be  opened  as  long  as  possible,  while 
the  use  of  blankets  is  to  be  avoided.  On  being  taken  out 
of  the  train,  horses  should  be  walked  about  very  gently  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  well  rubbed  down  with  dry 
straw  or  hay,  their  legs  well  hand-rubbed — in  short, 
thoroughly  groomed.  If  they  have  had  no  water  for  the 
last  three  hours,  it  must  be  given  at  once.  For  twenty-four 
hours  after  a long  journey,  no  horse  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  march,  but  gently  exercised,  and  afterwards  supplied 
with  good  bedding,  and  suffered  to  roll  about  as  much  as  it 
pleases.  The  blankets,  folded  in  four,  should  now  be  placed 
over  the  loins  with  the  padded  roller,  and  warm  bran  mash 
provided  with  the  least  possible  delay.  On  the  first  day, 
each  animal  should  be  allowed  three  seers  of  bran  and  two 
of  gram;  but  on  the  following  day  and  subsequently,  three 
?>eers  of  the  latter,  to  two  of  the  former.  On  the  slightest 
symptom  of  fever  or  influenza,  a fever-ball  must  be  imme- 
diately administered.  The  first  march  should,  of  course, 
be  a short  one,  and  the  animals  slowly  led  along,  the  syces* 
being  positively  forbidden  to  mount  them.” 

COWS. 

The  best  cows  in  Western  India  are  the  Guzerati;  in 
the  South,  the  Mysore  and  Nellore;  and  in  the  Upper  parts, 
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the  Nagore ; the  general  time  of  calving  being  at  the  com- 
mencement of  and  during  the  monsoon.  The  Guzerat  cows, 
when  in  full  milk,  after  calving,  give  from  five  to  six  seers 
daily,  for  the  first  three  or  four  months,  if  fed  with  gram 
and  green  grass;*  the  Nellore  cow  about  half  the  quantity: 
and  the  common  country  cow  seldom  more  than  two  or  three 
seers,  and  generally  not  more  than  one,  from  which  the  calf 
must  have  its  share.  Few  country  cows  will  give  any  milk 
if  the  calf  is  taken  from  them.  It  depends  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  cow  how  nearly  she  may  be  milked  to  the  time 
of  her  calving, — also  on  the  quantity  and  cost  of  feeding. 
When  pasturage  is  abundant,  the  best  way  is  to  keep  such  a 
stock  of  cows  as  will  enable  you  to  have  a succession  in  milk. 
The  expense  of  tending  them  out  grazing  is  the  same  for  a 
dozen  as  a couple,  a man  being  required  to  milk,  feed,  and 
pen  up  the  calves  morning  and  evening. f The  quantity  of 
gram  to  be  given  to  each  cow  daily  must  necessarily  depend 
upon  her  milk.  For  a common  country  cow,  half  a seer 
soaked  at  each  milking  is  sufficient;  double  the  quantity  will 
be  required  for  a Nellore  or  Guzerat  cow.  In  selecting  a cow 
for  purchase,  the  natives  give  preference  to  those  with  fine 
thin  skin,  good-looking  udder  (not  depending  on  the  size),  and 
long  thin  tails.  Colour  is  a matter  of  no  consequence ; of 
course,  if  the  cow  does  not  promise  from  her  appearance, 
when  in  full  calf,  to  give  a fair  share  of  milk,  no  one  would 
think  of  becoming  a purchaser.  The  price  of  a good 
Guzerati  cow  is  from  thirty  to  seventy  rupees  or  more, 
the  Nellore  probably  not  quite  so  much,  and  a country  cow 

* The  natives  seldom,  if  ever,  give  gram  to  their  cattle,  and  previous  to 
calving,  oord  is  the  principal  grain  given  ; also  tour,  chunnali,  and  others 
that  are  cheap.  The  oord  is  first  boiled,  and  then  mixed  with  oil — say  one- 
fourth  of  a seer  of  oil  to  one  seer  of  oord,  and  this  is  given  to  a cow,  and 
twice  the  quantity  to  a buffalo. 

f At  all  the  towns  and  villages  there  are  herdsmen  who  collect  and  take 
out  the  cattle  to  feed  of  a morning,  and  bring  them  back  in  the  evening, 
charging  from  two  to  eight  annas  per  head  a month. 
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from  five  to  fifteen  rupees.  It  is  necessary  that  a cow 
should  be  fed  while  being  milked,  so  as  to  induce  her  to 
give  it  down  freely  ; the  natives  generally  allow  the  calf 
to  suck  at  the  same  time  ; before  the  cows  are  milked,  the 
teats  should  be  washed  and  wiped.  The  milk  of  some  cows 
yields  more  cream  than  that  of  others.  The  cream  yielded 
by  the  last  half  of  the  milking  is  always  the  best,  provided 
the  udder  is  properly  emptied.  Water  added  to  milk  causes 
it  to  throw  up  a larger  quantity  of  cream  than  if  unmixed, 
but  the  cream  is  of  a very  inferior  quality.  Milk  carried 
to  a distance  before  it  is  set  for  cream,  or  in  any  other  way 
shaken,  gives  much  less  cream,  and  is  also  thinner  than 
that  which  has  not  been  agitated.  Milk  should  always  be 
strained  before  setting  for  cream.  The  cream  being  churned 
and  strained  from  the  butter-milk,  is  to  have  the  remains 
of  the  butter-milk  -carefully  squeezed  from  it,  with  as  little 
working  of  the  butter  as  possible,  and  then  moulded  into  the 
form  necessary  ; it  should  never  be  touched  during  the 
making  by  the  hand,  but  worked  up  with  a wooden  spatula. 
Butter  is  always  injured  in  its  quality  by  being  kept  in 
water,  nor  will  it  keep  so  long  as  if  in  a cool  vessel  that 
is  porous,  with  moisture  round  it.  The  only  cheeses  made 
in  this  country  are  cream  and  common  white  curd,  directions 
for  making  which  will  be  found  under  a separate  head  of 
the  present  work. 

CALVES, 

The  feeding  of  these  animals  for  the  table  (as  in  Europe) 
is  seldom  carefully  attended  to  ; but  should  you  desire  to 
have  good  veal,  you  must  allow  the  calf  the  whole  of  its 
mother’s  milk,  and  for  the  first  week  break  a raw  egg  into  its 
mouth  every  day  ; the  second  week  give  it  two  ego-s  and 
increase  the  number  weekly  until  it  has  had  six  daily  when 
it  will  be  found  fat  and  fit  to  kill— not  such  half-starved 
meat  as  is  usually  sold  for  veal,  but  approaching  in  flavour 
to  an  English  dairy-feed  calf.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  give 
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it  eggs,  let  the  calf  run  to  another  cow,  as  the  expense  with 
a country-bred  animal  is  very  trifling.  Calves  may  be 
reared  upon  skimmed  milk  as  in  Europe,  but  then  the  milk 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  more  than  a few  hours,  other- 
wise it  will  get  sour.  At  first  the  milk  must  be  put  into 
a vessel,  and  the  hand  immersed  in  it,  giving  a finger  for 
the  calf  to  suck  and  draw  the  milk  up  by  ; or  else  put  the 
milk  into  a leather  bag,  funnel-shaped,  with  a small  opening 
for  the  calf  to  suck  it  out  by  ; this  is  the  common  native 
practice,  but  after  a few  days  the  calf  will  drink  it  very 
readily  from  the  vessel  it  is  offered  in.  In  Europe  chalk 
is  placed  in  the  pen  where  the  calf  is  confined,  for  it  to 
lick  ; this  is  done  not,  as  is  generally  supposed  to  whiten 
the  meat,  but  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  milk. 

BUFFALOES. 

The  finest  description  of  these  animals  to  be  found 
throughout  Hindostan  are  those  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  the  Deccan  about 
Jefferabad,  Amraotee,  and  Mahore,  east  of  Hingolie.  The 
quantity  of  milk  from  the  finest-bred  animals  has  been 
known  to  be  equal  to  that  of  first-rate  English  cows,  being 
upwards  of  five  gallons  in  the  twenty-four  hours  : but  this 
is  very  uncommon.  The  average  supply  received  from  a 
good  buffalo  in  full  milk  may  be  about  from  six  to  eight 
seers,  from  a common  one  seldom  more  than  four,  and  if  not 
carefully  attended  to  they  soon  fall  off  even  from  that 
quantity.  The  milk  of  the  buffalo  is  extremely  rich,  and 
answers  all  domestic  purposes,  yielding  a rich  cream,  butter, 
cheese,  and  ghee.  In  choosing  a buffalo,  select  the  fine 
dark  black  or  light  brown,  with  a good  barrel,  short-legged, 
thin-necked,  flat  and  broad  hind  quarters,  and  large  open 
eyes.  Their  food  consists  generally  of  grass,  hay, 
kirbee,  bran,  oil-cake,  cotton  seed,  &c. ; but  when  they 
have  calved,  the  best  food  to  give  them,  besides  grass  for  the 
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first  week  at  milking  time,  is  boiled  jawaree  and  baujerce 
about  one  seer  of  each,  with  a table-spoonful  of  zeera. 
When  brought  home  to  be  milked,  cotton  seed  or  oil-cake  is 
given  to  them.  They  delight  in  water,  and  will  not  thrive 
unless  they  have  a swamp  or  pond  to  wallow  in.  There 
rolling  themselves,  they  work  hollows,  when  immersed,  deep 
enough  to  leave  nothing  but  their  horns,  nostrils,  and  eyes 
above  the  water.  When  a buffalo  has  calved,  the  young  one 
is  immediately  taken  from  her,  and  brought  up  by  hand  ; if  a 
male,  it  is  given  away,  being  considered  riseless,  except  for 
draft  or  to  breed  with.  The  males  are  very  savage  ; and  if 
taken  out  to  the  jungles  with  other  cattle,  will  fight  even  the 
tiger,  should  he  venture  to  attack  the  herd ; the  female  will 
also  make  the  same  resistance.  The  milk  sells  from  eight  to 
twenty  seers  the  rupee,  and  ghee  made  from  it  with  care 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  useful  of  domestic 
articles,  and  will  keep  sweet  and  good  for  years. 

GOATS. 

These  are  procurable  in  all  parts  of  India,  of  a fine  des- 
cription, though  varying  much  in  appearance.  The  Surat 
goat,  brought  to  Bombay,  is  highly  prized.  It  is  short-leg- 
ged, well-formed,  round  and  compact,  giving  as  much  milk 
as  a seer  at  a time.  The  kid  affords  a delicate  meat,  for 
which  Bombay  has  long  been  celebrated.  The  goats  from 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna  in  Hindostan  are  a long-legged  breed, 
but  excellent  milchers ; so  are  some  from  the  southern  part 
of  India.  They  all  feed  alike,  and  will  eat  leaves  and  roots 
where  no  other  animal  could  find  a subsistence.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a little  grain,  morning  and  evening,  to  your 
milch  goats.  Half  a seer  of  gram  or  other  grain  at  a time  to 
each  is  quite  sufficient ; and  if  you  have  a garden,  the  refuse 
leaves  from  any  vegetable  will  be  greedily  eaten  by  them, 
as  also  cakes  of  bread  made  from  the  common  sorts  of  grain 
such  as  jewaree,  baujerce,  j&c.  Where  there  are  children,  a 
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milch  goat  about  the  house  is  invaluable;  but  remember  they 
are  very  destructive  to  a garden,  and  must  be  carefully 
looked  after.  The  kid  should  never  be  allowed  to  follow  the 
mother  if  you  require  her  milk,  unless  some  means  is 
adopted  to  prevent  its  sucking,  either  by  a mnzzle  or  tying 
her  teats. 

SHEEP. 

Bengal  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  gram-fed  mutton. 
The  gram  gives  the  meat  a flavour  far  superior  to  any  other 
method  of  fattening ; the  grain  of  the  meat  is  not  finer 
than  that  of  sheep  in  other  parts  of  India,  as  undoubtedly 
in  the  Deccan,  where  there  is  good  green  grass  pasturage, 
the  meat  is  fine  and  extremely  sweet,  and  mixed  with  a pro- 
portionate quantity  of  fat.  To  the  southward,  there  is  a 
large  breed  of  sheep  of  a reddish  colour  that,  if  fed  on  grain 
like  the  Bengal,  will  become  fat,  as  easily  retaining  the 
same  flavour  and  qualities.  Perhaps  much  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  Bengal  gram-fed  mutton  is  held  arises  from  the 
shepherd’s  making  wedders  of  the  males  when  young — a 
practice  not  generally  adopted,  but  very  essential  to  having 
fine-flavoured  mutton.  In  the  case  of  sheep,  it  is  necessary 
that  their  pens  should  be  clean  and  dry,  and  secured  from  the 
attacks  of  wild  animals.  They  may  be  taken  to  feed  with 
goats,  but  should  never  be  driven  out  before  the  dew  is  off 
the  ground,  and  should  always  be  brought  home  of  an  even- 
ing when  they  are  to  have  their  grain  given  to  them;  such 
sheep  as  you  are  about  to  prepare  for  fattening  will  require 
less  than  those  you  intend  to  kill,  being  already  fat.  If,  for 
instance,  you  kill  once  or  twice  a week,  you  will  replace  the 
slaughtered  one  by  another  from  the  flock,  and  so  continue. 
The  selection  for  killing  should  fall  upon  that  sheep  which 
is  in  the  habit  of  rushing  to  the  gram  trough,  shoving  the 
others  aside ; he  generally  is  in  the  best  condition.  Sheep 
should  at  first  have  the  grain  broken  for  them,  and  a little 
salt  every  third  day  or  so  mixed  with  it;  it  is  useless  giving 
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sheep  grain  until  they  have  eight  teeth  in  front,  and  then, 
the  proper  quantity  for  each  averages  about  half  a seer  daily. 
In  some  parts  of  Bengal  where  grain  is  very  cheap,  the  whole 
flock  is  fed  on  it.  A sheep  is  allowed  to  get  fat  and  fall  off,  and 
again  fattened  before  he  is  killed,  which  very  much  heightens 
the  flavour  of  the  meat.  This  is  two  or  three  times  repeated. 
The  lambs,  besides  sucking  the  ewes,  are  fattened  with  ground 
gram,  sugar,  and  milk;  the  Hindostan  shepherds  understand 
this  well,  and  the  meat  is  deliciously  sweet.  The  proper  time 
for  making  wedders  of  them  is  when  they  are  about  three 
weeks  old. 

House  lamb  is  very  seldom  procurable,  though  sometimes 
the  natives  will  bring  them  up  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  where 
there  is  a demand  for  such  meat.  They  are  fed  on  native  bread, 
milk,  and  vegetables;  in  fact,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way 
they  are  at  home. 

PIGS. 

These  animals,  when  reared  in  a sty  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, are  very  useful,  and  do  not  give  much  trouble.  The 
China  breed,  being  round,  short-legged,  and  of  a docile  tem- 
per, are  to  be  preferred;  but  if  crossed  with  English  or  any 
other  breed,  make  much  finer  pork  and  bacon,  as  they  do  not 
run  so  much  to  fat,  and  the  bacon  becomes  more  streaky. 
If  you  desire  to  bring  up  several  young  pigs  for  porkers  or 
bacon,  rail  off  a space  of  a few  square  yards  independent  of 
the  sty,  that  they  may  roam  about,  as  it  is  not  beneficial  to 
confine  them  at  first,  and  give  them  any  spare  vegetables 
with  their  food  daily;  but  as  soon  as  you  wish  to  fatten 
them,  let  the  food  be  as  nourishing  as  possible,  and  remem- 
ber they  will  fatten  much  sooner  on  boiled  food  than  raw. 
They  should  also  have  plenty  of  clean  water  to  drink.  The 
tame  pig  gives  from  six  to  eleven  young  ones  at  a time,  and 
carries  her  young  sixteen  weeks.  They  sometimes  breed 
twice  a year,  but  the  more  usual  time  is  once  in  eight  months. 
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Cleanliness  is  essentially  necessary  to  rearing  pigs  in  India, 
and  the  best  way  to  attain  this  end  is  to  hare  the  sty  paved 
with  large  stones  so  that  they  cannot  be  turned  up;  yet  a 
sow  that  is  breeding  will  get  on  better  if  she  has  plenty  of 
grass  on  a good  clay  floor,  which  should  be  kept  just  moder- 
ately moist,  so  as  to  be  cool,  but  neither  swampy  nor  wet. 
Before  they  farrow,  they  are  very  fond  of  scraping  a hole  to 
lie  in;  and  if  the  ground  is  dry  and  dusty,  the  young  ones 
are  apt  to  get  smothered : this  is  known  to  have  been  the 
case  with  a litter  where  there  was  a chunam  floor.  The  sow 
may  be  put  with  the  boar  from  a month  to  six  weeks  after 
farrowing,  though  it  is  much  better  to  wait  a longer  period. 
The  young  are  seldom  fit  to  roast  under  a month,  and  there 
will  generally  be  found  in  a litter  one  larger  than  the  rest. 
This  is  not,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  the  mother’s  favourite, 
but  is  the  strongest,  and  manages,  by  thrusting  the  others 
aside,  to  get  the  largest  share  of  milk.  Of  course,  he  is 
the  first  for  roasting. 

The  sty  may  be  built  of  stone,  bricks,  or  wood;  and  if 
not  for  breeding  sows,  should  always  be  well  paved  and 
on  a slope,  that  water  may  be  thrown  over  it  to  keep  the 
animals  cool  and  clean,  giving  them,  during  the  rainy  and 
cold  weather,  plenty  of  straw  or  grass  to  lie  on. 

Their  food  may  consist  of  the  refuse  from  the  garden, 
table,  and  kitchen,  or  rice  boosali,  mixed  with  butter-milk. 
They  thrive  very  well  on  boiled  grain,  such  as  jawaree,  cool- 
tie,  &c.  Gram  they  are  also  very  fond  of ; and  if  fine,  firm, 
fleshy  bacon  is  desired,  it  is  the  best  grain  they  can  have 
when  fattening.  The  food,  whatever  it  is,  should  be  put 
into  troughs  for  them  to  eat  out  of,  and  the  best  I have  found 
are  those  cut  out  of  stone,  as  being  strong  as  well  as  heavy, 
and  not  easily  turned  over,  which,  if  it  happens,  occasions  a 
great  loss  of  food.  Where  pigs  are  kept,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a Hindoo  servant  to  attend  and  feed  them,  and  this  duty 
is  generally  performed  by  one  of  the  mehter  caste. 
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RABBITS. 

The  successful  management  of  these  animals  consists 
in  cleanliness  and  proper  feeding,  keeping  them  dry  and 
in  the  open  air,  and  sheltering  them  from  rain  and  sun. 
The  boxes  or  hutches  in  which  they  are  kept  should  be 
swept  out  every  day,  and  holes  made  in  the  bottom,  so 
that  they  may  be  as  dry  as  possible.  The  breeding  hutches 
for  does  should  have  a separate  compartment,  with  a door  at 
the  end  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it  out  when  necessary, 
but  this  door  should  never  be  opened  after  the  doe  has  lit- 
tered, until  the  young  ones  are  able  to  run  about.  Some 
does  are  so  shy  that  if  you  disturb  them  in  any  way  at  the 
early  stage  after  giving  young,  they  destroy  them  imme- 
diately. Rabbits  are  very  prolific;  their  period  of  ges- 
tation is  one  calendar  month.  The  does  when  about  to 
breed  should  have  fine  dry  grass  given  to  them  to  make 
their  beds  with,  which  they  line  by  plucking  hair  from  the 
breast  and  stomach.  The  young  ones  may  be  separated 
from  the  does  when  a month  old,  but  it  is  better  to  let 
them  remain  a fortnight  longer,  as  it  increases  their  size; 
the  feeding  of  them  carefully  after  this  is  principally  to  be 
attended  to.  They  should  be  kept  in  a separate  hutch  by 
themselves,  and  fed  at  regular  periods ; for  if  seldom  fed, 
and  in  large  quantities,  they  over-fill  their  stomachs  and 
become  what  is  called  pot-bellied.  The  best  food  is  lucerne, 
cabbage,  lettuce  leaves,  and  sliced  carrots,  also  wild  endive, 
with  bran  of  the  first  sort,  and  ground  or  split  gram  a little 
moistened,  also  jawaree.  A doe  may  be  put  with  the  buck 
when  her  young  ones  are  a month  old.  The  number  a doe 
produces  at  a litter  varies,  some  giving  three,  and  others  as 
many  as  seven  or  more  young  ones.  The  buck  should 
always  have  a roomy  hutch  to  himself,  with  plenty  of  gram 
and  dry  food.  The  young  bucks  intended  for  fattening 
should  be  cut  when  a month  old.  This  can  be  done  by 
incision  or  ligature. 
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Rabbits  may  be  kept  in  an  artificial  warren,  by  digging  a 
large  square  liole,  about  six  feet  deep,  lining  it  with  a brick 
wall,  and  then  filling  up  the  hole  again  with  earth  and 
water  or  clay,  beating  it  well  down.  This  must  be  sur- 
rounded with  another  wall  and  covered  in,  so  that  no 
animal  can  disturb  the  rabbits  which  are  here  put  and  left  to 
burrow  as  they  please.  An  opening  should  be  made  into 
an  outer  separate  room  or  yard , with  a sliding  door,  where 
their  food  is  to  be  placed  for  them  to  feed.  This  is  done 
With  the  view  of  catching  and  selecting  them  when  at  their 
meals.  In  some  situations,  where  the  ground  is  of  a hard 
stony  nature,  so  as  not  to  require  a wall  beneath,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  excavate  the  place,  and  fill  it  up  with  earth,  as 
before  directed,  moistening  it  with  water,  and  beating  it 
down  firm. 


MANAGEMENT  OE  POULTRY. 

DOMESTIC  FOWLS. 

The  time  of  incubation  with  the  domestic  fowl  is  three 
weeks,  and  during  that  period  the  fowl  generally,  if  left  to 
herself,  will  leave  her  eggs  once  in  twenty-four  hours  to 
feed,  shake  her  feathers,  and  exercise  her  limbs.  Some 
fowls  are  such  close  sitters  that  they  will  not  leave  their 
nest  even  for  this  purpose — so  intent  are  they  on  their 
maternal  duties.  In  such  a case  the  hen  must  be  lifted 
carefully  from  her  eggs,  and  put  out  to  feed,  when  after  a 
short  time,  habit  will  induce  her  to  leave  them  at  the  same 
time  each  day.  A sitting  hen  daily  turns  her  eggs;  and  if 
she  were  not  to  do  this,  the  heat  from  her  body  would  be 
unequally  distributed,  and  the  yolk  become  misplaced.  A 
laying  hen  must  do  this,  as  she  could  not  deposit  the  re- 
quisite number  of  eggs  for  a brood  in  less  than  fifteen 
days ; and  in  a fourth  part  of  that  period,  the  yolk  would 
have  sunk  through  the  white  and  come  in  contact  with 
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the  shell,  which  being  porous,  would  have  admitted  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  vital  principle  would  have  become  inert, 
and  the  egg  be  addled.  As  early  as  the  third  day  of  in- 
cubation, the  nature  of  the  egg  is  altered  and  rendered  unfit 
for  use.  The  yolk  of  the  egg  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  chicken  in  embryo;  and  if  this,  by 
the  admission  of  air,  as  I have  before  observed,  is  injured, 
the  brood  is  destroyed.  Chickens  may  be  left  under  the 
mother  without  injury  for  a couple  of  days,  as  her  care  and 
warmth  are  far  better  calculated  to  rear  them  than  any 
aitificial  means.  As  nature  has  pointed  out  the  means  of 
pieserving  her  eggs  to  the  mother,  it  is  plain  that  the  same 
plan  of  turning  them  daily  is  necessary  to  keep  them  fresh 
and  equal  to  new-laid.  When  a batch  of  young  chickens  is 
hatched,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  confine  them  under  baskets 
or  coops,  as  they  thrive  better  by  being  allowed  to  follow  the 
hen  about,  and  only  require  food  to  be  given  them  once  or 
twice  a day.  They  must  at  night  be  carefully  shut  up  with 
the  mother  in  a basket,  on  straw  or  fine  dry  grass,  and  let 
out  early  in  the  morning.  The  food  may  be  rice  or  jawaree. 
Game-fowls  require  much  more  care  than  the  common.  The 
same  treatment  as  to  food,  &c.,  for  the  turkey  will  here  per- 
haps be  found  the  best.  It  is  not  advisable  to  put  the  game- 
hens  on  their  own  eggs,  as  they  are  too  heavy  and  clumsy 
birds,  very  often  destroying  the  young  ones,  like  turkeys, 
by  trampling  and  pressing  them  to  death,  even  whilst  resting 
at  night.  The  common  hens  should  therefore  be  preferred, 
and  as  they  are  small,  not  more  than  seven  eggs  should  be 
placed  under  them  at  a time.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the 
thorough  game  breed,  and  in  many  of  the  large  cities  in 
India  that  are  celebrated  for  them,  the  owners  of  the  fowls, 
if  constrained  to  sell  the  eggs,  often  dip  them  in  hot  water 
previous  to  doing  so,  with  the  view  of  destroying  their 
vitality.  Even  any  rough  motion  will  have  the  same  effect, 
by  rupturing  the  membranes  which  keep  the  white,  the  yolk’ 
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and  the  germ  of  the  chick  in  their  appropriate  places ; and 
upon  these  becoming  injured  or  mixed,  putrefaction  is 
promoted. 

Persons  desirous  of  breeding  their  own  stock  may  com- 
mence at  any  time  of  the  year,  although  that  after  the  first 
fall  of  rain  and  during  the  cold  weather  is  the  most  favour- 
able, when  turkeys,  guinea-fowls,  and  chickens  may  easily  be 
reared.  Ducks  and  geese  are  later  in  laying,  though  the 
former  will  sometimes  continue  to  give  eggs  throughout  the 
year.  Geese  seldom  lay  more  than  one  batch  of  eggs  in 
the  year,  and  the  period  during  which  they  usually  lay  is 
from  August  to  January. 

I may  mention,  for  the  information  of  persons  rearing 
their  own  poultry,  that  an  enclosed,  sheltered  spot,  well 
secured  either  by  a trellis-work  or  wall  sufficiently  high  to 
confine  the  stock,  is  necessary,  in  which  there  should  be  a shal- 
low pond  or  chunam  tank  for  the  ducks  in  some  convenient 
part ; if  care  be  not  taken  that  the  sides  slope  sufficiently  for 
the  animals  to  get  in  and  out  with  ease,  they  are  occasionally 
drowned.  There  should  also  be  patches  of  fine  gravel  for 
the  fowls  to  roll  in  and  clean  themselves,  as  well  as  for  food  ; 
and  if  protected  by  a shed  the  better,  under  which  should 
be  a few  pits  filled  with  dry  sand  or  ashes  from  the  kitchen, 
&c.,  for  the  birds  to  wallow  in.  The  fowl-house  should  be 
large  and  roomy,  and  if  tiled  the  better,  as  being  cooler  and 
safer  from  animals.  The  door  should  be  well  secured  and 
inaccessible  to  vermin,  with  a hole  sufficiently  large  for  the 
fowls  to  pass  through,  but  admitting  of  being  well  closed  at 
night,  or,  if  required,  at  any  other  time.  Around  the  room 
there  may  be  boxes,  pans,  or  baskets  fixed  at  a proper  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  either  in  the  wall  or  on  the  floor,  per- 
fectly accessible,  for  the  hens  to  lay  and  sit  in.  Fowls  are 
very  stupid  in  recognising  their  own  nests,  and  often  interfere 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  spoil  a hatch.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  mark  the  basket  or  box  in  which  a hen  has 
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commenced  to  sit,  putting  the  date  down  in  a book,  or 
marked  in  some  other  way.  The  room  should  be  frequently 
whitewashed,  and  wood-ashes  sprinkled  plentifully  about  ; 
and  after  a batch  of  chickens  have  been  hatched,  the  boxes 
or  baskets  should  be  scalded  or  fumigated  with  smoke  to 
kill  the  vermin  and  fleas  which  are  almost  certain  to  collect. 
The  hens  whilst  sitting  should  be  at  liberty  at  all  times  to 
leave  their  eggs  to  procure  food,  or  wallow  in  the  ashes  put 
on  purpose  for  them.  If,  for  want  of  accommodation,  you 
are  obliged  to  keep  your  ducks  and  geese  in  the  same  place 
with  your  poultry,  they  should  be  separated  by  a division, 
and  the  two  latter  species  again  divided  and  kept  apart.  It 
is  essentially  necessary  that  the  fowl-house  be  continually 
swept  out,  and  the  floor  and  walls  occasionally  washed  with 
fresh  chunam  water  to  destroy  the  vermin,  or  else  it  is  im- 
possible for  a visitor  to  inspect  the  stock.  Clean  water 
should  also  be  near  in  pans  for  the  poultry  to  resort  to 
whenever  so  inclined. 

In  selecting  fowls  for  the  table,  it  is  in  this  country  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  any  particular  breed.  Choose  your 
birds  young,  well-shaped,  and  in  a healthy  condition.  If 
you  cannot  appropriate  a room,  you  must  keep  them  in  a 
feeding  coop,  or  under  baskets  made  on  purpose  ; only  be 
careful  that  cats,  the  mangoose,  or  other  vermin  cannot  get 
at  them,  and  see  that  they  are  not  crowded  ; provided  you 
keep  them  clean,  and  supply  them  with  jawaree,  rice,  gravel, 
and  water,  there  is  little  else  necessary  ; and  by  substituting 
fresh  fowls  for  those  killed  off,  you  may  always  have  at 
hand  a few  pairs  of  fowls  ready  for  the  table. 

To  fatten  fowls,  when  you  put  them  up,  first  mix  some 
fine  bran  and  ground  jawaree,  wheat,  or  rice,  together  with 
warm  water  ; let  them  'pick  this  for  four  or  five  days,  then 
cram  them  with  ground  rice,  wheat,  or  jawaree,  with  a little 
mutton  fat,  chopped  fine  and  mixed,  for  about  a fortnight, 
when  they  will  be  in  prime  order. 
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Chickens  should  pick  on  ground  grain  with  milk  and  a 
little  fat  for  a week  at  least  before  cramming  ; do  not  after- 
wards force  them  too  fast. 

Capons  should  be  crammed  for  three  weeks,  the  same  as 
fowls.  Turkeys  require  a month  to  fatten  ; give  them  rice 
boiled  in  milk  with  ground  grain,  and  some  fat  mixed,  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  fowls. 

Give  geese  and  ducks  coarse  boosah,  mixed  with  soaked 
jawaree  and  water  or  butter-milk,  for  a few  days  ; then  give 
dry  grain,  such  as  rice  in  husk,  jawaree,  and  clean  water, 
also  some  fine  gravel.  Do  not  let  them  wet  their  feet,  but 
give  them  clean  straw  to  lie  upon  ; feed  them  three  times  a 
day  at  regular  hours,  and  give  them  no  more  than  they  can 
eat  at  once  without  leaving  any,  and  water  only  once  a day. 
By  observing  these  instructions,  ducks  will  be  good  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  geese  in  three  or  four. 

Ducks  that  are  kept  in  a small  enclosure,  with  a pool  or 
tank  to  wash  in,  will  get  very  fat  on  common  grain  and  plenty 
of  chopped  vegetables,  such  being  given  to  them  daily. 

As  a general  rule,  keep  your  poultry  for  fattening  clean  ; 
keep  them  in  darkness  after  their  meal ; let  them  have  milk 
to  drink  ; and  immediately  before  you  kill  them,  nothing  but 
congee  water  made  'jvitli  rice.  By  these  means  you  will  have 
delicate,  white,  and  fat  poultry  for  table. 

TURKEYS 

Lay  from  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs,  and  at  all  seasons.  The 
hen  will  sit  and  bring  out  the  young  ; but  they  are  very 
careless  mothers,  eating  the  food  greedily  that  is  prepared 
for  their  young  ones,  and  trampling  upon  them  when  mov- 
ing about.  A hen  sits  upon  her  eggs  for  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six  days,  and  will  lay  them  in  any  secluded  spot. 
When  you  find  a nest,  do  not  remove  the  whole  of  the  eggs 
at  once,  unless  she  has  done  laying.  If  she  has  only  lately 
commenced,  take  away  a part,  but  be  certain  to  leave  a nest- 
egg,  and  watch  her  daily. 
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When  she  lays  her  egg,  remove  it,  and  continue  this  until 
she  is  inclined  to  sit.  The  time  of  incubation  I have  known 
to  vary ; but  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  the  chickens  generally 
make  their  appearance.  Do  not  remove  them  until  the  whole 
are  come  out,  unless  the  hen  has  got  off  the  eggs  herself. 
In  that  case,  take  away  the  young  ones,  and  put  them  in  a 
basket  lined  with  cotton,  and  keep  them  safe ; when  they  are 
all  hatched,  the  hen  should  be  removed  into  a dry  spot  ; and 
let  some  chopped  eggs,  onions,  and  pounded  grain,  mixed, 
be  given  to  her  and  the  young  ones  ; let  her  eat  her  fill. 
Large  baskets  of  a conical  shape  are  most  convenient  for 
rearing  them  under.  If  the  hen  is  careless  with  her  chick- 
ens, treading  on  them,  she  must  be  taken  away  and  kept  out- 
side, and  the  young  ones  fed  by  themselves,  until  they  are 
strong  enough  to  run  about  and  get  out  of  her  way.  If  you 
have  a person  to  watch  them,  the  hens  may  be  allowed  to 
roam  about,  as  the  young  ones  thrive  faster  and  considerably 
better  on  the  seed  and  insects  they  pick  up  in  grass,  than 
when  wholly  confined  • at  all  events,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  feed  in  this  way  morning  and  evening.  When  the  young 
ones  are  put  up  with  the  hen  at  night,  see  that  she  has  fine 
soft  grass  in  the  basket  in  which  she  sits  to  cover  the  young 
ones,  otherwise  you  may  find  one-half  killed  by  her  smothei” 
ing  them  during  the  night.  If  the  young  ones  appear  to 
mope,  and  do  not  seem  lively,  put  two  or  three  grains  of 
black  pepper  down  their  throats.  It  may  be  bruised  at  first, 
but  this  is  not  of  much  consequence.  The  ground  on  which 
the  basket  is  kept  during  the  day  must  be  dry,  and  should 
also  be  shaded  from  the  sun.  After  the  young  ones  are  fea- 
thered, there  is  little  trouble  with  them;  they  eat  greedily 
chopped  onions,  salad,  hard  eggs,  bread  and  milk,  or,  in  fact, 
anything.  The  young  ones  should  never  be  let  out  when  the 
dew  is  on  the  ground,  and  should  always  be  taken  in  a little 
after  sunset.  Turkeys  certainly  thrive  better  when  allowed 
to  roam  about,  but  they  require  to  be  watched  on  their 
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excursions,  and  will,  if  fed  in  any  particular  spot,  return  to  it 
at  the  customary  hour.  When  turkeys,  or  fowls,  or  chick- 
ens get  the  chicken-pox,  which  the  natives  call  mattie  (and 
to  which  they  are  very  subject  in  the  rains),  for  both  old  and 
young,  pounded  charcoal  and  bruised  onions,  mixed  with  a 
little  cocoa-nut  oil,  if  rubbed  over  the  pimples  about  the  head 
for  a few  times,  is  almost  a certain  cure ; care  at  the  same 
time  must  be  taken  that  the  eyes  are  not  closed  over  by  the 
disease;  for,  if  so,  the  birds  cannot  see  to  feed,  and  large  tur- 
keys or  fowls  will  then  require  to  be  crammed  with  food,  or 
else  they  die  from  starvation. 

GUINEA-FOWLS. 

These  are  reared  when  young  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  turkeys,  only  the  female  in  this  case  seldom  hatches 
her  eggs ; when  she  does,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  her  confined 
under  a large  basket  or  coop.  The  young  ones  should  have 
white-ants  given  to  them  twice  or  thrice  a day,  with  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  rice,  and  onions  chopped  fine.  It  is  particularly 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  dry  ground  and  sheltered  from 
rain  and  sun.  If  they  appear  sickly,  put  a few  black  pepper- 
corns down  their  throats.  One  hen  will  lay  as  many  as  sixty 
eggs,  but  only  during  the  rains.  Their  time  of  incubation 
is  twenty-five  days.  When  you  wish  to  hatch  a brood  under 
a common  hen,  never  put  more  than  eleven  or  thirteen  eggs, 
and  after  she  has  sat  about  fourteen  days  you  may  ascertain 
if  they  are  good  by  gently  shaking  each  egg  separately, 
when  if  addled  it  will  be  perceived  at  once  by  its  sound,  as 
if  filled  with  water  ; or  by  holding  the  egg  firmly  in  the 
hand  near  the  ear,  the  young  one  will  generally  be  heard  to 
chirp.  When  a hen  has  died  on  her  eggs  before  the  time  of 
hatching,  they  may  be  brought  out  by  putting  them  in  flannel 
near  a fire,  or  exposing  them  to  the  sun.  By  this  means 
the  whole  batch  will  sometimes  be  brought  forth,  though  there 
is  trouble  in  first  teaching  them  to  feed,  but  which  they  soon 
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learn  if  they  have  a young  chicken  placed  with  them  ; or  at 
night  they  may  be  put  under  another  hen  that  has  young  ones. 
When  a hen  is  let  out  to  feed  with  her  brood,  care  should  be 
taken  to  protect  them  from  hawks,  crows,  &c. 

GEESE. 

These  commence  laying  in  September  and  continue  until 
February,  sometimes  later.  Their  period  of  incubation 
is  thirty  days.  The  goslings  require  very  little  lookiog 
after  if  there  is  a pond,  nullah,  or  tank  where  the  old  one 
can  resort  to.  When  the  goose  begins  laying  she  should 
have  plenty  of  dry  grass  or  straw  near  her  to  cover  the  eggs 
with.  On  her  quitting  the  nest,  if  there  is  any  danger  of 
the  eggs  being  stolen  or  destroyed,  they  must  be  removed, 
leaving  one  as  a nest-egg. 

DUCKS. 

These  hatch  their  own  eggs,  and  sit  twenty-five  days. 
They  require  to  be  near  water  with  a sloping  bank,  where 
they  can  easily  go  in  and  out  with  their  young  ones,  as 
otherwise  they  are  constantly  drowned.  Their  food  may 
be  either  fine  bran  mixed  in  water  or  any  other  sort  of 
meal.  Rice  in  its  husk  they  are  very  fond  of. 

PIGEONS. 

These,  whether  of  the  fancy  or  common  kind,  require 
pretty  nearly  the  same  treatment;  and  as  my  object  is  to 
describe  the  simple  mode  of  rearing  them  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, it  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a description  of  the 
various  fancy  breeds,  further  than  to  describe  the  particular 
sorts,  which  consist  of  the  carrier,  the  pouter,  the  tumbler,  and 
the  fan-tail  or  shaker,  so  called  from  its  head  being  always 
in  motion.  The  common  kinds,  generally  kept  for  profit, 
vary  both  in  colour  and  size,  and  seldom  quit  the  place  in 
which  they  are  bred.  The  first  thing  is  to  provide  a com- 
modious place  for  rearing  the  stock,  and  for  this  end  a room 
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secured  from  the  entrance  of  cats  and  other  destructive 
animals  is  necessary.  The  door  should  fit  close  and  securely, 
with  an  opening  for  the  pigeons  to  pass  in  and  out,  and 
at  such  a height  from  the  ground  that  no  animal  could  pass 
or  jump  easily  through,  with  a door  or  slide,  to  close  at 
night,  and  a step  or  perch  for  them  to  rest  upon  on 
entering  the  inside  of  the  room.  Chatties  may  be  built 
in  the  wall  (or  pots)  lying  on  their  sides,  with  the  mouths 
pr&jecting  from  the  surface  several  inches;  the  pots  should 
each  be  at  least  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  the  mouth  from 
four  to  six  inches,  the  distance  between  each  chatty  at 
least  one  foot.  They  may  in  this  way  be  arranged  round 
the  sides  of  the  wall  as  the  proprietor  may  please  iu  any 
number,  or  a house  may  be  built  on  posts,  with  shelves  and 
close  boxes  inside ; but  then  the  posts  or  pillars  must  be 
defended  so  that  cats  and  other  animals  cannot  climb  up 
into  the  house,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  sloping  shelves, 
or  else  by  thorns  kept  bound  round  them  ; this  latter  plan 
is  troublesome.  They  may  also  be  allowed  to  breed  in 
chatties  suspended  under  the  roof  of  a flat  verandah,  where 
no  anfmals  can  get  near  them.  When  the  house  or  dove- 
cot is  prepared,  the  next  business  is  to  stock  it,  and  this 
must  be  done  with  young  birds  just  fledged,  and  which 
have  never  essayed  the  wing,  otherwise  they  are  difficult  to 
retain.  With  old  birds  it  is  necessary  to  pluck  the  long 
feathers  out  of  one  wing  only,  and  let  them  remain  in  the 
house  until  the  new  feathers  are  grown,  when  perhaps  they 
may  have  formed  some  attachment  to  the  place,  and  will 
not  leave  it ; but  this  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Pigeons 
begin  to  breed  when  they  are  six  months  old,  and  produce 
eight  or  ten  couples  a year.  When  pigeons  are  confined 
to  a room,  food  and  fresh  water  must  be  supplied  to 
them  daily,  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  excre- 
ment contaminating  it;  if  confined,  they  must  be  provided 
with  green  food  and  the  place  occasionally  cleaned,  after 
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which  strew  about  plenty  of  gravel,  and  talce  every  oppor- 
tunity by  whitewashing  to  destroy  fleas  and  other  vermin. 
Pans  of  water  should  also  be  kept  in  the  place.  They  are  fond 
of  gram,  peas,  jawaree,  and  all  kinds  of  pulse,  and  if  they  are 
at  liberty  will  only  require  to  be  fed  once  a day.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  match  young  ones  according  to  your  wish,  pro- 
vided they  have  not  already  formed  their  attachment.  For 
this  purpose  they  must  be  shut  up  together,  or  near  and 
within  reach  of  each  other.  The  male  is  distinguished  by 
his  size  and  forwai’dness  of  action.  The  female  lays  two 
eggs,  and,  having  laid  one,  she  rests  a day,  and  then  proceeds 
to  sit;  the  period  of  incubation  is  nineteen  days  from  the 
first  egg,  and  the  male  and  female  divide  the  labour  during 
the  day  between  them,  but  at  night  the  hen  always  sits.  At 
the  end  of  a month  the  young  ones  are  abandoned  and  left 
to  shift  for  themselves.  Until  they  can  fly  they  are  called 
squabs.  When  a pigeon  loses  its  mate  it  often  entices 
another  from  a distance,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
loss  of  any  particular  bird.  Cats,  rats,  and  snakes  often 
commit  great  depredations  in  a dove-cot,  also  the  mangoose 
when  it  can  effect  an  entrance.  All  these  enemies  must  be 
guarded  against. 

Should  no  young  pigeons  be  produced  after  the  lapse  of 
a day  or  two  beyond  the  time  of  incubation,  the  eggs  should 
be  removed,  as  they  are  certain  to  be  bad,  and  a squab  taken 
from  another  pair  substituted.  The  parents  will  rear  this, 
and  feed  off  their  soft  meat,  which  might  otherwise  stag- 
nate in  their  crop  and  injure  them.  This  soft  meat  is  a sort 
of  pap  secreted  in  the  craw  against  the  time  it  is  required  to 
nourish  the  young. 

PEA-FOWL. 

These,  when  brought  up  by  the  hand,  become  very  tame, 
mixing  with  the  domestic  poultry,  roosting  on  some  high 
tree  at  night  or  the  cross-beams  of  an  out-house.  The 
natives  continually,  during  the  rains,  bring  in  the  eggs  from 
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the  jungle,  and  if  put  under  a common  hen  they  are  easily 
hatched  and  reared.  The  food  given  to  the  young  chickens 
is  precisely  the  same  as  for  turkeys  or  guinea-fowls.  The 
hen  lays  from  five  to  seven  eggs,  and  always  leads  her  young 
away  from  the  male  bird  to  feed  until  they  have  got  their 
top-knot  feathers,  as  he  otherwise  kills  them.  They  are 
ornamental  about  a house,  but  very  destructive  to  a garden. 
It  is  said  that  they  destroy  snakes.  The  young  ones,  when 
brought  in  from  the  jungles,  must  be  kept  under  a coop  or 
basket  and  fed  with  bruised  grain  or  millet  seeds,  chopped 
eggs  and  onions,  fine  grass,  and  occasionally  with  white- 
ants.  It  does  not  do  to  give  them  too  many  of  the  latter, 
as  they  are  so  fond  of  them  as  to  refuse  their  other  food. 
If  the  young  are  only  just  hatched,  it  is  difficult  at  first  to 
teach  them  to  feed.  A young  chicken  about  their  own  age 
put  with  them  will  soon  show  the  way,  and  from  its  habits 
teach  them  to  follow  into  the  basket  in  which  they  are  kept 
during  the  night,  thus  saving  the  trouble  of  catching  them 
for  the  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE  KITCHEI  GARDEI. 

Where  you  have  an  opportunity  of  selecting  ground  for 
this  purpose,  choose  a spot  possessing  a good  command  of 
water,  free  from  trees  and  of  a light  and  loamy  soil,  such 
being  best  suited  for  vegetation.  But  if  no  choice  be  left 
for  the  selection  of  a spot,  and  you  must  turn  to  the  best 
account  you  can  that  which  you  possess,  examine  carefully 
the  texture  of  the  soil  ; and  endeavour,  if  necessary,  by 
artificial  means,  to  render  it  as  productive  as  possible,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  adding  manure  to  the  soil,  or  the 
requisite  material  for  destroying  its  tenacity  if  of  a clayey 
nature,  or  if  a sandy  soil  by  mixing  with  it  loam  or  peat, 
so  as  to  make  it  retain  the  requisite  portion  of  moisture. 

Loam— Is  an  earthy  mixture  containing  considerable  pro- 
portions of  clay  and  sand,  but  when  calcareous  matter  is 
also  present  it  is  termed  marl.  Any  soil  that  does  not  co- 
here so  strongly  as  clay,  but  more  strongly  than  chalk,  is 
designated  loam. 

Peat. — Lakes  and  tanks  of  water  are  sometimes  filled  up 
by  the  accumulation  of  the  remains  of  aquatic  plants,  and  a 
sort  of  spurious  peat  is  formed.  The  fermentation  in  these 
cases  seems  to  be  of  a different  kind,  much  more  gaseous 
matter  is  evolved,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  morasses  or 
tanks  in  which  aquatic  vegetables  exist  is  usually  aguish 
and  unhealthy,  whilst  that  of  true  peat  formed  on  soils  ori- 
ginally dry  is  always  salubrious. 

Soils  may  generally  be  distinguished  from  mere  masses  of 
earth  by  their  friable  texture,  dark  colour,  and  by  the  pre- 
sence of  some  vegetable  fibre  or  carbonaceous  matter 
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The  species  of  soil  is  always  determined  by  the  mixture 
of  matters,  and  never  by  the  colour  or  texture  of  that  mix- 
ture, which  belongs  to  the  nomenclature  of  varieties.  Thus 
a clayey  soil  with  sand  is  a sandy  clay  ; this  is  the  name  of 
the  species.  If  the  mass  is  yellow  or  red,  it  is  a yellow  or 
red  sandy  soil,  which  expresses  at  once  the  genus,  species, 
and  variety. 

The  true  nourishment  of  plants  is  water  and  organic 
matter.  Both  these  exist  only  in  soils,  and  not  in  pure 
earth;  but  the  earthy  parts  of  the  soil  are  useful  in  retaining 
water,  so  as  to  supply  it  in  proper  proportions  to  the  roots  of 
vegetables,  and  they  are  likewise  efficacious  in  producing 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 

When  equally  mixed  with  it,  they  prevent  it  decomposing 
too  rapidly,  and  by  these  means  the  soluble  parts  are  sup- 
plied in  proper  proportion. 

The  power  of  soils  to  absorb  water  from  air  is  much  con- 
nected with  fertility.  When  this  power  is  great,  the  plant 
is  supplied  with  moisture  in  dry  seasons,  and  the  effect  of 
evaporation  in  the  day  is  counteracted  by  the  absorption  of 
aqueous  vapour  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  interior  parts  of 
the  soil  during  the  day,  and  by  both  the  exterior  and  interior 
during  the  night. 

Texture  op  Soils. — The  perpendicular  extent  of  roots 
is  greatly  influenced  by  the  looseness  or  compactness  of  the 
soil;  as,  for  instance,  carrots,  beet,  &c.  All  deep-penetrat- 
ing roots,  when  placed  in  a hard  or  stiff  soil  not  easily 
divisible,  are  not  only  dwarfed,  but  split  into  branches  or 
twisted  as  they  may.  Since,  then,  the  mere  texture  of  the 
soil,  independently  of  the  food  of  plants  which  it  contains, 
produces  such  effects,  it  must  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  attend  to  this  circumstance. 

If  the  soil  is  of  a sandy  nature  and  very  porous,  the  water 
naturally  sinks  into  it  and  moves  towards  the  bottom,  which 
if  not  of  a firmer  texture  it  will  drain  away ; and  as  the 
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heat  expands  the  water  nearest  the  surface  into  vapour  and 
raises  it  into  the  air,  so  soon  as  by  this  means  the  surface 
becomes  dry,  the  moisture  below  will  gradually  rise  in  the 
same  way,  leaving  little  or  no  further  nourishment  for  the 
plant.  This  is  to  be  remedied  by  mixing  a due  proportion 
of  loam  or  clayey  matter,  in  moderate  quantities,  from  time 
to  time,  and  dressing  the  soil  with  old  decomposed  vegetable 
manure. 

Where  the  soil,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a clayey  nature,  the 
free  use  of  river  or  road  sand,  or  brick-dust,  will  correct 
this  evil ; but  both  must  be  well  worked  and  incorporated 
together  to  render  it  less  adhesive,  and  manure  supplied  in 
the  necessary  quantity. 

If  the  soil  is  worn  out  and  requires  renovating,  dig  it 
deep,  turning  the  lower  surface  as  much  uppermost  as  pos- 
sible, and  pulverise  it  well,  giving  a good  dressing  with 
animal  and  vegetable  manure. 

The  sweepings  of  the  garden,  refuse  vegetables,  weeds, 
the  pruning  of  shrubs,  with  all  kinds  of  vegetable  matter, 
thrown  into  a heap  and  allowed  to  ferment  and  decay,  soon 
become  manure,  and  this  kind  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
sowing  seed  and  first  rearing  plants  in,  as  all  young  plants 
on  first  germinating  from  seed  require  a different  nourish- 
ment than  when  more  advanced,  after  they  have  exhausted 
that  contained  in  the  seed-lobes  and  seed  leaves. 

The  great  object  in  the  application  of  manure  is  to  make 
it  afford  as  much  soluble  matter  as  possible  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  and  that  in  a slow  and  gradual  manner,  so  that  it 
may  be  entirely  consumed  in  forming  its  sap  and  organised 
parts.  Animal  and  vegetable  manures  can  only  nourish 
the  plant  by  affording  solid  matter  capable  of  being  dissolved 
by  water,  or  gaseous  substances  capable  of  being  absorbed 
by  the  fluids  in  the  leaves  of  vegetables.  Animal  substances, 
such  as  carcases  of  beasts,  require  no  chemical  preparation 
to  fit  them  for  the  soil.  The  object  is  to  blend  them  with 
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earthy  constituents,  in  a proper  state  of  division,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  too  rapid  decomposition.  If  covered  with 
six  times  their  bulk  of  soil,  mixed  with  one  part  of  lime, 
and  suffered  to  remain  for  a few  months,  a very  rich  manure 
is  formed.  To  destroy  the  effluvia  at  the  time  of  removal; 
a little  more  fresh  lime  should  be  mixed  with  it. 

Blood  contains  certain  quantities  of  all  the  principles 
found  in  other  animal  substances,  and  is  therefore  a very 
good  manure.  Bones  are  of  great  use  as  a manure,  and  the 
more  divided  they  are,  the  more  powerful  their  effect,  but 
when  broken  only  instead  of  ground  to  dust  they  are  more 
lasting.  The  easily  decomposable  substances  in  bone  are 
fat,  gelatine,  and  cartilage,  which  seem  of  the  same  nature 
as  coagulated  albumen,  and  are  slowly  rendered  soluble  by 
the  action  of  water. 

The  shavings  of  horn  are  a still  more  powerful  manure 
than  bone,  as  they  contain  a larger  quantity  of  decomposable 
matter.  The  earthy  matter  in  horn,  and  still  more  in  bone, 
prevents  the  too  rapid  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  and 
renders  the  effect  very  durable. 

Pigeons’  dung,  next  to  guano,  possesses  the  most  fertiliz- 
ing power.  The  dung  of  domestic  fowls  possesses  the 
same  properties  as  that  of  pigeons,  but  in  an  inferior 

m 

degree. 

Babbits’  dung  is  also  used  with  great  success,  and  is  best 
when  laid  on  as  fresh  as  possible. 

The  dung  of  cattle,  oxen,  aud  cows  contains  matter 
soluble  in  water,  and  gives  in  fermenting  nearly  the  same 
products  as  vegetable  substances,  absorbing  oxygen  and 
producing  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Liquid  manures  are  formed  by  infusing  rich  dungs,  as 
those  of  fowls,  sheep,  pigs,  &c.,  or  blood,  in  three  or  four 
times  their  bulk  of  water,  and  the  application  of  the  extract 
so  procured  is  made  at  the  usual  season  of  watering,  taking 
care  to  apply  it  only  to  the  roots. 
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Liquid  Manure. — Half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
in  a gallon  of  water  makes  a first-rate  liquid  manure  with 
which  to  water,  or  rather  moisten,  plants  that  have  filled  the 
pots  with  roots,  but  water  them  two  or  three  times  with 
plain  water  before  you  repeat  the  dose.  By  this  means  they 
have  a stimulant  that  they  feel  almost  immediately,  and  it 
takes  three  waterings  with  plain  water  before  its  effects  are 
removed. 

The  value  of  liquid  manure  is  well  known  in  England  to 
gardeners,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  of 
equal  importance  to  the  agriculturist  in  this  country  ; and  if 
the  draining  from  the  dung  heap  was  only  preserved,  as  it 
might  be,  during  the  rains,  in  tanks  or  other  reservoirs  and 
then  mixed  with  loam  and  kept  under  a shade,  it  would 
prove  the  best  compost  for  flowers  and  vegetables. 

Fish  is  a powerful  manure,  and  should  be  dug  in  fresh, 
but  not  in  too  great  quantities,  or  the  crop  will  be  rank. 

Transplanting. — If  the  object  be  to  remove  trees  or 
shrubs,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  root  fibres  should 
be  uninjured,  and  that  a sufficiency  of  the  soil  attached  to 
the  roots  be  removed  with  them.  If  you  are  transplanting 
vegetables  such  as  beet,  carrots,  turnips,  &c.,  the  best  method 
is  to  use  a straight  dibber,  place  the  roots  perpendicularly 
without  bending  the  sap-root,  and  then  gently  replace  the 
earth  around  it.  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary,  should  the 
root  fibres  be  injured,  to  remove  some  of  the  leaves,  other- 
wise the  remaining  fibres  will  not  be  able  to  nourish  the 
plant. 

When  it  is  found  impossible  to  preserve  the  root  fibres 
from  injury,  or  to  re-plaut  them  exactly  in  their  former  posi- 
tion, in  order  to  diminish  the  loss  of  sap,  the  plants  ought 
to  be  shaded  from  the  light  and  sun  for  a time,  or  a part  of 
their  leaves  or  branches  should  be  cut  off. 

The  removing  of  plants  or  trees  depends  solely  upon  cir- 
cumstances ; and  the  principal  facts  to  be  remembered  by 
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gardeners  are,  that  all  trees  and  plants  derive  their  nourish- 
ment through  the  tips  of  the  root  fibres,  and  that  the  sap 
carried  into  the  leaves  passes  off  by  exposure  to  light  and 
sunshine  ; therefore  the  necessity  of  great  care  being  used 
to  preserve  the  mouths  (or  spongioles)  entire. 

Water. — Water  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  plants,  and  although  some  will  grow  and  throw  out 
flowers,  they  never  form  seed  without  it. 

The  material  which  water  holds  in  solution  forms  the  im- 
portant  part  of  nourishment,  or  otherwise  causes  the  decay 
of  plants.  All  water  contains  more  or  less  atmospheric  air, 
and  water  is  more  or  less  beneficial  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  mixed  with  it.  Rain  water,  from  its  falling,  col- 
lects a large  proportion  of  air  during  its  descent. 

Wintering. — Trees  are  brought  into  bearing  by  this  pro- 
cess, which  consists  in  carefully  removing  the  earth  from  the 
trunk  roots  and  laying  them  open,  and  at  the  same  time 
picking  off  all  the  leaves.  The  tree  is  left  in  this  way  with- 
out water  for  a certain  period,  and  is  thus  brought  into 
bearing  by  the  nutrient  matters  and  properties  of  the  sap  being 
thickened,  and  thus  stored  up  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
buds,  the  pulp,  wood,  root,  and  crown  of  the  root.  The 
check  to  the  growth  of  trees  by  wintering,  &c.,  is  thus 
advantageous,  causing  the  leaf  pulp  to  become  thickened  by 
the  loss  of  water  and  oxygen.  When  it  returns  to  the  stem 
and  crown  of  the  roots,  it  lays  the  basis  of  fresh  branches, 
terminating  in  flower-buds  ; whereas,  were  a plant  to  remain 
unmoved  in  a rich  soil  well  watered,  it  would  probably  send 
up  more  sap  than  the  light  could  readily  deprive  of  its  water 
and  oxygen,  and  thence  would  push  out  new  leaves  to  carry 
off  the  superabundance,  while  there  would  be  no  pulp  formed 
thick  enough  and  containing  enough  of  carbon  to  produce 
flowers. 

Worms — May  either  be  destroyed  by  picking  them  up 
by  hand  very  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening 
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in  moist  weather,  or  by  watering  with  lime  or  salt  and 
water. 

Wounds  in  Trees. — To  heal  wounds  in  trees,  make  a 
varnish  of  common  linseed  oil  rendered  very  dry,  boiling  it 
for  the  space  of  an  hour  with  an  ounce  of  litharge  to  each 
pound  of  oil,  mix  with  calcined  bones  (pulverized  and  sifted) 
to  the  consistence  of  almost  a liquid  paste.  The  wounds 
are  to  be  covered  by  means  of  a brush,  after  the  bark  and 
other  substances  have  been  pared  off  so  as  to  render  the 
whole  as  smooth  and  even  as  possible.  The  varnish  must 
be  applied  in  dry  weather,  in  order  that  it  may  attach  itself 
properly. 

Destroying  White-Ants. — Take  a bundle  of  the  twigs 
of  the  Sarcostemma  Yiminali,  put  it  into  the  trough  or 
pot  by  which  the  bed  or  field  is  watered,  along  with  a bag 
of  salt  hard  packed,  so  that  it  may  dissolve  gradually. 
Water  so  impregnated  destroys  insects  without  injuring  the 
plants.  Dry  twigs  answer  as  well  as  green.  It  abounds  in 
the  Deccan,  and  all  Gogan,  and  the  coast  of  Kattywar. — 
Hind.  Soom. 

Preservation  of  Wood  from  attacks  of  White- Ants, 
&c. — The  following  are  the  results  of  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  for  some  years  by  Major  H.  T.  Forbes 
for  preserving  wood  and  timber  from  dry  rot  and  decay,  and 
for  rendering  them  waterproof,  and  also  proof  against  the 
attacks  of  white-ants  and  other  insects  : — “The  process  is 
simple,  consisting  of  painting  the  wood  with  a mixture  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  vegetable  oil,  ingredients  which  can 
be  procured  at  any  town  in  India  at  a cheap  rate.  * * * 

Pieces  of  mango  wood,  covered  with  the  solution,  were 
exposed  for  two  years  in  a garden  infested  with  white-ants, 
together  with  pieces  covered  with  other  preparations  which 
have  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  good  preservatives.  In 
all  the  cases  where  the  sulphate  of  copper  was  used,  the 
wood  was  found  in  excellent  condition,  although  covered  to 
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the  depth  of  some  inches  by  the  earth  thrown  up  by  the  ants  ; 
whereas  in  the  others,  it  was  in  some  cases  totally,  in  others 
partially,  destroyed, — arsenic  alone  seeming  to  have  a similar 
protective  power.  The  cost  of  the  preparation  of  arsenic  is, 
however,  about  four  times  that  of  the  sulphate  of  copj.er. 
In  one  experiment  the  results  of  the  preparation  were 
more  clearly  shown  than  in  any  other,  where  one-half  of  a 
piece  of  deal  was  immersed  in  the  solution  for  ten  days, 
the  other  half  being  left  undressed.  After  being  buried  in 
a white-ants’  nest  for  a few  months,  the  undressed  part 
was  found  considerably  eaten,  but  the  immersed  part  was 
untouched.” 

Destroying  Insects  on  Vegetables,  &c. — Sprinkle  the 
leaves  over  with  very  fine  pounded  sulphur  tied  up  in  a 
muslin  bag,  or  with  wood-ashes  from  the  kitchen.  Fumigate 
also  the  trees  with  tobacco  smoke,  or  sprinkle  the  leaves 
with  a solution  made  after  the  following  manner : — To 
three  parts  of  lime  add  one  of  sulphur,  and  boil  both 
together  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water;  you  may  also  soak 
the  seed  in  this. 

Preparing  Ground. — Having  selected  your  spot,  which 
you  wish  to  prepare  for  either  sowing  crops  or  making  a 
plantation,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  clear  it  of  weeds 
by  drying  or  ploughing  the  whole  up  well,  exposing  the 
earth  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  then  breaking  up  the 
clods  of  earth  and  removing  the  weeds,  which  should  be 
burnt  on  the  spot,  as  the  ashes  form  an  excellent  manure, 
and  you  are  certain  that  the  weeds  are  destroyed. 

Pruning — Consists  in  removing  all  superfluous  branches, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  fruit,  making  the 
tree  bear  better,  and  more  regular  in  its  appearance,  or 
enlarging  the  tree.  Though  an  operation  in  general  prac- 
tice, it  is  nevertheless  but  by  few  properly  understood,  and 
is  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice  and  observation,  bearing 
in  mind  the  various  modes  in  which  each  tree  is  disposed 
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to  produce  its  fruit  or  flower,  and  being  careful  to  remove 
such  branches  and  slips  only  as  may  be  necessary,  without 
disfiguring  or  injuring  the  tree,  &c.  Be  careful  in  removing 
decayed  branches  that  you  cut  them  clean  down  to  the 
place  from  which  they  were  produced,  otherwise  that  part 
of  the  branch  which  is  left  will  also  decay  and  prove  hurt- 
ful to  the  tree. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  CULTIVATING  EUROPEAN 
VEGETABLES,  &c. 

Artichoke,  or  Kungar. — There  are  four  species;  only 
two  are  cultivated  for  use.  It  has  large  pinnatified  leaves, 
erect,  and  of  about  two  or  three  feet  long.  From  the 
centre  arises  a long  stalk,  which  gives  off  branches,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a large,  round,  scaly  head  composed  of 
numerous  oval  scales  enclosing  the  florets  setting  on  a large 
fleshy  base,  which,  with  the  fleshy  part  on  the  base  of  the 
scales,  is  the  only  part  eaten : it  is  called  the  artichoke 
bottom. 

The  two  sorts  grown  are  the  French  conical  spine-leaved 
and  round  Dutch  globular-headed.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
in  June  and  continued  during  the  rains;  the  soil  should  be 
light  and  of  a good  loamy  description  ; the  seed  sown  at  least 
six  inches  apart.  When  they  are  in  four  or  six  leaves  they 
may  be  transplanted  in  rows,  and,  in  open  situations  and  good 
soil,  three  or  four  feet  asunder.  The  ground  should  be  of  a 
light  consistence  and  well  manured.  Let  the  trenches  be 
about  six  inches  deep,  and  at  least  from  one  to  two  feet 
broad;  they  will  require  occasional  irrigation  if  the  weather 
is  dry,  after  having  been  well  watered  by  the  hand.  When 
first  removed,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  rains,  and  the  plants 
have  arrived  at  almost  their  full  size,  a small  black  fly  collects 
upon  them  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  destroys  the  whole 
ot  the  leaves.  This  also  happens  to  plants  raised  from  seed 
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sown  in  October,  or  at  the  close  of  the  rains.  When  the 
plants,  in  January,  February,  and  March  have  arrived  at 
their  full  perfection,  they  may  be  propagated  from  slips  that 
grow  on  the  side  of  the  old  plants,  which  wither  and  dry  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  gone  to  seed.  Care  must  be 
taken,  in  removing  both  plants  and  shoots,  that  a sufficient 
quantity  of  earth  is  taken  up  with  the  roots,  so  that  the 
spongioles  are  uninjured.  When  they  appear  to  have  taken 
root  well,  let  the  ground  occasionally  be  loosened  round 
them  and  the  stalks  well  earthed  up.  The  best  means  of 
preserving  the  plants  from  being  destroyed  by  the  fly  is  to 
cover  the  leaves  well  over  with  ashes  from  the  kitchen,  or 
sprinkle  them  with  tobacco  water.  The  seed  from  Europe, 
the  Cape,  Persia,  and  Hindostan  grows  well,  but  the  plants 
that  I have  succeeded  best  with  were  from  the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal.  They  were  of  the  large  globular  kind, 
and  from  being  acclimated,  I thought  they  did  not  suffer  so 
much  fi’om  the  fly  as  others.  More  than  one  head  should 
not  be  allowed  on  each  stalk  ; pick  all  the  others  off.  If  a 
piece  of  stick  is  run  through  the  stalk  across  under  each 
head,  it  tends  to  enlarge  it.  The  seed  may  be  collected 
whenever  ripe,  which  is  mostly  in  May  or  June.  The  largest 
and  finest  heads  do  not  always  give  the  most  seed,  often 
the  reverse.  Young  artichoke  shoots,  if  blanched,  may  be 
eaten  as  salad. 

Asparagus — Marchooba  Nokdoon.  The  species  are 
many,  but  only  one  is  cultivated  for  use.  The  method  of  first 
raising  the  plants  from  seed  is  either  by  broadcast  in  beds 
of  six  feet  square,  or  in  long  beds  of  about  two  feet  broad, 
where  they  are  to  remain.  If  sown  in  square  beds,  when 
the  grass  is  about  six  or  ten  inches  high  and  begins  to  bear 
small  flowers,  it  may  then  be  transplanted,  and  must  be 
carefully  taken  up  with  a sufficiency  of  earth  attached  to 
the  roots,  and  planted  in  trenches  at  least  six  inches  deep 
and  eighteen  broad.  Between  each  trench  should  be  a 
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space  of  one  foot  or  more.  The  plants  may  then  be  laid 
down  in  double  rows  in  the  trench  prepared,  at  six  or  eight 
inches  asunder  ; perhaps  a greater  distance  may  be  better. 
The  roots  must  be  carefully  covered  and  well  watered. 
The  beds  cannot  be  of  too  rich  and  light  a soil,  and  must  be 
kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  watered  as  occasion  requires. 
When  the  asparagus  is  sufficiently  strong  to  commence 
working  the  beds,  after  the  stalks  have  gone  to  seed,  the 
watering  should  be  discontinued  and  the  stalks  allowed 
to  dry  and  wither ; then  uncover  carefully  the  roots,  being 
cautious  not  to  injure  the  crowns  ; cut  or  twist  off  the 
stalks  and  cover  up  the  crowns  again  with  old  rich  manure 
about  two  inches  high,  then  turn  over  upon  it  the  spare 
ground  that  has  been  left  between  the  trenches.  Thus  you 
will  have  in  the  middle  of  the  rows  a water-course  which 
will  serve  to  irrigate  the  roots  below.  The  watering  must 
be  continued  daily  if  necessary,  which  will  cause  the  plants 
to  send  shoots  up  through  the  loose  soil  above  them,  and  if 
well  managed,  the  grass  will  be  white  and  fine.  Before 
putting  down  your  plants  in  trenches,  plenty  of  good  manure 
should  be  well  dug  into  them,  so  as  to  form  a rich  soil  for 
the  roots  to  strike  in.  After  the  grass  has  been  cut  and  the 
shoots  are  getting  thin,  cease  working  the  beds  and  let  them 
go  to  seed,  when  they  may  be  again  worked.  You  will 
seldom  get  more  than  two  crops  in  the  year  from  the 
same  beds,  therefore  you  should  have  them  in  succession.  J 
know  of  no  animal  except  rats  destructive  to  the  roots  • 
flooding  them  with  water  is  the  only  remedy. 

Basil,  Sweet  Bobage— Boomak  Kalee  Toolsee.  Grows 
as  a shrub,  and  is  only  used  for  seasonings  with  other  sweet 
herbs  in  various  culinary  operations.  It  grows  in  all  parts 

°f-Ind?f^mSeed0r  8lipS  in  any  soil,  and  is  used 
chiefly  for  flavouring  sherbet,  &c. 

Beans,  Broad  and  Windsor— Should  be  sown  in  the 
cold  weather  in  drills,  the  same  as  peas,  each  bean  six  inches 
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apart,  and  the  rows  sufficiently  separated  to  admit  a person 
to  pass  between  them  for  picking,  weeding,  &c. 

The  best  time  in  the  Deccan  for  sowing  is  in  November, 
and  if  the  ground  is  light  and  well  manured  there  is  no 
chance  of  failure.-  I would  also  recommend  the  seed  to  be 
changed  every  season.  Rats  and  porcupines  are  very 
destructive  to  them. 

Beans,  French  (Fras  Been) — White,  Black,  and 
Yellow  Haricot. — These  beans  are  runners  and  dwarfs ; 
they  should  be  sown  in  rows  about  two  feet  apart,  and  you 
may  commence  sowing  them  at  the  close  of  the  hot  winds. 
The  dwarf  white  are  preferable  at  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  as  they  bear  sooner  than  the  other  sorts ; they 
require  sticks  at  least  six  feet  high  and  strong,  so  that  they 
may  stand  the  rain  and  wind  ; you  can  continue  to  plant  them 
until  March  with  success.  All  that  is  necessary  is  not  to 
put  them  too  close,  and  to  remove  caterpillars  that  are  found 
upon  them  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  These 
beans  are  very  hardy  and  grow  well  in  almost  any  soil ; at 
the  beginning  of  the  rains  the  blistering  fly  ( mylabris 
cichorea ) is  very  destructive  to  the  flower,  and  must  be 
carefully  removed. 

The  Portuguese  bean,  or  Chevaux-de-frise,  is  cultivated 
like  all  other  beans.  Its  pod  has  four  fringed  angles,  the 
edges  jagged  ; they  are  dressed  like  French  beans.  All  the 
other  sorts  are  grown  in  the  same  manner. 

Beet-root,  Red  and  White — Is  grown  from  seed  and 
thrives  best  in  a light  grey  soil.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in 
the  latter  end  of  May  and  transplanted  in  either  rows  or 
beds.  This  crop  will  not  produce  such  large  roots  as  those 
sown  later,  but  with  care  some  roots  fit  for  salad  may  be 
forthcoming  in  September  ; and  I would  advise  the  plants 
being  grown  on  ridges  during  the  rainy  season.  The  leaves 
of  both  species,  when  not  too  large,  are  used  and  eaten  as 
spinach.  Each  plant  should  be  at  least  a foot  apart,  and  in 
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transplanting  them  care  must  be  taken  to  draw  the  root  up 
unbroken,  and  the  hole  in  which  they  are  put  should  be  made 
quite  even  with  a dibble,  and  the  plant  put  in  straight.  It 
may  be  transplanted  at  any  period  of  its  growth,  except 
when  going  to  seed,  and  which  all  the  early-sown  is  apt 
to  do.  Fresh  seed,  if  procurable,  is  to  be  preferred,  though 
I have  no  doubt  if  seed  grown  in  the  Deccan  were  sent  to 
another  part  of  the  country  it  would  thrive  well.  Beet-root 
is  always  the  finer  for  not  being  transplanted,  and  the  soil 
cannot  be  too  light,  and  should  be  of  a rich  old  vegetable 
manure. 

Boor-cole,  or  bore-cole — Phultee  Kobee.  Grows  to 
great  perfection  ; the  leaves  are  curled.  The  top  should  be 
cut  off  when  two  feet  high,  the  sprouts  being  the  only  part 
fit  for  use.  It  is  cultivated  the  same  as  cabbage,  and  may 
be  had  all  the  year  round. 

Broccoli. — For  culture,  see  Cauliflower,  page  525. 

Cabbage— Kobee.  I shall  confine  myself  to  two  or  three 
sorts — the  drum-head,  sugar-loaf,  and  savoy — as  all  the 
others  require  similar  care  and  attention.  You  may  sow  the 
seed  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  in  boxes  or  baskets,  shaded  at 
first  from  the  sun  and  kept  continually  moist.  The  advantage 
of  sowing  them  thus  early  is,  that  the  plants,  by  the  time  the 
rains  have  set  in,  are  strong,  and  the  leaves  do  not  offer  to 
the  smallest  insect  which  settles  upon  them  to  lay  its  eggs 
the  nourishment  necessary  for  the  young  caterpillar  when 
hatched.  The  plants,  when  about  three  inches  high,  should 
be  pricked  out  into  other  boxes,  about  two  inches  apart,  and 
lightly  covered  over  with  dry  thorns  to  prevent  sparrows  and 
other  small  birds  from  eating  them.  When  large  enough  to 
be  transplanted  into  nursery  beds,  use  the  same  precaution 
with  regard  to  thorns  ; and,  lastly,  place  them  where  they  are 
to  remain,  in  rows  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  eight  on  the 
top  of  the  ridge  or  in  the  hollow  : the  former  method  in  the 
rains  is  to  be  preferred.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  rich. 
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la  the  cold  season  the  precaution  of  sowing  the  seed  in  boxes 
is  unnecessary,  as  it  grows  very  well  in  small  beds  sown 
broadcast  and  watered  at  first  by  the  hand,  after  which  the 
plants  when  removed  thrive  extremely  well.  If  the  seed  is 
sown  as  late  as  January,  you  may  raise  a stock  of  plants 
which  reach  but  to  a small  size  during  the  hot  weather. 
These,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  beds  and  sheltered  from 
hot  winds,  may  be  transplanted  in  the  rains.  They  produce 
good  sprouts  for  eating  when  other  vegetables  are  scarce,  as 
also  do  the  stems  of  the  old  cabbages.  If,  towards  the  end 
of  the  rains,  the  shoots  be  carefully  stripped  off,  they  may  be 
planted,  and  a succession  of  cabbages  procured  by  this 
means.  I have  known  this  plan  adopted  for  years  ; in  fact, 
in  my  own  garden  I have  cultivated  them  in  this  way,  parti- 
cularly the  red  cabbage,  for  many  seasons. 

Obs. — You  cannot  be  too  careful  in  examining  your  young 
plants  twice  or  thrice  a day  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
and  having  all  the  caterpillars  picked  off  and  destroyed. 
Sugar-loaf  cabbage  and  nole-cole  are  particularly  infested 
with  them.  I found  that  sprinkling  the  young  plants,  after 
watering,  with  a little  black  pepper  caused  the  small  green 
caterpillar  to  leave  the  plant  immediately.  Slugs  and 
caterpillars  have  a great  aversion  to  pounded  turmeric. 

Capsicum* — Hind.,  Buragach  Mirchee.  This  plant  is 
so  well  known  all  over  India  as  the  large  red  pepper  that  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  the  method  of  culture,  which 
merely  consists  in  sowing  the  seed  broadcast,  and  when  the 
plants  are  about  six  inches  high,  to  put  them  either  in  rows 
or  beds  eighteen  inches  apart.  The  soil  should  be  rich. 
They  require  watering  and  being  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

Carrots — Hind.,  Gajur.  This  vegetable,  indigenous  to 
India,  needs  little  description.  The  two  kinds  in  general 
cultivation  all  over  the  Deccan  are  the  red  and  yellow  (orange 


* The  Chinese  produce  the  finest  capsicums  I have  ever  met  with. 
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and  lemon  colour).  They  may  be  sown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains,  broadcast,  in  beds  of  about  six  feet  square, 
and  should  be  thinned,  having  a space  of  six  or  eight  inches 
in  breadth  at  least  between  each  root.  This  distance  is 
sufficient  for  your  first  crop,  but  those  that  are  sown  later 
should  have  a larger  space  allowed.  If  you  wish  to  preserve 
your  carrots  until  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April  cut  off  the  green  tops  and  let 
the  roots  remain  in  the  ground.  This  checks  their  growth, 
and  I have  by  this  means  had  good  carrots  until  the 
middle  of  July.  I found  the  yellow  Cape  to  answer  the  best 
foi  preserving ; the  seed  was  not  sown  until  January. 
They  bear  transplanting  well,  and  may  be  sown  with 
advantage  in  drills.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  good. 
Care  must  be  taken,  the  same  as  in  moving  beet,  not  to 
break  the  root. 

Cardoon  Resembles  the  artichoke,  but  grows  much 
taller.  The  tender  stalks  and  leaves,  when  bleached,  are 
used  in  soups  and  salads  by  the  French.  The  plant  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  same  manner  as  the  artichoke. 

Cauliflower  Phool  Kobee.  The  seed  should  not  be 
sown  until  the  latter  end  of  August,  as  it  does  not  always 
head  well;  it  requires  the  same  care  as  the  cabbage, 
and  should  be  planted  in  a similai  manner.  Removing  the 
plants  occasionally  prevents  their  quick  growth  ; and  I think 
if  the  roots  when  taken  up  were  divided  into  halves  or 
quarters  before  being  put  into  the  ground,  that  it  would 
facilitate  its  going  to  head. 

The  soil  in  which  I have  seen  the  finest  heads  grown  was 
of  a greyish  description,  and  the  plants  had  little  water  given 
to  them.  In  England  the  market  gardeners  seldom  water 
cauliflowers,  and  once  in  four  days  is  amply  sufficient  in  the 
Deccan  : no  injury  will  accrue  even  if  watered  seldomer. 
The  white  broccoli  is  often  taken  for  the  cauliflower  in  this 
country,  and  I have  seen  heads  large  enough  to  be  divided 
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into  two  dishes,  and  then  form  a sufficiency  to  cover  a dish 
in  general  use  for  vegetables.  Broccoli,  both  red  and  white, 
should  be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  cauliflower. 

Celery — Ujoodeen,  or  Kurufus.  The  seed  may  be  put 
down  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  and,  like  other 
plants  at  that  season,  is  better  for  being  first  sown  in  boxes 
or  baskets,  for  the  convenince  of  removing  under  shelter 
if  the  weather  is  bad.  When  the  plants  are  about  two 
inches  high  they  may  be  pricked  out  into  other  boxes  or 
baskets,  two  inches  apart,  where  they  remain  for  the 
first  four  or  five  weeks  ; then  remove  into  beds  or  rows 
— to  the  latter  I give  the  preference  at  the  early  part  of 
the  season ; after  that  put  them  into  square  beds  of  six 
feet,  and  about  twelve  inches  apart.  They  then  grow  so 
close  in  the  leaves  that  they  protect  each  other’s  roots 
from  the  sun  and  keep  the  beds  moist,  besides  being  very 
readily  blanched,  merely  requiring  a couple  of  half-circular 
tiles  to  be  put  around  the  stem,  tied  with  string  or  matting, 
then  earth  up  the  sides,  which  completes  the  business.  In 
four  or  five  days  you  may  commence  cutting,  and,  by 
transplanting  the  offshoots,  have  a succession  all  the  year 
round.  The  plant  is  very  hardy  and  goes  to  seed  without 
any  difficulty. 

Celeriac,  or  Turnip-rooted — Another  variety  of  cel- 
ery, and  is  to  be  managed  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  It 
seldom  grows  above  eight  inches,  and  mostly  spreads  upon 
the  ground.  The  root  only  of  this  is  eaten.  It  forms  rather 
a large  white  bulb,  nearly  the  size  of  a parsnip,  and  has  an 
exceeding  fine  flavour.  The  root  of  the  celeriac  is  oftener 
used  for  stews  than  eaten  raw. 

Chives — A species  of  shalot.  Propagated  either  by 
slips  or  dividing  the  roots.  This  may  be  done  at  any 
season,  but  best  after  the  rains.  Nine  or  ten  inches  of 
space  must  be  allowed  between  each  clump. 

Cress— It  is  to  be  sown  thick  in  very  narrow  drills,  about 
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one  inch  deep  and  a few  inches  apart.  It  requires  to  be  well 
watered,  and  is  in  season  all  the  year  round.  It  is  only 
used  for  salading.  The  seed  is  sold  in  the  bazars,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  hall  am : it  should  be  cut  for  use  when  two 
inches  high. 

Cucumbers,  Green  and  White — Kheera.  This  vege- 
table is  grown  from  seed  at  all  seasons.  The  plants  should 
never  be  too  close.  It  thrives  in  all  parts  of  India,  and 
grows  with  much  or  little  water;  and  being  a creeper,  if 
allowed  to  climb  over  sticks  or  trellis-work,  is  more  out  of 
the  way  of  jackals  and  procupines,  who  are  fond  of  the  fruit. 
The  natives  grow  them  in  their  fields,  in  the  cold  season, 
amongst  grain  of  various  sorts,  and  in  the  sandy  beds  of 
rivers  during  the  hot  weather. 

Egg-plant. — See  Brinjal. 

Endive,  Curled  and  Flat-leaved. — The  seed  may  be 
sown  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  rains  in  beds  or  boxes;  the 
plants  when  about  two  inches  high  should  be  picked  out 
into  beds,  or  placed  in  drills.  They  should  not  be  nearer 
than  one  foot ; and  when  grown  to  their  full  size,  must  be 
tied  up  to  bleach.  If  in  the  rains,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
plants  should  be  every  now  and  then  opened  to  let  off  the 
water  that  may  have  collected  inside  the  plants,  otherwise 
they  soon  decay.  The  method  adopted  in  England  of  plac- 
ing a board  on  the  plants  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  will 
not  succeed  here,  as  the  white-ants  attack  them,  and  the 
board  stopping  the  free  circulation  of  air,  prevents  their 
growth,  and  causes  decay  immediately. 

Fennel— Grows  in  great  abundance  in  all  parts  of  India. 
It  is  often  confounded  with  aniseed.  It  may  be  sown  in 
beds  or  rows,  and  does  not  require  any  particular  care.  It 
is  an  annual,  and  dies  as  soon  as  its  seed  has  ripened. 

Garlic  Hind.,  Lussun.  This  is  common  all  over  India, 
and  may  be  grown  from  seed  or  roots;  the  latter  method 
is  most  in  practice.  One  of  the  bulbs  is  broken  and  the 
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cloves  taken  out  and  planted  in  beds  about  four  inches  apart : 
no  particular  care  is  required  save  watering  and  keeping 
clear  of  weeds.  When  the  leaves  dry  and  wither,  take  up 
the  roots  and  preserve  in  a safe  place. 

Horse-radish — Moda.  I have  never  seen  the  plant  in 
India.  A substitute  is  the  root  of  the  Mooringa,  scraped, 
which  grows  wild,  and  the  pods  when  young  are  used  as  a 
vegetable,  both  boiled  and  in  curries.  The  tree  is  easily  pro- 
pagated by  seed,  and  only  requires  watering  for  a few 
months  when  first  sown. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke — Kunger,  or  Artuchuk  (cor.) 
This  is  a species  of  sun-flower,  and  is,  I believe,  a 
native  of  South  America.  It  goes  to  seed  generally  in 
October  and  November.  The  plant  may  be  raised  either 
from  the  seed  or  by  dividing  the  roots,  planting  them  the 
same  as  potatoes.  They  should  be  put  down  in  January 
or  February,  and  will  require  occasional  watering  until  the 
rains,  when  they  make  their  appearance.  As  the  plants  grow, 
they  must  be  well  earthed  up,  and  if  very  tall  may  probably 
require  to  be  supported  with  sticks.  This  vegetable  is 
ripe  as  soon  as  the  stalk  withers,  and  the  best  method  of 
preserving  it  is  to  let  the  roots  remain  in  the  ground — 
that  is,  if  the  white-ants  and  other  insects  do  not  attack 
them.  If  you  are  obliged  to  take  them  up,  keep  them 
in  a safe  place  in  earth,  watering  them  occasionally.  To 
sow  them,  put  either  a half  or  a whole  one  at  a foot 
distance  in  rows,  the  same  as  potatoes,  and  attend  to  them 
in  like  manner. 

Leeks — Gandima,  or  Belatee  Peeaj.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  or  after,  in  beds, 
broadcast.  When  about  six  inches  high,  they  require 
transplanting  into  large  beds  or  rows,  at  least  one  foot  apart. 
They  go  to  seed  in  the  course  of  six  months,  and  grow  very 
well  in  all  parts  of  the  Deccan. 

Lemon  Grass,  or  Sweet  Rush.  This  is  a fine  aromatic 
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grass,  and  flourishes  well  in  any  good  soil.  It  is  propagated 
by  slips  from  the  root  and  only  requires  watering.  It  is 
used  as  an  infusion  and  in  tea. 

Lettuce. — There  are  various  sorts;  the  most  esteemed  are 
the  cabbage,  red  and  brown  cos-lettuce.  For  early  salading 
the  seed  may  be  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
although  neither  are  in  perfection  until  the  cold  season. 
They  are  mostly  raised  in  small  beds,  and  then  transplanted 
into  others  at  about  one  foot  apart,  or  on  ridges  around 
other  vegetables;  they  do  not  require  any  particular  care. 
The  ground  should  be  light  and  rich,  and  when  the  plants 
are  of  a sufficient  size  they  should  be  tied  up.  This  may 
be  done  with  shreds  of  plantain-leaf  or  twine. 

Love-apple,  or  Tomato. — Goot  Begun,  or  BelateeBegun. 
The  produce  of  South  America— a genus  of  the  same  class 
as  potatoes.  There  are  two  sorts,  single  and  double.  May 
be  sown  immediately  the  rains  commence,  in  beds,  after- 
wards transplanted  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  fastened 
upon  sticks  of  a strong  description.  If  the  soil  is  good 
they  will  grow  to  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height.  The  double, 
which  are  the  finest,  if  sown  in  June  ripen  in  October.  The 
lower  branches  should  be  pruned,  and  a succession  of  crops 
may  be  kept  up  until  April.  The  small  single  tomato,  with 
a slight  protection  from  the  dry  winds,  will  continue  until 
the  rains. 

Marjoram — A native  of  India,  and  is  very  easily  reared, 
in  beds  or  pots,  either  by  slips  from  the  roots  or  seed.  It 
is  used  for  flavouring  ragouts,  sauces,  &c. 

Melon. — Hind.,  Khurbooza.  The  rock,  green,  and  musk 
are  all  sown  in  the  Deccan  at  the  same  time,  gener- 
ally in  beds  of  rivers  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy. 
They  are  very  seldom  sown  in  gardens.  The  seed  is  put 
down  in  November,  three  or  four  together,  with  as  rich 
manure  as  can  be  procured.  The  plants  must  not  be  close 
together  ; a distance  of  from  six  to  eight  feet  is  generally 
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allowed.  They  come  in  about  March  and  continue  until  the 
rains.  In  Bombay  they  are  in  season  at  the  same  time,  and 
a second  crop  is  grown  during  the  rains  ; this  is  not  the  case 
in  the  Deccan.  The  water-melon  {Hind , Turbooza)  is  also 
to  be  had  at  the  same  time,  and  is  grown  in  a similar 
manner.  The  seed  should  always  be  preserved  from  the 
finest  and  richest-flavoured  fruit,  and  is  better  for  being  three 
or  four  years  old.  The  green  melon  is  the  finest  flavoured, 
although  many  of  the  others  are  very  good.  I attribute  the 
melons  growing  finer  in  the  sandy  beds  of  rivers  to  the  tem- 
perature being  more  equal  about  the  roots  than  it  is  in  beds 
in  the  garden,  especially  during  the  night. 

Mint. — Hind.,  Podeena.  There  are  three  sorts, — spear- 
mint, peppermint,  and  penny-royal.  The  first  is  generally 
used  for  culinary  purposes  : it  may  be  propagated  by  layers, 
or  cuttings,  or  parting  of  the  roots  ; it  requires  a moderate 
proportion  of  water.  In  the  rains  a small  black  caterpillar 
attacks  the  leaves,  and  will  destroy  the  whole  bed  if  not 
removed  by  hand,  or  by  flooding  the  beds,  when  the  insect 
becomes  detached  from  the  leaves,  and  is  easily  destroyed. 

Morel. — This  species  of  fungus  is  found  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  rains,  and  generally  dug  out  of  white-ants’  nests. 

Mushroom. — Hind.,  Koodrattee.  Commonly  found  all 
over  the  country  during  and  after  the  rains. 

Ohs. — The  wholesome  sorts  of  mushroom  are  readily  distin- 
guished by  being  of  a pink  or  flesh  colour  in  the  gills, 
changing  to  a darker  colour  as  they  get  older ; they  have  also 
a peculiar  sweet  smell,  and  another  criterion  of  their  being 
edible  is  the  outer  skin  peeling  off  easily. 

Mustard. — Hind.,  Rai.  This  is  of  two  sorts,  white 
and  black  ; the  former  is  generally  cultivated  for  salad, 
and  is  grown  in  a similar  manner  to  cress ; the  black 
mustard  seed  is  used  for  sauces,  pickles,  and  oil. 

Nasturtium. — This  is  either  grown  from  cuttings  or  seed, 
and  merely  requires  protection  from  the  hot  winds  to  flower 
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all  the  year  round  ; it  grows  much  better  in  beds  than  pots. 
The  flower  and  leaf  are  eaten  mixed  with  other  salads,  and 
the  seeds  when  green  are  pickled. 

Nole-cole — Must  be  sown  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
recommended  for  cabbage,  broccoli,  &c.  It  comes  in  early 
and  remains  in  season  until  April.  If  watered  during  the 
hot  weather  and  taken  care  of,  it  will,  when  the  rains  com- 
mence, throw  out  sprouts,  and  form  other  nole-cole.  on  the 
old  stalk,  which  may  either  be  used  or  slipped  off  and 
planted  ; they  will  not  be  so  fine  as  those  raised  from  seed, 
yet  are  fit  for  use. 

Onions. — Hind.,  Peeaz.  This  vegetable  is  common  all 
over  India,  and  is  sown  broadcast.  When  about  six  inches 
high  it  is  pricked  out  into  beds  six  fingers’-breadth  apart ; 
it  is  sown  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  seeds  with- 
out difficulty. 

Orache,  or  Mountain  Spinach. — Of  this  there  are 
several  varieties,  commonly  known  as  red  and  green  sag  ; 
the  leaves  are  slightly  acid.  Both  are  boiled  as  spinach,  but 
the  red  is  most  esteemed.  Propagated  by  seed  ; no  particu- 
lar soil  required. 

Parsley — Ajmood,  or  Pitterislee — Is  cultivated  from 
seed ; it  may  be  sown  in  beds  or  rows  where  it  is  to 
remain.  The  plants,  when  about  two  or  three  inches  high, 
should  be  thinned,  and  a space  of  a foot  left  between  each. 
If  watered  and  taken  care  of,  it  will  continue  all  the  year 
round.  It  is  a good  plan  occasionally  to  cut  down  the  leaves 
to  within  four  inches  of  the  root,  as  it  makes  the  parsley 
throw  out  young  and  fresh  ones.  It  bears  transplanting  well. 
Always  give  the  preference  to  European  seed.  The  common 
parsley  of  the  country  is  very  insipid.  The  roots  of  parsley 
are  much  used  in  French  cookery. 

Parsnips — Juzur.  This  vegetable  is  very  difficult  to  rear, 
as  it  does  not  often  happen  that  the  seeds  come  up ; they  should 
be  sown  broadcast  in  beds  of  a rich  soil,  and  the  plants  when 
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of  a sufficient  size  carefully  thinned,  leaving  a space  of  one 
foot  between  each  plant,  and  the  weeds  removed.  They 
may  be  transplanted,  but  it  must  be  done  with  the  same  care 
as  recommended  for  beet-root.  The  proper  time  for  sowing 
the  seed  is  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  they  will  come  in 
during  March  and  April.  It  goes  to  seed  freely,  but  the 
roots  grown  from  it  are  by  no  means  fine  the  second  year. 

Peas. — Hind.,  Buttana.  The  large  white,  green,  and 
brown  are  now  the  common  peas  in  the  Deccan  ; the  latter 
sort  are  boiled  and  eaten  often  in  the  shell.  Peas  may  be 
sown  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  continued  at  pleasure 
until  February,  though  it  will  be  found  that  those  sown 
between  the  10th  of  July  and  the  middle  of  October  seldom 
yield  a crop  much  above  the  quantity  sown  (when  the 
weather  becomes  too  warm  and  the  stalks  dry  up),  although 
I have  known  peas  to  be  had  much  later  from  the  sheltered 
gardens  in  the  city  of  Aurungabad.  The  method  of  sowing 
is  very  simple  ; they  should  not  be  too  thin,  or  placed  deeper 
in  drills  than  two  inches,  and  a space  of  three  feet  between 
the  rows.  I generally  sow  my  first  crop  in  double  rows, 
with  a space  of  a foot  between  ; when  they  are  ready  to 
climb,  I earth  up  both  sides  well,  leaving  room  for  the  water 
to  run  in  the  middle.  I then  place  good  strong  sticks  in  the 
centre  of  the  rows,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  each  lay  good  old 
manure,  after  which  little  trouble  is  required.  Keeping 
them  free  from  weeds  is  of  course  essential,  and  if  you  wish 
to  preserve  the  seed,  take  care  and  remove  any  of  the  plants 
that  appear  of  a different  kind  when  in  blossom  ; also  draw 
out  all  the  thin  and  bad-looking  plants,  to  prevent  the  farina 
impregnating  the  good  ; and  if  this  seed  be  the  produce  of 
the  rain  crop,  you  will  find,  if  sown  again  in  cold  weather, 
they  will  be  much  finer  and  last  longer  than  the  seeds  of  the 
former  season.  I was  led  to  observe  this  from  seeds  that 
had  fallen  and  grown  up  of  themselves.  If  you  sow  for  late 
orops,  put  them  down  in  single  rows  and  the  lines  from  east 
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to  west;  this  enables  the  sun  to  act  upon  the  whole,  and  pre- 
vents mildew  from  damp  on  the  stalks.  In  growing  crops 
that  you  do  not  intend  to  stick,  it  is  advisable  to  put  brush- 
wood on  one  side  for  them  to  creep  over,  which  prevents 
much  loss  in  seed  from  damp  and  otherwise. 

Potatoes. — Hind.,  Aloo.  This  vegetable  in  some  parts  of 
India  is  grown  all  the  year  round  ; on  the  Neilgherry  and 
Mahableshwar  hills  they  are  in  abundance.  They  should 
be  planted  in  rows  about  one  foot  apart  and  five  or  six  inches 
deep  ; the  space  between  each  row,  if  ground  can  be  spared, 
eighteen  inches,  otherwise  a foot.  The  ground  should  be 
light  and  loamy,  and  as  little  infested  with  white-ants  as  pos- 
sible. They  can  be  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
but  the  spot  should  be  selected  where  the  water  cannot 
lodge  and  is  easily  let  off,  which  may  be  done  by  keeping 
the  end  of  the  channel  between  the  ridges  open.  At  this 
season  plant  your  potatoes  on  the  top  of  the  ridges,  and  do 
not  water  them  unless  necessary,  as  too  much  water  makes 
them  run  to  stalk.  If  your  ground  has  not  been  well 
ploughed  previous  to  the  rains  setting  in,  and  all  the  weeds 
destroyed,  the  chance  is  your  crop  will  fail ; but  should  you 
have  ycur  ground  ready,  take  your  potatoes  intended  for  seed 
and  cut  them  into  pieces,  taking  care  that  each  slice  has  at 
least  two  eyes  in  it;  and  as  you  cut  the  slices,  whilst  fresh, 
dip  the  cut  side  of  each  into  wood-ashes  and  let  them  dry 
well,  which  takes  place  in  a few  hours:  this  I think  prevents 
the  white- ants’  attack.  Sow  each  slice  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  apart,  and  place  by  the  side  of  each  a small  clove  of 
garlic,  which  in  some  measure  tends  to  prevent  the  attack  of 
a large  grub-like  caterpillar  very  destructive  to  the  plants. 

Obs. — With  respect  to  the  grub,  it  is  the  larva  of  the  black 
beetle,  and  the  eggs  must  be  in  the  manure  when  added  to 
the  soil.  I have  little  doubt  that  if  the  manure  was  previ- 
ously worked  up  two  or  three  times  during  the  hot  season 
and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  eggs  would  be 
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destroyed ; or  the  same  purpose  might  be  effected  with  a 
little  fresh  lime.  I am  certain  the  caterpillar  does  not 
travel  to  the  plant  as  is  supposed. 

The  finest  crops  in  the  Deccan  are  sown  from  the  beginning 
of  October  to  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  this  last  crop 
will  be  found  the  most  productive.  Fine  crops  of  potatoes 
have  been  grown  where  hemp  has  been  first  sown,  and  when 
about  two  feet  high  ploughed  up  into  the  ground.  If,  when 
your  potatoes  are  about  flowering,  you  perceive  any  of  the 
stalks  wither,  carefully  open  the  earth  and  look  for  a grub 
which  you  may  be  certain  is  feeding  upon  it;  of  course 
destroy  it.  When  these  grubs  are  very  numerous,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  search  all  the  drooping  plants  daily;  the  larva  is 
brought  with  the  manure,  and  is  the  deposit  of  a beetle; 
however,  nothing  can  be  done  but  destroying  them.  Some 
recommend  a bag  with  a small  quantity  of  asafoetida  to  be 
placed  in  the  water-course,  as  a remedy  when  the  plants  are 
being  irrigated.  Again,  another  insect  deposits  its  egg  on 
the  stalk  of  the  plant.  In  the  rains  a small  caterpillar  eats 
its  way  into  it  above  the  ground,  when  the  plant  immediately 
droops ; the  only  remedy  is  to  remove  the  whole.  Be  care- 
ful at  all  seasons  to  keep  the  stalks  well  earthed  up,  and  let 
the  potatoes  have  a moderate  supply  of  water;  of  course  the 
season  must  be  your  guide.  I one  year  raised  a very  fine 
crop  of  potatoes  during  the  rains  by  sowing  them  on  ridges, 
and  only  watered  them  at  first  in  consequence  of  want  of 
rain  ; they  were  sown  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  a few 
taken  up  in  the  latter  end  of  September.  Some  of  the 
potatoes  weighed  from  five  to  seven  ounces,  and  were  equal 
to  any  I have  seen  grown  on  the  hills. 

In  the  latter  end  of  August,  by  way  of  experiment,  I took 
offshoots  from  the  lower  end  of  the  stalks  when  they  were 
abundant,  and  planted  them  in  rows  the  same  distance  as  for 
seed ; and  on  taking  them  up  in  November  I found  four  or 
five  large  potatoes  produced  by  each  stalk  the  size  of  a duck's 
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egg.  This  plan  I strongly  recommend  to  those  persons 
who  may  not  be  able  to  get  fresh  seed  after  the  rains.  I 
did  not  find  that  the  rows  of  potatoes  from  which  the  slips 
were  taken  produced  fewer  potatoes  in  consequence,  as 
I weighed  the  whole  and  kept  a memorandum  for  my 
journal. 

Pumpkin,  Red  and  White. — Hind.,  Kuddoo.  This 
vegetable  grows  in  great  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the 
Deccan.  It  is  generally  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rains,  and  requires  no  particular  care;  the  soil  should  be 
light  and  good.  When  young,  about  the  size  of  a goose 
egg,  if  cut  and  boiled,  it  will  be  found  to  resemble  the  arti- 
choke bottom  dressed  in  the  same  way. 

Purslane — Portulca  Sativa. — Hind.,  Choolee.  Round 
stem,  fleshy  leaves,  and  slightly  acid.  It  is  used  as  an  in- 
gredient in  salads.  It  is  reared  by  seeds  sown  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains,  and  will  thrive  in  any  soil. 

Radish. — Hind.,  Moollee.  This  vegetable  may  be  sown 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  either  in  beds  broadcast 
or  on  ridges  of  beds  where  other  vegetables  have  been 
planted.  I prefer  the  ridges  in  the  rainy  season,  as  I think 
they  grow  better.  You  may  continue  to  sow  them  until 

February.  The  turnip-radishes  are  of  various  colours 

white,  red,  Spanish  black  and  purple  ; also  long  white,  red, 
and  purple.  The  seeds  should  be  trodden  in  or  beaten  dowD, 
and  then  a good  watering  given  to  them.  When  about  three 
inches  high  they  must  be  carefully  thinned,  leaving  at  least 
a space  of  five  fingers’-breadth  between  each  plant.  They 
take  from  three  to  five  weeks  to  come  to  perfection,  and  re- 
quire a good  share  of  watering.  The  seed-pods  are  often 
used  for  pickles  when  green. 

Rosemary. — This  plant  is  an  evergreen  and  highly  aro- 
matic, and  grown  precisely  the  same  as  lavender. 

Sage. — A perennial,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  ; it 
grows  in  all  the  gardens,  and  is  propagated  by  seeds,  layers, 
and  slips,  without  any  difficulty.  It  is  used  for  seasoning.’ 
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Scorzenora  AND  Salsify.* — This  is  a long  white,  milkj- 
juiced  root.  Grows  without  any  difficulty  after  the  rains. 
It  is  an  annual  from  the  south  of  Europe.  It  should  be 
sown  either  in  beds,  broadcast,  or  planted  out  in  rows  at  a 
distance  of  a foot  apart.  The  root  when  boiled  and  dressed 
is  rather  a delicate  vegetable.  It  comes  to  perfection  in 
three  or  four  months. 

Shallot. — Hind.,  Gundhund.  Propagated  the  same  as 
the  chive. 

Spinach. — The  native  country  of  this  plant  is  unknown. 
It  may  be  sown  in  the  rains,  but  it  succeeds  best  inthe  cold 
season  ; it  should  be  sown  in  lines  a foot  apart,  or  in  beds, 
broadcast,  lightly  covered  over.  It  requires  a moderate 
share  of  irrigation.  The  native  vegetable,  called  Seo  Pollob, 
when  boiled  and  dressed,  very  much  resembles  it. 

Spinach,  New  Zealand — Is  a hardy  annual,  with  fleshy 
leaves  and  numerous  branches.  As  a spinach  it  is  as  valu- 
able as  the  Orache.  If  watered,  it  grows  freely  and  pro- 
duces leaves  in  the  hottest  weather. 

Thyme — Thymus  Vulgaris — Hind.,  Eepar.  Very  deli- 
cate plant  to  rear.  Is  best  raised  from  seed,  but  it  may  be 
increased  by  slips  and  dividing  the  root.  It  requires  a rich 
soil,  and  the  space  of  six  inches  between  each  plant.  Best 
grown  in  pots. 

Turnips,  Annual. — The  produce  of  Britain.  These  are 
cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  Deccan  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rains  and  the  cold  weather.  They  continue  until  the 
latter  end  of  February  and  go  to  seed  easily.  The  soil 
should  be  rich  and  light,  and  they  may  be  sown  broadcast 
and  then  transplanted,  either  in  rows  or  ridges,  and  a space 
of  at  least  six  fingers’-breadtli  allowed  between  each.  In 
the  rains  a small  caterpillar  is  bred  on  the  leaves,  which, 
if  not  removed,  will  destroy  the  whole.f  One  species  grows 
above  the  ground. 

* Salsify. — This  is  the  black  scorzenora,  and  requires  the  same  treatment, 
t There  are  several  varieties— white,  yellow,  red,  Ac. 
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Vegetable  Marrow,  or  Squash.  — Hincl.,  Suppra 
Roomro.  This  is  a very  delicate  vegetable  of  the  gourd 
species.  The  crooked-necked,  when  about  six  inches  long, 
is  well  flavoured,  but  soon  gets  hardy  and  stringy.  The 
pear-shaped  is  the  best  of  any,  but  must  be  dressed  when 
young.  Propagation  only  by  seed,  and  the  plants  should 
never  be  removed,  but  remain  where  sown,  only  thinning 
the  weakly  ones.  The  soil  should  be  a rich  loam,  the  same 
as  for  cucumbers.  Train  the  plants  on  sticks.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  fertilize  the  female  blossoms  by  approaching  the 
anthers  of  the  male  flower  when  charged  with  pollen. 

Water-cress. — A native  of  Great  Britain.  Is  generally 
raised  from  slips.  It  thrives  best  in  a running  stream,  and 
is  to  be  had  all  the  year  round.  It  is  grown  from  seed  in 
beds  near  a water-course,  and  the  supply  may  be  kept  up 
for  any  length  of  time.  A small  black  caterpillar  is  very 
destructive  to  it  ; the  only  remedy  is  flooding  the  plants  for 
an  hour  or  so. 


NATIVE  VEGETABLES,  GREENS,  BOOTS, 
LEGUMES,  &c, 


Adruk — Zingiber  Officinale — Ginger.  It  is  a native  of 
India,  and  is  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  in 
beds  of  about  six  feet  square,  and  in  a rich  cultivated  soil. 
The  planting  consists  in  dividing  part  of  the  green  root, 
which  the  natives  first  soak  in  a mixture  of  cow-dung  and 
water ; it  is  then  planted  about  two  inches  deep  and  one  foot 
apart.  It  requires  a great  deal  of  water  and  must  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds.  When  the  stalks  dry,  the  ginger  may  be 
taken  up,  although  it  is  sometimes  left  in  the  ground  for  a 
couple  of  years.  It  is  better  for  remaining  twelve  months, 
and  must  be  watered  during  the  dry  season. 

Ajmood — Apium  Petroselinum — Parsley.  See  page  531. 
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Ajowan — Ligusticum  Ajovjan — Lovage.  This  plant  is 
grown  by  the  native  gardeners  for  the  seed  only,  which,  from 
its  highly  aromatic  property,  is  used  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal purposes.  Propagated  by  seed  and  grown  in  square 
beds.  The  seed  is  sown  in  September  and  October. 

Aloo — Solanum  Tuberosum.  See  Potatoes,  page  533. 

Anasphul — Illicium  Anisatum — Star  Anise.  Is  brought 
chiefly  to  India  from  China,  and  is  used  for  flavouring  native 
dishes. 

Ambaree  kee  Bhajee — Hibiscus  Cannabinus — Hemp- 
leaved Hibiscus.  This  is  an  erect-growing  plant,  of  the 
height  of  about  four  feet.  It  is  slightly  prickled  over  the 
stem.  The  leaves  have  an  acid  taste  and  are  used  as  a pot- 
herb. There  is  a dark,  purplish-coloured  species,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  used  for  a similar  purpose.  They  are  both 
grown  all  the  year  round.  Propagated  by  seed  and  grown 
in  any  common  garden  soil. 

Bakla — Vida  Faba — Garden  bean.  This  is  cultivated 
at  the  same  season  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  kidney 
(see  page  522.) 

Bakla  Zun — Phaseolus  Vulgaris — Kidney  bean,  dwarf. 
See  Beans,  page  522. 

Baujeree — Holcus  Spicatus.  This  is  a very  common 
grain,  not  so  heating  as  jawaree,  and  may  be  made  into  cakes 
or  porridge.  Sown  in  fields  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rains. 

Bhang-u-Gunduna — Allium  Tuberosum — Indian  chive- 
This  very  much  resembles  the  English  chive.  It  is  grown 
in  square  beds  or  rows  and  should  be  planted  at  the  close  of 
the  rains.  It  is  easy  of  culture,  either  by  slips  or  dividing 
the  roots,  and  should  be  set  twelve  inches  apart,  "When 
the  bunches  have  grown  to  a large  size  it  must  be  again 
divided.  It  is  used  in  various  ways  for  the  table. 

Biieendee — Hibiscus  Esculentus — Bandaky.  This  plant 

is  very  common.  The  long  capsules,  when  green,  are  used 
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for  various  purposes,  either  boiled  whole  and  eaten  sliced,  or 
put  into  soups  or  curries.  The  inside  is  of  a slimy  consis- 
tency, but,  when  dressed,  not  unpleasant.  The  seed  is  some- 
times laid  upon  toast,  with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  Another 
species,  the  Okro,  has  a smaller  capsule,  which  grows  upright. 
The  seeds  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  have  a strong 
scent  of  musk.  The  Arabs  flavour  their  coffee  with  it. 

Bcodunk — Mentha  Pulegium — Penny  royal.  Cultivated 
the  same  as  thyme  (see  page  536). 

Boorunk,  Kala  — Ocymum  Basilicum  — Sweet  basil. 
Grows  common  in  native  gardens ; the  seeds  are  used  me- 
dicinally, an  infusion  being  considered  very  cooling. 

Boota — Zea  Mays — Maize.  Grown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains,  and  sown  in  beds  or  in  the  common  fields. 
It  requires  little  care.  The  heads  are  either  boiled  or  roasted 
before  eaten.  The  ground  should  be  well  manured  before 
the  seed  is  sown. 

Brinjals,  or  Binegun — Solanum  Melongena — Egg-plant. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  plant : a large  round- 
shaped fruit,  both  purple  and  white;  another,  white,  thin 
and  long;  a smaller  species  again,  pear-shaped,  red  and 
purple  striped;  and  one  seldom  exceeding  the  size  of  an  egg. 
They  are  all  dressed  alike,  and  used  both  in  curries  and  other 
native  dishes.  Propagation  by  seed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rains.  The  young  plants  are  placed  at  about  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  require  watering  every  third  or  fourth  day. 

Bukum — Ccesalpinia  Sappan — Narrow-leaved  brasiletto. 
This  is  a common  shrub  in  most  parts  of  India.  The  seed 
is  used  for  colouring  milk,  and  the  wood  as  a red  dye. 

Bullur — Variety  of  the  Dolichos  Labial — Small  bean. 
This  is  a shrubby  plant  bearing  a small  bean,  sown  in  June 
and  ripe  in  October.  It  is  boiled  plain  and  eaten,  or  put  into 
curries ; the  natives  also  give  it  to  cattle. 

Bunburbuttee  — Phaseolus  Lunatus  — Duffin  bean. 
Sown  in  rows  the  same  as  other  beans,  but  with  a much 
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greater  space  between.  They  require  very  strong  sticks  for 
support,  and  are  ready  in  about  six  months.  No  very  parti- 
cular care  is  necessary. 

Burrie  Toovar — Cytisus  Cajan — Large  dhall.  This  is 
sown  in  fields  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in  June,  and 
sometimes  much  later ; it  is  ripe  in  December.  The  seeds 
are  sometimes  ground  into  flour  or  split  like  dry  peas;  for 
the  latter  they  are  an  excellent  substitute.  There  are 
several  varieties. 

Butanee — Pisum  Sativum — Common  pea.  The  country 
pea  is  sown  after  the  rains  in  drills,  and  varies  in  price, 
according  to  the  quality.  When  green  they  are  tolerable 
as  a vegetable,  but  are  best  in  soup.  Procurable  in  Decem- 
ber and  January. 

Chunk  a — Cicer  Arietinum — Chick  pea  or  gram.  Grown 
in  fields  and  sown  after  the  rains. 

Ch’hota  kulpa — Borago  Indica — Indian  borage.  This 
is  a common  plant,  and  grows  wild  in  many  parts. 

Chookeh — Rumex  Vesicarius — Sorrel.  This  is  also  of 
common  native  growth,  and,  where  water  is  abundant,  may 
be  had  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  It  is  sown  in  drills 
or  on  the  edges  around  other  beds.  There  is  also  another 
species  called  the  Indian  red  sorrel. 

Choolaee — Amaranthus  Polygamus — Common  bajee. 
Much  cultivated  by  the  natives.  It  is  sown  broadcast  in 
beds  from  June  to  March.  Used  as  greens  and  also  in  curries. 

Choolaee — Spinacea  Tetrandra.  This  is  a common  sort 
of  native  greens,  and  when  boiled  resembles  spinach.  It  is 
procurable  nearly  all  the  year  round. 

Choopree  Aloo. — Tubers  roundish,  very  large,  white 
inside,  and  much  esteemed ; the  skin  thin  and  smooth  like 
a potato.  The  stems  require  strong  sticks  to  creep  over. 
It  bears  a large  roundish  fruit,  like  an  oak-apple  in  appear- 
ance, which  is  also  edible. 

Chotie  Sayme  ee  Pullee — Doliclios  Lablab — Native 
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bean.  This  is  a smaller  species  of  the  Dolichos  Lablab. 
The  legume  and  seeds  are  both  eaten.  It  is  sown  in  the 

. i 

rains. 

Chuchoonda  — Tricosanthes  Anguina  — The  snake 
gourd.  This  is  sown  in  the  rains,  and  grown  generally 
over  a high  pandal,  that  the  fruit  may  have  space  to  hang 
down  from ; a small  stone  or  weight  is  then  tied  to  the  end 
to  increase  its  length,  which  varies  from  a foot  and  a half  to 
three  feet  or  more.  Raw,  it  resembles  a cucumber  in  flavour, 
but  is  better  dressed  in  a stew  or  curry.  See  Beet-root, 
page  522. 

Chuckoonda  — Beta  Vulgaris.  — Common  beet.  See 
page  522. 

Darcheenee — Laums  Cinnamomum — Cinnamon.  This 
is  brought  from  Ceylon  and  the  Spice  Islands. 

Dhan,  or  Choul — Oryza  Sativa — Rice.  Is  so  common 
as  not  to  need  any  description  here. 

Dhill  Pussund — Cucurbita  Lagenaria — Small  pumpkin. 
This  is  a small  species  of  round  squash  or  gourd,  and  is 
grown  in  the  beds  of  rivers  with  melons.  It  much  resembles, 
when  dressed,  the  vegetable  marrow,  and  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  even  superior. 

Dhuneea — Coriandrum  Sativum — Coriander  seed.  This 
is  also  imported. 

Ervie — Caladum  Esculentum — Urvie.  This  is  a small 
bulbous  root  sown  from  March  to  July,  in  rows  or  beds, 
mostly  along  a water-course  where  ginger  is  planted.  It 
requires  much  water,  and  takes  from  six  to  seven  months  to 
ripen.  When  boiled  and  then  roasted  it  is  very  wholesome, 
and  somewhat  resembles  a yam  in  taste;  the  natives  also 
put  it  into  curries. 

Gajur — Daucus  Hortensis — Carrot.  See  page  524. 

Gunduna — Allium  Porum — Leek.  See  page  528. 

Guranto  Aloo — Dioscore a Rubella — Red  sweet  yam. 
This  is  oblong  and  red-skinned,  root  tuberous,  deeply  tinged 

x x 
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with  red  under  the  skin,  but  the  colour  does  not  penetrate 
deep.  They  sometimes  grow  as  much  as  three  feet  long  in 
a rich  light  soil. 

Gurany  Aloo,  Lal — Dioscorea  Purpurea — Purple  yam. 
Root  oblong,  throughout  of  a light  or  dark  purple,  but 
always  very  deeply  tinged.  This  colour  is  permanent. 

Huldee — Amomum  Curcuma — Turmeric.  There  are  four 
species  of  this  plant:  one  a small  and  very  fine  sort; 
another  longer  and  coarse ; the  third,  the  Ambie,  used  chiefly 
as  medicine ; the  fourth  a wild  species.  That  which  is  culti- 
vated for  domestic  culinary  purposes  is  sown  in  beds  like 
ginger,  and  when  ripe,  as  it  is  in  twelve  months,  taken  up 
and  dried.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  India. 

Huleem — Arabis  Chinensis — Cress.  See  page  526. 

Illachee — Elettaria  Cardmum — Cardamom.  This  spice 
is  imported. 

Ipar — Thymus  Vulgaris — Thyme.  See  page  536. 

Jawaree — Holcus  Saccharatus.  Grown  in  fields  and 
sown  during  the  rains ; it  is  the  common  food  of  the  poorer 
classes,  made,  when  ground,  into  cakes. 

Kala  Kdstoorie — Hibiscus  Abelmoschus — Musk  okro. 
See  Bheendee,  page  538. 

Kalee  Murchee — Piper  Nigrum — Black  pepper.  Al- 
though principally  the  produce  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  it  is 
grown  of  a superior  quality  on  the  Malabar  Coast.  The 
root  is  a tonic  and  cordial. 

Kalee  Seem  — Stizolobium  Altissimum  — Assam  bean. 
This  bean  is  grown  like  most  others,  and  may  be  first  sown 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  and  continued  during 
the  cold  season. 

Kalee  Tulsee — Ocymum  Sanctum — Basil.  This  is 
grown  in  almost  every  native  garden,  and  is  used  for  various 
purposes  by  Europeans  for  flavouring  sauces,  in  wine  or 
vinegar. 

Kam  Aloo  — Dioscorea  Alata  — Winged  yam.  Tubers 
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oblong,  brown  on  the  surface,  internally  white,  and  of  great 
6ize.  Besides  the  tubers,  the  proper  roots  of  all  these  plants 
are  fibrous,  springing  chiefly  from  and  about  the  union  of 
the  stems  with  the  tubers,  and  spreading  in  every  direction. 

Kheera — Cucumis  Sativus — Cucumber,  common.  See 
page  527. 

Khurbooza — Cucumis  Melo.  See  Melon,  page  529. 

KnuSH-KHUSH  — Papaver  Somniferum  — Poppy  seed. 
This  is  simply  the  seed  of  the  poppy.  It  is  used  in  confec- 
tionery and  to  make  oil. 

Koolee  Begun — Solanum  Longum — Egg  plant,  cylin- 
drical. See  Brinjal,  page  539. 

Kuddoo — Cucurbita  Lagenaria — Bottle  gourd.  This 
is  grown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains.  A good  soil  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  requiring  no  further  care. 

Kukree — Cucumis  Utilissimus — Green  cucumber.  A 
large  coarse  kind  of  cucumber,  sown  with  the  melons  and 
other  fruit  in  the  beds  of  rivers. 

Kulaee — Phaseolus  Trilobus — Three-lobed  bean.  Sown 
like  other  native  beans. 

Kulmee  Sag — Convolvolus  Repens — Creeping  bind  weed. 
This  grows  wild.  The  leaves  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 

Kult’hee  — Dolichos  Bifiorus  — Two-flowered  bean. 
This  is  grown  in  fields  after  the  rains,  and  is  chiefly  used 
for  cattle.  When  given  to  horses  it  must  first  be  boiled. 
They  soon  become  very  fond  of  it,  and  keep  in  as  good 
condition  upon  this  as  on  other  kinds  of  grain. 

Kureela — Momordica  Charantia  — Bitter  hairy  gourd. 
This  is  a creeper,  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
and  may  be  continued  during  the  cold  season.  It  is  a bitter 
fruit,  very  rough  skinned,  and  from  four  to  five  inches  long. 
The  edges  have  a very  wrinkled  appearance.  When  ripe,  it 
is  of  a beautiful  deep  red  and  yellow.  The  natives  fry  and 
eat  them,  but  they  are  principally  used  in  curries.  They 
require  to  be  soaked  in  salt  and  water  before  dressing. 
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Kursumrulle  Pullie  — Dolichos  Lunatus  — Baffin 
bean.  This  is  a very  fine  sort  of  large  bean,  and  when 
dressed  resembles  the  Windsor.  It  is  grown  like  all  other 
beans  that  require  sticks  for  support. 

Lal  Sag — Amarantus  Giganticus — Spinach.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  eaten  as  spinach.  It  is  generally  sown 
broadcast,  and  is  procurable  all  the  year  round. 

' Loobea — Dolichos  Sinensis  — Asparagus  bean.  This 
bean  is  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains.  It  has  a 
long  and  slender  pod,  and  is  boiled  and  eaten  as  French 
beans.  The  bean  itself  is  small. 

Lussen — Allium  Sativum — Garlic.  See  page  527. 

Meet’hee — Trigonella — Fcenum  Grcecum  — Fenugreek. 
This  is  a small  annual,  commonly  cultivated  daring  the  cold 
season.  The  greens  are  used  by  the  natives,  and  the  seed 
is  put  in  curries.  It  is  sown  like  all  other  common  greens. 

Meet’hee  Bhajee  — Amarantus  Oleraceous  — Greens. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  these  common  greens  cultivated  in 
all  native  gardens.  The  leaves  are  eaten  as  spinach  or  put 
into  curries. 

Meet’hee  Kuddoo — Cucurbita  Pepo — Sweet  pumpkin. 
This  is  grown  at  the  same  time  as  all  the  other  species,  and 
if  hung  up  in  a dry  place  is  an  excellent  store  vegetable, 
keeping  for  several  months. 

Mirchie  — Capsicum  Frutescens  — Capsicum.  See 
page  524. 

Moong  Arood — Phaseolus  Mongo — Green  gram.  This 
is  chiefly  grown  in  the  upper  parts  of  Hindostan.  It  is 
eaten  by  the  natives  dressed  in  various  ways. 

Moong  P’hulee — Arachis  Hypogcea — Earth-nut.  This 
is  grown  under  ground,  the  legumes  of  which  contain  the 
nuts  ; they  are  small  and  white,  and  require  to  be  roasted 
before  they  are  eaten.  They  are  not  in  much  esteem. 

Mukhum  Seem — Dolichos  Gladiatus — Sabre  bean.  This 
is  a large  kind  of  bean,  sown  at  the  same  time  as  others 
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It  requires  strong  support  to  run  over.  They  are  dressed 
the  same  as  French  beans,  but  are  not  so  tender. 

Mutke’ke  Pullie— •Dolichos  Fabceformis — Small  sabre 
bean.  This  is  grown  the  same  as  the  larger  sort. 

Nurcha — Corchorus  Olitorius — Sag  greens.  This  kind 
of  greens  is  common  amongst  the  natives.  It  is  an  erect- 
growing  plant,  and  flowers  at  the  close  of  the  rains. 

Paluk  Sag  — Beeta  Bengalinenses  — Bengal  beet.  The 
leaves  only  of  this  vegetable  are  eaten;  when  boiled  it 
resembles  spinach  in  flavour.  The  roots  are  tough  and 
stringy.  It  may  be  sown  in  beds  or  rows.  The  leaves 
shoot  out  again  after  being  cut  down. 

Pan — Piper  Betel — Betel  pepper.  This  is  cultivated  in 
spots  by  itself.  It  requires  much  water  and  care,  and  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  further  description  here.  The  leaves 
are  chewed  raw. 

Peeaj — Allium  Ascaloniuvi — Shallot.  This  is. cultivated 
in  a light  rich  soil,  and  propagated  by  dividing  the  clustered 
roots.  It  should  be  sown  in  beds  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rains,  and  will  give  a crop  during  the  cold  weather. 

Peeaj — Allium  Cepa — Onion.  See  page  531. 

Pendaloo — Dioscoreci  Aculeata — The  small  yam.  This 
is  a very  valuable  and  delicate  root,  somewhat  resembling 
the  sweet  potato  in  appearance  ; tubers  of  an  oval  form  and 
very  white,  generally  weighing  about  two  pounds. 

Piioot — Cucumis  Momordica — Field  cucumber.  A wild 
species  of  cucumber,  sown  generally  in  the  fields  amongst 
jawaree,  and  is  something  between  the  melon  and  cucumber. 
It  keeps  for  a long  time  if  not  too  ripe,  and  would  be  valu- 
able as  a store  vegetable  for  sea. 

Pipel — Piper  Longum — Long  pepper.  This  is  a creeper 
of  easy  culture,  and  should  be  trained  up  poles  or  have  strong 
sticks  to  grow  upon.  It  is  common  in  all  parts  of  India. 

Podeena — Mentha  Verticillata  —Mint.  See  page  530. 

Poe  — Casella  Alba  et  Rubra  — Malabar  nightshade. 

x x 2 
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These  are  twining  succulent  plants,  with  smooth  fleshy  leaves. 
They  grow  very  rapidly  and  are  generally  cultivated  as  a 
spinach.  There  are  two  sorts.  Only  the  leaves  are 
eaten. 

Pulpul — Myrtus  Pimento, — All-spice.  This  is  imported. 

Pulwul — Trichosantlie s Dioica — Dioceous  snake  gourd. 
This  is  one  of  the  snake  gourd  species,  of  a small  description, 
the  size  of  an  egg.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  cold  season, 
and  it  yields  fruit  from  March  to  September.  Much  used 
in  curries; 

It  a i — Sinapis  Tinlocularis — Mustard.  See  page  530. 

Salbea — Salvia  Officinalis — Sage.  See  page  535. 

Sayme  ke  Pullie — Dolichos  Lablab — Native  bean. 
These  beans  are  sown  in  the  fields,  like  all  others,  in  rows, 
and  are  eaten  either  boiled  or  put  into  curries. 

Sayme  ke  Pullie,  Lal — Dolichos  Lablab  Rub — Native 
bean,  red.  This  bean,  when  young,  is  eaten  pod  and  all ; 
when  full  grown  the  seeds  only  are  used.  It  is  about  five 
inches  long,  and  has  its  name  from  the  reddish  colour  of  its 
edges. 

Shulgum — Brasica  Rapa — Turnip.  See  page  536. 

Soot’hnee — Dioscorea  Fasiculata — Yam.  This  consists 
of  many  tubers  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg.  They 
are  covered  with  a light-coloured  thin  skin  ; internally  they 
are  white.  They  are  not  only  eaten,  but  starch  is  made 
from  the  root. 

Souf — Anethum  Panmorium — Sweet  fennel.  See  page  527. 

Sufede  Tulsee — Ocymum  Alba — White  basil.  Chiefly 
grown  in  native  gardens. 

Sufura  Koomra — Cucuvbita  Ovifera — Vegetable  marrow. 
See  page  537. 

Sukur  Kund — Convolvulus  Batata — Sweet  potato.  A 
sweet-tasted  nutritious  root,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts, 
red  and  white.  The  tubers  are  long,  and  when  boiled  or 
roasted  they  are  very  wholesome.  They  are  sown  precisely 
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in  the  same  manner  as  a potato,  after  the  hot  season,  and 
are  fit  to  be  taken  up  in  six  months. 

Turbooz — Cucurbita  Citrullus — Water-melon.  This  is 

grown  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  the  hot  season,  but  may  be 
cultivated  in  gardens  during  the  rains. 

Zeera. — Cuminum  Cyminum — Cummin  seed,  black  and 
white.  This  is  grown  in  beds  the  same  as  the  coriander. 
The  seeds  are  used  for  seasoning  curries.  Principally 
brought  from  China  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Zemmy  Kund — Datro  Purpurea. — A species  of  purple 
yam.  Tubers  sub-rotund,  purple  throughout,  very  large,  of 
an  irregular,  smooth,  roundish  shape,  and  growing  near  the 
surface,  so  as  to  appear  in  dry  weather  through  the  cracks 
they  make  by  raising  the  soil  over  them. 

Zurumbet — Curcuma  Zerumbet — Zeodary,  four  sorts. 
See  Huldee,  page  542. 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  THEIR  CULTIVATION. 

Almond,  Persian — Amygdalus  Communis — Hind.,  Ba- 
dam.  This  tree  never  bears  fruit,  and  is  only  grown 
as  an  exotic.  It  might  be  used  as  stocks  for  the  peach, 
plum,  &c. 

Alligator  Pear — Laurus  Persea.  This  tree  grows  to  a 
large  size.  The  wood  is  very  brittle.  It  requires  much 
water,  and  bears  fruit  during  the  rains  the  size  of  a baking 
pear;  but  to  describe  it  more  accurately,  it  is  from  six  to 
eight  inches  long,  and  in  the  thickest  part  about  three  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  called  Subaltern’s  Butter.  The  outside 
has  a dark  green  skin,  rather  thin,  and  inside  a salt  whitish 
pulp  which  may  be  easily  divided  with  a spoon.  The  seed 
is  about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  and  will  grow  if  planted 
immediately.  The  flavour  of  the  pulp  is  sweet  and  creamy, 
and  perhaps  the  name  of  Subaltern’s  Butter  is  derived  from 
this  particular  taste  and  appearance.  The  natives  do  not 
seem  fond  of  it. 
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Apple,  English — Pyrus  Malus — Sycb,  or  Seba.  In  the 
Deccan  I have  met  with  two  sorts,  one  like  the  brown 
russet  and  the  other  a yellow-striped  pippin.  These  trees 
only  bear  once  a year,  and  require  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Persian  apple.  They  should  have  their  roots  open  once, 
towards  the  end  of  October.  The  buds  grafted  on  the 
Persian  stock  take  readily. 

Ohs. — Be  careful  that  the  borer  ( a species  of  caterpillar) 
does  not  get  into  the  stem  or  branches,  as  it  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  all  fruit-bearing  trees  of  the  apple  and  plum  kind. 
It  is  found  in  the  woody  part  of  the  tree  as  well  as  in  the 
bark,  eventually  destroying  the  branch,  and  even  the  tree 
itself.  Its  presence  may  be  known  by  a quantity  of  dry 
sawdust-like  wood,  hanging  by  light  filaments  from  the  en- 
trance made  by  the  insect.  To  destroy  it,  make  an  infu- 
sion of  asafcetida,  and  after  removing  the  dirt  from  the 
entrance  of  the  hole  pour  some  into  it ; have  ready  a little 
dough  made  with  flour  and  water,  stick  a bit  the  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg  over  the  hole  and  let  it  remain  ; in  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  so  you  will  find  the  caterpillar  imbedded  in  it. 
Or  else  take  a little  vinegar  and  water  in  equal  parts  and 
pour  into  the  hole,  watch  for  a minute  or  two,  and  as  soon 
as  the  insect  begins  to  move  a small  bubble  will  be  seen  on 
the  mixture,  and  the  black  horny  head  slowly  appearing  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hole ; then  with  any  sharp-pointed 
intrument — a pin  or  long  thorn  will  do — run  it  through  the 
neck,  and  give  the  insect  a sharp  twist  out. 

Apple,  Persian  or  Common. — The  two  sorts  of  apples 
commonly  found  in  most  native  gardens  of  the  Deccan  are 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  from  Persia.  They  are  of 
a small  description:  one,  sweet  and  luscious,  grows  in 
bunches;  the  other,  which  is  larger,  has  a rough  taste,  and 
is  better  adapted  for  tarts.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
layers,  suckers,  and  even  cuttings. 

The  young  plant  should  never  be  allowed  to  throw  out 
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brandies  at  less  than  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground;  all 
the  buds  beneath  must  be  rubbed  off.  Never  plant  them 
closer  than  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  apart,  and  if  you  have 
sufficient  ground  keep  them  separate  from  other  trees,  so 
that  you  can  either  winter  or  water  them  as  you  wish. 
Remove  all  suckers  round  the  stem  of  the  tree  or  from  the 
roots  ( unless  required  for  stocks),  and  then  cut  them  clean 
off  with  a sharp  knife.  The  trees  may  be  opened  imme- 
diately after  the  rains,  if  not  in  blossom.  Pluck  off  all  the 
leaves  carefully,  and  beware  in  so  doing  that  the  blossom- 
buds  are  not  injured,  which  native  gardeners,  from  the  care- 
less manner  in  which  they  strip  the  leaves,  are  very  apt  to  do; 
then  prune  the  tree.  As  soon  as  the  blossom  appears,  put 
plenty  of  old  rich  manure  to  the  roots,  and  water  well  every 
third  day  until  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe.  If  you  continue 
watering  after  this  it  makes  the  fruit  mealy  and  insipid. 
When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  cease  to  water  the  tree ; and 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  brown  and  dry,  which  will  be  in 
the  course  of  a month,  open  the  roots  for  two  or  three  days, 
cover  with  manure  again,  and  water  well  as  before,  when  you 
will  probably  get  a second  crop  in  April  or  May. 

Apricot  — Prunus  Arminiaca.  This  tree  I have  seen 
grow  to  a large  size  in  a garden  at  Aurangabad.  It  blos- 
somed at  the  same  time  with  the  peach,  from  January  to 
March.  The  fruit  formed  and  grew  to  the  size  of  a common 
marble,  after  which  it  dropped  off.  Every  care  was  taken 
to  prevent  this,  but  all  attempts  were  useless,  and  I believe 
the  trees  are  now  dead.  I made  many  efforts  to  get  buds 
to  take  on  peach  and  almond  trees,  but  did  not  succeed.  I 
also  tried  by  approach  with  no  better  result.  It  grows 
well  on  the  first  range  of  the  Himalayas.  Treatment — the 
same  as  the  peach. 

Berberry — Berberis  Asiatica.  This  tree  is  found  in  the 
hills  of  Nepanl,  and  most  probably  on  the  Neilgheries.  I 
met  with  it  first  in  Deyrah  Doon.  There  is  a large  and 
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small  blue-fruited  sort,  as  well  as  the  red.  I have  never 
seen  it  in  the  Deccau.  The  trees  have  blossomed  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Calcutta. 

Bhere  Fruit  — Ziziphus  Jujuba.  This  is  a common 
wild  fruit  tree,  and  grows  in  almost  every  jungle.  The  fruit 
is  astringent,  but  sometimes  of  a pleasant  sub-acid  flavour: 
eaten  chiefly  by  wild  animals  and  the  poorer  classes.  It  is 
more  specially  cultivated  by  Mussulmans  round  their  tombs. 
The  fruit  is  oblong,  containing  a stone,  and  bears  twice  in 
the  year,  the  best  crop  about  January ; after  this  is  done, 
the  tree  is  pruned  by  cutting  off  nearly  all  the  smaller  bran- 
ches. A second  crop  succeeds  on  the  new  wood  in  the  rains, 
but,  from  being  full  of  maggots,  is  not  eatable ; even  in  the 
cold  weather  very  little  of  the  fruit  is  free  from  this  insect. 
The  natives  pretend  that  they  have  a remedy  which  prevents 
the  fruit  from  being  attacked,  but  I have  never  known  it 
succeed.  The  flavour  is  something  like  that  of  a fresh 
apple,  and  when  large  and  fine  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
I have  succeeded  best  by  budding  from  a good  tree  on  a 
common  stock  raised  from  seed.  It  will  bear  well  in  two  or 
three  years,  but  requires  care  and  watering  at  first.  A fine 
gum-lac  is  produced  from  this  tree ; the  cocoon  of  the  wild 
silk-worm  is  often  found  attached  to  it. 

Biliiibi — Averrhoa  Carambola — Bilimbi.  This  tree  is 
very  common,  and  bears  small  lateral  pink  flowers  during 
the  rains.  The  fruit  is  angled,  and  there  are  two  sorts — 
sweet  and  acid.  The  former  is  much  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  and  seldom  exceeds  a couple  of  inches  in  length ; the 
acid  sort  are  much  larger.  They  are  both  used  for  jellies 
and  tarts.  The  tree  is  easily  produced  from  ripe  seed,  and 
will  grow  in  any  tolerably  good  soil.  Two  crops  during  the 
year  may  be  procured  by  watering  the  trees. 

Blackberry — Rubus  Lcisiocarpus — Kalla  jamb.  Now 
cultivated  generally  in  the  Deccan,  and  first  believed  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  Mysore  hills.  It  grows  easily 
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from  seed.  A few  of  the  ripe  fruit  rubbed  on  a sheet  of 
paper  and  dried  in  the  sun  will  enable  you  to  forward  the 
seed  to  friends  at  any  distance.  (The  same  with  the  straw- 
berry.) The  plants  should  never  be  nearer  than  four  or  five 
feet,  and  may  be  cut  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains, 
when  they  will  throw  out  fresh  shoots  and  bear  fruit  in 
abundance.  As  it  requires  little  care,  and  only  an  occa- 
sional supply  of  water,  this  bramble  forms  a very  perfect 
and  secure  hedge  to  a kitchen  garden.  The  finest  fruit  is 
very  inferior  to  a common  raspberry. 

Bread-fruit  Tree  — Artocarpus  Incisa.  This  tree  is 
found  of  a large  size  in  Bombay,  and  is  also  to  be  met  with 
in  a few  parts  of  the  Deccan.  It  bears  a fruit  the  size  of 
a large  orange  or  small  pumplenose,  with  a muricated  rind. 
It  seldom  ripens  in  Bombay,  the  fruit  falling  off  in  the  cold 
season.  Like  the  jack,  it  bears  fruit  both  on  the  branches 
and  roots,  which  also  afford  a thick  milky  juice  convertible 
into  bird-lime.  The  fruit,  cut  into  slices  and  fried,  has 
something  the  flavour  of  a sweet  potato  dressed  in  a similar 
manner.  It  will  grow  from  cuttings,  and  requires  a light 
soil,  with  care  and  watering  at  first.  There  are  several 
species,  but  I have  only  met  with  one. 

Bullock’s  Heart  — Anona  Reticulata  — Ram-phol. 
This  tree  grows  to  a large  size.  The  fruit  is  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  heart  of  the  animal.  The  colour  is  a 
dark-brownish  red.  When  ripe  it  is  a soft,  sweetish,  pulpy 
fruit,  but  has  not  the  fine  flavour  of  the  custard-apple.  It 
is  ripe  from  November  to  June,  and  not  much  esteemed  by 
Europeans. 

Cape  Gooseberry,  or  Basil  — Physalis  Peruviana 

Tipparee.  This  plant  grows  luxuriantly  in  a good  soil.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  and 
when  about  six  inches  high  planted  out  in  rows  at  least  two 
feet  apart,  and  at  such  a distance  between  as  will  enable  the 
gardener  to  pass  easily  between  each  row.  The  plants  may 
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be  grown  either  on  a trellis  or  sticks,  and  should  be  carefully 
pruned.  The  young  shoots  bear  the  finest  fruit,  and  if  care- 
fully attended  to  will  bear  almost  all  the  year  round.  The 
fruit  will  repay  abundantly  for  any  extra  care  bestowed  upon 
it.  It  is  hardly  known  to  what  a state  of  cultivation  this 
apparently  worthless  fruit  may  be  brought,  simply  from  its 
easy  culture,  and  yet  we  have  not  a fruit  more  useful  for 
tarts,  and  even  a dessert,  that  I know  of;  and  it  is  really 
worth  the  attention  of  families  to  cultivate  with  care.  It 
makes  an  excellent  jam  or  preserve,  besides  being  a most 
wholesome  fruit ; and  if  carefully  attended  to,  the  size  which 
it  will  acquire  is  not  to  be  at  first  imagined,  after  seeing  the 
common  growth,  without'  care  or  attention  of  the  fruit  itself. 
The  bush  should  be  every  now  and  then  carefully  pruned, 
cutting  out  the  old  wood,  as  the  new  shoots  provide  the 
finest  flavoured  fruit. 

Cashew-nut  — Anacardium  Occidentale — Kajoo  badam. 
This  tree  grows  wild  to  a large  size  in  many  parts  of  the 
Deccan,  and  is  found  in  native  as  well  as  European  gardens. 
It  is  very  ornamental  when  in  leaf,  bearing  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  succeeded  by  a pear-shaped  fruit  of  a yellow  and  red 
colour,  which  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  nut  hangs 
at  the  end  of  the  fruit  outside,  and  is  of  a kidney  shape. 
Between  a double  shell  covering  the  kernel  is  a very  acrid 
juice,  which,  if,  applied  to  the  skin  or  inadvertently  to  the 
lips,  immediately  raises  a blister.  The  juice  is  sometimes 
used  for  marking  linen,  as  it  is  impossible  to  wash  it  out. 
The  milky  juice  from  the  tree  will  also  stain  linen  a dark 
brown  colour.  The  kernel  when  roasted  is  very  sweet  and 
pleasant,  but  is  considered  rather  astringent.  In  the  West 
Indies  the  fruit  or  apple  is  bruised,  and  a juice  expressed 
from  it  and  fermented,  which  produces  a sort  of  wine  ; and 
if  distilled,  a spirit  is  drawn  from  it  which  makes  excellent 
punch.  The  gum  that  exudes  from  this  tree  is  valuable  from 
its  resemblance  to  gum  arabic. 
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Cherry — Prunus  Cerasus. — This  tree  is  met  with  in  the 
hills  north  of  Deyhra  Doon,  in  the  wild  state,  producing  a 
small  black  fruit  fit  only  for  preserves. 

Cocoa-nut  Tree — Corns  Nucifera. — Narial.  It  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description  ; but  in  the  interior,  where  it 
may  be  scarce,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  if  cultivated 
it  will  readily  grow  ; and  fresh  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree,  if 
stripped  and  deprived  of  its  husk  and  planted  in  a moist  soil, 
soon  sprouts.  It  requires  care  and  watering  for  three  or 
four  years,  after  which  it  will  grow  of  itself.  The  top 
sprouts  of  a cocoa-nut  tree,  or  the  cabbage  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a large  bud,  if  procured 
fresh,  makes  a most  excellent  pickle.  It  is  white,  and 
resembles  a good  almond  in  flavour  ; the  same  of  the  date 
palm. 

Falsa — Grewia  Asiatica.  This  shrub  is  generally  culti- 
vated in  most  fruit  gardens  ; it  bears  a dark  purple  berry, 
when  ripe,  containing  one  or  two  small  stones.  The  fruit  is 
made  into  sherbet  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  it,  and  when 
cool  adding  sugar  to  the  taste.  The  plants  are  generally  cut 
down  almost  to  the  ground  in  November,  and  even  the  leaves 
are  burnt  round  the  stalks,  after  which  the  roots  are  opened 
and  manured,  and  watered  occasionally,  when  new  shoots 
spring  out.  The  fruit  is  borne  near  the  axilla  of  each  leaf ; 
when  of  a dark  purple  they  are  ripe  and  fit  for  use. 

Fig — Ficus  Carica — Unjeer.  This  tree  bears  fruit  al- 
most the  whole  year  round.  There  are  two  varieties,  the 
white  and  blue,  cultivated  in  all  the  native  gardens,  the  young 
trees  producing  the  finest  fruit.  The  Italians,  as  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  prick  each  with  a pin,  putting  a drop  of 
sweet  oil  on  the  spot ; it  is  said  that  this  causes  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  fruit.  The  trees  may  be  grown  by  layers 
and  suckers  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains  and  during 
the  cold  season.  Cuttings  strike  easily  in  the  course  of  six 
weeks.  The  finest  fruit  that  I have  seen  grown  has  been  on 
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young  trees  of  two  years’  old,  near  which  dead  animal  matter 
had  been  buried.  The  tree  should  be  pruned  annually,  and 
the  best  way  is  to  cut  down  the  old  branches  that  have 
borne  fruit,  leaving  one  or  two  buds  that  promise  to  throw 
out  healthy  shoots.  The  fruit  when  ripening  must  be  pro- 
tected from  birds,  by  nets,  bags,  &c. 

Grapes — Vitis  Vinifera  {Lin.) — Ungoor.*  This  fruit 

is  cultivated  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  all  parts  of  the 
Deccan,  and  the  finest  flavoured  is  found  in  the  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dowlatabad,  about  seven  miles  north- 
west of  Aurangabad.  The  mode  of  culture  is  as  follows  : — 
The  trees  are  reared  from  slips  taken  at  the  time  of  first 
cutting  after  the  rains,  and  when  ready  to  be  removed  are 
put  about  seven  or  eight  feet  apart.  They  are  for  the  first 
twelve  months  trained  on  dry  sticks  ; after  that  a large 
straight  branch  of  the  pangrah,  with  a fork  left  at  the  top  to 
support  the  vine,  is  placed  about  twelve  inches  from  it ; if 
put  at  a greater  distance  it  is  apt  to  give  a bend  to  the  vine 
which  is  hurtful.  The  stem  of  the  vine  cannot  be  too  straight, 
and  the  length  of  the  prop  should  be  about  five  feet. 

The  best  soil  is  the  white  earth  with  which  the  natives  build 
their  houses,  called  pandree.  The  grapes  are  not  so  fine  if 
grown  in  the  black  soil,  losing  much  of  their  flavour.  The 
grey  soil,  composed  of  the  pandree  and  black,  produces  fine 
vines,  but  the  fruit  is  not  so  fine  and  has  not  so  rich  a flavour 
as  that  grown  in  the  pandree  alone. 

The  vines  require  watering  during  the  hot  and  cold  seasons 
every  fourth  day,  after  they  have  been  cut  for  the  first  crop, 
at  the  end  of  the  winter  rains,  which  are  mostly  over  by 
the  end  of  March.  As  soon  as  the  grapes  are  full  and  ripe} 
water  should  not  be  given  to  them,  except  in  particularly 
dry  soils.  The  second  cutting  commences  as  soon  as  the 
first  crop  is  over  ; they  are  full-grown  by  the  commencement 

* There  are  four  sorts — the  Ilubshe,  Sahiba,Fukkrie,and  Bokeric,  or  Abba. 
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of  the  rains,  and  in  a very  dry  season  sometimes  come 
to  perfection.  The  principal  object  in  bringing  forward 
this  crop  is  to  check  a too  luxuriant  growth  of  the  vine, 
which,  if  left  to  run,  weakens  the  tree.  Some  gardeners, 
when  the  flowers  appear  for  the  second  crop,  pick  them  all  off. 
In  preparing  for  this  crop,  the  vine  roots  are  open  for  four 
days,  when  the  common  manure  from  cattle  is  put  to  them 
and  water  immediately  given  : one  eye  on  the  shoot  at  this 
time  is  only  left. 

When  the  vine,  after  the  rains,  is  cut  for  the  sweet  crop, 
this  method  is  pursued  by  the  most  experienced  gardeners, 
and  it  is  considered  almost  a secret  : — Two  pounds  of  dried 
fish,  four  ounces  of  common  salt,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
asafoetida,  are  mixed  up  in  sixteen  quarts  of  butter-milk, 
and  allowed  to  digest  for  three  weeks.  This  quantity  is 
sufficient  for  five  trees.  The  vine  is  first  cleaned  of  all  its 
rugged  and  rough  bark,*  which  harbours  insects  ; it  is  then 
cut,  leaving  three  or  four  eyes  on  each  bough  only,  close  to 
the  stem.  It  is  then  allowed  to  drop  four  days,  after  which 
the  earth  is  opened  round  the  roots,  and  cleared  away  ; it 
then  remains  in  this  state  for  four  days  more,  when  the  earth 
is  again  put  to  the  roots  mixed  with  a proportion  of  the  above 
compost.  The  vine  is  left  for  another  three  days,  when  water 
is  given  to  it.  After  this  the  watering  ceases  until  it  is  in 
full  blossom,  when  irrigation  is  continued  every  fourth  day 
during  the  season.  The  vine  is  seldom  grown  upon  trellis* 


* And  the  leaves  picked  off  about  three  weeks  previous  to  cutting,  which 
is  done  with  the  view  of  hardening  the  wood.  The  natives— after  the  vine 
has  been  cut,  and  previous  to  the  shooting  of  the  buds— go  round  to  each 
tree,  holding  a cloth  under  it,  into  which  they  shake  off  a small  insect  which 
is  bred  on  the  stem  of  the  vine  in  the  interstices  of  the  rough  bark.  ( This 
is  done  morning  and  evening,  and  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  day.) 
Another  method  of  destroying  the  insect  is  by  passing  a bunch  of  lighted 
tow  or  hemp  suddenly  over  it:  this  singes  the  wings  of  the  insects  and  they 
drop  off,  besides  destroying  any  larva  that  may  benttached  to  the  tree,  and 
probably  is  the  most  effectual  method. 
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■work,  it  being  too  expensive.  It  should  be  always  exposed 
to  the  morning  sun  and  should  be  kept  free  from  shade. 
Protection  from  the  north-west  wind  is  desirable. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  is  continually  destroyed  by  blights 
during  the  month  of  November,  which  come  on  with  the 
appearance  of  rain,  but  end  by  the  blossom  and  young  fruit 
being  withered.  Smoking  the  trees  with  all  the  rubbish  you 
can  collect,  burning  it  to  windward,  is  useful. 

Guava,  Red  and  White — Psidium  Pyriferum — Jamb. 
This  tree  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  Deccan.  The  fruit  is 
both  red  and  white,  pear-shaped  and  round.  It  is  esteemed 
as  a dessert  fruit,  but  the  scent  when  too  ripe  is  unpleasantly 
powerful.  It  makes  a most  excellent  jelly,  and  is  likewise 
preserved  iu  a similar  manner  to  damson  cheese  at  home. 
The  fruit  is  sometimes  as  large  as  a common  baking  pear, 
and  I have  known  one  weigh  half  a pound.  They  have  been 
brought  to  great  perfection  in  some  gardens,  and  the  fruit, 
of  a large  size,  divested  almost  of  seed.  This  sort  generally 
has  a very  rough  knotty  coat,  and  is  more  spongy  and  less 
firm  than  the  other  varieties.  As  plants  continually  grown 
from  layers  in  time  cease  to  produce  seed,  perhaps  this  variety 
has  been  so  produced.  It  is  easily  increased  by  seed,  and 
only  requires  a good  soil  to  thrive  in.  The  trees  should  be 
pruned  once  a year,  otherwise  the  branches  become  very 
straggling.  Good  gun-stocks  are  made  from  the  old  wood. 

Hog  Plum  — Spondius  Mangifera  — Amra.  This  is  a 
large  tree,  which  flowers  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot 
season.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  about  the  size  of  a small 
egg.  It  is  eaten  raw  ; pickled  ; put  into  curries  ; and  made 
into  tarts.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  gives  out  during  the  hot 
weather  large  quantities  of  juice,  which  hardens  into  a mild 
gum.  It  grows  easily,  and  requires  little  care  when  once 
planted. 

Horse-radish  Tree — Hyperantliera — Mooringa.  This 

tree  is  to  be  found  in  the  jungles,  as  well  as  in  gardens.  The 
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long  pods  when  green  are  made  into  curries,  and  the  young 
roots,  scraped,  used  as  a substitute  for  our  English  horse- 
radish. An  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seed ; it  also  yields  a gum- 

Jamoon,  or  Jambool — Eugenia  Jambolania.  This  is  a 
large  and  handsome  tree  ; flowers  in  February  and  March, 
and  thrives  in  any  good  soil.  The  fruit  of  the  best  sort  is 
as  large  as  a common  blue  plum,  which  it  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance ; it  has  a rough  astringent  flavour,  and  should  be 
soaked  in  salt  and  water  before  it  is  eaten.  The  fresh  stone, 
when  planted,  grows  immediately. 

Karay  Pauk  — Begera  Kcenigii — Kodia  Neem.  This 
tree  is  cultivated  in  most  gardens,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  in  curries  by  the  natives.  It  is  very  common  on  the 
Mahableshwar  hills,  but  does  not  grow  to  any  size  there. 
It  has  very  much  tbe  appearance  of  the  neem. 

Kumruck — Averrhoa  Carambola.  See  Bilimbi,  page  550. 

Kurunder — Carissa  Carandas.  A large  thorny  bush. 
It  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  the  Deccan,  bearing  dark- 
blue-coloured  berries  when  ripe,  which  are  sold  in  the  bazar. 
There  is  also  a sort  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  fruit,  when 
ripe,  is  sometimes  eaten  by  Europeans,  but  in  its  green  state 
is  made  into  tarts,  jellies,  and  pickles:  the  jelly  is  considered 
inferior  to  none  made  of  other  Indian  fruits.  The  wild  sort 
is  picked  and  sold  by  the  natives  for  the  same  purpose. 

Leichke — Scytalia  Litchie.  This  tree,  originally  from 
China,  is  an  evergreen,  and  grows  to  a large  size.  The  fruit 
is  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and  contains  a glutinous,  yellow, 
sweet  sort  of  pulp.  It  is  not  much  prized — perhaps  from 
its  inferior  quality  to  the  Chinese  fruit,  which  is  much 
esteemed.  The  fruit  ripens  in  March  and  April. 

Lemon — Citrus  Lemona — Neemboo.  There  are  so  many 
varieties  of  this  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them 
separately.  The  large  and  small  yield  abundance  of  acid 
juice,  and  the  tree  is  easily  cultivated  by  layers,  which  soon 
throw  out  root-fibres.  The  lime,  which  is  of  the  smaller 
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description,  does  not  bear  fruit  so  quickly  as  the  larger  sort ; 
but,  if  carefully  pruned  and  watered,  will  continue  fruiting 
all  the  year  round,  and  be  very  productive. 

Lime,  Sweet — Meeta  Neemboo.  This  is  a sweet  variety, 
and  grows  to  the  size  of  a large  orange.  It  is  easily  pro- 
pagated by  seed.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  very  grateful 
to  persons  with  fever,  although  rather  tasteless.  It  will 
grow  also  from  cuttings  and  seed.  The  young  shoots  make 
a very  good  stock  for  orange  grafts. 

Loquat — Meopilus  Eriobotryna  Japonica.  This  tree  is 
now  introduced  all  over  the  Deccan,  and  bears  fruit  twice  in 
the  year.  It  is  highly  esteemed,  both  for  dessert  and  pre- 
serves. It  is  a native  of  China,  but  grows  in  great  perfection 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  finest  fruit  is  produced  at  the 
second  crop  at  the  end  of  the  cold  season,  and  requires  pro- 
tection day  and  night — from  birds  in  the  former,  and  flying- 
foxes  in  the  latter.  The  fruit  is  of  a yellow  colour,  with 
thin  skin  and  sweet  acid  pulp,  and  one  or  two  seeds  in  the 
centre,  sometimes  more.  The  seeds  grow  early.  Proper 
attention  does  not  seem  to  have  been  given  to  this  fruit,  as 
it  appears  to  be  capable  of  great  improvement. 

Mango — Aum.  Is  a highly  esteemed  fruit,  and  may  be 
procured  twice  in  the  year  ; but  I have  never  met  with  any 
trees  bearing  two  crops  in  the  Deccan, — only  in  Bombay. 

Propagation  may  easily  be  effected  by  seed,  cuttings, 
&c.,  but  the  first  process  is  slow,  as  the  tree  thus  raised  will 
not  bear  fruit  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  whereas  those 
that  are  grafted  produce  in  the  second  or  third,  although  it 
is  injurious  to  the  tree  to  let  it  bear  so  early,  and  I therefore 
recommend  that  the  blossoms  should  be  removed.  Young 
grafts  will  sometimes,  indeed  very  often,  blossom  the  first 
season  they  are  removed ; and  if  allowed  to  bear  fruit,  it 
checks  them  for  a length  of  time  after.  A mango  graft  may 
be  applied  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  stock  must  be  kept 
continually  moist  by  watering.  When  the  graft  and  stock 
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have  become  united,  the  former  must  be  partially  divided  by 
a notch,  with  a sharp  knife  ; this  may  be  done  after  six 
weeks  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  its  first  being  united  : 
a second  catting  may  be  effected  a fortnight  later,  and  the 
complete  removal  from  the  parent  tree  at  the  expiration  of 
nine  or  ten  weeks.  After  this  remove  the  graft  into  the 
shade  for  a fortnight  longer,  when  it  may  be  put  into  the 
spot  where  it  is  to  remain.  A graft  tree  never  attains  the 
size  of  a seedling,  neither  will  it  continue  to  live  or  bear  so 
long,  and  I doubt  much  if  the  seed  of  a graft  mango  would 
produce  the  same  fruit,  whereas  a seedling  often  does  so.  The 
time  that  a seedling  takes  to  produce  fruit  is  the  great  objec- 
tion to  this  mode  of  rearing  trees,  nevertheless  a young  tree 
of  three  years’  old  might  have  one  of  its  branches  brought 
into  blossom  by  ringing  ; this  would  enable  the  cultivator 
to  judge  if  the  tree  was  worth  preserving  or  not.  The  fine- 
flavoured  sorts  of  mango  grown  in  Western  India  are  the 
Alphonso,  Raspberry,  Mazagon,  Doriah,  and  Malgrobah  ; 
this  latter  species  is  of  a greenish  tinge  inside  when  ripe, 
and  by  far  the  largest  of  the  whole,  being  three  times  the 
size  of  an  Alphonso,  and  it  ripens  the  last. 

Cultitre. — When  the  graft  is  planted  out  it  requires  only 
a moderate  proportion  of  care,  clearing  the  ground  of  all 
weeds,  and  removing  any  buds  that  show  themselves.  Within 
the  space  from  the  ground  to  where  the  first  branches  are  to 
rise  from,  all  superfluous  and  weak  shoots  should  be  removed 
more  particularly  those  from  the  centre  of  the  tree,  as  also 
all  branches  that  trail  on  the  ground,  unless  required  for 
grafting.  The  tree  is  better  for  being  pruned ; and  whenever 
the  interior  of  the  tree  may  contain  superfluous  brauches,  or 
when  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  the  growth  of  the  young 
aud  fruit-bearing  shoots,  a clear  space  must  be  provided  ; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  pruning.  The  best  time  for 
this  operation  is  soon  after  the  tree  has  done  bearing  fruit. 
No  old  and  decayed  wood  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  and 
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great  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  borer*  on  its  first 
appearance,  should  it  indicate  its  presence  by  the  appearance 
on  the  bark.  When  trees  are  old,  and  have  their  bark  injured, 
it  must  be  all  cleared  away,  and  the  parts  covered  with  the 
composition  recommended  for  that  purpose. 

I have  been  favoured  with  the  following  information  from 
a friend  at  Aurungabad : — Take  slips  from  the  healthy  branch 
of  a mango,  at  least  two  feet  long,  taking  care  to  cut  it 
one  inch  above  the  joint  at  the  top,  and  the  same  below  the 
joint  at  the  bottom.  The  cuttings  will  not  all  be  equal,  as  in 
some  branches  the  joints  are  short  and  in  others  long.  The 
thickness  of  the  slip  is  to  be  from  three-quarters  to  three 
inches  in  diameter.  Half  the  length  of  the  slip  is  to  be  slightly 
punctured  with  an  awl,  and  then  inserted  into  the  ground  to 
that  depth  (half  of  the  slip)  perfectly  perpendicular,  and 
then  make  a knob  at  the  top  of  the  slip  with  plain  cow- 
dung.  The  cuttings  must  be  well  watered  in  such  a manner 
as  to  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  moisture  in  the  ground ; and 
moreover  the  cuttings  are  to  be  well  shaded,  and  the  cover- 
ings only  to  be  removed  by  degrees  as  the  plants  attain 
leaves  and  strength,  and  not  to  be  transplanted  on  any 
account  until  the  next  monsoon.  The  slips  generally  begin 
to  bud  within  a month,  but  sometimes  take  a much  longer 
period.  In  all  cases  the  punctures  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  admit  of  root  fibres  being  thrown  out  from  them. 

The  tree  and  fruit  may  both  be  improved,  if,  during  the 
cold  season,  the  ground  is  dug  all  round  the  roots,  and  a 
suitable  quantity  of  good  old  manure  added.  The  seed  will 
only  grow  when  fresh,  and  seldom  after  six  weeks.  From 
twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  of  space  should  be  allowed  be- 
tween each  tree  if  a graft ; double  the  space  is  required  for 
a seedling. 

Mangostekn — Garcinia  Mangostana.  This  tree  has  been 
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introduced  from  Singapore  into  Bombay,  but  the  fruit  has 
never  been  brought  to  any  perfection ; probably  if  grafted 
on  the  Brindoa,  which  is  common  in  the  Concan  (and  several 
trees  are  found  in  Bombay),  it  might  be  much  improved. 
I have  been  informed  by  a friend  that  the  Mangosteen  ripens 
(and  is  equal  to  the  Penang  fruit)  in  the  Company’s  spice 
gardens  on  the  hills  near  Courtallum. 

Mangosteen,  Wild  — Garcinia  Purpuera  — Kohum 
Brindoa.  This  is  an  elegant  tree,  and  found  in  the  Concan 
along  the  Malabar  Coast.  At  Goa,  the  fruit  is  used  for 
jellies  and  syrup  ; it  is  of  a smooth  dark  brown  colour  out- 
side, and  of  a most  beautiful  purple  inside,  and  an  agreeable 
flavour.  The  tree  grows  to  thirty  feet  high,  conical  shape, 
with  dark  green  shining  leaves.  There  are  several  in 
Bombay ; two  in  a garden  at  the  top  of  Nesbit  Lane,  By- 
culla. 

Mulberry. — White,  Alba;  Red,  Morus  Indica  ; Black, 
Nigra.  These  trees  grow  equally  well  in  the  Deccan,  the 
white  growing  to  a very  large  tree,  shedding  its  leaves 
before  the  hot  season.  The  red  mulberry  bears  fruit  in  the 
rains,  as  well  as  the  black.  Silk-worms  may  be  fed  on  the 
young  fresh  leaves,  although  the  leaves  of  the  white  are 
preferred.  It  grows  from  seed  or  cuttings. 

Nutmeg — Myristica  Moschata — Japhul.  I have  only 
met  with  this  tree  in  Bombay,  where  it  has  been  intro- 
duced from  the  eastward.  The  fruit  ripens  in  the  rains  ; 
it  is  the  size  of  a large  plum,  with  a green  covering,  and 
upon  being  opened  discloses  a network  of  a dark  red  colour 
surrounding  the  nut,  which  has  a most  beautiful  appear- 
ance : this  is  the  spice  known  as  mace. 

“ The  first  care  of  the  cultivator  is  to  select  ripe  nuts,  and 
to  set  them  at  the  distance  of  a foot  apart  in  a rich  soil, 
merely  covering  them  very  lightly  with  mould.  They  are  to 
be  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  occasionally  weeded 
and  watered  in  dry  weather  every  other  day.  The  seed- 
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lings  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  from  thirty  to  sixty 
days ; and  when  four  feet  high,  the  healthiest  and  most  luxu- 
riant, consisting  of  three  or  four  verticles,  are  to  be  removed 
in  the  commencement  of  the  rains  to  the  plantation  (pre- 
viously cleared  of  trees  and  underwood  by  grubbing  and 
burning  their  roots),  and  placed  in  holes  dug  for  their 
reception  at  the  distance  of  eighty  feet  from  each  other, 
screening  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  violence  of 
the  winds.  They  must  be  watered  every  other  day  in  sul- 
try weather,  manured  once  a year  during  the  ruins,  and 
protected  from  the  sun  until  they  obtain  the  age  of  five 
years.  The  nutmeg-tree  is  monecious  as  well  as  dioecious, 
but  no  means  of  discovering  the  sexes,  before  the  period  of 
inflorescence,  is  known.  Upon  an  average  the  nutmeg-tree 
fruits  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  increases  in  produce 
till  the  fifteenth,  and  is  said  to  continue  prolific  for  sixty 
or  eighty  years.  Seven  months  in  general  elapse  between 
the  appearance  of  the  blossom  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruit ; 
and  the-  produce  of  one  bearing  tree  with  another,  under 
good  cultivation  in  the  fifteenth  year,  may  be  calculated  at 
five  pounds  of  nutmegs,  and  a pound  and  a quarter  of  mace. 
It  bears  all  the  year  round,  but  more  plentifully  in  some 
months  than  others,  and  generally  yields  more  abundantly 
every  other  year.  It  is  necessary  that  the  roots  of  the  trees 
during  their  growth  should  be  kept  well  covered  with  mould, 
for  they  have  a tendency  to  seek  the  surface.  The  growth 
of  the  lateral  branches  is  to  be  alone  encouraged,  and  all 
suckers  or  dead  and  unproductive  branches  are  to  be  removed 
with  the  pruning-knife,  and  the  lower  verticles  lopped  off, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  an  unimpeded  circulation  of 
air.” — Penang  Gazette. 

Olive — Olea  Sativa — Julpie.  This  is  cultivated  in  some 
of  the  upper  parts  of  Bengal,  but  is  of  a very  coarse  des- 
cription. I am  informed  it  is  also  pickled. 

Olive,  Indian — Olea  Dioica — Atajam,  or  Julpie.  This 
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tree  is  common  ; it  grows  to  a large  size,  and  bears  fruit 
about  the  size  of  the  common  Spanish  olive.  The  stone  is 
not  by  any  means  hard,  and  the  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives 
in  curries,  and  also  pickled  in  salt  and  water;  it  is  not  much 
esteemed  by  Europeans. 

Orange — Citrus  Aurantium.  This  tree  is  now  exten- 
sively cultivated  all  over  the  Deccan.  The  finest  sorts  now 
are  the  Cintra,  Cowlab,  and  a small  sweet  orange  which 
grows  on  a tree  more  like  a creeper.  The  principal  method 
of  culture  is  by  budding,  the  stocks  generally  being  either 
seedlings  or  cuttings  from  the  sweet  lime.  The  best  Cintra, 
with  a thin  close  rind,  is  produced  upon  a seedling  stock, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  fruit  grown  upon  the  sweet  lime 
stock  is  generally  loose  and  soft ; that  is  very  perceptible 
with  some  of  the  oranges.  The  best  time  for  budding  is  in 
the  cold  season. 

Paneola  Plum — Flcicourtia  Cataphracta.  This  fruit  is 
generally  cultivated  about  Calcutta,  and  grows  to  the  size 
of  a common  plum  ; it  resembles  a gooseberry  in  appear- 
ance, the  skin  thin  and  shining,  and  of  a purple  appearance. 
The  tree  is  not  common  on  this  side  of  India,  and  only  one 
or  two  are  to  be  found  in  Bombay.  The  fruit  is  not  so 
laige  as  1 have  seen  in  Calcutta,  where  it  is  common  during 
the  rains;  it  contains  from  ten  to  twelve  seeds,  and  is  both 
palatable  and  wholesome,  and  well  worthy  of  more  general 
cultivation.  The  tree  grows  to  a large  size. 

Papaw  Tree  Garica  Papoya.  This  tree  is  common  in 
every  garden,  and  the  fruit,  which  is  formed  like  a melon, 
grows  in  clusters  one  above  the  other  close  to  the  stem.’ 
The  small  black  seeds  have  the  taste  of  water-cress,  and 
the  fruit  just  before  ripening  makes  an  excellent  tart,  if 
mixed  with  a portion  of  lime-juice,  sugar,  and  a few  cloves; 
it  resembles  apples  so  nearly  that  it  may  be,  and  is,  substi- 
tuted for  the  sauce  of  the  latter  fruit.  The  tree  grows  easily 
from  seed,  and  only  requires  a deep  good  soil.  It  is  said  that 
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if  meat  is  hung  under  the  tree  it  becomes  tender  ; the  green 
fruit  is  put  with  meat  when  boiling  for  the  samfe  purpose. 

Peach — Amygclalus  Persica — Shuft  Aloo.  There  are  but 
three  varieties  of  this  fruit  which  I have  met  with  in  the 
Deccan  : a large  round  white  sort,  of  a delicious  flavour  ; 
the  flat  China;  and  a small  thin-skinned  description,  more 
resembling  an  apricot  in  appearance,  and  much  harder  than 
the  other.  The  peach  is  easily  cultivated  by  seed  or  layers. 
A seedling  will  throw  out  blossom  in  the  second  year,  and 
be  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  It  requires  to  be  carefully 
pruned,  wintered,  and  watered. 

No  branches  should  be  allowed  to  grow  on  the  stem  closer 
than  three  feet  from  the  ground.  All  spurious  and  misplaced 
shoots  should  be  rubbed  off  before  gaining  strength  to 
exhaust  unnecessarily  the  juice  of  the  tree,  and  all  distorted 
leaves — the  work  of  insects,  parasitic  plants,  mildew,  &c. — 
should  be  picked  off  and  destroyed. 

The  kernels  of  the  peach  should  be  carefully  removed 
from  the  shell,  and  in  noways  injured  if  required  for  plant- 
ing. They  should  be  sown  in  small  beds  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains,  about  eighteen  inches  apart ; and  as  soon 
as  they  are  fit  for  removal,  a good-sized  ball  of  earth  must- 
be  taken  up  with  the  roots  to  preserve  the  root-fibres  from 
injury.  All  the  buds  around  the  stem  had  better  be  rubbed 
off  by  the  fingers  as  far  as  requisite,  and  a proper  shape  be 
given  to  the  tree  by  cutting  out  the  superfluous  spurs  and 
their  branches.  The  time  for  opening  the  roots  of  the  peach 
is  after  the  close  of  the  rains.  Remove  the  earth  with  care, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  for  a space  of  three  feet  round 
the  stem  ; pull  off  all  the  leaves,  and  cease  to  water  the  tree 
until  the  blossom-buds  appear;  then  cover  up  the  roots  with 
good  loam,  mixed  with  old  rotten  manure,  and  water  freely 
every  third  or  fourth  day  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen, 
when  you  must  be  guided  by  circumstances.  It  is  necessary 
sometimes  to  thin  the  fruit,  and  also  to  put  the  peaches,  as 
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they  begin  to  ripen,  in  bags,  otherwise  the  birds  will  pick 
and  destroy  the  fruit. 

Peaches  first  come  in  about  February,  and  with  care  may 
be  continued  until  the  rains  commence,  after  which  the  ex- 
cess of  moisture  received  by  the  leaves  and  roots  causes  the 
fruit  to  swell  and  burst. 

Pear — Pyrus  Communis.  This  tree  is  not  common.  I 
have  met  with  a few  at  Hyderabad  bearing  a tolerably  large- 
sized coarse  fruit;  but,  as  the  trees  had  been  neglected,  I can 
give  little  or  no  account  of  them : care,  perhaps,  might 
render  them  fit  for  baking  and  stews.  In  the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  I have  seen  the  fruit  of  a large  size,  but 
very  coarse  and  hard ; indeed,  all  that  could  be  said  about 
them  was  that  they  were  pears,  and  shown  accordingly. 

Pine-apple — Bromelia  Ananas.  Though  growing  so 
easily  and  without  care  in  many  parts  of  India,  they  require 
great  attention  to  rear  in  the  interior.  At  Hyderabad  they 
seem  to  be  quite  acclimated,  and  produce  as  fine  fruit  as  is 
ever  to  be  seen  on  the  coast. 

Propagation  is  performed  by  planting  the  tops  or  offsets. 
They  will  produce  fruit  in  the  second  year. 

Soil. — The  soil  should  be,  if  procurable,  rich  red  earth 
loam,  and  the  manure  cannot  be  too  strong.  Pigs’  and 
pigeons’  manure,  mixed  with  goats,’  forms  a most  excellent 
compost. 

Culture. — The  plants,  after  removal  from  the  nursery  bed, 
should  be  put  out  in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  and  the  rows  the 
same  distance  apart,  which  will  be  found  quite  sufficient : 
the  rows  must  be  well  worked  and  dug,  adding  the  manure. 
The  plant,  when  large  and  promising  to  bear  fruit,  should 
immediately  after  the  rains,  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  be 
taken  up,  and  the  root  (which  will  be  nearly  as  long  as  the 
plant,  having  fibres  at  the  end ) may  be  cut  off  with  a saw  : 
supposing  the  root  to  be  eighteen  inches,  one  foot  may  be 
removed.  It  is  round  the  edge  of  the  cut  root  that  root. 
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fibres  spring  ; and  the  greater  the  number  of  these  fibres,  the 
better  chance  of  large  and  fine  fruit.  The  superfluous  leaves 
near  the  cut  end  must  now  also  be  pulled  off ; then  the 
plant  is  ready  for  being  put  into  the  rows  again,  which  have 
been  previously  well  manured,  and  a good  watering  given. 
The  plants  must  be  watered  regularly  after  this  ; only  avoid, 
if  possible,  the  water  getting  between  the  axilla  of  the  leaves, 
as  it  makes  them  rot  and  decay  in  the  centre.  I found  this 
the  case  with  pines  that  I removed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rains  ; the  plants,  not  having  any  root-suckers  to  nourish 
them,  decayed  in  consequence  of  water  remaining  between 
the  leaves.  Plants  that  are  put  out  in  October  and  November 
will  bear  fruit  in  May  and  June.  Some  gardeners  are  in  the 
habit,  when  the  pine  fruit  is  half  grown,  of  cutting  off  the 
top,  with  a view  to  throw  all  the  nourishment  into  the  fruit, 
thereby  increasing  its  size.  This  may  be  all  very  well  with 
early  pines  ; but  if  they  do  not  ripen  before  the  rains  set  in, 
the  water  lodging  in  the  cut  crown  will  cause  it  to  decay 
like  the  plant.  This  might  be  prevented  by  having  waxcloth 
covers,  of  a conical  shape,  to  put  over  the  fruit  when  rain 
is  apprehended  : but  I prefer  letting  the  crowns  remain. 
The  stem  producing  the  fruit  should  be  removed  when  the 
fruit  is  cut,  and  new  shoots  encouraged.  All  offsets,  when 
the  plant  is  fruiting,  must  be  removed,  so  as  to  give  the  fruit 
all  the  nourishment  possible. 

When  trimming  the  plants,  the  extremities  of  the  root 
which  have  been  cut  off  ( if  planted  in  a nursery  bed  about 
eighteen  inches  asunder,  the  end  an  inch  above  the  ground) 
will  give  fresh  shoots,  and  form  a good  nursery  of  plants  for 
the  following  season. 

Pistachio — Pistacia  Officincirum.  The  nut  of  this  tree 
is  brought  from  Bussorali  in  great  abundance,  aud  I have 
succeeded  in  growing  plants  from  it.  The  trees  arc  male 
and  female,  consequently  should  be  grown  in  clusters  or 
pairs.  The  leaves  are  deciduous,  and  for  several  months  the 
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trees  look  very  bare.  It  is  by  no  means  a handsome  plant. 
I first  soaked  the  nuts  in  water,  and  when  they  split  at  the 
end,  put  them  into  boxes  filled  with  earth  : almost  all  grew, 
and  were  given  away. 

Plantain,  or  Banana — Musa  Sapientum — Kilah.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  banana  cultivated  in  the  Dec- 
can — the  large  red,  the  green,  and  the  yellow.  A small 
sort,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  real  banana  of  the  West 
Indies,  is  perhaps  the  most  luxuriant  of  the  whole.  The 
plants  blossom  at  all  seasons  ; and  as  soou  as  the  drupe  of 
fruit  begins  to  ripen,  which  is  known  by  some  of  them  chang- 
ing colour,  it  is  cut  and  hung  up  to  ripen  in  the  house.  The 
plant  will  not  bear  again,  and  may  be  cut  down  (otherwise  it 
will  perish  of  itself),  when  the  surrounding  shoots  grow  up 
and  blossom  as  the  former.  The  plants  are  generally  grown 
in  beds  or  clusters  in  a good  rich  soil,  when  fine  fruit  is 
almost  the  sure  return.  In  transplanting  the  shoots,  if  two 
or  three  feet  high,  a portion  of  one-half  is  generally  cut  off. 

Plum,  Common — Pi-unus  Trijiora — Aloo.  This  tree  has 
been  brought  from  the  upper  provinces  of  Bengal,  and 
seems  to  be  acclimated  at  Hyderabad.  The  fruit,  which  is 
of  a dark  purple  when  ripe,  and  about  the  size  of  a common 
bullace  at  home,  has  the  flavour  of  that  fruit.  It  does  not 
seem  to  require  wintering  like  the  peach,  but  throws  out  its 
blossoms  after  the  rains,  and  continues  to  blossom  and  bear 
fruit  at  the  same  time,  and  very  abundantly.  To  secure  fine 
fruit,  the  superfluous  green  ones  must  be  removed,  by  which 
means  I have  seen  some  very  tolerable  sized  plums  pro- 
duced. I never  succeeded  in  budding  it  on  the  peach,  but  it 
takes  readily  by  approach  on  the  peach  stock,  and  may  be 
removed  in  six  weeks  or  two  months  from  the  parent  stem. 

Pomegranate  — Punica  Granatum — Anar.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  this  tree,  bearing  white  and  red  fruit,  both 
sweet,  but  much  inferior  to  the  dried  kinds  brought  from 
Persia  and  Bussorah  to  the  Bomaby  market.  The  tree  grows 
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easily  from  seed;  and  large,  fine  juicy  fruit,  where  the 
soil  is  good,  is  often  produced.  There  is  avariety,  generally 
sour,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  for  sherbet.  The  dried 
bark  of  the  root  is  made  into  a decoction  and  given  for 
worms. 

Pumplenose,  or  Pummelo — Citrus  Decumana — Chocotra, 
or  Batabee  Neemboo.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  orange 
tribe  and  is  universally  cultivated  in  all  gardens.  The  va- 
rieties are  red  and  white,  the  former  being  preferred  by  some 
persons.  The  tree  grows  to  a large  size  in  a rich  soil,  and 
requires  a good  deal  of  pruning ; the  best  time  for  doing 
this  is  when  the  crop  of  fruit  is  off.  Fruit  as  fine  as  any  I 
have  ever  met  with  was  produced  at  Ellichpoor  from  the 
seed  of  a pumplenose  brought  from  Bombay.  The  tree, 
when  planted,  should  have  a space  of  twelve  feet  all  round 
it.  The  blossom  is  used  for  flavouring  sweetmeats. 

Quince — Pyrus  Cydonia — Behu,  or  Safferjal.  This  tree 
has  probably  been  introduced  from  China  or  Bengal,  and 
is  now  to  be  met  with  in  many  gardens.  It  grows  like  the 
apple.  The  fruit  is  plentiful  at  Sattara,  and  I have  met  with 
it  in  Poonah.  I have  seen  the  tree  in  blossom  in  other 
parts  of  the  Deccan,  but  the  fruit  did  not  set — perhaps  for 
want  of  proper  treatment. 

Raspberry — Pubus  Pauciflorus.  I merely  mention  this 
fruit,  as  the  common  blackberry  is  often  mistaken  for  it. 
I have  never  seen  the  raspberry  in  any  part  of  the  Deccan. 
A wild  plant  is  described  by  Graham  as  being  found  at 
Maliableshwar. 

Red  Sorrel  Plant — Hibiscus  Sabdariffa.  This  is  the 
red  sorrel  plant  of  the  West  Indies,  and  introduced  from 
the  Mauritius.  It  is  easily  grown  from  seed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains;  and  when  about  six  or  eight  inches 
high,  should  be  planted  out  in  beds  or  rows.  The  soil,  if 
light  and  good,  will  cause  the  plant  to  thrive  and  form  a 
bush  four  or  five  feet  high.  The  plants  should  have  at  least, 
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ill  such  soil,  a space  between  each  of  four  feet.  The  fruit, 
when  ripe,  makes  most  excellent  jellies  and  tarts. 

There  is  a white  variety,  which  also  grows  to  the  same 
size,  and  the  leaves  are  used,  on  account  of  their  acidity,  in 
curries  by  the  natives.  Bandycoots  are  very  fond  of  the 
fruit,  and  will  destroy  the  whole  bush  to  get  at  it. 

Rose-apple — Eugenia  Jambosa — Goolab  Jamb.  This 
tree  bears  a light  whitish-yellow  fruit,  pear-shaped,  with 
smooth  skin,  having  a rose  flavour.  It  is  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  about  the  coast.  The  only  part  of  the 
Deccan  where  I have  met  with  the  fruit  is  Hyderabad. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  myself  and  a friend  to 
introduce  it  elsewhere,  but  without  success.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  seed,  and  will  grow  in  a moist  soil,  with  only 
common  care. 

There  are  only,  I believe,  two  sorts— red  and  whitish- 
yellow — both  possessing  the  same  flavour.  The  red  is  called 
the  Jambo  Malacca. 

Salep — Orchis  Mascula.  This  plant  is  found  on  the 
Mahableshwar  hills.  It  blossoms  in  June,  and  the  roots  are 
dug  up  and  gathered  after  the  rains  inNovember  or  December. 
Another  variety  is  found  in  the  hills  and  jungles  near  Kan- 
deish,  but  possessing  a very  bitter  principle.  It  is  dug  up 
by  the  Bheels,  and  sold,  when  fresh,  for  a few  pice  the  seer. 
•It  requires  a great  deal  of  soaking  and  preparation  before  it 
can  be  deprived  of  its  bitter  quality.  When  dry,  it  is  in 
appearance  as  fine  as  the  Persian.  It  requires  being  boiled 
in  at  least  six  different  waters,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun, 
when  it  will  become  perfectly  sweet,  and  fit  for  use. 

Star-apple  — Clirysophyllum  Acuminatum  — Petukara. 
This  tree  grows  to  a large  size — thirty  feet  or  more.  The 
branches  are  round,'  and  the  leaves  have  a ferruginous  down 
upon  them  when  young  ; the  flower  is  of  a pale  yellow,  and 
the  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a large  crab-apple, 
ripens  in  October ; the  pulp  is  of  a yellowish  colour,  and 
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firm  inside,  the  outer  rind  being  of  a dark  brown.  It 
requires  no  particular  soil.  There  are  several  of  these  trees 
in  the  Residency  garden  at  Hyderabad. 

Sapota — Achras  Sapota.  This  tree  I have  only  met  with 
in  Bombay  ; but  I have  seen  the  fruit  in  December,  brought 
from  Goa,  where  no  doubt  it  was  introduced  from  China. 
The  fruit  is  the  size  of  a fowl’s  egg,  with  a dark-brown- 
coloured  skin,  and  a yellowish  pulp.  The  seed  is  large  and 
soft,  about  the  size  of  the  rose-apple. 

Soursop — Annona  Muricata.  This  tree  I have  only  met 
with  in  Bombay.  It  grows  to  about  the  same  size  as  the 
bullock’s  heart.  The  fruit  is  of  a greenish  colour  when 
ripe,  and  has  a rough  thorny  appearance ; the  flavour  is  very 
peculiar,  differing  from  the  other  varieties  of  the  anonica  or 
custard-apple  ; the  scent  resembles  black  currants  ; the  seeds 
are  similar  to  the  custard-apple.  The  fruit  ripens  in  March. 
In  the  West  Indies  it  is  considered  very  cooling  in  fevers. 
It  bears  only  once  a year. 

Strawberry — -Frag aria — Kuhuj,  or  Asasnoo.  This  plant 
multiplies  itself  from  runners  and  suckers,  the  old  plant 
throwing  them  out  after  it  has  ceased  bearing.  As  soon  as 
the  rains  have  set  in,  these  runners  may  be  removed  into  a 
nursery  bed,  so  as  they  can  be  more  easily  looked  to,  and 
should  have  a space  of  nine  or  ten  inches  allowed  between 
them.  They  will  throw  out  other  runners,  the  whole  of- 
which  may  be  separated  and  transplanted  at  the  proper 
season. 

Soil. — They  thrive  best  in  a light  soil,  with  good  old 
stable  and  vegetable  manure  at  first.  When  they  show  a 
disposition  to  flower,  they  may  have  old  manure  of  goats  or 
sheep  added  around  each  plant,  a couple  of  double-handsful 
being  sufficient. 

Culture  — In  no  part  of  the  Deccan  should  plants  be  put 
out  for  fruiting  before  the  close  of  the  rains  ; the  latter  part 
of  September  being  quite  early  enough.  Suckers  that  I 
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planted  for  experiment  at  the  commencement  of  August 
grew  to  very  tine  bushes,  and  did  nothing  for  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  but  throw  out  suckers,  which  were  continually  re- 
moved, and  after  all  fruited  badly.  The  finest  and  most 
prolific  crops  were  got  from  suckers  put  out  in  the  beginning 
of  October.  Some  strawberries  were  gathered  in  November 
from  the  plants  put  out  in  August,  but  they  were  so  few  as 
in  no  way  to  induce  me  to  try  the  experiment  again.  Varie- 
ties can  only  be  procured  from  seed  ; and  to  procure  the 
seed  select  the  finest  ripe  fruit,  rub  it  on  a sheet  of  paper, 
and  dry  it.  When  the  rains  commence,  soak  the  seed  in 
water  ; reject  all  that  floats  ; the  remainder  sow  in  baskets 
in  a light  loam  ; the  plants  will  be  fit  to  remove  in  about 
six  weeks,  and  should  be  put  in  other  baskets,  four  or  five 
inches  apart,  and  taken  care  of  until  ready  to  be  transplanted 
into  beds,  where  they  are  to  remain.  As  these  plants  throw 
out  suckers  very  fast,  they  must  be  constantly  looked  after 
and  removed,  unless  you  have  a scarcity  of  plants.  They 
will  commence  bearing  in  six  months  from  the  time  of 
sowing  the  seed. 

As  soon  as  the  rains  have  ceased,  you  may  put  your 
rooted  suckers  into  square  beds,  each  not  less  than  one  foot 
apart,  five  in  a row  ; this  will  give  you  twenty-five  in  each 
bed — as  many  as  can  be  easily  looked  after  and  gathered 
without  trampling  on  the  bed  and  thereby  injuring  the 
plants.  When  the  earth  is  of  a clayey  consistence,  I have 
seen  the  strawberry  cultivated  on  ridges.  Some  think  this 
is  a good  plan  : but  I prefer  the  beds  ; however,  it  can  be 
easily  tried.  It  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
flooding  the  beds,  to  put  tiles  under  the  fruit  to  keep  it 
clean,  but  it  also  attracts  the  notice  of  the  birds  ; if  straw 
or  grass  is  used,  then  the  chances  are  that  white-ants 
destroy  your  plants.  This  it  is  that  makes  some  persons 
prefer  the  ridge  system  of  growing,  as  they  say  the  fruit  is 
cleaner  in  consequence.  All  I know  is  that  fine  fruit  may 
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be  grown  either  way.  If  on  ridges,  the  same  distance 
must  be  allowed  between  the  plants  as  in  beds,  and  even  in 
the  latter  the  plants  may  be  put  on  raised  cones  of  earth. 
The  common  vegetable  manure  is  all  that  is  required  at  first, 
until  near  flowering,  when  a handful  or  two  of  goats’  or 
sheep’s  dung  should  be  put  round  the  plant,  opening  the 
earth  and  scraping  it  together.  Water  during  the  evening 
and  very  early  of  a morning. 

Tamarind  — Tamarindus  Indica  — Imlee,  or  Imbelee. 
This  tree,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  here. 
The  red  tamarind,  which  is  scarce,  is  the  most  valuable. 

Walnut — Aleurites  Triloba — Akhrot.  This  species 
grows  to  a very  great  size.  It  lias  large  leaves,  three  or  five 
lobed,  and  bears  a fruit  resembling  in  appearance  the  Eng- 
lish walnut.  The  kernel  is  sweet  flavoured,  but  is  considered 
unwholesome.  The  natives  extract  an  oil  from  it,  and  say 
that  the  fruit  must  be  kept  for  one  year,  when  it  may  be 
eaten.  Very  common  about  Hyderabad. 

W amp  up.  Tree — Cookia • Punctata — Ooampech.  This 

bears  a rough-skinned  fruit  in  April  and  May,  which  grows 
in  clusters,  containing  a sweetish  acid  juice,  resembling  black 
currant  in  flavour.  It  grows  to  a large  tree,  and  has  very 
dark  green  shining  leaves.  Katlier  ornamental,  and  requires 
very  little  care. 
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Cakes,  all-spice 

260 

Carpets,  to  preserve  from  insects 

450 

274 

Carraway  biscuits  . 

278 

almond 

ib. 

drops  . 

291 

Baba 

277 

Carrots,  boiled 

194 

Bourbon 

275 

mashed 

26  L 

cocoa-nut  . 

278 

pudding 

ib. 

common 

277 

pure'e  of 

294 

Oi 

currant 

280 

soup  . 

M 

524 

552 

gingerbread  . 

288 

to  grow  . . 

Good  Friday  . 

278 

Cashew-nut  tree  . 

icing  for 

253 

Cashmere  chutney 

236 

Indian  brioche 

277 

Casks,  to  clean 

445 

lemon  sponge 

286 

Castor  oil,  to  make 

465 

INDEX. 
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Catsup,  love-apple 

Page 

198 

Caudle 

307 

Cauliflower 

195 

pickles 

227 

to  grow 

525 

■with  Parmesan  cheese 

195 

Cayenne,  essence  of 

232 

pepper 

. 

ib. 

salt  . 

ib. 

Celery,  brown 

195 

essence  of 

221 

sauce  . 

91 

seed  . 

195 

stew,  white  . 

ib. 

to  grow 

526 

Cement,  Armenian 

442 

china  . 

ib. 

for  alabaster,  marble, 
phyry,  &c.  . 

por- 

443 

for  stone,  &c.,  Wilson’s 

ib. 

Centipede,  cure  for  bite  of 

462 

Champagne  punch 

333 

Chantilly  soup 

25 

Cheese  and  macaroni 

225 

cream 

17 

fresh  . 

18 

peach  . 

313 

pounded 

216 

stewed 

216 

toasted 

216 

217 

Cheese-cake,  almond 

252 

lemon . 

253 

paste  for 

247 

plain  . 

253 

Cherry  water  ice  . 

354 

tree  . 

553 

Chervil  sauce 

91 

Chicken,  broiled  or  grilled 

163 

broth  . 

53 

capilotade 

167 

cold  fried 

105 

curry  . 
friar’s 

393 

165 

fricassee  of  . 

164 

patties,  with  ham 

166 

pie 

165 

pulled 

164 

rissoles  de  volaille 

ib. 

roasted 

163 

stewed  in  peas 

165 

Chilli  vinegar 

234 

China  cement 

442 

to  clean 

445 

Chips 

317 

orange 

ib. 

orange  marmalade 

316 

Chives,  to  grow  . . 

Page 

526 

Chocolate  . 

320 

ice  cream 

352 

Cholera  mixture,  Wallace’s 

466 

mixtures 

467 

pills  . 

468 

Chops,  mutton,  broiled  . 

134 

mutton,  fried  . 

ib. 

mutton,  fried  in  potato  batter 

ib. 

pork 

141 

Chutney,  brinjal,  plain  and  sour  . 

236 

Cashmere 

ib. 

Colonel  Skinner’s 

240 

Delhi 

ib. 

dried  mango  . 

237 

green  plantain 

ib. 

green  tamarind 

244 

mango,  sweet 

239 

plain  dinner  . , 

240 

red  tamarind  , 

237 

ripe  tomata  . 

238 

tamarind 

244 

tamarind  and  green  ginger 

238 

til  seed 

239 

tomata  and  tamarind 

• 

238 

Cinnamon,  cream  of 

• 

339 

essence  of 

• 

335 

tincture  of 

ib. 

Clarified  broth  , , 

• 

53 

butter 

* 

103 

dripping  , , 

a 

244 

milk  whey 

305 

suet  . 

243 

sugar  . 

354 

syrup  . 

324 

Cloths,  woollen,  to  preserve  from 
insects 

447 

to  remove  wax  stains  from 

ib. 

Cloves,  cream  of  . . 

339 

Cock-a-leekie  soup 

34 

Cocoa 

• 

324 

prepared 

• 

ib. 

Cocoa-nut  cabbage  pickle 

• 

227 

cake  . 

a 

278 

oil,  to  purify  . 
pudding  . , 

* 

465 

• 

262 

soup  . . , 

31 

tree,  to  grow  . 

553 

Cod,  boiled 

a 

62 

broiled  . , 

• 

63 

crimped  . , 

• 

62 

sounds,  to  roast  or  bake 

« 

63 

stewed  in  slices  . 

62 

Coffco  . . , 

321 

322 

ice-cream 

354 

milk  . 

323 

AAA 
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Coffee  to  make  in  a biggin 
Colcannon,  to  make 
Cold  cream 

meat  sauce  . • • 

Collared  beef 

brawn  • • • 

Coloured  muslin  dresses,  to  wash. 
Colouring  for  ices  . • • 

for  jellies,  creams,  ices,  &c.  . 
Confectioner’s  paste  . • 

Cooks,  general  remarks  regarding 
Cool  tankard  or  mug  . > 

Cooling  fluids 
Coratck 
Indian 

Cordial,  anisette  . 

cream  of  cinnamon  . 
cream  of  cloves  ■ 
cream  of  vanilla 
creme  de  citron,  or  lemon 

cream 

creme  de  rose. 

curacoa 

golden  water  . 

green . • ■ 

noyeau 

pink  or  red 

yellow. 

Cotelettes  de  veau  h la  sans  facon 
Cotton  stockings,  to  wash  • 
Country  captain,  fowl 
Cow-heels,  dressed 
potted 
Cows 

Crabs,  boiled 
buttered 
cutlets 
dressed 
hot 

imitation 
potted . • 

salad  . 

Cray-fish,  buttered 

salad  . • • 

soup  • 

Cream,  almond 
burnt  . 

cheese  • • 

clotted,  to  make  butter  from 
cold  . 

colouring  for  . • 

Devonshire  clotted 
ice,  apricot 
ice,  chocolate . • 

ice,  coffee  . • 

ice,  ginger 


Page 


Page 


322 

1(16 

457 

91 

106 

142 

460 

349 

309 

246 

82 

332 

341 

232 

ib. 

338 

339 
ib. 
ib. 

340 
339 

ib. 

ib. 

337 

338 
337 

ib. 

127 

460 

167 

116 

ib. 

491 

63 

64 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

218 

217 

ib. 

64 

66 

46 

298 

299 
17 
ib. 

457 

309 

14 

349 
352 
351 

350 


Cream,  ice,  Italian 

ice,  lemon  . . 

ice,  maraschino 
ice,  noyeau  . . 

ice,  orange 
ice,  pine-apple 
ice,  pistachio . 
ice,  raspberry 
ice,  ratafia 
ice,  strawberry 
ice,  tea 

ice,  vanilla  . 

Italian 

lemon 

lemon,  firm  . 
lemon  or  orange 
pyramid 
raspberry 
solid  . 

to  make  butter  from. 

vanilla 

scalded 

Creme  de  canelle  . 
de  citron 
de  girofle 
de  rose 
de  vanilla 
Cresses 

to  grow 
vinegar 
Crisp  paste 
Croquettes  of  fowl, 
of  sweetbreads 
of  veal  and  fowl 
Cross  buns 
Croustades 
Crust  biscuit 

for  venison  pasty 
short  . 

Cucumbers 

and  pea  soup  . 
sauce  . 
stewed 
stuffed 
to  grow 

vinegar  . • 

Culinary  terms,  vocabulary  ot 
Cultivation  of  vegetables. 

of  native  vegetables  . 
Curacoa  cordial  . 

Curd,  plain 
puffs.  . 

Currant  cake 

dumplings  . •. 

grape  and  raspberry  jelly 
water  ice 


. 351 

. 350 

352 
. ib. 

350 
. 351 

. 352 

. 350 

351 
. 349 

. 352 

350 
299,  300 

298 

299 

297 

298 

300 

299 
. 15 

300 
13 

339 

340 
339 

. ib. 

. ib. 

234 

526 
234 
247 
157 
126 

. ib. 

285 
249 
291 
185 
244,  247 
196 
34 
86 
196 
. ib. 

527 
234 
356 
511 
537 

. 339 

252 
. tft. 

280 
270 

, ‘ 310 

354 
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Page 

Curry,  directions  for  making  . 361 

bizah  sadah  . . . 396 

boned  fowls  for  . . 151 

chicken  . . . 393 

doepeaza  dilaee  khanee  . 397 

doepeaza  gheelanee  . . 398 

doepeaza  hadus  . . ib. 

doepeaza  hurwee  . . 394 

doepeaza  kitckerie  . . 409 

doepeaza  kooftha  lowabdar  . 406 

doepeaza  kurrallak  . . 404 

doepeaza  kussah  . . 406 

doepeaza  mushhawdy  . 408 

doepeaza  nargissee  . . 400 

doepeaza  quoormah  . . 408 

doepeaza  pulwull  . . 899 

doepeaza  rutkaloo  . . 394 

doepeaza  sheeraza  . . 402 

doepeaza  thoorahee  . . 393 

dressed  salmon  . , 391 

fish  ....  390 

fowl  ....  392 

ingredients  for  387,  388,  437,  438 
knlleah  bauthamee  . . 403 

kulleah  bizah  . , 397 

kulleah  booranee  . . 404 

kulleah  bungooday  . . 407 

kulleah  chowlahee  . . 395 

kulleah  doepeaza  . . 407 

kulleah  doolmah  kurralah  . 405 

kulleah  dooraj  and  lowah  . 410 

kulleah  falsah  . . 402 

kulleah  jogooranth  . . 399 

kulleah  keema  Kushmere  . 402 

kulleah  chasneedar  . . 410 

kulleah  koondun  . . 401 

kulleah  mae  . . . 395 

kulleah  nargisse  . . 400 

kulleah  sadah  . . 409 

kulleah  sheeraza  . . 401 

kulleah  umbah  . . 403 

kulleah  yekhunee  . . 405 

kulleah  zulfran  kussah  . 402 

lobster  . . , 391 

mathee  ka  bajee,  &c.  . 393 

quoormah  . . . 389 

Custard,  almond  . . . 296 

Madeira  . . , nK 

orange  . . .297 

Pla>n  . . .296 

pudding  . . .261 

Cutlets  h la  mardchale,  pigeon  . 173 

Maintenon,  mutton  . . 131 

Scotch  . , .125 

veal  • ib. 

veal,  fowl,  or  mutton  . 126 


Dairy,  remarks  on  utensils  requir- 

Page 

ed  for 

12 

Damask,  to  wash  . 

459 

Damraer  for  cracks  in  roofs,  &c.  . 

443 

Delhi  chutney 

240 

Devilled  biscuits  . 

212 

duck  or  teal  . 

213 

legs  of  poultry 

214 

liver  of  turkey  or  fowl 

213 

mushrooms  . 

225 

Devils,  zests,  <fcc. 

211 

Devonshire  clotted  cream 

14 

junket 

20 

Dhy 

ib. 

Diarrhoea,  remedy  for 

465 

Dill  pussund,  stewed 

198 

Dish  covers,  to  clean 

44G 

Dog,  bite  of ; precautions  to  be 

taken 

46L 

to  remove  ticks  from 

454 

Dolichos  soya  sauce 

100 

Drawings,  pencil,  to  varnish 

449 

Dresses,  coloured  muslin,  to  wash 

460 

Dressing  burns,  ointment  for 

464 

Drinks,  &c. 

328 

Dripping,  clarified 

244 

Drops,  carraway  . 

291 

ginger 

325 

lemon 

326 

peppermint  . 

ib. 

Drying  oil  for  paint,  <fcc.  . 

449 

Ducklings 

170 

Duck,  boiled 

171 

devilled  . . 

213 

dressed,  to  hash 

172 

giblet  stew  . 

ib. 

gravy  and  stuffing  for 

170 

roasted 

ib. 

salmi  . 

17  L 

stew  . 

ib. 

stuffing  for 

50 

wild,  roasted . 

171 

wild,  sauce  for 
Dumpling,  apple  . 

95 

269 

currant 

270 

Norfolk 

ib. 

plain  . i 

269 

suet  . 

270 

Dutch  beef 

114 

blanc-mange  . 

295 

Dye  for  the  hair  . 

457 

pink,  for  silk  stockings 

458 

Edge-bone  of  beef 

106 

Eels,  boiled 

61 

broiled 

ib. 

580 

INDEX. 

Page 

Page 

Eels,  fried 

60 

Fish,  baked 

57 

pie 

61 

batter  for  frying 

ib. 

soup  . 

. 34, 35 

broiled 

ib. 

spitchcock 

61 

curry  .... 

390 

stewed 

. ib 

pickle  for  small 

56 

Egg  balls  for  soup 

. 39,  51 

pie  . ^ . 

58 

plant . 

. 527 

soup  .... 

35.  36 

sauce  . 

92 

to  preserve  . 

56 

wine  . 

. 336 

water  souchy  from  . 

58 

Eggs,  boiled 

161 

Fleas,  to  destroy  , 

454 

and  bacon 

147 

Flies,  to  destroy  . . 

455 

brouilles 

161 

eye  .... 

ib. 

buttered 

103,  163 

Flip,  ale  . 

335 

buttered,  and  broccoli 

192 

wine  .... 

ib. 

en  surprise  . 

161 

Floating  island 

301 

fried  . 

162 

Floricans  .... 

182 

minced 

163 

Fluids,  cooling 

341 

poached 

162 

Flummery,  wheat . . 

304 

salad  . 

. ib. 

rice  .... 

305 

to  preserve  . 

161 

Fondeau  .... 

223 

Endive,  to  dress  as  salad 

197 

en  caisses  . , 

224 

to  grow 

527 

Force  meat 

47 

with  sippets,  sweetbreads,  4c.  197 

fish  .... 

49 

with  veal  gravy 

. ib . 

fish,  for  soup  , 

36 

Engravings  to  restore 

460 

for  turtle,  mock  turtle,  4c.  . 

49 

Escalopes  de  ris  de  veau  en  caisses  127 

ingredients  for 

51 

Essence  of  celery . 

221 

oyster,  for  stuffing  turkey  . 

72 

of  cinnamon  . 

335 

Fore-quarter  of  lamb 

135 

of  ham 

221 

of  lamb  aux  points  d’asperges 

137 

of  mushrooms 

. ib. 

of  mutton 

129 

of  oysters 

. ib. 

Fowl,  blanched 

121 

of  pimento  . 

335 

boiled .... 

155 

Everlasting  syllabub 

302 

boned,  for  fricassees,  cur- 

Extract of  beef  . 

110 

ries,  4c. 

151 

Eye  flies  . 

. 455 

boned,  without  opening 

150 

braised  roast  . 

156 

Falsa  shrub,  to  grow 

. 553 

country  captain 

167 

Farm-yard : — 

croquettes  of  . 

157 

buffaloes 

494 

croquettes  of  veal  and 

126 

calves 

493 

curry  .... 

392 

cows  . 

491 

cutlets 

126 

goats  . 

495 

dressed  cold  . 

160 

pigs  . 

. 497 

fricassee  of  . 

156 

rabbits 

499 

guinea 

150 

sheep 

496 

minced 

153 

Fawns 

. 177 

pea  .... 

181 

Fennel 

198 

pulled .... 

155 

to  grow 

527 

rissoles  of 

157 

Fig  jam  . 

. 314 

roast  .... 

154 

tree,  to  grow  . 

553 

salad  . 

159 

Fillet  of  beef,  braised 

. 1 1 1 

stew,  Burdwan 

166 

of  pheasants  . 

182 

stuffing  for  . 

50 

of  sole 

69 

Turkish  . . 

156 

of  veal,  roasted 

120 

wild,  marinade  for 

186 

Fish,  remarks  on  . 

. 55 

with  oysters  . 

158 

acidulated  sauce  for 

65 

Frauchipan 

263 
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Page 

Page 

Freezing  mixtures  xvith  ice  or  snow  345 

Fruit-trees,&c. : — 

557 

mixture  without  ice 

344 

jamoon  , 

* 

French  beans,  boiled 

193 

karay  pauk  . 

• 

ib. 

beans,  to  grow 

t 

. 522 

kumruck 

ib. 

pancakes 

. 272 

kurunder 

» 

ib. 

pap  . 

• 

306 

leichee  . 

I 

ib. 

polish  . 

. 444 

lemon.  , 

« 

ib. 

plums  to  preserve 

. 316 

lime,  sweet  . 

I 

558 

side-dish,  beef  or  veal 

186 

loquat  . 

• 

ib. 

Friar’s  chicken 

. 165 

mango  . 

( 

ib. 

Fricandellans 

138 

mangosteen  . 

• 

560 

Fricassees,  boned  fowls  for 

. 151 

mulberry 

l 

561 

lamb’s  secrets 

. 139 

nutmeg  . 

* 

ib. 

of  chickens  . 

164 

olive  . . 

• 

562 

of  fowl 

. 156 

orange 

t 

563 

Fried  artichokes  . 

189 

paneola  plum. 

• 

ib. 

bacon  . 

. 146 

papaw 

• 

ib. 

beef  kidneys  . 

. 110 

peach . 

* 

564 

beefsteak 

108 

pear  . 

• 

565 

bread-crumbs 

, 167 

pine-apple 

» 

ib. 

breast  of  lamb 

137 

pistachio 

• 

506 

cold  chicken  . 

165 

plantain 

» 

567 

eels  . 

60 

pomegranate  . 

• 

ib. 

eggs  . 

. 162 

pumplenose  . 

• 

568 

liver  and  bacon 

125 

quince 

( 

ib. 

mutton  chops  in  potato  batter  131 
oysters  . . . 74 

raspberry 
red  sorrel 

I 

t 

ib. 

ib. 

parsley 

. 201 

rose-apple 

569 

pork  chops 

141 

salep 

ib. 

potatoes 

. 202 

sapota 

• 

570 

sheep’s  brains 

. 133 

soursop 

• 

ib. 

Fritters,  apple 

273 

star-apple 

569 

apricot 

. ib. 

strawberry  . • 

570 

lemon  or  orange 

, ib. 

tamarind 

. 

572 

pine-apple  . 

272 

walnut 

ib. 

Fruit-trees,  <kc.  : — 
alligator  pear 

wampee 

ib. 

. 547 

Fruits  in  jelly 

t 

309 

almond,  Persian 

. ib. 

Frying,  remarks  on 
Furmety  . 

• 

80 

apple  . 

. 548 

• 

303 

apricot 

. 549 

Furniture,  polish  for 

445 

berberry  . 

. ib. 

Fustian,  rum 

• 

336 

bhere  . 

550 

bilimbi  . 

, ib. 

Gallimaufry,  Welsh 

« 

220 

blackberry 

. ib. 

Game,  general  directions 

for 

149 

bread-fruit 

551 

hashed 

t 

159 

bullock’s  heart 

. ib. 

ragout  of 

• 

186 

Cape  gooseberry 

. ib. 

salmi  of 

• 

ib. 

cashew-nut  . 

. 552 

sauce  for 

100 

cherry 

553 

timbale  of 

175 

cocoa-nut 

. ib. 

Garden,  kitchen.  See  Kitchen  garden. 

falsa  . 

, ib. 

Garlic 

• 

197 

fig  • 

, ib. 

sauce . 

• 

92 

grape  . 

. 554 

to  grow 

527 

guava. 

. 556 

vinegar 

i 

234 

hog  plum 

. ib. 

Genoese  sauce 

• 

88 

horse-radish  . 

. ib. 

sauce  for  stewed  fish 

« 

89 
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German  polish 

Page  I 
446 

sauce  for  salad 

98 

Ghee  . . 

17 

Gherkins,  pickled. 

227 

Giblet  pie,  goose  . 

169 

soup  . . . 

26 

stew,  duck,  . 

172 

Gigot  a Tail  . . 

130 

Ginger  beer  . . . 

331 

drops  . ..  . 

325 

green,  and  tamarind  chutney 

238 

green,  preserve 

316 

green,  to  pickle 

227 

ice-cream 

350 

syrup  . 

325 

Gingerbread 

288 

cake  . 

ib. 

nuts  . 

289 

parliament 

288 

Glass,  ta  clean 

445 

Glazed  beef  bones 

111 

Glossary  of  native  terms  . 

24,  439 

Glue,  how  to  make 

450 

Goats,  to  rear 

495 

Gobbits,  beef 

115 

Golden  water 

339 

Good  Friday  cake 

278 

Goose,  apple  sauce  for 

86 

boiled,  with  onion  sauce 
giblet  pie  . 

168 

169 

mock  . 

168 

pie,  Yorkshire 

169 

relish  for 

168 

roasted 

ib, 

sauce  . 

95 

stuffing 

50 

wild  . 

184 

Gourd  or  vegetable  marrow 

198 

Grape,  raspberry,  and  currant  jell)"  310 

to  grow 

554 

water  ice 

353 

Gravy  and  stuffing  for  duck 

170 

brown  onion  . 

84 

clarified 

100 

for  boiled  meat 

101 

for  roast  meat 

100 

savoury  , 

90 

soup,  clear,  . 

36 

Grease  spots,  to  efface  from  silks 

447 

Green  ginger  and  tamarind  chut 

ney . 

238 

ginger  pickle 

227 

ginger  preserve 

816 

peas,  boiled  . 

206 

pea,  purcfe  of 

205 

peas  soup 

37 

Green  peas,  stewed 

Page 
206,  207 

peas,  to  preserve 

208 

peas,  with  buttered  eggs 

207 

petit  pois  a la  pay  sauce 

92 

Grilled  beefsteak  . 

107 

chicken 

163 

mushrooms  . 

200 

shoulder  of  lamb 

138 

Grills,  sauce  for  . 

99 

Gruel,  oatmeal 

307 

Guava  jelly 

311 

tree,  to  grow . 

556 

Guinea-fowl 

150 

Guinea-worm,  cure  for  . 

464 

Haggis,  oatmeal  . 

271 

sheep’s 

134 

Hair,  bandoline  for  the  . 

455 

jet  black  dye  for 

457 

to  restore 

456 

Ham,  baked 

144 

Ham,  boiled 

ib. 

broiled 

ib. 

pasty  . 

ib. 

potted. 

145 

chicken  patties  with  . 

166 

essence  of 

221 

mutton 

134 

Hamburg  beef 

114 

Hare,  boned 

152 

jugged 

178 

roasted 

ib. 

sauce  for 

98 

soup  . 

37 

stuffing  for 

49 

Harness,  jet  polish  for  . 

444 

Haricot  of  beef 

112 

of  mutton 

129 

white  sauce  for 

130 

Hashed  calf’s  head 

122 

dressed  duck  . 

172 

game  . 

159 

mutton 

130 

venison 

179 

Hasty-baked  pudding 

262 

Haunch  of  mutton 

128 

Herbs,  sweet,  to  dry 
Hog  plum  tree 

52 

556 

Horse.  See  Stable. 
Horse  radish  sauce 

84.  S6 

tree 

528,  556 

Hotch-potch,  lamb  or  mutton 

138 

Hunter’s  beef 

112 

Ice,  freezing  mixtures  with 

345 

freezing  mixtures  without 

344 
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Page 

Page 

Ices,  for  cooling  wines, 

&c. 

355 

Jam,  peach,  with  green  mangoes 

313 

how  to  make  . 

, , 

316 

raspberry 

314 

Ices 

# , 

319 

red  tamarind  . 

315 

colouring  for  . 

309, 

319 

Jamoon  jelly  . 

311 

cream : 

tree 

• 

557 

apricot 

349 

Jelly,  arrowroot  • 

• 

303 

chocolate  . 

352 

calf’s-feet 

• 

308 

coffee 

351 

colouring  for  , 

309 

Italian 

ib. 

fruits  in 

ib. 

ginger 

350 

grape,  raspberry,  and  currant 

310 

lemon 

ib. 

guava 

t 

311 

maraschino 

352 

invalid  , 

312 

noyeau 

ib. 

jamoon 

• 

311 

orange 

350 

kurunder 

t 

319 

pine-apple  . 

351 

lemon  or  orange 

310 

pistachio  . 

352 

mango 

318 

raspberry  . 

350 

maraschino  . 

310 

ratafia 

351 

oseille  or  roselle 

318 

strawberry  . 

349 

sheep’s-feet  . 

309 

tea  . 

352 

tapioca 

312 

vanilla 

. 350, 

354 

Jerusalem  artichokes 

190 

water : — 

artichoke  soup 

28 

cherry  . 

354 

artichokes,  to  grow 

528 

currant  . 

ib. 

Jet  black  dye  for  the  hair 

457 

grape 

353 

polish  "for  boots,  harness, 

&c. 

444 

lemon  or  lime 

ib. 

Jugged  hare 

• 

178 

orange 

ib. 

Julep,  mint 

* 

336 

vanilla 

354 

Junket,  Devonshire 

t 

20, 

302 

Icing  for  tarts 

253 

for  cakes  . 

254 

Karay  pauk  tree  . 

• 

« 

557 

Imitation  crab 

218 

Kelly’s  sauce 

• 

• 

96 

lobster 

ib. 

Khubabs  . 

363 

oyster  soup  . 

31 

byhezah 

379 

Indian  coratch 

232 

darahee  , 

375 

leaven 

434 

Hossainee 

• 

386 

ram  akin 

224 

khaginah  . 

• 

383 

Ingredients  for  curries  387,  388,  437, 

438 

klianz  , 

* 

380 

Ink,  Dr.  Traill’s  indelible  and  un- 

kheemah 

385 

changeable  . 

, . 

448 

khutaee 

384 

from  tables,  to  remove 

446 

lcooflee 

379 

marking 

• , 

448 

koofthay  shamy 

378 

native  marking 

. 

419 

korekah 

386 

Insects,  to  preserve  carpets  from  . 

450 

mahee  shamy 

377 

to  preserve  cloths  from 

447 

moorghee  . 

383 

Invalid  jelly 

312 

moorug  , 

385 

Italian  beefsteak  . 

no 

myhee 

379, 

381 

brown  sauce  , 

90 

my  bee  goostliie 

381 

cream  , 

299, 

300 

puksund 

384 

ice  cream 

351 

saduh  . 

385 

rennet  , 

19 

shanah 

383 

white  sauce  . 

89 

thickah  . 

378 

thickah  mahee 

376 

Jam,  apricot 

313 

thoorahee 

382 

%.  • 

314 

thulavee 

377 

oseille  or  roselle 

318 

Kid  pie  , 

139 

peach  , 

312 

pullow 

419, 

420 

584 
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Kid,  rennet  of 
Kidneys,  beef,  fried 

I 

'Page 

18 

Kitchen  garden : — 

Page 

110 

rosemary  , , . 

535 

broiled 

133 

sage  .... 

ib. 

mutton,  with  champag 

ne 

132 

scorzenora  , . 

536 

stewed 

• 

110 

shallot.  . . . 

ib. 

veal 

• 

126 

spinach  . , 

ib. 

Kitchen  garden.*  . 

f 

511 

texture  of  soils  . 

512 

artichoke  . 

• 

519 

thyme  . , 

536 

asparagus  . 

e 

520 

tomato  . . 

529 

basil  . 

• 

521 

transplanting . , 

515 

beans  . . 

• 

ib. 

turnips 

536 

beet-root 

• 

522 

vegetable  marrow 

537 

borecole  . 

523 

water  .... 

516 

broccoli 

ib. 

water-cress  . 

537 

cabbage  . 

ib. 

wintering 

513 

capsicum  . 

524 

worms 

ib. 

cardoon 

525 

Kitcherie  .... 

411 

carrots 

• 

524 

doepeaza 

409 

cauliflower  , 

• 

525 

fish 

412 

celery  . 

• 

526 

pullow 

420 

chives . 

ib. 

Knuckle  of  veal  . . 

121 

cress  . 

ib. 

Kumruck  tree 

557 

cucumbers 

527 

Kurunder  jelly  . 

319 

destroying  white-ants 

517 

bush  .... 

557 

destroying  insects  on 
tables,  &c.  . 

vege- 

518 

Ladies’  fingers 

279 

eggs  plant 

t 

527 

Lamb,  breast,  fried 

137 

endive 

• 

ib. 

breast,  stewed,  with  cucum- 

fennel 

ib. 

bars 

136 

garlic  . 

ib. 

breast,  with  green  peas  and 

horse-radish  . 

528 

brown  sauce 

ib. 

Jerusalem  artichoke 

• 

ib. 

breast,  with  peas  and  white 

leeks  . 

ib. 

sauce 

137 

lemon  grass  . 

• 

ib. 

fore-quarter  of 

135 

lettuce  • 

• 

529 

fore-quarter  aux  points  d’as- 

liquid  manure 

• 

515 

perges 

137 

marjoram  . 

529 

fricandellans  . 

138 

melon  . 

ib. 

hotch-potch  . 

ib. 

mint  . 

530 

leg,  a la  Palestine 

137 

morel  . 

ib. 

leg,  boiled 

135 

mushroom  . 

ib. 

leg,  roasted  . 

ib. 

mustard 

• 

ib. 

pie  .... 

139 

nasturtium 

• 

ib. 

saddle,  aux  petits  pois 

135 

nolecole  . 

• 

531 

secrets,  fricasseed 

139 

onions  . 

ib. 

shoulder,  a la  polonaise 

136 

orache  . 

ib. 

shoulder,  boned 
shoulder,  grilled 

152 

parsley 

ib. 

138 

parsnips 

• 

ib. 

sweetbreads  . 

139 

peas  . 

• 

632 

sweetbreads  h la  dreux 

138 

potatoes 

• 

633 

Lamps,  Argand  . 

440 

preparing  ground 

518 

Clark’s 

442 

pumpkin 

535 

how  to  clean  . 

441 

purslane  . 

ib. 

Lard,  to  purify  . 

Larding  .... 

243 

radish . , 

ib. 

163 

* For  cultivation  of  native  vegetables,  see  page  537  etseq. 
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Leather,  to  preserve 

Page 

449 

Leaven,  Indian 

434 

Leek  soup . 

40 

to  grow 

528 

Leg  of  lamb  h,  la  Palestine 

137 

of  lamb,  boiled 

135 

of  lamb,  roasted 

ib. 

of  mutton 

129 

of  mutton,  boned 

151 

of  mutton,  with  garlic 

130 

I.eichee  tree 

55 1 

Lemon  and  liver  sauce  . 

97 

and  orange  pulls  . 

252 

artificial  acid  of 

232 

cheese-cakes  . 

253 

cream. 

297,  298,  340 

drops  . 

326 

fritters 

273 

grass  . 

528 

ice-cream 

350 

jelly  . 

310 

marmalade  . 

316 

peel  . 

222 

peel  syrup 

325 

pickle. 

228 

pudding 

261 

suet  pudding . 

262 

sauce  for  boiled  fowl . 

92 

sponge-cake  . 

286 

syrup  . 

325 

tree,  to  grow  . 

557 

water  ice 

353 

whey  . 

306 

Lettuce,  to  grow  . 

529 

Liaison  sauce 

91 

Light  paste 

244 

Lime  pickle 

228 

shrub 

333 

trees,  sweet  . 

558 

water . * 

464 

water  ice 

353 

Liqueurs,  &c. 

328 

Liquor,  pot 

53 

Liquid  pounce 

448 

Lip  salve  . 

458 

Liver  and  bacon  fried 

125 

and  lemon  sauce 

97 

and  parsley  sauce 

93 

khubab,  with  oysters 

r>r  cray- 

fish  . 

158 

sauce  for  fish  . 

96 

Lobster,  boiled 

63 

buttered 

64 

curry  . 

391 

cutlets 

64 

imitation 

218 

Lobster,  potted  . 

Page 

217 

salad  . 

. 66,  217 

sauce  . 

87 

soup  . 

39 

Loin  of  pork  it  la  Bourgingnote 

141 

of  veal 

120 

of  veal  a la  purde  de  celeri 

121 

of  veal  aux  petits  pois 

120 

Loquat  tree 

558 

Love-apple  cakes  for  stews,  &c. 

198 

catsup 

ib. 

sauce  . 

, 

88 

to  grow 

529 

Macaroni  and  cheese 

225 

paste  . 

248 

pudding 

263 

soup  . 

39 

Macaroons,  sweet 

282 

Madeira  custard  . 

296 

Maintenon  cutlets,  mutton 

131 

Mango  chutnej',  dried 

237 

chutney,  sweet 

239 

dried  . 

230 

fool  . 

297 

jelly  . 

318 

pickle 

230 

pickle  in  oil  . 

229 

sauce  . 

240 

tart  . 

249 

to  preserve  . 

318 

tree,  to  grow  . 
Mangosteen  tree  . 

558 

560 

Maraschino  ice-cream 

352 

jelly  . 

310 

Marble,  cement  for  . 

443 

Marinade  for  wild  fowl  . 

186 

Marking  ink 

448 

ink,  native 

449 

Marjoram,  to  grow 
Marmalade,  apricot 

529 

314 

orange  chips,  lemon,  or  pulped 

316 

quince 

314 

Marrow  pudding  . 

263 

toast  . 

225 

Marrow-bones,  boiled 

117 

Mashed  carrots  . 

261 

potatoes 

204 

vegetables 

210 

Mazagong  bean  h la  poulette 

193 

Mead,  barley 

329 

Meagre  soup 

42 

Meat  pie,  paste  for  . 

247 

puffs  . 

270 

Melons,  to  grow  . 

529 

Melted  butter 

102 

586 
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Page 

Milk,  arrowroot  . . . 303 

biscuit  . . . 291 

lemonade  . . . 329 

of  roses  . . . 457 

punch  . . . 329 

tapioca  . . , 312 

whey,  clarified  . . 306 

Minced  collops  of  beef  . . 115 

eggs  . . . .163 

fowl  . . . .158 

meat  ....  255 

meat  for  pies  . . ib. 

meat  pudding  . . 263 

veal  . . . .125 

Mint  julep  . . . 336 

plant,  to  grow  . . 530 

sauce  ...  92 

Miscellaneous  receipts  . . 440 

Mock  goose  . . .168 

oyster  sauce  ...  93 

turtle,  forcemeat  for . . 49 

turtle  pie  . . 248 

turtle  soup  . . .32 

Morels  . . . 199, 530 

sauce  ....  93 

Mosquito  bites,  remedy  for  . 463 

Mug  or  tankard,  cool  . . 332 

Mulberry  tree  . . . 561 

Mulligatawney  soup  . . 40 

pea-fowl  ...  41 

murrell,  baked  . . 66 

Mushrooms  . . ,199 

brown  puree  of  . . ib. 

devilled  . . . 225 

essence  of  . ,221 

grilled  . . , 200 

omelette  . . . ib. 

powder  . , . ib. 

sauce  ....  93 

stewed  . . .200 

to  choose  . . . ib. 

to  distinguish  wholesome  . 530 

to  pickle  . . .231 

white  puree  of  . .199 

Muslin  dresses,  coloured,  to  wash  460 
Mustard,  to  make  . . 102 

oil  ...  ib. 

to  grow  . . . 530 

Mutter  or  split  peas  soup  . 44 

Mutton,  hints  on  selection  of  . 128 

boned  leg  of  . . . 151 

boned  shoulder  of  . . 152 

broth  ...  54 

chops,  broiled  . . 131 

chops,  fried  . . 132 

chops,  fried  in  potato  batter  . 131 


Mutton,  cutlets  . 

Page 

126 

cutlets,  a la  Maintennn 
fore-quarter  or  shoulder 

131 

129 

gigot  a l’ail  . 

130 

ham  . 

134 

liarricot 

129 

hashed 

130 

haunch 

128 

kidneys,  broiled 

133 

kidney,  with  champagne 

132 

leg  . 

129 

saddle 

128 

shoulder,  a la  polonaise 

136 

squab  pie 

133 

Nasturtium  seed,  to  pickle 

231 

plant,  to  grow 

530 

Native  cakes,  &c. 

433 

bakr  khani  , 

435 

chupatees 

437 

kummah  a kassah 

433 

nuan  a bah  kummach. 

ib. 

nauna  sheer  mhal 

434 

opas  . 

436 

paupuds 

ib. 

terms,  glossary  of  . 

24,  439 

vegetables,  roots,  &c. 

537 

Neck  of  pork  a la  JBourgingnote 

141 

of  veal  . 

121 

Negus,  wine  . . 

329 

Net,  to  wash 

460 

Newcastle  pudding 

264 

Newmarket  pudding 

ib. 

Nolecole,  to  grow 

531 

Norfolk  dumplings  . 

270 

Noyeau  cordial 

338 

ice-cream 

352 

Nutmeg  tree,  to  grow 

561 

Nuts  and  almonds  in  caramel 

254 

gingerbread  . 

289 

Oatmeal  gruel 

307 

haggis 

271 

Oil,  castor,  to  make 

465 

cocoa-nut,  to  purify  . 

465 

drying,  for  paint,  ic. 

449 

Ointment  for  dressing  burns 

464 

Olive  tree . 

562 

Olives,  beef  . . 

115 

sandwiches  . 

219 

veal  . 

124 

Omelette  aux  rognons 

222 

auxjambon,  petites  . 

223 

plain  . 

222 

souffle 

223 

sweet  . . 

222 

INDEX. 
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Onions,  boiled  . 1 

Page 

201 

gravy,  brown 

84 

pickle  , , 

231 

sauce  . 

94,  95 

sauce,  white  . . 

94 

soup  . 

43 

to  grow 

531 

Orache,  to  grow  . . 

ib. 

Orange  and  lemon  puffs  . 

252 

chips  . • • 

317 

cream . 

297 

custard  > • 

ib. 

fritters 

273 

ice-cream  . . 

350 

jelly 

310 

marmalade 

316 

peel  candied  . 

317 

peel  syrup 

325 

pudding 

262 

shrub  . . . 

333 

tart  . . . 

250 

water  ice. 

353 

Orgeat,  or  almond  drink  . 

328 

Oriental  cookery  . 

359 

Ortolans  . 

180 

Oseille  or  roselle  jam  or  jelly 

318 

Ox-cheek,  stewed 

117 

Ox-feet,  to  dress  . 

116 

Ox-tail  soup 

43 

Oyster  aiguilletes  aux  huitres 

73 

cutlets 

71 

essence  of 

221 

forcemeat,  for  stuffing  turkey 

72 

fried  . 

74 

mock  . 

93 

rissoles  anx  huitres  . 

72 

sauce  . 

94 

patties 

70 

petits  vol-au-vents  aux  huitres  71 

pickled 

75 

powder 

ib. 

scolloped 

70 

soup 

43 

soup,  imitation 
stewed  in  brown  sauce 

31 

94 

Paint,  drying  oil  for  . 

449 

Palates,  beef 

110 

Panada  . , , 

271 

l'ancakes,  French 
plain 

272 

271 

Paneola  plum  tree 

663 

Pap  for  children  . 

306 

French 

ib. 

l’apaw  tree  , . 

663 

Page 

Parliament  gingerbread 

288 

Parsley  and  liver  sauce 

• 

93 

fried  . 

• 

201 

sauce  . 

• 

93 

to  grow 

• 

531 

to  preserve  . 

• 

201 

Parsnips  . 

• 

202 

to  grow 

• 

531 

Partridges,  remarks  on 

180 

h la  crapandine 

181 

roast  . 

180 

Paste,  almond 

293 

beef  suet  for  puff 

244 

brioche 

• 

275 

cheese-cake  . 

t 

247 

common 

• 

244 

confectioner’s 

• 

246 

crisp  . 

« 

247 

fine  tart 

• 

244 

for  a large  pie  or  pasty 

245 

for  boiled  puddings 

246 

for  meat  or  savoury  pies 

247 

for  patties 

• 

ib. 

for  standing  pie 

• 

246 

for  stringing  over  tartlets 

245 

for  tarts 

ib. 

for  tartlets 

ib. 

light  . 

244 

macaroni 

248 

_ puff  . 

245 

short  crust 

244.  247 

Pastry,  observations  on  making 

242 

paste  for 

242 

Pasty,  crust  for  . 

185 

ham  . 

• 

144 

, venison 

* 

185 

Patds,  petits,  of  sorts 

• 

73 

Patties,  chicken,  with  ham 

166 

oyster 

70 

paste  for 

• 

247 

Peach  cheese  , 

• 

313 

jam  . 

• 

312 

jam,  with  green  mai 

gies 

313 

liqueur 

334 

tree,  to  grow  . 

• 

564 

Pea-fowi,  roast  . 

• 

181 

Pear  tree,  to  grow 

565 

tree,  alligator 

547 

Peas  and  bacon 

t 

147 

boiled. 

• 

206 

chicken  in 

• 

165 

green,  purde  of 

• 

205 

pudding 

• 

264 

soup  . 

♦ 

37 

stewed 

206,  207 

to  preserve 

208 

588 
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Peas,  with  buttered  eggs 
Peel  candied,  orange  . 
lemon 

pumplenose  . 

Pencil  drawings,  to  varnish 
Pepper,  black  and  white, 
water  . 

Peppermint  drops 
Petits  bouchdes 

a la  pure'e  de  gibier  . 
a la  puree  de  volaille 
de  gibier  . , 

pates  of  sorts 
vol-au-vents  aux  huitres 
Petit  toes  . 

Pheasants,  remarks  on 
fillets  of 
roasted 

Pickle,  bamboo 

beet-root  . . 

cabbage 
cauliflower 
cocoa-nut  cabbage 
for  beef,  ham,  or  tongue 
for  small  fish 
* gherkins 
green  ginger  . 
in  brine 
lemon 
lime  . 
mango 

mango,  in  oil  . 
mushroom 
nasturtium  seed 
onion  . 

Pickled  pork,  to  boil  a leg  of 
Pickling-salt 
Pie,  boned  fowl  for 
chicken 
eel 
fish 

goose  giblet  , 
kid  or  lamb  . 
minced  meat  for 
mock  turtle  . 
paste  for  . 
paste  for  standing 
pigeon 

pork  . . , 

quail  . 
salt- fish 
squab,  mutton 
Yorkshire  goose 
Pig,  rennet  of 
roasted 
scalded 


Page 


Pig,  sucking,  baked  . , 142 

to  rear  . . . 497 

Pigeon,  boiled  . . . 173 

cutlets  a la  mardchale  . ib. 

pie  . . . .174 

roasted  . . .173 

stewed  . . . ib. 

Pills,  cholera  . . . 468 

Pimento,  essence  and  tincture  of.  335 

Pine-apple  cardinal  . . 334 

cream  ....  351 

fritters  . . . 272 

plant,  to  grow  . . 565 

water  ice  . . 353 

Pink  dye  for  silk  stockings  . 458 

Pistachio  ice-cream  . . 352 

nut  tree  . . . 5C6 

Plain  dinner  chutney  . . 240 

Plantain  chutney,  green  . . 237 

pudding  . . . 267 

to  grow  . . . 567 

Plate,  to  clean  . . . 446 

Plovers  ....  182 

Plum  buns  . . . 285 

cake  ....  279 

preserve,  French  . . 316 

pudding  . . . 265 

pudding,  light  . . ib. 

tree,  common,  to  grow  . 567 

Pointes  d’asperges  en  petits  pois.  191 

Polish  for  furniture  . . 445 

French  . . . 444 

German  . . . 446 

jet,  for  boots,  harness,  &c.  . 444 

Pomade  ....  457 

Pomegranate  tree  . . 567 

Pork  chops  . . .141 

loin  or  neck  of,  a la  Bourging- 
note  . . . 141 

pie  ....  249 

relish  for  . .168 

roast  ....  140 

roast,  apple  sauce  for  . 86 

to  boil  a leg  of  pickled  . 140 

to  pickle  . . . 141 

Porphyry,  cement  for  . . 443 

Portugal  cake  . . . 286 

Posset,  ale  ...  303 

sack  ....  333 

Potatoes,  h la  maitre  d’hotel  . 205 

balls  . . . ,204 

boiled  . . . 202 

fried  ....  ib. 

mashed  . . . 204 

new  ....  203 

new,  boiled  . . . ib. 


Page 

207 

317 

222 

317 

449 

233 

412 

326 

73 

74 

ib. 

ib. 

73 

71 

147 

181 

182 

181 

226 

ib. 

ib. 

227 

ib. 

118 

56 

227 

ib. 

118 

228 

228 

230 

229 

231 

231 

ib. 

140 

118 

151 

165 

61 

58 

169 

139 

255 

248 

245 

246 

174 

249 

183 

65 

133 

169 

18 

142 

141 
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Potatoes,  puree  de  pomme 

de 

Page 

terre 

• 

205 

scollops  . . 

• 

203 

snow  . . 

• 

204 

soup  . . , 

« 

44 

sweet,  souffles  . 

305 

to  grow  . . 

• 

533 

Pot  liquor  , . 

• 

53 

top  , . 

•» 

ib. 

Potted  beef  . . 

• 

113 

calf’s  head  . . 

• 

124 

cow-heel  . . 

116 

ham  or  tongue 

• 

145 

lobster  or  crab 

• 

217 

meat  . . , 

218 

prawns 

68 

Poultry,  general  directions  for 

149 

ducks  . 

507 

fowls  . 

500 

geese  . . 

507 

guinea-fowl  . , 

506 

legs  of,  devilled  . 

214 

pea-fowl 

509 

pigeons 

507 

ragout  of 

186 

timbale  of 

• 

175 

to  remove  ticks  from 

• 

454 

turkeys 

504 

Pounce,  liquid 

448 

method  of  using  with  ink 

448 

Pound  cake 

280 

Powder,  anchovy  . 

211 

biscuit  . , 

292 

salep  missirie 

« 

323 

tooth  . 

• 

458 

Prawn  ballachong 

• 

214 

dressed  . . 

08 

potted 

ib. 

soup  , 

46 

Prune  tart 

251 

Pruning  . . , 

518 

Prussian  soup 

20 

Pudding,  almond  rice  cup 

257 

apple  . 

ib. 

apricot 

258 

arrowroot 

ib. 

batter . . . 

258 

259 

biscuit 

259 

Bombay 

ib. 

bread  . . . 

260 

bread  and  butter 

ib. 

brown  bread  , 

259 

cabinet 

260 

carrot . , 

261 

cocoa-nut 

262 

custard  . , 

261 

Pudding,  hasty-baked 

• 

• 

Page 

262 

lemon  . 

• 

• 

261 

lemon  or  orange 

• 

• 

262 

lemon  suet 

• 

• 

ib. 

macaroni  , 

• 

• 

263 

marrow  , 

• 

• 

ib. 

minced  meat  . 

• 

• 

ib. 

Newmarket  . 

• 

• 

264 

Newcastle 

• 

• 

ib. 

paste  for  boiled 

« 

• 

246 

peas  . . 

• 

• 

264 

plantain 

• 

• 

267 

plum  . 

• 

• 

265 

plum,  light  . 

• 

• 

ib. 

rhubarb  , 

• 

• 

267 

rice  . , 

t 

• 

266 

rice,  baked 

t 

« 

ib. 

rice,  boiled 

•* 

* 

ib. 

rice,  for  children 

• 

• 

ib. 

rice,  ground  . 

4 

267 

rue,  with  dry  currants 

266 

sago  . 

• 

268 

sauce  . 

• 

96 

tapioca  , 

• 

268 

transparent  , 

ib. 

wine  . 

• 

269 

Yorkshire  , 

t 

ib. 

Pugs,  almond 

» 

251 

curd  . , 

( 

252 

meat  . 

• 

270 

of  quails,  &c.  . 

« 

183 

orange  and  lemon 

• 

252 

paste  . 

• 

• 

245 

paste,  beef  suet  for 

• 

• 

244 

plain  . 

• 

• 

25  L 

spiced  , 

• 

252 

Pulled  chicken 

• 

164 

fowl  or  turkey 

• 

155 

Pullows  . 

• 

360 

414 

barbawn 

» 

• 

431 

chewlawoo 

t 

• 

417 

dumnowurdee 

t 

• 

418 

gheelauee 

• 

• 

426 

imlee  . , 

• 

432 

kala 

• 

429 

khaishghee 

• 

430 

kitcherie 

• 

420 

lcookra  , 

416 

koolah  santlioon  negamuth 

428 

koondun 

« 

425 

kuddoo  , 

421 

lookmah  , 

• 

424 

raoorghabee  . 

• 

• 

415 

mulgobah 

• 

• 

423 

myliee  lowabdnr 

• 

422 

nuckodee  kooptha 

432 
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Pullows,  saur 
sherazee 
sholali 

uknee  . , 

uknee  sadah  . 
ukrudge 

ununass  . , 

whur  , 

Pulped  marmalade 
Pumpkin  soup 
to  grow 

Pumplenose  liqueur 
peel  candied  . 
tree,  to  grow  . 

Punch,  champagne 
ice 

milk  . 

Regent’s 

Pure'e  d’asperges  . 
de  pomme  de  terre 
of  carrots 
of  green  peas  . 
of  mushrooms  , 

of  turnips 
Purslane,  to  grow 
Pyramid  cream 

Quail,  roast 
pie 

puffs  . 
stuffing  for 
Queen’s  cakes 
soup  . 

Quin’s  fish  sauce  . 

Quince  marmalade 
tree 

Rabbit,  boiled 
hashed 
rissoles  of 
roast  . 

roasted  as  hare 

sauce  . <- 

smothered  in  onions,  Ac. 

timbale  of 

to  rear 

Welsh 

Radishes,  boiled  . 
to  grow 

Ragout  of  poultry,  game,  Ac. 

sauce  . 

Ramakin  . 
a la  Sefton 
Indian  , 

Raspberry  cream  . 

grape,  and  currant  jelly 


Raspberry,  ice-cream 

Page 
. 350 

jam  . 

314 

Ratafias 

. 282 

cake  . i 

• to. 

ice-cream  , , 

351 

Rats,  to  destroy’  . 

. 453 

Receipts,  miscellaneous  . 

440 

Red  cabbage,  to  stew 

194 

sorrel  plant,  to  grow  . 

568 

tamarind  jam 

. 315 

Regent’s  punch 

. 334 

Relish  for  goose  or  pork  . 

168 

Rennet,  calf,  pig,  or  kid  . 

18 

Italian 

19 

vegetable 

. to. 

Rheumatism,  remedy  for  . 

. 465 

Rhubarb  pudding  . 

267 

soup  . 

45 

tart 

251 

Ribs,  beef  . 

107 

Rice  blanc-mange 

295 

cake  . 

283 

flummery’ 

305 

native  method  of  boiling 

41  L 

pudding 

265 

pudding,  baked 

266 

pudding,  boiled 

. ib. 

pudding,  for  children, 

. ib. 

pudding,  ground 

267 

pudding,  with  drv  currants  . 266 

sauce  . 

97 

soup  . 

. 45 

Rissoles  aux  huitres 

72 

de  volaille 

164 

of  fowl 

. 157 

of  rabbit 

. 175 

Roast  calf’s  head  . 

. 122 

chicken 

163 

cod  sound 

63 

duck  . 

170 

fillet  of  veal  . 

120 

florican 

182 

fore-quarter  of  lamb  . 

135 

fowl  . 

154 

goose  . 

168 

hare  . 

178 

haunch  of  mutton 

128 

leg  of  lamb  . 

135 

loin  of  veal 

120 

ortolan  . . 

180 

partridge 

. ib. 

pea-fowl 

181 

pheasant  . 

. ib. 

1-rt 

pigeon  . 

. J 

plover 

182 

pork  . 

140 

Page 

431 

423 

430 

419 

420 

417 

428 

427 

316 

46 

535 

334 

317 

568 

333 

352 

329 

334 

190 

205 

194 

205 

199 

210 

535 

298 

182 

183 

ib. 

ib. 

278 

38 

87 

314 

568 

175 

159 

175 

174 

ib. 

97 

176 

175 

499 

220 

208 

535 

186 

97 

224 

ib. 

ib. 

300 

310 
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Roast,  quail 

Page 

182 

rabbit . 

. 174 

saddle  of  mutton  . 

128 

shoulder  of  veal 

120 

sirloin  of  beef 

109 

snipe  . 

182 

sucking-pig  . 

. 142 

teal 

. 183 

turkey 

, 154 

turkey,  capon,  or  fowl,  braised  lo6 

venison 

. 180 

woodcock 

184 

Roasting,  remarks  oil 

79 

Robert  sauce 

97 

Roes,  carp  . 

60 

Roofs,  dammer  for  cracks  in 

. 443 

Rose  cream 

339 

Rose-apple  tree 

. 569 

Roselle  jam  or  jelly 

318 

Roses,  milk  of 

457 

Round  of  beef 

107 

Roux  sauce,  brown 

91 

sauce,  white  . 

90 

Rum  fustian 

336 

Rust  out  of  steel,  to  take  , 

446 

Sack  posset 

333 

Saddle  of  lamb,  aux  petits  pois 

. 135 

of  mutton 

. 128 

Sage 

535 

Sago  pudding 

268 

soup  . 

. 45 

Salad 

209 

cray-fish 

66 

egg  . 

162 

fowl  or  chicken 

159 

German  sauce  for 

98 

lobster 

66 

raw,  Scotch  sauce  for 

98 

sauce  . 

97 

Salep  missirie  powder 

. 323 

plant  . 

. 569 

Sally  Luns,  tea-cake 

283 

Salmi,  bustard 

177 

duck  . 

171 

of  game,  meat,  <fec. 

186 

Salmon,  boiled 

67 

curry,  dressed  . 

391 

fre3h  . 

67 

fresh,  broiled  . 

. ib. 

Salt,  pickling 

118 

Salting 

. ib. 

Salt-fish  pie 

. 65 

Salve,  lip  • 

458 

Sandwiches,  anchovy 

212,  219 

common 

220 

Sandwiches,  hints  for  preparing 

Page 

219 

meat  for 

. 220 

olive  ... 

219 

shrimp 

220 

Welsh  gallimaufry  . 

. ib. 

Sangarie  . 

. 336 

Sardines  . 

68 

Sauce,  anchovy 

83 

apple  . 

. ib. 

apple,  for  goose  or  roast  pork  86 

Bechamel  . . 

. 83,  84 

brain  . 

. 85 

bread 

. ib. 

brov/n 

90 

brown  roax  . 

91 

browning  for  . 

. 85 

caper  . 

. 86 

celery 

. 91 

chervil 

. ib. 

cold  meat 

. ib. 

cucumber 

86 

dolichos  soye  . 

100 

egg  • ' 

92 

for  game.  <Szc, 

ICO 

for  grills  . . 

. 99 

for  lobsters  . 

87 

for  venison  or  hare  . 

. 98 

for  wild  ducks 

95 

garlic 

92 

Genoese 

. 88 

Genoese,  for  stewed  fish 

89 

German  salad 

98 

goose 

. 95 

green  petit  pois  a la  pay 

92 

horse  radish  . 

. 86, 84 

Italian,  brown  or  white 

. 89,90 

Kelly’s 

. 96 

lemon  and  liver 

97 

lemon,  for  boiled  fowl 

92 

liaison 

91 

liver  and  parsley 

. 93 

liver,  for  fish  . 

96 

lobster 

87 

mint  . . . 

92 

moek  oyster  . . 

93 

morel 

. ib. 

mushroom 

. ib. 

onion 

. 94,  95 

oyster 

94 

oyster,  white 

. 95 

parsley 

93 

piquante,  for  fried  fish 

87 

plain  white  . 

84 

pudding  . . 

Quin’s  fish 

. 96 

87 

rabbit  . . 

. 97 

592 
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. Page 

Sauce,  ragout  ...  97 

rice  . . • . . ib. 

Robert  . . . ib. 

salad  ....  ib. 

Scotch,  for  raw  salads  . 98 

seasoned,  lor  grills  . . 214 

sharp  ...  98 

sorrel  ...  99 

spinach  ...  98 

Tapp’s  ...  99 

tomata  ...  88 

turtle  ...  99 

white,  for  harricot  . . 130 

white  onion  ...  94 

white  roux  ...  90 

Sausages,  beef  . . .115 

beef  and  oyster  . . 116 

Bologna  . . ,147 

Savoury  pie,  paste  for  . . 247 

Savoy  biscuits  . . , 292 

Scalded  cream  . , , 13 

Scalds,  remedy  for  , . 463 

Scale  of  servants’  wages  , , 3 

Scollops,  bustard  . , . 177 

potato  . . , 203 

Scorpion,  cure  for  sting  of  , 462 

Scorzonera  in  Parmesan  cheese  . 209 

Scotch  collops  . , . 114 

sauce  for  raw  salads  . . 98 

short  bread  . , , 248 

Scouring  drops  to  remove  stains  . 447 

Seed,  nasturtium,  to  pickle  . 231 

Seed-cake  . . ,283,  286 

Semolina  sonp  . . . 46 

Servants,  remarks  on  choice  of  . 1 

scale  of  wages  of,  in  Bombay, 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Hy- 
derabad , . 3—5 

Shallot  . , . . 536 

Sharp  sauce  ...  98 

Sheep,  to  rear  . . . 496 

Sheep’s  brains,  fried  . . 133 

haggis  , . . 134 

trotters  . . . ib. 

Sheep’s  feet  jelly  . . 309 

Sheep’s  head  broth  . . 54 

soup  ....  46 

Shoes,  jet  polish  for  . . 444 

Short  cake  . . . 283 

crust  ...  244 

Short  bread,  Scotch  . . 248 

Shoulder  of  lamb,  grilled  . 138 

of  mutton  . . . 129 

of  mutton  or  lamb  h la  polo- 
naise . . • 136 

of  veal  , . • 120 


Page 

Shoulder,  of  veal,  mutton,  or 

lamb,  boned 

152 

Shrimps,  boiled  . . 

68 

potted 

69 

sandwiches 

220 

soup 

40 

Shrub,  brandy 

333 

lime  or  orange 

ib. 

Silk  stockings,  pink  dye  for 

458 

to  wash 

459 

Silks,  to  efface  stains  from 

447 

to  wash 

459 

Sippets 

167 

Sirloin,  cold,  to  dress 

115 

Skinner’s  (Col.)  chutney 

240 

Skins,  to  preserve  , 

440 

Smells,  to  destory  bad  . 

464 

Snake,  bite  of  venomous . reme 

dies  to  be  applied  , 

461 

Snipe  a la  minute  . 

182 

Snow  eggs  for  trifles,  &c. 

301 

freezing  mixtures  without 

344 

potato  . . 

204 

Soda  cake 

286 

Soles,  filleted  . 

69 

Solid  cream  . . 

299 

Sorrel  plant,  red,  to  grow 

568 

sauce  . • . 

99 

Souffles  . . . 

304 

a la  vanille  . 

304 

au  macaroni  . , 

305 

omelette  . . 

223 

sweet  potato  . 

305 

Soup,  general  directionsfor  season- 

ing,  flavouring,  4c. 

21,  24 

a la  Cressy  . 

27 

a la  Julienne  . . 

26 

almond  . 

27 

asparagus  . . 

29 

beef 

47 

beef  bouilli  . . 

30 

beef  gravy 

30 

beet-root  . . 

40 

browning  for 

85 

carrot  . 

34 

Chantilly  . . 

25 

clear  gravy  . 

36 

cock-a-leekie  . 

34 

cocoa-nut  . . 

31 

cucumber  and  pea 

34 

eel 

34.35 

eggs,  balls  for 
fish  . • 

39 

35,3$ 

fish,  force-meat  for  . 

36 

force-meat  or  farces  for 

47 

giblet  . 

26 
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Page 


Soup,  green  peas  . 

37 

hare  . 

, ib. 

imitation  oyster 

a 31 

Jerusalem  artichoke 

. 28 

leek  . . 

a 40 

lobster 

39 

macaroni  or  vermicelli 

. ib. 

meagre 

a 42 

mock  turtle  . 

. 32 

mulligatawny 

. 40,  41 

onion 

a 43 

ox- tail 

, ib. 

oyster 

a ib a 

potato 

a 44 

prawn,  cray-fish,  or  shrimp 

a 46 

Prussian  . 

• 

a 26 

Queen’s 

■ 

. 38 

rhubarb 

a 

a 45 

rice 

. ib. 

sago 

• 

, ib. 

semolina 

t 

46 

sheep’s  head  . 

• 

. ib. 

split  peas 

• 

44 

turnip 

. 45 

vegetable  marrow, 

or  green 

pumpkin 

• 

. 46 

white  . 

• 

. 28 

Spiced  puffs 

252 

Spinach 

• 

. 209 

colouring 

. 210 

sauce 

• 

. 98 

to  grow 

a 

. 536 

with  sugar 

a 

210 

Spitchcock,  eel 

61 

Sponge  biscuits 

a 

. 281 

cake 

% 

a 

. 280 

cake,  lemon  . 

• 

. 286 

Spruce  beer 

a 

. 331 

Squab  pie,  mutton 

a 

. 133 

Stable  , 

a 

. 469 

alterative  balls 

489 

Australian  horse,  treatment  of  490 

bleeding 

a 

, 478 

blistering  ointment 

a 

. 489 

bran  . 

. 476 

broken  knees . 

• 

477 

bruises 

t 

. ib. 

carrots  . 

a 

. 472 

clysters 

480 

construction  of 

. 473 

cooltie 

. 472 

cordial  balls  . 

. 488 

cough 

a 

. 485 

embrocations 

a 

. 488 

fomentations  , 

a 

. 481 

gram  , 

• 

. 472 

Stable : — 

gripes  . . • • 

grooming  . . 

horse,  remarks  on  the  . 

lam  pas  . • • 

lotions  . 

lucerne  . . • 

mange  . • < 

mashes  . . • 

physic  . • 

poultices  . . • 

purgatives  . . 

saddle-galls  . 

sore  back  . . 

splints  . . • 

thrush  . . • 

tonic  balls 

water  .... 
worm  in  the  eye  . . 

worms 

Stains  from  tables,  to  remove 
from  silk,  to  efface 
wax,  to  remove  from  cloth  . 
Steel,  to  take  rust  out  of  . 

Stewed  beef  kidneys 
beet-root 

breast  of  lamb,  with  cucum- 
bers 
cabbage 
carp  roes 
celery 
cheese 

cod  . . . 

cucumbers  . . . 

duck  . . . 

duck  giblets  * . 

eels  . 

mushrooms  . . . 

ox-cheek 

oysters  in  brown  sauce 

palates 

pigeon 

red  cabbage  . . . 

sheep’s  trotters 
vegetable  marrow 
Sting  of  scorpion,  bee,  or  wasp, 
cure  for 

Stockings,  silk,  pink  dye  for  . 
to  wash 

cotton,  to  wash  . . 

Stone,  Wilson’s  cement  for  , 

Strawberry  ice-cream  . , 

plant,  to  grow 

Stuffing  and  gravy  for  duck  . 
for  boiled  turkey  . , 

for  duck  or  goose  . . , 

B B B 2 


Page 

483 

474 
469 
482 
489 
471 

481 
ib. 

479 

482 
488 
482 

485 
ib. 

486 
488 

475 

486 

487 

446 

447 
ib, 

446 

110 

191 

136 

194 
60 

195 
216 

62 

196 

171 

172 
61 

200 

117 

94 

110 

173 
194 
134 
198 

463 

458 

459 

460 
443 
349 
570 
170 

50 

50 
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Page 

Stuffing,  for  fowl  or  turkey 

50 

Tart,  paste,  fine  . 

244 

for  hare 

49 

paste  for  , 

245 

for  quails  , 

183 

prune  .... 

251 

for  veal 

50 

Tartlets,  paste  for  . , . 

245 

ingredients  used  for  . 

51 

paste  for  stringing  oyer 

ib. 

oyster  forcemeat,  for  turkey . 

72 

Tea  .... 

320 

Suckiug-pig,  baked 

142 

beef  . 

113 

roasted  , 

ib. 

cake  . . . 280. 282 

scalded 

141 

ice-cream  . 

352 

Suet,  beef,  for  puff  paste  . 

244 

Teal,  devilled  . . 

213 

clarified 

243 

roasted 

183 

dumplings  , 

270 

Thyme,  to  grow  . 

536 

Sugar,  barley 

326 

Ticks,  to  remove  from  dogs  and 

clarified 

354 

poultry 

454 

Sweet  dishes,  &c.  . 

293 

Til  seed  chutney  . 

239 

herbs,  to  dry  . 

52 

Timbale  of  rabbits,  poultry,  or 

maccaroons  . 

282 

game 

175 

potato  souffles 

305 

Tincture  of  cinnamon 

335 

Sweetbreads,  a la  dreux  . 

138 

of  pimento 

ib. 

croquets  of 

126 

Toast,  anchovy  . . 

212 

escalopes  de  ris  de  veau  en 

marrow 

225 

caisses 

127 

Toddy  vinegar 

235 

lamb’s 

139 

Toffey  .... 

326 

Syllabubs,  everlasting 

302 

Tomata  chutney  . 

238 

plain  . 

ib. 

sauce  .... 

88 

Syrup 

324 

to  grow 

529 

capillaire  . 

ib. 

with  tamarinds 

238 

clarified 

ib. 

Tongue,  pickle  for 

118 

ginger 

325 

potted 

145 

lemon 

ib. 

Tooth  powder 

458 

orange  or  lemon  peel 

ib. 

Traill’s  (Dr.)  indelible  and  un- 

changeable ink 

448 

Tables,  to  remove  ink  or 

stains 

Transparent  pudding  . 

268 

from 

446 

Treacle  . . 

326 

Tamarind  and  green  ginger  chutney 

238 

Trees,  fruit.  See  Fruit-trees. 

chutney 

241 

wounds  in 

517 

chutney  with  tomatoes 

238 

Trifle,  plain 

300 

fish 

413 

snow  eggs  for 

301 

green,  chutney 

241 

Turkey,  aldermen  in  chains 

153 

red,  chutney  . 

237 

boiled  by  steam 

154 

red  jam 

315 

boiled,  with  celery  sauce 

153 

to  preserve  , 

ib. 

boned  without  opening 

150 

to  salt 

241 

braised  roast  . 

156 

Tankard  or  mug,  cool 

332 

pulled 

155 

Tape-worm,  cure  for 

465 

roasted 

154 

Tapioca  jelly  . . 

312 

oyster  forcemeat  for  stuffing. 

72 

in  milk 

ib. 

stuffing  for 

50 

pudding  . 

268 

stuffing  for  boiled  . 

ib. 

Tapp’s  sauce  . , 

99 

Turkish  fowl 

156 

Tarragon  vinegar  , 

235 

Turnips,  boiled 

208 

Tart,  apple 

250 

purde  of  . . 

210 

apple,  creamed 

ib. 

soup  .... 

45 

icing  for 

253 

to  grow 

536 

mango  , 

249 

Turtle,  forcemeat  for 

49 

orange  , . 

250 

mock,  pie 

248 

rhubarb  , , 

251 

sauce  for 

99 

INDEX. 
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Twelfth  cake  . 

Page 
. 284 

Tyre  . . 

. 20 

Vanilla  cream  . 

,300,  £39 

ice-cream  . 

350,  354 

water  ice  . . 

. 354 

Varnishing  pencil  drawings 

449 

Veal,  to  choose  . . 

. 120 

blanched 

121 

broth  . 

52 

collops 

124 

cotelettes  a la  sans  facon 

. 127 

croquets 

. 126 

croquets,  sweetbread  . 

. ib. 

cutlets  , . 

cutlets,  Scotch 

125,  126 

125 

escalopes  de  res  de  veau  en 

caisses 

127 

fillet,  roasted 

120 

French  side-dish  of  . 

186 

kidneys 

. 126 

knuckle 

121 

loin,  a la  pure'e  de  celeri 

. ib. 

loin,  aux  petits  pois  . 

120 

loin,  roasted  . 

. ib. 

minced 

. 125 

neck  . . . 

121 

olives  . 

. 124 

shoulder,  boned 

. 152 

shoulder,  roasted 

. 120 

stuffing  for 

50 

Vegetables,  cultivation  of.  See 

Kitchen  Garden, 
mashed 

210 

marrow 

198 

marrow  soup  . 

46 

marrow,  to  grow 
native,  cultivation  of . 

537 

ib. 

rennet 

19 

to  prepare  and  dress  . 

188 

Venison,  remarks  on 

185 

hashed  . , 

179 

pasty  . 

185 

pasty,  crust  for 

ib. 

sauce  for 

98 

Vermicelli  soup  . 

39 

Vinegar,  basil  . . 

233 

camp  . , 

ib. 

cress  . . . 

234 

cucumber 

ib. 

garlic 

ib. 

plain  . 

235 

red  or  green  chilli 

234 

tarragon  . , 

235 

toddy  . 

ib. 

white  . • , 

ib. 

Page 


Vitse,  balsamum  . . . 335 

Vocabulary  of  culinary  terms  . 356 

Vol-au-vent  ...  69 

aux  huitres  . . • 71 

Wages,  scale  of  servants’  . 3 

Wallace’s  cholera  mixture  . 466 

Walnut  tree  . . . 572 

Walnuts  for  dessert  . . 293 

Warn  pee  tree  . . .572 

Wasp,  cure  for  sting  of  . . 463 

Water,  arrowroot  . . . 303 

barley  . . . 329 

golden  . . . 339 

ices  ....  343 

ice,  cherry  . . . 354 

ice,  currant  . . . ib. 

ice,  grape  . . . 353 

ice,  lemon  or  lime  . . ib. 

ice,  orange  . . . ib. 

ice,  pine-apple  . . ib. 

ice,  vanilla  . . . 354 

Water,  lime  . . . 464 

pepper  ...  412 

souchy  ...  58 

to  purify  . . . 342 

Water-cress,  to  grow  . . 537 

Waterproof  boots  and  shoes  . 450 

Wax  stains  from  cloth,  to  remove  447 

Welsh  gallimaufry  . . 220 

rabbit  ....  ib. 

Wheat  flummery  , . . 304 

Whey  ....  305 

clarified  milk . . . 306 

lemon  ....  ib. 

white  wine  . . . ib. 

White-ants,  preservation  of  wood 

from  . . . 517 

ants,  to  destroy  . . 451 

pot  . . . 295 

roux  sauce  ...  90 

sauce  for  harricot  . . 130 

soup  ....  28 

vinegar  . . . 235 

wine  whey  . . , 306 

Wild  duck,  roasted  , . 17 1 

duck,  sauce  for  , . 95 

fowl,  marinade  for  . . 186 

goose  . . . .184 

Wilson’s  cement  for  stone  . 443 

Wine,  egg  . . , . 335 

fl'P  • . . .335 

negus  . . . .329 

pudding  . . .269 

Wood,  preservation  of,  from  white- 

ants  . , ,517 
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Woodcocks  . . . 184 

Woollen  cloths,  to  preserve  from 

insects  . . . 447 

Worm,  guinea,  cure  for  . . 464 

tape,  cure  for  . . 465 

Wounds  in  trees  . . 517 


Page 

Yeast,  substitute  for 

287 

Yellow  butter 

14 

Yorkshire  goose  pie 

169 

pudding  . . 

. 269 

Zarebrian.  See  Brianee3. 

Zests,  die.  . 
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and  One  Night.  For  the  first  time  published,  complete 
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APCAR  (J.  G.)  Barrister-at-Law. 

The  Specific  Relief  Act  (Act  I of  1877).  Edited 
by  J.  G.  Apcar,  Esq.  [In  the  Press. 

Arabic  Selections  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Calcutta  University  for  the  Entrance  Examination, 
entitled  Sullam-ul-Adah.  Edited  by  Capt.  Fuller.  8vo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  3-8. 

Arabic  Selections  for  the  First  Arts  Examination.  8vo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  2-8. 

A’AraS-i-Bozorgan,  being  an  Obituary  of  Pious  and 
Learned  Moslims  from  the  beginning  of  Islam  to  the 
middle  of  the  12th  Century  of  the  Hijrah.  Edited  in 
Persian  by  W.  N.  Lees  and  Kabir  Aldin  Ahmad. 
8vo.  Paper.  Rs.  2-8. 

Araisll-i-Mabfil ; OR,  The  Ornament  of  the  Assemblv. 
Literally  translated  from  the  Urdu  by  Capt.  M.  H. 
Court.  8vo.  Sewed.  Rs.  8. 

Araisb.-i-Mab.fil.  Printed  in  Urdu.  For  the  use  of  the 
Junior  Members  of  Her  Majesty’s  Indian  Civil  and 
Military  Services.  Fourth  edition.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  W.  Nassau  Lees,  ll.d.  8vo.  Paper. 
Rs.  6. 

ARCYDAE. 

The  Literature  of  Bengal.  Being  an  attempt  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  national  mind  in  its  various 
aspects,  as  reflected  in  the  nation’s  literature,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  With  copious  extracts. 

Re.  1. 

Articles  of  War  for  Native  Troops : Act  Y of 

1869.  Fcap.  8vo.  Stitched.  Re.  1. 

Articles  of  War  and  Mutiny  Act,  1877,  for  British 
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B.  A.  Course,  1880:  Being  the  Selections  from  Milton, 
Helps,  Burke,  and  Lamb.  Appointed  by  the  Senate. 

\_In  the  Press. 


BALDON  (S.) 

Tea  in  Assam.  A Pamphlet  on  the  Origin,  Culture, 
and  Manufacture  of  Tea  in  Assam,  with  an  Appendix — 
Rural  Life  amongst  the  Assamese.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  66. 
Rs.  2. 

BAILLIE  (Neil  B.  E.),  M.R.A.S. 

A Digest  of  Mahomedan  Law  on  the  subjects  to 
which  it  is  usually  applied  by  British  Courts  of  Justice 
in  India.  Compiled  and  translated  from  Authorities 
in  the  Original  Arabic.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Explanatory  Notes. 

Part  I,  containing'  the  Doctrines  of  the  Hanifeea  Code  of 
Jurisprudence.  Second  edition,  revised.  And  a Supplement 
on  Sale,  Loan,  and  Mortgage.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  23. 

Part  II,  containing  the  Doctrines  of  the  Imameea  Code  of 
Jurisprudence  on  the  most  important  of  the  same  subjects, 
8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  4-4. 

The  Mahomedan  Law  of  Inheritance  according 
to  Aboo  Huneefa  and  his  Followers  (the  prevailing 
sect  in  India)  from  Authorities  in  the  Original  Arabic. 
Second  edition.  8vo.  Rs.  11-6. 

The  Mahomedan  Law  of  Sale  according  to  the 
Huneefeea  Code  from  the  Futawa  Alamgeeree.  Select- 
ed and  translated.  With  an  Introduction  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  10. 

BALDWIN  (Capt.  J.  H.),  F.Z.S.,  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 

The  Large  and  Small  Game  of  Bengal  and  the 
North-Western  Provinces  of  India.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  4to.  Cloth.  Rs.  15. 

BALFOUR  (E.),  Surgeon-General,  Madras  Army.' 

The  Timrer  Trees,  Timber  and  Fancy  Woods,  as 
also  the  Forests  of  India  and  of  Eastern  and  Southern 
Asia.  Third  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  12-8. 
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Southern  Asia,  Commercial,  Industrial,  and  Scientific 
Products  of  the  Mineral,  Vegetable  and  Animal  King- 
doms, Useful  Arts,  and  Manufactures.  Second  edition. 
5 vols.  royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  50. 

Manual  for  Nurses  in  India.  Second  edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  2. 

BANER JEA  (Rev.  K.  M.) 

Dialogues  on  the  Hindu  Philosophy,  comprising 
the  Nyaya,  the  Sankhya,  the  Vedant;  to  which  is 
added  a discussion  of  the  authority  of  the  Vedas.  8vo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  5. 

The  same  freely  rendered  into  Bengali.  8vo.  Cloth. 
Rs.  3-8. 

The  Aryan  Witness  ; or,  The  Testimony  of  Aryan 
Scriptures  in  Coroboration  of  Biblical  History  and  the 
Rudiments  of  Christian  Doctrine,  including  Dissertations 
on  the  Original  Home  and  Early  Adventures  of  Iudo- 
Aryans.  8vo.  Paper,  Rs.  3-4.  Cloth,  Rs.  4. 

Bhatti  Kavya  : Poem  on  the  Actions  of  Rama.  The 
first  five  Books,  with  Notes  and  Explanations.  8vo. 
Paper.  Rs.  2. 

Kumara  Sambhava  of  Kalidasa.  With  Notes  and 
Explanation  in  English.  Third  edition,  revised.  8vo. 
Paper.  Rs.  2-8. 

Raghu  Vansa  by  Kalidasa.  With  Notes  and 
Grammatical  Explanation.  8vo.  Paper.  No.  1 (Cantos 
1-3),  Rs.  4 ; No.  2 (Cantos  4 — 9),  Rs.  2. 

The  two  parts  together,  Rs.  5. 

BARNARD  (G.),  Surgeon,  H.  M.'s  Indian  Army. 

Cholera  Maligna  is  a specific  Acute  Inflammation  of 
the  Mucous  Tissue  of  the  Small  Intestines.  8vo. 
Pamphlet.  Re  1. 
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BEAVAN  (Capt.  R.)  F.R.G.S. 

Handbook  of  the  Fresh  Water  Fishes  of  India. 
Giving  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  all  the 
Species  at  present  known,  and  intended  as  a guide  to 
Students  and  District  Officers.  Twelve  full  Plates. 
Demy  8vo.  Rs.  7-8. 

BEDDOME  (Lt.-Col.  R.  H.) 

Supplement  to  the  Ferns  of  Southern  India  and 
British  India,  containing  a Revised  List  of  all  the 
Ferns  of  India,  Ceylon,  Burniah,  and  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, and  45  Plates  of  hitherto  unfigured  species.  4to. 
Rs.  8. 

BEJUNJEE  RUTTONJEE  (Kotewal  and  Interpreter,  Bombay 
Court  of  Small  Causes). 

The  Practice  of  the  Bombay  Court  of  Small 
Causes  (being  an  Annotated  edition  of  Act  IX  of 
1850,  Presidency  Small  Cause  Court  Act).  8vo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  8. 

BELL  (C.  W.  Bowdler),  Adjutant,  6th  Lancers. 

The  Rajniti  of  Lallu  Lala.  Translated  from  the 
Braj  Bliasha.  8vo.  Stitched.  Rs.  6. 

Nazr-i-be  Nazir.  Translated  from  the  Urdu.  8vo. 
Stitched.  Rs.  4-8. 

Instructions  in  Cavalry  Drill.  Part  III. — Skir- 
mishers, Scouts,  Advance,  Rear  and  Flank  Guards,  Out- 
posts and  Patrols.  Fcap.  8vo.  Stiff  cover.  Rs.  1-12. 

BELL  (H.),  C.S.,  Legal  Remembrancer. 

The  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  as  administered 
in  Bengal  (Act  VIII  of  1869,  B.C.).  Second  edition. 
Revised  by  H.  Millett,  Barrister- at-law,  and  C.  Horace 
Reilly,  Barrister-at-law.  Cloth.  Large  8vo.  Rs.  7-8. 

BELLEW  (H.  W.) 

A Dictionary  of  the  Pukhto  or  Pukshto  Language. 
In  which  the  words  are  traced  to  their  sources  in  the 
Indian  and  Persian  Languages.  4to.  Cloth.  Rs.  21. 

A Grammar  of  the  Pukhto  or  Pukshto  Language 
on  a new  and  improved  system,  combining  brevity 
with  practical  utility,  and  including  Exercises  and 
Dialogues  intended  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the 
Colloquial.  4to.  Cloth.  Rs.  10-8. 
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Bengal  Army  Regulations.  Revised  Army  Regula- 
tions corrected  to  31st  December,  1872.  Regulations  and 
Orders  for  the  Army  of  the  Bengal  Presidency.  8vo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  4.  Interleaved  copies,  Rs.  5.  Book  of  Forms, 
Rs.  2. 

Bengal  Army  List.  The  Official  Quarterly  Army  List 
of  H.  M.’s  Forces  in  Bengal,  exhibiting  the  Rank, 
Dates  of  Commission,  and  present  Location  of  every 
Officer  in  the  Bengal  Army.  To  which  is  added  the 
latest  corrected  Civil  List.  Published  January,  April, 
July,  and  October  in  each  year.  Rs.  4 each. 

Bengal  Civil  List : Quarterly  Civil  List  for  the  Lower 

Provinces  of  Bengal.  Published  January,  April,  July, 
and  October.  Rs.  3 each. 

Bengal  Council  Acts.  Published  by  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Bengal. 

BENGAL  COUNCIL  OF  LAW  REPORTING. 

The  Bengal  Law  Reports,  containing  Privy  Council 
Decisions  on  Indian  Appeals ; Reports  of  Important 
Cases,  Civil  and  Criminal,  decided  by  the  High  Court 
in  its  Original  and  Appellate  Jurisdictions  ; Full  Bench 
Rulings  ; Rules  and  Orders  of  the  High  Court ; Board 
of  Revenue  Circular  Orders,  &c.  August  1868  to 
December  1875.  15  vols.  Half-bound.  Rs.  27-8  each. 

A Digest  of  the  above  15  vols.,  including  the  supple- 
mentary volume.  [/»  the  Press. 

For  Reports  for  1876,  see  Indian  Law  Reports. 

Full  Bench  Rulings.  Supplemental  Volume  to  the 
Bengal  Law  Reports,  from  the  institution  of  the  High 
Court  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Bengal  Law 
Reports.  (1862 — 68.)  Edited  by  L.  A.  Goodeve  and 
J.  V.  "Woodman.  Cloth.  Rs.  26. 

BENGAL  DIRECTORY. 

Thacker’s  Directory  for  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
including  Calcutta,  Bengal,  the  North-West  and  Central 
Provinces,  Punjab,  Rnjpootana,  Oudh,  British  Burmah, 
&c.  Published  annually.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  16. 

Bengal  Regulations.  The  Regulations  of  the  Ben- 
gal Code.  Edited  with  a Chronological  Table  of  Re- 
peals and  Amendments.  An  Introduction,  Notes,  and  an 
Index.  By  C.  D.  Field.  Svo.  Cloth.  Rs.  21. 
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Bengal  Obituary;  or,  A Record  to  perpetuate  the 
Memory  of  Departed  Worth,  being  a Compilation  of 
Tablets  and  Monumental  Inscriptions  from  various  parts 
of  the  Bengal  and  Agra  Presidencies  ; to  which  is  added 
Biographical  Sketches  and  Memoirs  of  such  as  have  pre- 
eminently distinguished  themselves  in  the  History  of 
British  India,  etc.,  etc.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  6. 

Bengal  Regulations.  A Selection  intended  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  Candidates  for  appointments  in  the  Judi- 
cial and  Revenue  Departments.  Compiled  from  lists 
furnished  by  the  Governments  of  India,  Bengal,  the 
North-West  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  Oudh,  and  Burmah. 
Royal  8vo.  Paper.  Rs.  8. 


contents : 


Regulations — 

1793— 1,  II,  VIII.  X,  XI.  XIV, 
XIX.  XXXVII,  XXXVIII, 
XL IV,  XL VIII,  L. 

1794—  III. 

1795— 1,  II,  LI. 

1798— 1. 

1799—  VII. 

1800—  VIII,  X. 

1801— 1. 

1803—  XXV,  XXVII. 

1804—  V.  X. 

1806— XVII. 


Regulations — 

1807—  VII. 

1808—  IV. 

1814 — XIX. 

1817—  V,  XII,  XX. 

1818—  III. 

1819— 1,  II,  VI,  VIII. 

1820— 1. 

1822— VI,  VII. 

1824—  IX. 

1825—  IX,  XI,  XX. 

1828— III,  VII. 

1833— IX. 

Subjects  of  Examination 
the  Senate  of 
for  the  Entrance  Examination. 


Bengali  Entrance  Course. 

in  the  Bengali  Language,  appointed  by 
the  Calcutta  University 
Re.  1-6. 


BENGALI  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  World’s  History.  Compiled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  E.  Lethbridge,  m.a.  Translated  into  Bengalee. 
Demy  8vo.  As.  8. 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  History  and  Geo- 
graphy of  Bengal.  For  the  Junior  Classes  in  Schools. 
By  E.  Lethbridge,  m.a.  Translated  into  Bengalee. 
Demy  8vo.  As.  8. 

A Primer  of  Chemistry.  By  H.  E.  Roscoe.  Trans- 
lated into  Bengali.  Demy  8vo.  As.  8. 
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BENGALI  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. — Contd. 

Elements  of  Euclid  : First  two  Books,  With  Notes 
and  Exercises.  Translated  into  Bengalee.  Demy  8vo. 
As.  6. 

Mensuration  for  Beginners.  With  numerous  Ex- 
amples. By  I.  Todhunter,  m.a.,  f.r.s.  Translated  into 
Bengalee.  Demy  8vo.  As.  12. 

Extracted  Chapters  from  the  Rudiments  of  Phy- 
sical Geography  for  Indian  Schools.  By  H.  F. 
Blanford.  Translated  into  Bengalee  by  Baboo  Purna 
Chandra  Datta,  for  the  Author.  As.  10. 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  History  of  India. 
By  E.  Lethbridge,  m.a.  Translated  by  Baboo  Radhika 
Prasanna  Mukerjee.  Demy  8vo.  Re.  1. 

BEVERLEY  (H.),  C.  S.,  Registrar- General  of  Assurances. 

Report  on  the  Census  of  the  Town  of  Calcutta 
taken  on  the  6th  April,  1876.  Folio.  Stiff  cover. 
Rs.  12-8. 

BHOLANATH  CHUNDER. 

Travels  of  a Hindu  to  various  parts  of  Bengal  and 
Upper  India.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  Talboys 
Wheeler.  2 vols.  small  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  12. 

BHOPAL. 

The  Taj-ul  Ikbul  Tarikh  Bhopal  ; or,  The  History 
of  Bhopal.  By  H.  H.  the  Nawab  Shahjahan,  Begum  of 
Bhopal.  Translated  by  H.  C.  Barstow,  Bengal  Civil  Ser- 
vice. With  Map.  Pp.  viii,  248.  Svo.  Stiff  cover.  Rs.  5. 

BILLING  (Archibald). 

The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Asiatic  Cholera. 
12mo.  Re.  1. 

BLAIR  (W.) 

Indian  Famines  : their  Historical,  Financial,  and 
other  Aspects.  Containing  some  Remarks  on  their  Manage- 
ment and  some  Notes  on  Preventive  and  Mitigative 
Measures.  16mo.  Cloth.  Rs.  3-2. 
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BLANFORD  (H.  F.),  F.G.S.,  Meteorological  Reporter  to  the 
Government  of  India. 

Report  on  the  Meteorology  of  India,  1875.  First 
year.  4to.,  boards,  pp.  88-298.  3 plates.  Its,  8. 

Instructions  to  Meteorological  Observers  in 
India  ; being  the  first  part  of  the  India  Meteorologist’s 
Yade  Mecum.  With  Tables  for  the  reduction  of  Meteor- 
ological Observations  in  India.  2 parts,  large  8vo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  5. 

Indian  Meteorological  Memoirs  : being  occasional 
Discussions  and  Compilations  of  Meteorological  Data 
relating  to  India  and  the  neighbouring  Countries.  Vol.  I. 
Part  I.  The  Winds  of  Calcutta,  by  H.  F.  Blanford. 
The  Meteorology  and  Climate  of  Yarkand  and  Kashgar, 

• by  Dr.  J.  Scully.  The  Diurnal  Variation  of  the  Baro- 
meter at  Simla,  by  H.  F.  Blanford.  Large  4to.  Stitched. 
Rs.  3. 

The  Rudiments  of  Physical  Geography.  For  the 
use  of  Indian  Schools.  Together  with  a Sketch  of  the 
Physical  Structure  and  Climate  of  India,  and  a Glos- 
sary of  the  Technical  Terms  employed.  Third  edition. 
16mo.  Paper.  Macmillan’s  Indian  School  Series.  2s.  6d. 

Rainfall  Tables.  Table  of  Average  Monthly  and 
Annual  Rainfall  in  Northern  India,  &c.  One  sheet.  As.  4. 

BOILEAU  (A.  H.  E.) 

Miscellaneous  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse  ; 
comprising  Journal  of  Operations  against  Blmrtpore  in 
1825-26  ; Journal  of  a Tour  through  Shekawatee  ; 
Account  of  various  Cities  in  Upper  India  ; Account  of 
a Mission  to  Bikaneer,  Jessulmeer.  With  numerous 
Dramatic  Charades,  Poems,  Tales,  &c.  8vo.  Cloth. 
Rs.  4. 

BONNERJEE  (W.  C.),  Barrister-at-law. 

The  Hindu  Wills  Act  (Act  XXI  of  1870).  With  the 
Sections  of  the  Indian  Succession  Act  (Act  X of  1865) 
made  applicable  to  the  Wills  of  Hindus,  Jainas,  Sikhs, 
and  Buddhists  printed  in  extenso  and  in  consecutive 
order.  Cloth.  Rs.  6. 
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BOWERS  (A.) 

Report  on  the  Practicability  op  re-opening  the 
Trade  Poute  between  Burmah  and  Western  China. 
With  an  Appendix.  Largo  8vo.  Stitched.  Rs.  5. 

BRANDIS  (Dietrich). 

The  Forest  Flora  of  North-West  and  Central 
India  : a Handbook  of  the  Indigenous  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  those  Countries.  Commenced  by  the  late  J.  Lindsay 
Stewart,  m.d.,  continued  and  completed  by  Dietrich 
Brandis.  Half-bound.  Royal  8vo.  Rs.  12-14.  Plates, 
4to.,  Rs.  28-12. 

BRIGGS  (Henry  George). 

The  Nizam  : His  History  and  Relations  with  the 
British  Government.  With  Portrait.  2 vols.  8vo. 
Rs.  15. 

BROWNE  (J.),  La  Martiniere,  Lucknow. 

The  Lucknow  Guide  : a Handbook  to  Objects  and 
Places  of  Interest  in  the  City  and  its  Neighbourhood. 
Stitched.  Rs.  2. 

BROOME  (A.),  General. 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Bengal  Army.  Maps 
and  Plans.  Yol.  I (all  published).  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  5. 

BROUGHTON  (L.  P.  D.),  Barrister-at-law,  Administrator- 
General  of  Bengal. 

Declaratory  Decrees,  being  an  extended  Commen- 
tary on  Section  XV,  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  8vo. 
Sewed.  Rs.  4. 

The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  being  Act  VIII  of  1S59 
and  the  Act  amending  it.  With  Notes  of  Cases,  an 
Account  of  the  Courts  of  Civil  Judicature  in  India, 
the  Charters  of  the  High  Courts,  Rules  of  Practice, 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  Rules  relating  to  Appeals  to  the 
Privy  Council,  &c.  Fourth  edition.  Edited  by  C.  J. 
Wilkinson,  b.a.,  Barrister-at-law.  Large  8vo.  Rs.  22. 

Duties  of  Magistrates.  See  Maxwell. 
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BROUGHTON  (L.  P.  D ),  Barrister-at-law,  Administrator-Gene- 
ral of  Bengal. — Continued. 

The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  Act  X or  1877. 
The  New  Act,  although  it  consolidates  and  amends  Act 
VIII  of  1859  and  the  subsequent  Acts,  and  adopts 
chiefly  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  cases  cited  in  Mr. 
Broughton’s  Commentary  and  all  the  forms  drawn  up  by 
him  and  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  later  editions, 
contains,  in  addition,  a considerable  amount  of  new  mat- 
ter, for  instance,  the  Sections  relating  to  Insolvency, 
Orders  and  Forms  adopted  from  the  English  Rules  and 
Orders  issued  under  the  Judicature  Act,  some  portions 
of  the  American  Code  relating  to  parties  to  actions,  &c. 
An  entire  revision  of  the  notes  to  the  Original  Code  is, 
therefore,  necessary.  Many  cases  decided  by  the  High 
Courts  in  India  and  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  after  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
last  edition  of  Mr.  Broughton’s  book,  bear  also  upon  the 
New  Code,  which  may  be  said  generally  to  be  an  altera- 
tion of  the  old  one  more  in  form  than  in  principle. 

There  are,  however,  some  essential  alteration  in  prin- 
ciple which  require  careful  attention. 

Mr.  Broughton  proposes  to  follow,  in  editing  the  new 
Act,  the  general  plan  of  his  former  Commentary.  The 
Appendix  will  require  much  modification,  as  most  of  the 
Acts,  &c.,  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  last  edition 
of  the  Commentary,  edited  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  have  been 
since  repealed  and  re-enacted  with  considerable  alteration. 
As  on  former  occasions,  special  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  preparation  of  a very  complete  index  to  the  matter 
contained  in  the  Code,  and  another  index  to  the  cases 
cited,  of  which  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  over  2,000. 
A separate  index  will  be  added  to  the  Appendix 

Bytal  Pacheesee ; OR,  The  Twenty-five  Tales  of  a 
Demon.  Reprinted  from  the  New  Edition  of  Eshwar 
Chandra  Vidyasagur,  in  Hindi.  Second  edition.  Rs.  3. 

Calcutta  Gazette  Selections,  showing  the  Political 
and  Social  Condition  of  the  English  in  India.  Royal  8vo. 

Vol.  I. — 1784 — 88.  By  W.  S.  Seton-Karr.  Rs.  3. 

Vol.  II. — 1789 — 97.  By  W.  S.  Seton-Karr.  Rs.  5. 

Vol.  III. — 1798 — 1805.  By  W.  S.  Seton-Karr.  Rs.  5. 

Vol.  IV. — 1806 — 16.  By  Hugh  Sandeman.  Rs.  6. 

Vol.  V. — 1816 — 23.  By  Hugh  Sandeman.  Rs.  6. 
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CALCUTTA  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR. 

Calcutta  University  Calendar,  1877-78  ; contain- 
ing the  Acts  incorporating  the  University,  and  author- 
izing it  to  grant  Degrees — Bye-Laws — Regulations  for 
all  the  Examinations,  with  lists  of  Subjects  and  Text- 
Books — The  University  List  of  Fellows,  Affiliated  Insti- 
tutions, Graduates,  &c.,  and  Papers  set  at  the  last 
Examinations  in  all  Degrees.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  5. 

Calendars  of  previous  years  available. 

CARMICHAEL-SMYTH. 

Zamindaree  Accounts.  Translated  from  the  Original. 
Together  with  a few  Explanatory  Remarks.  8vo.  Cloth. 
Rs.  5. 

CARNEGY  (P.)  Commissioner,  Rai  Bareilly. 

Kachari  Technicalities  ; or,  A Glossary  of  Terms, 
Rural,  Official,  and  General,  in  daily  use  in  the  Courts 
of  Law  and  in  illustration  of  the  Tenures,  Customs, 
Arts,  and  Manufactures  of  Hindustan.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  12. 

Catalogue  Of  Plants  Cultivated  in  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  Calcutta,  from  April,  1861,  to  September,  1864. 
8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  1-8. 

Central  Asian  Questions,  from  an  Eastern  stand 
Point.  8vo.  Stitched.  Rs.  1-8. 

Central  Provinces.  The  Gazetteer  of  tbe  Central  Pro- 
vinces of  India.  Edited  by  Charles  Grant.  Large  t>vo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  12. 

CHEVERS  (Norman),  M.D.,  Principal  of  the  Medical  College. 

A Manual  op  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India, 
including  the  Outline  of  a History  of  Crime  against  the 
Person  in  India.  Large  8vo.  Rs.  12. 

A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  the 
Disease  of  the  Heart  and  of  Aortic  Aneui  ism,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Treatment  of  those  Diseases  in 
India.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  2-8. 

CHINESE  CALENDAR. 

The  Hundred  Years’  Anglo-Chinese  Calendar,  from 
1st  January,  1776,  to  25th  January,  1876  ; together  with 
an  Appendix  containing  several  interesting  tables  and 
Extracts.  8vo.  Stitched.  Rs.  7. 
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CHINA. 

The  Marriage  of  the  Emperor  of  China  at 
Peking  on  the  16th  October,  1872.  From  the  Chinese. 
Sewed.  Re.  I. 

Circular  Orders,  Uurepealed,  of  the  High  Court 
of  Judicature  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  from  1st  July, 
1862,  to  30th  June,  1876.  Royal  8vo.,  stitched. 

Civil,  Rs.  2-8.  Criminal,  Rs.  1-4. 

CLARKE  (C.  B.),  M.A. 

Composite  Indices  descriptoe  et  secus  Genera  Ben- 
thamii  Ordinatae.  8vo.,  pp.  348,  xlvi.  Rs.  1-8. 

A Geographical  Reader  and  Companion  to  the 
Atlas.  ( Macmillan’s  Series.)  2s. 

CLARKE  (J.  E.) 

The  Uhballa  Conference.  Revised  and  reprinted 
from  the  “ Englishman.”  Small  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  3-8. 

Code  of  Civil  Procedure  (The).  Being  Act  X of 
1877.  With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  establishing  High  Courts  of  Judicature  in 
India  and  amended  Letters  Patent  for  the  High  Court, 
Bombay,  granted  in  pursuance  thereof.  Demy  8vo., 
cloth.  Rs.  3 ; interleaved,  Rs.  5.  [/See  Broughton. 

COLEBROOKE  (H.  T.) 

Law  of  Inheritance  according  to  the  Mitakshara. 
Translated  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq.  A Table  of 
Succession  ; Notes  of  Important  Decisions  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  the  superior  Courts  of  India.  Edited  by 
Baboo  Rajendro  Missry  and  Opprokash  Chunder  Mooker- 
jee.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  8. 

CONNELL  (Charles  James),  B.C.S. 

Our  Land  Revenue  Policy  in  Northern  India, 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  5. 

CONRAN  (Major  H.  M.) 

Autobiography  of  an  Indian  Officer.  8vo.  Cloth 
Rs.  3-8. 

CORY  (A.),  Lieut.-Col. 

Shadows  of  Coming  Events  ; or,  The  Eastern  Menace. 
Crown  8vo.  Rs.  3-8. 
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COURT  (Majoe  Henet). 

Araish-i-Mahfil  (The)  ; or,  The  Ornament  of  the 
Assembly.  Literally  translated  from  the  Oordoo.  8vo. 
Sewed.  Rs.  8. 

Nusr-i-Benazur  (The)  ; or,  The  Incomparable  Prose 
of  Meer  Hassen.  Literally  translated  into  English. 
8vo.  Sewed.  Rs.  5-8. 

Selections  from  the  Kulliyat  ; or,  Complete  Works 
of  Mirza  Rafi-us-Sauda  (being  the  parts  appointed  for 
the  High  Proficiency  Examination).  8vo.  Sewed.  Rs.  3. 

COWELL  (Herbert). 

The  History  and  Constitution  of  the  Courts  and 
Legislative  Authorities  in  India.  The  Tagore  Law  Lec- 
tures, 1872.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  8. 

The  Hindu  Law  ; being  a Treatise  on  the  Law  ad- 
ministered exclusively  to  Hindus  by  the  British  Courts 
in  India.  The  Tagore  Law  Lectures,  1870  and  1871. 
8vo.  Cloth.  In  one  volume,  Rs.  20.  Separately,  Lec- 
tures, 1870,  Rs.  12.  Lectures,  1871,  Rs.  8. 

The  Indian  Digest;  a complete  Index  to  the  Reported 
Cases  of  the  High  Courts  established  in  India.  Second 
Edition.  Cloth.  Royal  8vo.  Rs.  30. 

CUNHA  (J.  Gerson  Da). 

Memoir  on  the  History  of  the  Tooth  Relic  of 
Ceylon.  With  a Preliminary  Essay  on  the  Life  System 
of  Gautama  Budlia.  8vo.  Stitched.  Re.  1-8.  M itb 
Photographs,  Rs.  2. 

CUNNINGHAM  (General  Alexander). 

Archaeological  Survey  of  India.  Four  Reports 
made  during  the  years  1862-65.  Illustrated  by  09  Maps, 
Plans,  Inscriptions,  &c. 

Vols,  I and  II. — Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  16.  . _ , 

Yol.  III.— Report  for  the  year  1871-72.  Illustrated.  Royal 

8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  6. 

Yol.  IV.— Delhi  and  Agra.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  6. 

Yol.  V.— Report  for  the  year  1S72-73.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth. 

Rs.  6. 
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CURRIE  (Fendall),  City  Magistrate  of  Lucknow. 

The  Indian  Law  Examination  Manual. — 

Contents: — Introduction.  Chap.  I. — Hindoo  Law.  II. — Maho- 
medan  Law.  III. — Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.  IV. — Penal 
Code.  Y. — Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  VI. — Evidence  Act.  VII. — 
Limitation  Act.  VIII.— Succession  Act.  IX. — Contract  Act. 
X. — Registration  Act.  XI. — Stamp  Act.  XII. — Mortgage. 

Index. 

The  Indian  Code  op  Criminal  Procedure  (Fifth 
edition),  viz.,  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  Act  X of 
1872,  together  with  the  alterations  and  additions  made 
by  Act  XI,  1874.  With  Rulings  of  all  the  High 
Courts  in  India  and  the  Chief  Courts  of  the  Provinces. 
With  a copious  Index.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  10-8. 

The  Penal  Code,  Act  XLV  op  1860  (Fifth  edition) 
as  amended  by  later  Enactments.  With  Rulings  of  all  the 
High  Courts  and  Chief  Courts  in  India,  illustrated  by 
numerous  Decisions  from  the  existing  body  of  the  Law 
in  England,  Notes  from  Reports  of  the  Law  Commis- 
sioners, Notes  on  Evidence,  Legal  Maxims,  &c.  8vo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  8. 

DALTON  (E.  Tuite),  C.S.I.,  Colonel,  Commissioner  of  Chutia 
Nagpur. 

Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal.  Illustrated 
by  85  Lithographic  Portraits  and  Groups  copied  from 
Photographs.  Imperial  4to.,  pp.  340,  39  Plates.  Half 
morocco.  Rs.  45. 

DAY  (J.) 

Report  on  the  Fresh  Water  Fish  and  Fisheries 
of  India  and  Burma.  8vo.  Boards.  Rs.  2. 

D'CRUZ  (Charles),  Bengal  Academy. 

Arithmetic  for  Beginners,  designed  for  the  use  of 
Junior  Classes,  to  which  are  appended  Exercises  in  Mental 
Arithmetic.  16mo.  As.  6. 

DOBELL  (Horace). 

Annual  Reports  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  under 
the  direction  of  Horace  Dobell,  assisted  by  numerous 
and  distinguished  co-adjutors.  Vol.  I.  June  1874  to 
June  1875.  Rs.  7-8. 

DUKE  (J.),  Bengal  Medical  Service. 

How  to  Get  Tiiin  ; or,  Banting  in  India.  12mo., 
stiff  cover.  Re.  1. 
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DURGA  PRASAD. 

A Guide  to  Legal  Translation;  or,  a Collection  of 
Words  and  Phrases  used  in  the  Translation  of  Legal 
Papers  from  Urdu  to  English.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  5. 

ETHERINGTON  (Rev.  W.) 

The  Student’s  Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Language. 
Second  edition.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  4. 

FAYRER  (Sir  J.),  M.D.,  c.  s.  I. 

The  Thanatophidia  of  India  : being  a Description  of 
the  Venomous  Snakes  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  With 
an  Account  of  the  influence  of  their  Poison  on  Life,  and 
a series  of  Experiments.  Beautifully  illustrated  with 
numerous  coloured  Plates.  Folio.  Cloth.  Rs.  80. 

FIELD  (C.  D.),  L.L.D.,  C.S.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Chronological  Table  of,  and  Index  to,  the  In- 
dian Statute-Book,  from  the  year  1834  to  1870. 
With  a general  Introduction  to  the  Statute  Law  of  India. 
4to.  Cloth.  Rs.  21. 

The  Regulations  of  the  Bengal  Code.  Edited 
with  a Chronological  Table  of  Repeals  and  Amendments, 
an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  an  Index.  Cloth.  Im- 
perial 8 vo.  Rs.  21. 

Rules  and  Circular  Orders  of  the  Calcutta 
High  Court,  Civil  and  Criminal  Sides,  from  1862  to 
May  1871.  With  Indices.  2 vols.  Rs.  10. 

The  Chart  of  Inheritance  according  to  the  Bengal 
School  of  Hindu  Law.  Showing  the  Order  of  Succession 
us  far  as  eighty  places.  Price  Rs.  1-8. 

The  Chart  of  Inheritance  according  to  the  Soonee 
School  of  Mahomedan  Law.  With  letter-press  describ- 
ing who  are  Sharers  — what  shares  they  take  — who 
benefit  by  the  Return — who  are  Residuaries,  and  how 
they  succeed — who  are  distant  Kindred , and  how.  they 
succeed,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Price  Rs.  2. 

N.B. — These  Charts  are  on  strong  cardboard,  are 
beautifully  colored  by  hand,  and  were  prepared  in  London 
at  considerable  expense. 
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FIELD  (C.  D.),  L.L.D.  C.S  — Continued. 

The  Law  of  Evidence  (Act  I of  1872  wun  Amend- 
ments). With  a Commentary,  Notes,  etc.  Third  edi- 
tion. Un  the  Fress- 

FINK  (H.  R.) 

Presidency  Towns  Small  Cause  Court  Act  (No. 
XXVI  of  1864),  for  the  extension  of  Jurisdiction. 
With  Notes,  and  an  Appendix,  comprising  Act  IX  of 
1850,  Act  VII  of  1847,  and  a Table  of  Fees.  8vo. 
Sewed.  Rs.  2. 

The  Influence  on  the  Mind  of  the  Study  and 
Practice  of  Law  : an  Essay.  Demy  8vo.  Stitched. 
Re.  1. 

FINK  (W.  C.) 

Analysis  of  Reids’  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 
With  Notes.  8vo.  Stitched.  Rs.  1-8. 

FIRMINGER  (T.  A.  C.),  Chaplain,  Hony.  Member  Agri.-Horti 
Society. 

A Manual  of  Gardening  for  Bengal  and  Upper 
India.  Third  edition  8vo.  Cloth  gilt.  Rs.  10. 

First  Arts  Course  for  1878,  containing  Cowper’s 
Task,  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Southey’s  Life  of  Nel- 
son, Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Irving’s  Columbus. 
Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  5. 

First  Arts  Course  for  1879:  Being  Selections  from 
Cowper,  Goldsmith,  Macaulay,  Pope,  Johnson,  Prescott, 
Helps.  Appointed  by  the  Senate. 

FINANCIAL  CODES. 

The  Civil  Pension  Code. 

The  Civil  Leave  Code. 

The  Acting  Allowance  Code. 

Bound  in  one  vol.  Rs.  3-8. 

Fisanall-i- Aj aib  of  Mirza  Ali  Beg  Surur.  New  and 
Revised  edition.  For  Examination  for  Degrees  of  Honor 
in  Urdu.  8vo.  Rs.  4. 
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FORREST  (G.  W.)  and  STORR. 

English  Classics  for  Indian  Schools  : The  Deserted 
Village.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  edited  with  Introduc- 
tion, Life  of  Goldsmith,  and  Notes.  As.  12. 

FULLERTON  (George). 

The  Family  Medical  Guide,  with  plain  Directions 
for  the  Treatment  of  every  Case,  and  a List  of  Medi- 
cines required  for  any"  Household.  Second  edition, 
revised  and  improved.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  7-8. 

GEOGHEGAN  (J.),  C.S. 

Some  Account  of  the  Cultivation  of  Silk  in  India, 
especially  of  the  various  attempts  to  encourage  and 
extend  Sericulture  in  that  country.  Fcap.  folio.  In 
stiff  cover.  Rs.  2. 

GHOSH  (P.) 

Calcutta  University  Mathematical  Papers.  Part  I. 
Entrance  Examination  Papers ; with  Solutions.  8vo. 
Rs.  1-8. 

Solutions  of  Exercises  from  Todhunter’s  Mensura- 
tion, including  Surveying,  and  an  Appendix.  ISmo. 
Rs.  1-8. 

The  Elements  of  Algebra  by  James  Wood,  remo- 
delled, simplified,  and  adapted  for  general  use  in  schools, 
with  numerous  Exercises  and  Examination  Papers  for 
Entrance  candidates.  Part  I.  12mo.  Cloth.  Rs.  1-8. 

GOODEVE  (J.) 

Goodeve’s  Hints  for  the  General  Management  of 
Children  in  India  in  the  absence  of  Professional  Advice. 
Entirely  re-written  by  Joseph  Ewart,  m.d.  Limp  cloth. 
Rs.  8. 

GOODEVE  (L.A.),  B.  A. 

Evidence  Act,  I of  1872  ; The  Oaths  Act,  VI  of  1872  : 
and  the  Chapters  on  Evidence  from  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  Act  X of  1872,  annotated  and  showing  altera- 
tions in  the  Law.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  1-8. 

Law  of  Evidence  as  administered  in  England,  and 
applied  to  India.  New  edition.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  10. 
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GORDON  (Ivte),  Military  Pay  Examiner’s  Office. 

Military  Pay  Tables.  Tables  of  Pay  and  A^owances 
of  European  Commissioned,  Non-Commissioned  0 > 

and  Men  of  H.  M.’s  Regiments,  applicable  to  the  three 
Presidencies  : containing,  Part  I.-Pay  and  Allowances  ot 
Commissioned  Officers  ; II  —Pay  and  Allowances  of  Emo- 
pean  Non-Commissioned  Officers  and  Men  ; III  — labie 
shewing  the  Grocery  Rations  and  the  Hospital  Stoppage 
computed  by  numbers  ; IV.-Table  showing  Subsistence 
Allowance  of  Women  and  Children  computed  by  daily 
Rates  as  well  as  by  numbers.  Small  square  8yo.  I or 
Infantry,  Rs.  3.  For  Cavalry,  Rs.  3.  For  Royal 
Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers,  Rs.  3. 


GORE  (J.E.),  Assoc.  Inst.,  C.E. 

A Glossary  of  Fossil  Mammalia.  For  the  use  of 
Students  of  Paleontology.  Fcap.Svo.  Cloth.  Rs.  1-b. 

Southern  Stellar  Objects  for  small  Telescopes, 
between  the  Equator  and  55°  south  declination  with 
observations  made  in  the  Punjab.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Rs.  2-8. 


GORHAM  (Major  C.  A.) 

A Short  Course  of  Military  Law  as  applicable 
to  persons  subject  to  the  Mutiny  Act ; to  which  is  added 
Military  Law  as  applicable  to  persons  subject  to  the 
Indian*  Articles  of  War.  Demy  8vo.  Rs.  5;  inter- 
leaved, Rs.  6. 

GRADY  (Standish  Grove). 

A Manual  of  Hindu  Law.  For  the  use  of  Students 
and  Practitioners.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  10. 


GRANT  (C.) 

Anglo-Indian  Domestic  Life.  Letters  from  an  Artist 
in  India  to  his  Mother  in  England,  descriptive  of  Life  in 
Calcutta  ; and  illustrated  by  upwards  of  160  Lithographic 
Drawings  in  the  Text.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  7. 

Rural  Life  in  Bengal,  illustrative  of  Anglo-Indian 
Suburban  Life  ; the  Habits  of  the  Rural  Classes  ; the 
varied  Produce  of  the  Soil  and  Seasons  ; and  the  Culture 
and  Manufacture  of  Indigo.  Illustrated  with  166  Engrav- 
Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  6-8. 
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GRIMLEY  (W.  H.),  C.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Central  Examina- 
tion Committee. 

Rules  for  the  Departmental  Examinations  of  Junior 
Members  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service,  the  Subordinate 
Executive  Service,  the  Non-Regulation  Commission, 
Police  and  Opium  Departments,  including  a Selection  of 
Examination  Papers,  in  which  are  incorporated  specimens 
of  questions  in  Bentham’s  Theory  of  Legislation.  Political 
Economy,  History  of  India  for  the  Examination  of  Candi- 
dates for  admission  into  the  Staff  Corps,  and  of  Officers 
in  the  Political  Department.  8vo.  Boards.  Rs.  5. 

Guide  to  the  Subordinate  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tions, including  a Selection  from  Questions  set  in  previous 
Examinations  and  the  Orders  of  Government  on  the 
subject;  together  with  the  list  of  the  names  of  successful 
Candidates  in  former  years,  and  the  appointments  which 
they  now  hold  under  Government.  8vo.  Boards.  Rs.  4. 

GRIMLEY  (Rev.  H.  N.) 

Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on  the  Spiritual  Body,  the 
Unseen  World,  and  the  Divine  Humanity.  Crown 
8vo.  Rs.  5-8. 

Gulistan  Of  Sady.  Edited  in  Persian,  with  Punc- 
tuation and  the  necessary  Vowel-marks.  Third  edition, 
revised  and  corrected.  For  Examination,  High  Proficiency 
in  Persian.  8vo.  Rs.  5. 

HAYES  (Capt.  F.  F.  C.),  H.  M.’s  Indian  Army. 

Synopsis  of  the  Grammar  of  Modern  Arabic.  With 
a Vocabulary  and  Dialogues.  Fcap.  8vo.  Paper.  Rs.  2. 

HAYES  (Capt.  M.  Horace),  Author  of  A Guide  to  the  Training 
and  Management  of  Horses. 

Veterinary  Notes  for  Horse  Owners.  With  Hin- 
dustani Vocabulary : an  every-day  book.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  Rs.  5. 

HEM  CHUNDER  KERR. 

Report  on  the  Cultivation  of  and  Trade  in  Jutf. 
in  Bengal,  and  on  Indian  Fibres  available  for  the  Manu- 
facture of  Paper.  Fcap.  folio.  Paper  boards.  With 
Map,  showing  the  Jute-growing  Districts  of  Bengal, 
uniform  in  separate  cover.  Rs.  8. 
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Hindustani  Selections  for  the  Higher  Standard; 
being  Selections  from  the  Bagh-o-Bahar  and  rrem- 
8vo.  Stitched.  Us.  5-8. 


Sagur. 


Hindustani  Selections  for  the  Lower  Standard  Ex- 
amination : being  Selections  from  the  Bagh-o-Bahar  and 
History  of  India.  8vo.  Rs.  2-8. 


HOLLINGBERRY  (R.  H.) 

The  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  ; the  Demand 
for  Gold  and  the  Price  of  Silver.  Fcap.  folio.  Stiff 
cover.  Rs.  2. 


HUGHES  (A.J.)  C.E.,  Executive  Engineer. 

Notes  on  the  Cost  of  Carriage  by  Rail  and  Water 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  With  Maps  and  Sta- 
tistical Plans.  Demy  8vo.  Boards.  Rs.  7. 

HUNTER  (George  Yeates),  Surgeon,  Bombay  Army. 

Medical  Hints  for  the  Districts,  and  Companion  to 
the  District  Medicine  Chest,  arranged  for  Government 
Officials,  their  Families,  and  Campfollowers,  and  for  all 
who  are  cut  off  from  oral  Medical  Advice.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  3-8. 

Health  in  India  : Medical  Hints  as  to  who  should  go 
there ; how  to  retain  Health  there  and  on  returning 
Home.  16mo.  Cloth  gilt.  Rs.  2. 

HUNTER  (W.  W.> 

A Life  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  fourth  A iceroy  ot 
India.  With  a Narrative  of  his  Indian  Administration. 
2 vols.  demy  8vo.  Rs.  17-2. 

Annals  of  Rural  Bengal.  Fifth  edition.  8vo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  12-12. 

A Statistical  Account  of  Bengal.  8vo.  Hall- 
bound.  Price  per  volume,  Rs.  2-8. 

Yol.  I. — 24-Pergunnahs  and  Sundarbans. 

Vol.  II. — Nadia  and  Jessor. 

Vol.  III.— Midnapur,  Hughli,  and  Howrah- 

Vol.  IV. — Bardwan,  Bankura,  and  Birbhum. 

Vol',  V.— Dacca,  Bakarganj,  Paridpur,  and  Maiminsing. 
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HUNTER  (W.  W.) — Continued. 

Famine  Aspects  of  Bengal  Districts.  A System  of 
Famine  Warning.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  5. 

Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Non-Aryan  Lan- 
guage of  India  and  High  Asia.  With  a Dissertation. 
4to.  Cloth.  Rs.  30. 

The  Dissertation.  4to.  Rs.  8. 

Orissa  ; or,  The  Vicissitudes  of  an  Indian  Province 
under  Native  and  British  Rule.  With  Engravings  and 
Map.  2 vols.  demy  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  22-8. 

Our  Indian  Musalmans.  Second  edition.  8vo.  Cloth. 
Rs.  7-8. 


HURREE  KISHORE  ROY  (Pleader). 

Abstract  of  the  Full  Bench  Rulings  of  the  Cal- 
cutta High  Court,  selected  from  the  Special  Numbers 
and  from  Vols.  I to  VIII  of  the  Weekly  Reporter. 
Post  8vo.  Stitched.  Rs.  1-8. 

HUTTON  (James). 

Central  Asia  from  the  Aryan  to  the  Cossacks.  Svo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  9. 

Ikhwan-US-Safa,  in  Urdu.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  For  Examination,  High  Proficiency  in  Urdu. 
8vo.  Rs.  3. 

Indian  Alps  (The),  and  how  we  crossed  them  : a Nar- 
rative of  Two  Years’  Residence  in  the  Himalayas,  and  two 
Months’  Tour  into  the  interior  towards  Kincliinjunga  and 
Mount  Everest.  By  A Lady  Pioneer.  In  one  volume 
imperial  Svo.  With  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings 
made  on  the  spot  by  the  Authoress,  comprising  ten  full- 
page  Plates  in  Chromo-lithography,  and  150  Wood  En- 
gravings. Cloth.  Rs.  30. 

Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science.  Published 
half-yearly.  Edited  by  D.  J.  Gay  French.  Rs.  4 each. 
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Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science.— Continued, 

No.  XXXVII.,  January,  1877.  Rs.  4. 

Contents:  I. — Health.  Resorts  during  Sick  Reave, 
by  Dr.  R.  T.  Wright.  II.— Cases  of  Tetanus,  by 
•Jadub  Kissen  Sirlcar.  III. — A Plea  for  Tree  Preserva- 
tion by  Dr.  W.  Curran.  IV.— The  ‘Oriental’  Sore, 

illustrated,  by  Drs.  T.  R.  Lewis  and  D.  D.  Cunningham. 

■\Ti Experimental  Colonization  in  the  Himalayas,  by 

Dr.  W.  Curran.  VI. — Bengal  Fever;  its  relation  to 
Cholera,  by  Annodachurn  Kastogry.  VII.— References 
to  Fever  in  Shakespeare,  by  Dr.  T.  E.  B.  Brown.  VIII. 
— Outbreak  of  Cholera  in  Aliwah,  by  Dr.  R.  Gray. 
IX.— Treatment  of  Leprosy  with  Gurjun  Oil,  by  Dr. 
A.  H.  Hilson.  X.— Leprosy  at  Port  Blair,  by  Dr. 
G.  W.  Phillips.  XI. — Gunshot  and  Sword  Wounds, 
by  Dr.  J.  Duke. 

Indian  Law  Reports,  published  under  authority. 

The  Reports  appear  in  monthly  parts,  at  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  Allahabad,  and  comprise  four  Series,— 
The  cases  heard  by  the  Privy  Council  on  appeal  from 
each  High  Court  are  reported  in  the  Series  for  that 
High  Court. 

Terms  of  subscription,  payable  annually  in  advance. 


Complete  Series 
The  Calcutta  Series  only 
„ Madras  Series  only 
„ Bombay  Series  only 
„ Allahabad  Series  only 

Indian  Statute-Book.  Revised  edition.  Super-royal 
8vo.  Cloth,  lettered. 

Vol.  I.  The  General  Acts  from  1834  to  18G3.  Rs.  8. 

II.  The  General  Acts  from  1864  to  1871.  Rs.  8. 

III.  The  General  Acts  from  1872  to  1876.  Rs.  8. 

IV.  The  Madras  Code.  Rs.  8. 

V.  The  Oudh  Code.  Rs.  4-8. 

VI.  The  North-Western  Provinces  Code.  Rs.  8. 

VII.  The  British  Burma  Code.  \_In  the  Press. 


Rs.  45 
„ 35 

„ 8 
„ 8 
„ 8 


With  Postage. 


Rs. 


50 

40 

9 

9 

9 
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Indian  Appeals:  Being  Cases  in  the  Privy  Council  on 
Appeal  from  the  East  Indies.  Yol.  I.,  1874,  half-calf, 
Rs.  17-8.  Yol.  II.,  1874-75,  half-calf,  Rs.  17-8.  Vol.  III., 
1875-76,  half-bound,  Rs.  17-8.  Subscription,  Rs.  17-8. 

Iqd-I-gul : Being  a Selection  from  the  Gulistan  and  Anwari 
Sohaili.  For  Examination,  Higher  Standard.  Rs.  3-12. 

Iqd-I-manzum : Being  a Selection  from  the  Bostan  of 
Sadi.  Edited  by  Kabir  Al-din  Ahmed.  Second  edition. 
For  Examination,  Higher  Standard.  8vo.  Rs.  2-4. 

JACOB  (H.  P.),  Head  Master,  Poonah  High  School. 

A Guide  to  English  Parsing.  Fcap.  8vo.  As.  4. 

JARDINE  (R.),  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  the  General  Assembly's 
College,  Calcutta. 

The  Elements  oe  the  Psychology  of  Cognition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

JARRETT  (H.  S.),  Major,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

A Manual  of  Reference  to  the  Examinations  in 
Oriental  Languages  held  throughout  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency, containing  the  latest  Orders  of  Government  of 
India,  establishing  the  Tests  for  Civil  and  Military  Offi- 
cers, Graded  Officers  of  the  Educational  Department  and 
of  the  Uncovenanted  Service,  with  Specimens  of  Test 
Papers  for  the  various  Examinations.  Stitched.  Rs.  2-8. 

JEROME  (Lieut.-Colonel  J.) 

The  Office  Duties  of  an  Adjutant.  The  System 
of  Regimental  Orderly  Room  Work.  Svo.  Cloth. 
Rs.  3-8. 

JOGINDRA  CHANDRA  MAULIK. 

The  Rent  Law  of  Bengal,  L.  P.  (Act  YIII,  1869, 
B.C.),  with  all  important  Rulings  of  the  High  Court 
in  Rent  Suits  up  to  the  present  date,  and  with  Elucida- 
tory Notes,  and  an  Appendix  containing  Abstracts  of  the 
Stamp  and  Registration  Acts.  Prefaced  by  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant.  Svo.  Cloth. 
Rs.  7-8. 

Kalubi,  in  Arabic.  Edited  by  W . N.  Lees  and  Maulavi 
Abd-ul-Haqq.  8vo.  Rs.  2. 
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Kashaf : Being  the  Commentary  on  the  Koran.  By  Abl 
Kasim  Muhmad.  2 vols.  4to.  Us.  25. 

This  work  contains  the  original  text  of  the  Koran,  printed 
with  all  the  vowel-points  in  English  type. 

KEENE  (H.  G.),  C.S. 

A Handbook  for  Visitors  to  Agra  and  its  Neigh- 
bourhood. Third  edition,  revised.  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Fcap- 
8vo.  Rs.  2. 

A Handbook  for  Visitors  to  Delhi  and  its  Neigh- 
bourhood. Third  edition.  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo.  Rs.  2. 

A Handbook  for  Visitors  to  Lucknow.  With  preli- 
minary Notes  on  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore.  Map.  Fcap. 
8vo.  Rs.  2. 

KELLOGG  (Rev.  S.  H.) 

Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Language  : in  which  are 
treated  the  Standard  Hindi,  Braj,  and  the  Eastern  Hindi 
of  the  Ramayan  ; also  the  Colloquial  Dialects  of  Marwar, 
Kumaon,  Avadh,  Baghelkhand,  Bhojpur,  &c.,  with  copi- 
ous Philological  Notes.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  10. 

KELLY  (Charles  A.),  C.S. 

Delhi.  The  World’s  Martyrs  and  other  Poems. 

Enlarged  edition.  Cloth.  Rs.  2. 

KELSALL  (Capt.  J.) 

A Short  English  and  Khasea  Vocabulary.  18mo. 
Paper.  As.  8. 

KING  (George),  M.B. 

Manual  of  Cinchona  Cultivation  in  India.  Folio. 
Stiff  cover.  Rs.  2. 

KINLOCK  (Capt.  Alex.  A.),  C.M.Z.S.,  60th  Royal  Rifles. 

Large  Game  Shooting.  In  Thibet  and  the  North- 
West.  Illustrated  by  Photo  tint.  Second  Series,  in 
demy  4to.  Cloth  gilt.  Rs.  15. 

Contents  of  Second  Series.— Bag  made  in  1864-65.  Pho- 
tograph. Description  of  Countries.  Yak.  Photograph.  Tahr. 
Photograph.  Trans-Indus  Markhoor.  Photograph.  Seron. 
Photograph.  Goorul.  Photograph.  Sambur.  Barking  Deer. 
Photograph.  Spotted  Deer.  Photograph.  Hog  Deer.  Photo- 
graph. Tiger.  Panther.  Elephant.  Four-horned  Antelope. 
Photograph.  Neelghai.  Photograph.  Miscellaneous. 
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KISORI  LALL  SIRKAR  (M.A.) 

The  Evidence  Act,  1872,  with  Notes  and  Extracts 
from  Standard  Authors  on  the  subject.  Cloth.  Rs.  3. 

KNIGHT  (R.) 

Manchester  and  India.  A Protest  against  Sir  John 
Strachey’s  Financial  Statement  in  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  India,  15th  March,  1877.  ( Statesman  and  Friend 

of  India).  Demy.  8vo.  Stitched.  Re.  1. 

KNOX  (G.  F.),  C.S.,  Assistant  Magistrate  of  Allahabad. 

The  Criminal  Law"  of  the  Bengal  Presidency.  In 
two  vols.  royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  10. 

Kulliyat-I-Sauda  of  Mirza  Rafi-us-Sauda,  Extracts  from, 
in  Urdu.  For  Examination  for  Degrees  of  Honor  in 
Urdu.  4to.  Rs.  4. 

Musnawiyat  of  Mirza  Rafi  us  Sauda.  For  Candi- 
dates for  the  High  Proficiency  Examination  in  Urdu. 

Sewed.  As.  12. 

/ 

Selections  from  the  Kulliyat  ; Sauda.  The  parts 
appointed  for  the  High  Proficiency  Examination,  liter- 
ally translated  by  Capt.  M.  H.  Court.  Svo.  Paper. 
Rs.  3. 

LALL  BEHARI  DEY  (Rev.) 

Govinda  Samanta  ; or,  the  History  of  a Bengal 
Raiyat.  Cheap  edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  4-4. 

LAURIE  (Col.  W.  F.  B.) 

Sketches  of  some  distinguished  Anglo-Indians,  with 
an  Account  of  Anglo-Indian  Periodical  Literature.  With 
Portrait  of  Sir  John  Ivaye.  12mo.  Cloth.  Rs.  3-6. 

Contents  : Sir  Alex.  Burnes,  J.  Burnes,  Sir  H.  Lawrence. 

J.  Russel  Colvin.  Genl.  Neill,  Genl.  Beatson.  Col.  Sykes,  Genl. 

Miller,  Genl.  Fytclie,  Sir  A.  Pliayre,  Sir  J.  W.  Kaye. 

LAYS  OF  IND. 

Poems,  Grave  and  Gay.  New  edition,  enlarged  with 
Illustrations  by  the  author  and  others.  Cloth  gilt.  Rs.  0. 
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Legislative  Acts  of  the  Governor-General. 

A Selection  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Can- 
didates for  appointments  in  the  Judicial  and  Revenue 
Departments.  Compiled  from  Lists  furnished  by  the  Go- 
vernments of  India,  Bengal,  the  Nortli-W est  Provinces, 
the  Punjab,  Oudh,  and  Burmah.  Royal  8vo.  Stitched. 
Rs.  10. 


Contents. 

1836— XX.  1838— XI.  1841—1,  V,  XIX.  1843— XIV.  1845 — 
T 1847-1.  IX.  1848 — XX.  1860— XXVI.  1861— VIII.  1863 
—VI  1864— XXVI.  1866— XXXII,  XXXVI.  1866— XX, 

XXI ' 1867 — XIII.  1868— XXXI.  XXXV.  XXXVI.  XL.  1859— 
VIII  X,  XI.  1860— XXVII.  XXXI,  XLV.  1861— V,  IX.  XVII, 
XXIII.  1863— XIX.  1864— VI,  XV.  1866— X.  XI.  XIV,  XIX, 
XX.  1866— XXVI,  VI.  1867—1,  III.  X,  XXV,  XXVII.  XXXI. 
1868-1.  VI.  XIX.  1869— I,  XV,  XVIII.  1870-VII,  X,  XXI, 
XXIV.  XXVI,  XXVII.  1871—1,  V,  VI,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XVII, 
XVIII,  XX,  XVI.  XXXII,  XXXIII.  1872-1,  IV,  VII. 


The  Unrepealed  General  Acts  of  the  Governor 
General  in  Council,  from  1834  to  June  1876,  with  Chro- 
nological Table.  Edited  by  Whitley  Stokes.  In  3 vols. 
super-royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Each  Rs.  8. 


The  Annual  Volume  of  Acts,  in  continuation  of  Mr. 
Tlieobald’6  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth — 1872,  Rs.  8 ; 
1873,  1874,  1875,  Rs.  5 each;  1876,  11s.  6. 


LEES  (Col.  W.  Nassau),  LL.D. 

Memorandum  written  after  a Tour  through  the 
Tea  Districts  in  Eastern  Bengal  in  1864-65.  Rs.  5. 

The  Drain  of  Silver  to  the  East,  and  the  Currency 
of  India.  12mo.  Cloth.  Rs.  5. 

The  Land  and  Labour  of  India,  a Review.  8vo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  4. 

Lees’  Arabic  Series  : I. — Arabic  Inflection,  12mo.  As.  4* 
II. — Arabic  Syntax,  12mo.  As.  4.  III. — Tuhfat-ul  Tali- 
bin.  12mo.  As.  4. 

Lees’  Persian  Series  : 

I. — Zawabit-i-farsi  ; or,  A Persian  Grammar  in  Oordoo. 
Prepared  by  Abd-ul-Haqq.  Seventh  edition.  12mo. 
As.  5. 
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LEES  (Col.  W.  Nassau),  LL.D. — Continued,. 

IV.  — Iqd-i-Laali  ; or,  a Persian  Poetical  Reader  No.  I, 
containing  the  Pand-Namah  or  Karima  and  the  Taijiband, 
called  Ma-moqiman.  Second  edition.  12mo.  As.  4. 

V.  — Iqd-i-M arj an  ; or,  Persian  Poetical  Reader  No.  II, 
containing  the  Pand-Namah  of  Farid  Aldin  Attar  and 
the  Qiccah-i-Yoosof,  being  an  Extract  from  Jarni’s  Poem 
Yoosof  and  Zolaikha.  Second  edition.  8vo.  As.  8. 

LETHBRIDGE  (E.),  M.A. 

A History  of  India.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  of 
Candidates  for  the  Entrance  Examinations  of  the  Indian 
Universities,  12mo.  Cloth.  Rs.  2. 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  History  of  India. 
Second  edition.  (Macmillan’s  Indian  School  Series). 
Is.  6d. 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  History  of  India. 
Translated  into  Bengali  by  Babu  E.adbika  Prasanna 
Mukerjee.  8vo.,  pp.  154.  Stitched.  Re.  1. 

A History  of  England.  Second  edition.  (Macmillan’s 
Indian  School  Series).  Is.  6d. 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  History  and  Geo- 
graphy of  Bengal.  Second  edition.  (Macmillan’s  School 
Series).  Is.  6d. 

Easy  Selections  from  Modern  English  Literature- 
For  the  use  of  the  Middle  Classes  in  Indian  Schools. 
With  Notes.  (Macmillan’s  School  Series).  Is.  6d. 

Selections  from  Modern  English  Literature. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Study  of  English 
Literature  in  Indian  Schools.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  2. 

LEWIS  (Rev.  C.  B.) 

John  Chamberlain:  a Missionary  Biography.  12mo. 
Cloth.  As.  8. 

LONG  (Rev.  J.) 

ThreeThousand  Bengali  Proverbs  and  Proverbial 
Sayings  illustrating  Native  Life  and  Feeling  among 
Ryots  and  Women.  12mo.  Paper.  As.  8. 
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LONG  (Rev.  J.) — Continued. 

Scripture  Truth  in  Oriental  Dress  ; or,  Emblems 
Explanatory  of  Biblical  Doctrines  and  Morals.  With 
Parallel  or  Illustrative  References  to  Proverbs  and  Pro- 
verbial Sayings  in  the  Arabic,  Bengali,  Canarese,  Persian, 
Russian,  Sanskrit,  Tamil,  Telegu,  and  Urdoo  Languages. 
Half-bound.  Re.  1. 

Selections  from  unpublished  Records  of  Govern- 
ment. For  the  years  1758  to  1767,  inclusive,  relating 
mainly  to  the  social  condition  of  Bengal.  Vol.  I.,  with 
a Map  of  Calcutta  in  1784.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  5. 

% 

LYON  (Andrew),  M. A.,  Bom.  C.S. — 

An  Annual  Digest  of  all  the  Indian  Cases 
reported  during  the  year  1874-75.  8vo.  Cloth,  pp.  496. 
Rs.  8. 

MACANDREW  (Lt.-Col.  I.  F.),  Offg.  Commr. , Sitapur. 

On  Some  Revenue  Matters,  chiefly  in  the  Province 
of  Oudli.  Pp.  viii,  136.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  4. 

McGREGOR  (W.),  Telegraph.  Department. 

Protection  of  Life  and  Property  from  Lightning 
during  Thunderstorms.  Second  edition,  enlarged.  Stitch- 
ed. Re.  1. 

McMAHON  (Lt.-Col.  A.  R.)  F.R.G.S. 

The  Karens  of  the  Golden  Chersonese.  Demy 
8vo.  Coth.  With  Maps.  Rs.  12-14. 

MACNAMARA  (C.) 

A History  of  Asiatic  Cholera.  Crown  8vo.  Rs.  7-8. 

MACRAE  (C.  C.),  Barrister-at-law. 

The  Law  of  Divorce  in  India  : Being  the  Indian 
Divorce  Act.  With  Notes  of  Decided  Cases  of  all 
Branches  of  the  Law  relating  to  Matrimonial  Suits  appli- 
cable to  India,  and  with  forms  of  Pleading.  Cloth.  Rs.  10. 

The  Indian  Contract  Act,  Act  IX  of  1872  ; with  a 
Commentary,  critical,  explanatory  and  illustrative.  8vo 
Cloth.  Rs.  10. 
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MACMILLAN’S  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

Messrs  T.  S.  4'  Co.  have  been  appointed  sole  Agents  in  India  for 
the  sale  of  this  Series. 

A Primer  of  English  Grammar.  For  Indian  Stu- 
dents. By  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  President 
of  the  Philological  Society,  Author  of  “ Historical  Out- 
lines of  English  Accidence,”  &c.  Is. 

Easy  Selections  from  Modern  English  Literature. 
For  the  use  of  the  Middle  Classes  in  Indian  schools. 
With  Notes.  By  E.  Lethbridge,  m.a.,  late  Scholar  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford  ; Professor  of  History  and  Poli- 
tical Economy  in  Presidency  College,  Calcutta  ; Offg. 
Principal  of  Kishnaghur  College,  Bengal.  Is.  6c?. 

A Series  of  Six  English  Reading-Books.  For  Indian 
Children.  By  P.  C.  Sircar,  Asst.  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Presidency  College,  Calcutta.  Revised  by 
E.  Lethbridge,  m.a.  First  Book  (English  and  Bengali), 
hd. ; First  Book  (English  and  Nagri),  5 d. ; Second  Book, 
6c?.  ; Third  Book,  8c?.  ; Fourth  Book,  Is. ; Fifth  Book, 
Is.  2c?.  ; Sixth  Book,  Is.  3c?. 

A Geographical  Reader  and  Companion  to  the 
Atlas.  By  C.  B.  Clarke,  m.a.,  f.l.s.,  f.g.s.,  late  Fellow 
of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge.  2s. 

The  W orld’s  Histo ry.  Compiled  under  the  direction 
of  E.  Lethbridge,  m.a.  Second  edition.  Is. 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  History  of  India. 
Second  edition.  By  E.  Lethbridge,  m.a.  Is.  6c?. 

A History  of  England.  Second  edition.  Compiled 
under  the  direction  of  E.  Lethbridge,  m.a.  Is.  6c?. 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  History  and  Geo- 
graphy of  Bengal.  Second  edition.  By  E.  Leth- 
bridge, m.a.  Is.  6c?. 

Arithmetic.  With  Answers.  For  Indian  Students. 
By  Barnard  Smith,  m.a.,  Rector  of  Glaston,  Rutland, 
and  late  Fellow  and  Senior  Bursar  of  St.  Peter’s  College, 
Cambridge.  2s. 

This  edition  of  Barnard  Smith’s  Arithmetic  contains  the 
Indian  Tables  of  Weights.  Measures,  and  Currency,  as  well  as 
the  English  Tables  ; and  Examples  fully  worked  out.  and  very 
numerous  Questions  for  practice,  based  on  the  Tables,  have  been 
inserted  under  each  rule. 
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MACMILLAN’S  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERIES.— Contd. 

Algebra.  For  Indian  Students.  By  I.  Todhunter, 
M.A.,  f.r.s.  2s.  6d. 

The  First  Four  Books  of  Euclid.  With  Notes, 
Appendix,  and  Exercises.  By  I.  Todhunter,  m.a.,  f.r.s. 
2s. 

Elementary  Mensuration  and  Land  Surveying. 
For  Indian  Students.  By  I.  Todhunter,  m.a.,  f.r.s.  2s. 

This  edition  of  Todhunter’s  Mensuration  has  been  prepared 
specially  for  Entrance  Candidates,  and  contains  an  Appendix  on 
Practical  Surveying  in  India. 

A Primer  of  Astronomy.  By  J.  Norman  Lockeyer, 
f.r.s.  Is. 

Physical  Geography.  For  Indian  Students.  _ By 
H.  F.  Blanford,  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
Director-General  of  the  Indian  Meteorological  Depart- 
ment. 2s.  6cL 

MACPHERSON  (A.  G.)  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judi- 
cature. 

The  Law  of  Mortgage  in  Bengal  and  the  North- 
West  Provinces.  Sixth  edition.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth. 
Rs.  10. 

MAINE  (.Sir  Henry  Sumner),  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 

The  Effects  of  Observation  of  India  upon  Modern 
Thought:  the  Rede  Lecture,  1875.  8vo.  Re.  1. 

MALLESON  (Colonel,  G.  B.) 

Essays  and  Lectures  on  Indian  Historical  Sub- 
jects. 8 vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  4-4. 

Contents:  I. — A Native  State  and  its  Rulers.  II.  Lord 
Lake  of  Laswarrie.  III. — Count  Lally.  IV. — Havelock.  V.— 
Hyder  Ali’s  Last  War.  IV.— Sir  Hugh  Rose. 

Recreations  of  an  Indian  Official.  PostSvo.  Cloth. 
Rs.  8-12. 

Contents  : Lord  Lawrence,  The  Principles  of  Akbar,  Sir 
Vincent  Eyre,  Madhajee  Sindia,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Dyce  Sombre's 
Ancestor. 
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MARKBY  (W,),  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  Calcutta. 

Elements  op  Law  with  reference  to  Principles  of 
General  Jurisprudence,  with  Supplement.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Rs.  5-6. 

Lectures  on  Indian  Law  upon  subjects  connected 
with  the  Law  of  Landed  Property  in  Bengal.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  3. 

Contents  : I. — Resumption  of  lands  held  rent-free.  IL — Re- 
venue Sale  Law  of  the  permanently-settled  Districts.  III. — Shi- 
kast  Pywust,  or  Alluvion  and  Diluvion.  IV.  — Charge  of  the  person 
and  property  of  minors  by  the  Court  of  Wards.  V. — Charge  of 
persons  and  property  of  minors  under  Act  XL  of  1858.  VI. — Of 
the  protection  which  is  afforded  upon  equitable  considerations  to 
purchasers  and  mortgagees  when  their  title  is  impeached. 

MARTIN  (J.),  Medical  Department. 

The  Nature  of  the  Tissue-Change  known  as  Fatty 
Degeneration  of  the  Heart.  8vo.  Cloth.  Re.  1. 

MARTIN  (W.  B.) 

Handy  Note-Book  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  as 
applied  to  Criminal  Cases.  By  B.  W.  8vo.  Stiff  paper. 
Rs.  5. 

MAXWELL  (Sir  Benson).  • 

The  Indian  Magistrate’s  Guide  : an  Introduction  to 
the  Judicial  Duties  of  Magistrates  and  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  India.  By  Sir  Benson  Maxwell.  Edited  for 
India  by  L.  P.  Delves  Broughton,  b.  a.,  Barrister-at-law. 
8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  12. 

MEAD  (H.) 

Sepoy  Revolt  : its  Causes  and  its  Consequences.  8vo- 
Cloth.  Rs.  4. 

MEDLEY  (Capt.  J.  G.) 

A Year’s  Campaigning  in  India,  from  March  1857  to 
March  1858.  With  Plans  of  the  Military  Operations. 
8vo.  Rs.  5. 

Memorandum  of  Practice  in  tlie  Trial  of  Civil 
Suits.  Issued  by  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  at 
Fort  William  in  Bengal,  1876.  8vo.  As.  4. 
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MENDES  (John). 

Abridgment  op  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  English  and 
Bengali,  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  use  of  English  and 
Native  Students.  (The  second  improved  edition.)  To 
which  are  subjoined  abbreviations  commonly  used  in 
writing  and  printing,  etc.,  etc.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  5. 

MERCES  (F.  A.  D.) 

The  Handy  Calculator,  shewing  the  cost  of  goods 
by  Number  per  dozen,  per  hundred,  per  pound,  per  maund, 
and  at  so  many  seers  and  chittacks  per  rupee ; also  con- 
taining Tables  of  Income,  Wages,  etc.,  and  Weights. 
12mo.  pp.  264.  Rs.  3. 

MILLETT  (Henry)  and  CLARKE  (Frederick)  Barristers- 
at-Law. 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  Insolvency  in  India: 
Being  11  and  12  Viet.,  Cap.  21.  With  Notes  and  Rules 
and  Orders  of  the  High  Courts  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay.  Cloth.  8vo.  Rs.  8. 

MITCHELL  (Mrs.  Murray). 

A Missionary’s  Wife  among  the  AVild  Tribes  of 
Sooth  Bengal.  Extracts  from  the  Journal.  With 
Introduction  and  Supplement  by  Dr.  George  Smith. 
Re.  1. 

In  India.  Sketches  of  Indian  Life  and  Travel  frorti 
Letters  and  Journals.  Sq.  16mo.  Cloth.  Rs.  2-8. 

Modern  Persian  Phrases.  By  an  Officer  of  the 
Hyderabad  Contingent.  Revised  by  Aka  Mirza  Zenul 
Abidees  Sheerazee.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  4. 

MODHUSUDUN  SEAL  (Rev.) 

A Manual  of  English  and  Hindustani  Terms, 
Phrases,  &c.  In  the  Roman  Character.  Revised  and 
enlarged  edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  2. 

MOLESWORTH  (Guilford  L.),  Consulting  Engineer  to 
Govt,  of  India. 

Pocket-Book  of  useful  Formula  and  Memoranda 
for  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers.  Eighteenth  edition, 
revised,  with  considerable  additions,  by  the  Author. 
Together  with  valuable  Contributions  on  Telegraphs 
by  R.  S.  Brough.  Rs.  4-4. 
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MOORE  (Dr.  W.  J.) 

A Manual  of  Family  Medicine  foe  India.  Second 
edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  7-4. 

MUDDUN  MOHUN 

Mohabharat  in  Hindi.  3 vols.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  20. 

MUIR  (Sir  W.),  K.C.S.I. 

The  Life  of  Mahomet  from  Original  Sources.  New 
and  cheaper  edition  in  one  vol.  With  Maps.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  10. 

The  Life  of  Mahomet.  With  introductory  Chapters 
on  the  original  sources  for  the  Biography  of  Mahomet 
and  on  the  pre-Islamite  History  of  Arabia.  4 vols.  8vo. 
Rs.  30. 


MUKHOPADHY  SARAT  CHANDRA  (M.A.) 

Algebraical  Exercises,  with  Solutions.  For  Students 
preparing  for  the  Entrance  Examination  of  the  Calcutta 
University.  Small  8vo.  Stiff  cover.  Rs.  1-4. 

NAGENDRA  NATH  GHOSE  (Middle  Temple). 

Indian  Views  of  England  : the  Effects  of  Observa- 
tion of  England  upon  Indian  Ideas  and  Institutions. 
Demy  8vo.  Stitched.  Re.  1. 

NELSON  (J.  H.) 

A View  of  the  Hindu  Law  as  administered  by  the 
High  Court  of  Judicature,  Madras.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth. 
Rs.  6. 

NEWBERY  (Capt.  E.). 

The  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  together  with  the 
Laws  relating  to  Extradition,  Police  and  Prisoner,  &c. : 
being  a complete  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Procedure 
necessary  for  Police  and  Magisterial  Enquiries.  With 
Explanatory  Notes.  8vo.  Rs. 

A Schedule  of  such  Local  and  Special  Laws  as 
are  most  frequently  referred  to.  Compiled  by  Edward 
Newbery.  Fourth  edition.  Sewed.  Paper  cover.  Rs.  2. 

Nuzr-i  Be-Nuzeei’,  in  Urdu.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  For  Examination,  High  Proficiency  in  Urdu. 
8vo.  Rs.  3. 
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Nazr-i-Be-Nazir.  Translated  from  tlie  Urdu.  By  C. 
W.  Bowdler  Bell.  8vo.  Stitched.  Rs.  4-8. 

Nazr-i-bi-Nazir ; OR,  The  Incomparable  Prose  of 
Meer  Hussen.  Literally  translated  by  Capt.  M.  H. 
Court.  8vo.  Stitched.  Rs.  5-8. 

O’CONNOR  (J.  E.) 

Vanilla;  its  Cultivation  in  India.  Revised  edition. 

8 vo.  Stitched.  As.  8. 

Lac  : Production,  Manufacture,  and  Trade.  Revised 
edition.  8vo.  Stitched.  Re.  1. 

O’KINEALY  (J.),  C.S. 

The  Indian  Penal  Code  (Act  XLV  of  1860)  and  other 
Laws  and  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  Criminal 
Courts  of  India.  With  Notes  containing  the  Rulings  of 
the  Nizamut  Adawlut  on  points  of  Procedure  and  Deci- 
sions of  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta.  Second  edition. 
Royal  8vo.  Rs.  14. 

OLIVER  (D.) 

First  Book  of  Indian  Botany.  With  Numerous  Illus- 
trations. 8vo.  6s.  6(Z. 

ONOOCOOL  CHUNDER  MOOKERJEE. 

The  Memoir  of  the  late  Justice  Onoocool  Chunder 
Mookerjee.  A Verbatim  Reprint.  12mo.  Rs.  1-8. 

Oriental  Sporting  Magazine.  A Reprint  of  the  first 
five  Volumes  from  June  1828  to  June  1833.  In  2 vols. 
demy  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  20. 

These  Volumes  contain  the  well-known  Contributions  to  Sporting 
Literature  published  under  the  title  of  ‘ Tales  of  a Tinker'  and 
numerous  exciting  prescriptions  of  tiger  hunting , quail  shooting, 
hog  hunting,  fox  hunting,  Sfc. 

OSBORN  (S.) 

Quedah  ; or,  Stray  Leaves  from  a Journal  in  Malayan 
Waters;  a Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters;  and  the  Fight 
on  the  Peillo  in  1859.  New  edition.  8vo.  Rs.  5-4. 
O’SHAUGHNESSY  (W.  B.) 

The  Bengal  Dispensatory.  Compiled  chiefly  from 
the  Works  of  Roxburgh,  Wallich,  Royle,  Ainslie,  Wight, 
Arnoll,  Pereira,  Fee,  Richard,  and  Lindlay,  including  the 
Results  of  numerous  Special  Experiments.  Large  8vo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  8. 
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Pay  Code.  Revised  Code  of  Existing  Orders  regard- 
ing Pay,  Pension,  and  Promotion  of  the  Military- 
Services  in  India.  Corrected  to  1st  May,  187G.  Royal 
8vo.  Cloth. 

Yol.  I. — British  Troops,  including  Officers  and 
Men,  Indian  Army.  Rs.  4. 

Yol.  II. — Native  Troops,  including  Followers  of 
British  and  Native  Troops.  Rs.  2. 

PEARY  CHURN  SIRCAR. 

A Series  of  six  English  Reading-Books.  For  Indian 
Children.  Revised  by  E.  Lethbridge,  M.A.  First 
Book,  5d.  ; Second  Book,  6 d.  ; Third  Book,  8<Z.  ; 
Fourth  Book,  Is.  ; Fifth  Book,  Is.  2d.  ; Sixth  Book, 
Is.  3d. 

The  First  Book  may  be  had  in  Bengali  and  Nagari  characters. 

Persian  Selections  for  First  Arts  Course,  Rs.  1-4  ; 
for  B.  A.  Course,  Rs.  2-8. 

PHILLIPS  (Arthur),  M.A.,  Barrister-at-law. 

The  Law  relating  to  the  Land  Tenures  of  Lower 
Bengal.  Tagore  Law  Lectures,  1875.  Royal  8vo.  Rs.  10 

PLAYFAIR  (W.  S.),  M.D. 

A Treatise  on  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Mid- 
wifery. 2 vols.  8vo.  Rs.  20. 

Pocket  Hindustani  Vocabulary.  By  an  Officer  of 
the  Bengal  Staff  Corps.  In  two  parts.  Rs.  2. 

Pocket  Penal,  Criminal  Procedure,  and  Police 
Codes : Act  XLV  of  1860,  X of  1872,  V of  1861.  YI  of 
1864,  XXXI  of  1867,  and  XXVII  of  1870.  Limp  cloth. 
12mo.  Rs.  4. 

POPE  (Rev.  G.  U.),  D.D. 

A Text-Book  of  Indian  History  for  Students, 
with  Notes,  Tables,  Examination  Questions,  and  Indices. 
With  16  Maps.  Square  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  4-4. 
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PRINSEP  (H.  T.),  C.S. 

The  Code  op  Criminal  Procedure  (Act  X of  1872) 
and  other  Laws  relating  to  the  Procedure  in  the  Criminal 
Court  of  British  India.  With  Notes  indicating  the 
Alterations  in  the  present  Code,  and  containing  Abs- 
tracts of  the  Interpretations  by  the  High  Courts  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Allahabad,  and  the  Chief 
Court  of  the  Punjab,  of  the  Law  where  unrepealed. 
Fifth  edition.  Cloth.  With  addenda.  Royal  8vo. 
lls.  16. 

Addenda,  bringing  the  Cases  and  Notes  up  to  the  latest 
date.  Printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  As.  8. 

RAJENDRA  LALA  MITRA  (LL.  D.) 

Notices  op  Sanskrit  MSS.  Published  under  Orders  of 
the  Government  of  Bengal.  Parts.  Each  Re.  1. 

A Scheme  for  the  Rendering  of  European  Scien- 
tific Terms  into  the  Vernaculars  of  India.  Demy 
8vo.  Stitched.  As.  8. 

RAJENDRO  MISSRY. 

Law  of  Inheritance  according  to  the  Mita- 
kshara.  Translated  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq.  A Table 
of  Succession,  Notes  of  Important  Decisions  of  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  Superior  Courts  of  India.  Edited 
by  Raiendro  Missry  and  Opprokash  Cliunder  Mookeriee. 
8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  8. 

RAM  NARAIN  DASS  (Bahadur). 

A Monograph  of  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-eight 
Cases  of  Lateral  Lithotomy  Operations  performed 
in  the  North-Western  Provinces  during  a period  of 
twelve  years.  Illustrated  by  256  Diagrams  of  Calculi, 
showing  exterior  and  section,  executed  in  lithography. 
Pp.  viii,  94.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  10. 

RANSONNET  (Baron  Eugene). 

Sketches  of  the  Inhabitants,  Animal  Life,  and 
Vegetation  in  the  Lowlands  and  High  Mountains  of 
Ceylon,  as  well  as  of  the  Submarine  Scenery  near  the 
Coast,  taken  in  a Diving-Bell.  Twenty-six  folio  Plates. 
4to.  Cloth.  Rs.  25. 
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RASH  BEHARI  GHOSE. 

Law  of  Mortgage  (The)  in  India.  By  Rash  Bebari 
Ghose,  m.a.,  Tagore  Law  Professor,  1876.  8vo.  Rs.  10. 

RATTIGAN  (W.  H.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

The  Hindu  Law  of  Adoption.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  4-4. 

De  Jure  Personarum;  or,  a Treatise  on  the  Roman 
Law  of  Persons.  Intended  for  Examination.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  9-12. 

Recollections  of  an  ex-Detective  of  the  Madras 
Police  Force.  Edited  by  D.  S.  White.  8vo.  Sewed. 
Rs.  2. 

RICHARDS  (Major  W.  H.) 

Military  Surveying  and  Field  Sketching,  Sketch- 
ing without  Instruments,  Scale  of  Shades,  Example  in 
Military  Drawing,  Reconnaissance  of  Positions,  Roads, 
&c.,  Measurement  of  Heights  and  Distances.  Second 
edition.  8vo.  Rs.  8. 

RIDDELL  (Dr.  R.) 

Indian  Domestic  Economy  and  Receipt  Book.  With 
Hindustanee  (Romanised)  Names,  comprising  numerous 
directions  for  plain  wholesome  Cookery,  both  Oriental 
and  English,  and  every  information  on  household  affairs 
likely  to  be  required  by  Families,  Messes,  and  Private 
Individuals.  Eighth  edition.  Carefully  revised.  Royal 
12mo.  Rs.  7-8. 

ROBINSON  (John). 

Dictionary  of  Law  and  other  Terms  commonly 
employed  in  the  Courts  of  Bengal,  including  many  Com- 
mercial Words  and  Idiomatic  Phrases.  In  English  and 
Bengalee.  8vo.  Rs.  6. 

ROBINSON  (Phil.) 

Nugce  IndiC.e  ; or,  Selections  from  Zecli  Oriel’s  Note- 
Book.  Second  edition.  Cloth  gilt.  Rs.  3. 

ROBINSON  (W.) 

A Grammar  of  the  Assamese  Language.  Svo. 
Paper.  Rs.  2. 
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ROBSON  (W.),M.D. 

Homoeopathy  Expounded  and  Exposed  : a Lecture. 
8vo.  As.  8. 

ROWE  (F.  J.),  M.  A.,  and  WEBB  (W.  T.),  M.  A. 

Hints  on  the  Study  of  English.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  2-8. 

A Companion  Reader  to  “ Hints  on  the  Study  of 
English.”  Demy  8vo.  Paper.  Rs.  1-4. 

The  above  may  be  had  bound  together.  Rs.  3-12. 
RUTTER  (Henry). 

Exchange  Tables  between  England,  India  and 
China,  with  rates  of  32nds  of  a penny  per  Rupee,  16ths 
of  a penny  per  Dollar,  also  new  Tables  of  premium  and 
discount  on  Dollars,  of  Bullion,  aud  of  Indirect  Ex- 
changes. New  edition.  Large  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  17-4. 

RUMSEY  (Almaric),  Barrister-at-law. 

Al  Sirajiyyah  ; or,  The  Mahomedan  Law  of  Inherit- 
ance. (Reprinted.)  With  Notes  and  Appendix.  8vo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  5. 

ROXBURGH  (Wm.),  M.D. 

Flora  Indica  ; or,  Descriptions  of  Indian  Plants. 
Reprinted  literatim  from  Carey’s  Edition  of  1832.  Large 
8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  5. 

Rural  Life  in  Bengal : Descriptive  of  Anglo-Indian 
Suburban  Life — more  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  Planter  and  Peasantry,  the  habits  of  the  rural 
classes  the  varied  produce  of  the  soil  and  seasons,  with 
copious  details  of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  Indigo. 
Illustrated  by  166  first-class  Wood  Engravings.  Second 
Thousand.  8vo.  Rs.  6-8. 

ROY  (Gopaul  Chunder),  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  London  (Exam.) 

The  Causes,  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Burd- 
-wan  Fever  ; or,  The  Epidemic  Fever  of  Lower  Bengal. 
8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  3-6. 

Royal  Mail  Letters  (Albert  Edward  to  Alfred, 
Alfred  to  Albert  Edward),  and  a Narrative  of  the  Visit 
to  Madras  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  March 
1870.  8yo.  Cloth.  Rs.  1-8. 
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SALZER  (L.),  M.D. 

Homoeopathy,  an  Inductive  Method  of  Cure.  8vo. 
Stitched.  Rs.  4. 

SCHMID  (Major  A.) 

The  Soldier  in  the  Field.  A Guide  to  the  Theore- 
tical Instruction  of  Non-Commissioned  Officers  and 
Soldiers  in  Picquet  and  Outpost  Duties.  Sewed.  Re.  1. 

SCOTT  (J.  Middleton),  C.E. 

Notes  on  Surveying.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
Second  edition.  8vo.  Stitched.  Re.  1. 

Notes  on  Practical  Geometry  and  the  Construc- 
tion of  Scales.  Second  edition.  8vo.  Stitched.  Re.  1. 

SEVESTRE  (Allan  Alexander). 

Reports  of  Cases  on  Appeal  from  the  Lower 
Courts  in  Bengal  to  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  at 
Calcutta,  Appellate  Jurisdiction,  in  continuation,  from 
August  1863,  of  Marshall’s  Official  Reports,  to  Decem- 
ber 1863.  Under  the  permission  of  the  Court.  8vo. 
Half  law  calf.  Rs.  20. 

SEYD  (Ernest),  F.S.S. 

The  P’all  in  the  Price  of  Silver  : its  Causes,  its 
Consequences,  and  their  Possible  Avoidance  with  special 
reference  to  India.  8vo.  Rs.  1-12. 

SHAMA  CHURN  SIRCAR  (Tagore  Law  Professor). 

The  Muhammadan  Law,  being  a Digest  of  the  Law 
applicable  especially  to  the  Sunnis  of  India,  (Tagore 
Law  Lectures,  1873 ) 8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  9. 

The  Muhammadan  Law,  being  a Digest  of  the  Sunni 
Code  in  part  and  of  the  Imamiyah  Code.  (Tagore  Law 
Lectures,  1874.)  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  9. 

The  two  volumes.  Rs.  16. 

SHAW,  R.  B. 

A Sketch  of  the  Turki  Language  as  spoken  in 
Eastern  Turkistan  (Kasbghar  and  Yarkaud),  together 
with  a collection  of  Extracts.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth,  lettered. 
Rs.  5. 
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SHERRING  (Rev.  M.  A.) 

Handbook  for  Visitors  to  Benares.  With  four 
Plans.  Stitch-ecL  Rs.  2. 

Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes  as  represented  in  Benares. 
Illustrated.  4to.  Cloth.  Rs.  16. 

Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus  : an  Account  of  Benares 
in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  With  an  Introduction  by 
F.  Hall.  Plates.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  15. 

SLATER  (T.  E.),  London  Mission,  Madras. 

God  Revealed.  An  Outline  of  Christian  Truth,  being 
Sunday  Afternoon  Lectures  delivered  to  educated  Hindus. 
Re.  1.  ( The  Lectures  may  also  be  had  separately.) 

SMALL  (Geobge). 

A Handbook  of  Sanskrit  Literature.  With  Ap- 
pendix, descriptive  of  the  Mythology,  Castes,  and 
Religious  Sects  of  the  Hindus.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  4-4. 

SMEATON  (D.  Mackenzie),  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

The  Currency  of  India  : an  Examination  of  the 
Reasons  for  change  of  the  present  Standard  of  Value 
and  of  the  mode  of  effecting  it.  Demy  8vo.  Stitched 
Re.  1. 

SMITH  (R.  Boswoeth). 

Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism  : Lectures  deli- 
vered at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  in  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1874.  Second  edition,  revised,  with 
considerable  additions.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  6-2. 

SPENS  (Capt.  A.  T.) 

TnE  Indian  Ready-Reckoner.  Containing  Tables 
for  ascertaining  the  value  of  any  number  of  Articles,  &c. 
from  3 pies  to  5 rupees,  also  Tables  of  Wages,  from  4 
annas  to  25  rupees,  and  other  useful  Tables.  Rs.  1-12. 

STAPLEY  (L.  A.) 

Graduated  Translation  Exercises.  Part  II. 

English-Urdu,  Urdu-English.  With  Rules  and  Remarks 
for  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  Native  Teachers  and 
Students.  8vo.  Paper.  Rs.  2. 
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STEPHEN  (J.  Fitz  James),  Q.C. 

The  Indian  Evidence  Act,  I of  1872.  With  an 
Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  Judicial  Evidence  and 
Notes.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  7-8. 

STEPHEN  (Care.) 

The  Archaeology  and  Monumental  Remains  of 
Dehli.  Royal  8vo.  Rs.  10. 

The  Indian  Registration  Act,  1877.  With  Notes. 

[ In  the  Press. 

STEPHENSON  (F.  W.) 

•Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  Stitched. 
8vo.  lis.  2-8. 

STOKER  (T.) 

Management  of  the  Tea  Plant.  8yo.  Stitched. 
Rs.  2. 

STOKES  (Hon.  Whitley). 

The  older  Statutes  in  India.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  an  Index.  Small  4to.  Stiff  cover.  Rs.  5. 

A Collection  of  Statutes  Relating  to  India.  Passed 
between  the  years  1855  and  1870,  both  inclusive,  being 
a Supplement  to  the  Law  relating  to  India  and  the  East 
India  Company.  Fifth  edition,  edited,  with  an  Index  to 
the  Statutes  relating  to  India  not  expressly  repealed  in 
August  1867.  4to.  Board.  Rs.  10. 

The  Indian  Companies’  Act,  1866  (Act  Xof  1S66). 
With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Rules  made  by  the 
High  Court  at  Fort  William  pursuant  to  Section  189 
of  the  Act,  and  Act  XXI  of  1S60  (for  the  Registration 
of  Literary,  Scientific  and  Charitable  Societies).  With 
Notes  embodying  the  principal  Decisions  on  the  corre- 
sponding Sections  of  the  English  Companies’  Act,  1862. 
Royal  8vo.  Rs.  8. 

The  Indian  Succession  Act,  1865  (Act  X of  1S65). 
With  a Commentary,  and  the  Parsee  Succession  Act, 
1865,  Acts  XII  and  XIII  of  1S55,  and  the  Acts  relating 
to  the  Administrator-General.  With  Notes  by  W. 
Stokes.  8vo.  Rs.  10^ 

Stories  of  tlie  Italian  Operas.  Svo.  Stitched.  Rs.  2. 
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STUBBS  (Col.  Francis  W.),  Royal  Artillery. 

History  of  the  Organization,  Equipment,  and 
War  Services  of  the  Regiment  of  Bengal  Artillery. 
Compiled  from  Published  Works,  Official  Records,  and 
various  Private  Sources.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
and  Maps.  Demy  Svo.  Cloth.  2 vols.  Rs.  23-8. 

SUNJEEB  CHURN  CHATTERJEE. 

Bengal  Ryots:  their  Rights  and  Liabilities.  Svo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  3-8. 

SUTHERLAND  (D.) 

Sutherland’s  Full  Bench  Rulings.  A special 
Number  of  the  Weekly  Reporter,  containing  all  the  Full 
Bench  Rulings  from  the  establishment  of  the  High  Court 
in  July  1862  till  August  1864.  With  a copious  Index 
and  Table  of  Cases.  Royal  Svo.  Rs.  10. 

Sutherland’s  Judgments  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Appeals  from  India,  1831  to  1867.  In  paper  cover, 
Rs.  16;  half  law  calf,  Rs.  18-8. 

See  Weekly  Reporter. 

SYED  AMEER  ALI. 

A Critical  Examination  of  the  Life,  and  Teachings 
of  Mohammud.  Post  Svo.  Cloth.  Rs.  6-8. 

TAGORE  LAW  LECTURES. 

1870.  By  Herbert  Cornell. 

Tiie  Hindu  Law  : Being  a Treatise  on  the  Law 
administered  exclusively  to  Hindus  by  the  British 
Courts  in  India.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  12. 

1871.  By  Herbert  Cornell. 

The  Hindu  Law  : Being  a Treatise  on  the  Law 
administered  exclusively  to  Hindus  by  the  British 
Courts  in  India.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  8. 

1872.  By  Herbert  Cornell. 

History  and  Constitution  of  the  Courts  and 
Legislative  Authorities.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  8. 
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TAGORE  LAW  LECTURES  .—Continued. 

1873.  By  Shama  Churn  Sircar, 

Mahomedan  Law  : a Digest  of  the  Laws  applicable 
to  the  Sunnis  of  India.  Royal  870.  Cloth.  Rs.  9. 

1874.  By  Shama  Churn  Sircar. 

Mahomedan  Law  : being  a Digest  of  the  Sunni 
Code  in  part  and  of  the  Imamyah  Code.  Royal  870. 
Cloth.  Rs.  9. 

1875.  By  Arthur  Phillips. 

Tne  Law  relating  to  the  Land  Tenures  of 
Lower  Bengal.  Royal  870.  Cloth.  Rs.  10. 

1876.  By  Bash  Behari  Ghose. 

The  Law  relating  to  Mortgage  in  Inbia.  Royal 
870.  Cloth.  Rs.  10. 

TANNOCK  (J.) — Nizamut  College,  Moorshedabad. 

The  Student’s  Companion  to  English  Grammar  on 
Question  on  general  English  and  Idiotn.  Compiled  from 
the  Examination  Papers  of  the  Universities  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  1859  to  1875.  870.  Stitched. 

Rs.  1-4. 

Supplement  containing  the  Papers  of  1S76.  Sewed. 
As.  4. 

A Key  to  Tannock’s  Student’s  Companion  to  English. 
By  G.  A.  Lorimer,  M.A.  870.  Sewed.  Rs.  1-4. 

TAWNEY  (C.  H.),  Principal,  Presidency  College,  Calcutta. 

Two  Centuries  of  Bhartrihari.  Translated  into  En- 
glish verse.  12mo.  Cloth.  Rs,  2. 

Uttara  Rama  Charita,  a Sanskrit  Drama  by  Bha- 
vabkute.  Translated  into  English  Prose.  Sewed.  Rs.  1-8. 

The  Malavikagnimitra  t a Sanskrit  Play  by  Kalidasa. 
Literally  translated  into  English  Prose.  Rs.  1-8. 

English  People  and  their  Language.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Loth.  Stitched.  As.  8. 
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TAYLER  (W.) 

Brief  Narrative  of  Events  connected  with  the 
Removal  of  TV.  Tayler  from  the  Commissionership  of 
Patna.  With  Correspondence  relative  thereto.  Paper 
covers.  8vo.  Re.  1, 

Our  Crisis  ; or,  Three  Months  at  Patna  during  the 
Insurrection  of  1857.  Cloth.  Re  1. 

TEMPLE  (Lt.  R.  C.)  and  E.  H.  MAN. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer.  Translated  into  the  Bojingi- 
jida  or  South  Andaman  Language  by  E.  H.  Man. 
With  Preface,  Introduction,  and  Notes  by  R.  C.  Temple, 
Lieut.,  21st  R.  N.  B.  Fusiliers.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth. 
Rs.  3-8. 

THEOBALD  (W.),  Geological  Survey. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Reptiles  of  British 
India.  8yo.  Cloth.  Rs.  10. 

Catalogue  of  the  Land  and  Fresh  Water  Shells 
of  British  India.  4to.  Stitched.  Rs.  6. 

THOMAS  (H.  Sullivan),  F.L.S.,  Madras  Civil  Service. 

Rod  in  India  (The)  : Being  hints  how  to  obtain  sport ; 
with  remarks  on  the  Natural  History  of  Fish,  Otter, 
&c.,  aud  Illustrations  of  Fish  and  Tackle.  Illustrated 
with  Lithographs  aud  Woodcuts.  8vo.  Boards.  Rs.  5. 

THOMPSON  (J.  T.) 

A Dictionary  in  Hindi  and  English.  Compiled 
from  approved  Authorities.  Second  edition.  Royal 
8vo.  Paper.  Rs.  12-8. 

THOMSON  (Ninian  Hill). 

Act  XV  cf  1877,  regulating  the  Limitation  of  Civil 
Suits  in  British  India.  [In  the  Press. 

Act  XIV  of  1859,  and  Act  IX  of  1871,  regulating 
the  Limitation  of  Civil  Suits  in  British  India.  With  a 
Commentary.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  12.  Supplement  (Act 
IX  of  1871),  only.  Rs.  2. 

Three  Years  in  Europe : Being  Extracts  fr#m  Letters 
sent  from  Europe.  By  a Hindu.  Second  edition. 

12mo.  Re.  1. 
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THUILLIER  (Col.  H.  L.),  and  SMYTH  (Col.) 

Manual  of  Surveying  for  India.  Detailing  the 
mode  of  operations  on  the  Trigonometrical,  Topographical, 
and  Revenue  Surveys  of  India.  Revised  and  enlarged. 
Rs.  12. 

THORBURN  (S.  S.),  C.S.,  Settlement  Officer, 

Bannu  : or,  Our  Afghan  Frontier.  With  Map.  Svo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  12-14. 

Contents.  I. — An  Account  of  tlie  District  of  Bannu, 
its  Geography,  its  People  and  their  Rulers,  past  and  present. 
II. — An  Account  of  the  Customs  and  Superstitions  of  the 
People,  together  with  a Collection  of  Pashto  Proverbs, 
• Pashto  Stories,  Ballads,  & c. 

Tim  Daly’s  Mess  Stories.  Edited  by  F.  E.  W.  Re- 
printed from  the  “ Madras  Times.”  Svo.  Cloth  gilt. 
11s.  2-8. 

TOD  (James)  Lieut.-Colonel. 

Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajast’han  : or.  The 
Central  and  Western  Rajpoot  States  of  India.  To  be 
published  in  32  parts.  4to.  Farts  1 to  16.  Each 

As.  12. 

Tourists’  Guide  (The)  to  the  principal  Stations  be- 
tween Calcutta  and  Alooltan,  and  Allahabad  and  Bom- 
bay. Fourth  edition.  Stitched.  Rs.  2. 

TRENCH  (F.  Chevenet)  Captain. 

Shout  Service  and  Deferred  Fay.  Second  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.  Svo.  Stitched.  Rs.  2-8. 

TUSON  (J.  E.),  M.D. 

Observations  on  the  Efficacy  of  Burning  Sul- 
phur Fires  in  Epidemics  of  Cholera.  As.  8. 

UDOY  CHAND  DUTT. 

Tue  Materia  Medica  of  the  Hindus.  Compiled 
from  Sanscrit  Medical  Works,  with  a Glossary  of  Indian 
Plants  by  G.  King,  m.b.,  f.l.s.  Demy  Svo.  Cloth. 
Rs.  G. 

Urdu  Entrance  Course.  Poetry,  Prose,  As.  S. 
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VALBEZEN  (Ede.) 

Les  Anglais  et  l’Inde  (nouvelles  Etudes).  2 vols. 
Svo.  Stitched.  Rs.  9. 

VAUGHAN  (Capt.  J.  L.) 

A Grammar  of  the  Pukshto  Language  as  spoken  in 
the  Trans-Indus  Territories  under  British  Rule.  Svo. 
Paper.  Rs.  4. 

VOYLE  (Major-General  G.  E.),  Royal  (Bengal)  Artillery. 

A Military  Dictionary,  comprising  Terms  Scientific 
and  otherwise  connected  with  the  Science  of  War.  Third 
edition  (London,  1876).  Svo.  Rs.  11-6. 

WEDDERBURN  (IV.).  Bombay  Civil  Service. 

Suggestions  regarding  the  New  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure.  8vo.  Pamphlet.  Re.  i. 

WEEKLY  REPORTER. 

Weekly  Reporter,  containing  Civil  and  Criminal 
Rulings,  Civil  Circular  Orders,  Privy  Council  Rulings, 
Acts  of  Legislative  Council,  &c. 

Yols.  I — VII,  XIY — XXY,  half-bound,  Rs.  22-8  each. 

Extra  Vol.,  January  to  July  1864,  Rs.  25-8. 

Full  Bench  Rulings  : a Special  Number  of  the 
Weekly  Reporter,  containing  all  the  Full  Bench  Rulings 
from  the  establishment  of  the  High  Court  in  July  1862 
till  August  1864.  With  a copious  Index  and  Table  of 
Cases.  Royal  Svo.  Rs.  8. 

The  Digest.  A compendium  of  the  Rulings  of  the 
High  Court  of  Calcutta  from  1862  and  of  the  Privy 
Council  from  1831  to  1876.  By  D.  Sutherland,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  Middle  Temple. 

WELLAND  (Rev.  James). 

Earthly  and  Heavenly  Training:  Sermons  preached 
to  the  Calcutta  Volunteers.  Paper,  sewed.  Re.  1. 
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WEST  (Raymond),  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  Bombay. 

The  Land  and  the  Law  in  India.  An  Elementary 
Inquiry  and  some  Practical  Suggestions.  8vo.  Pam- 
phlet. Re  1. 

WHEELER  (George). 

India  in  1875-76.  The  Visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
A Chronicle  of  H.  R.  H.’s  Journeyings  in  India,  Ceylon, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  With  Map  and  Diaries.  8vo.  Rs.8-8. 

WHEELER  (J.  Talboys). 

The  History  of  India.  Hindu,  Buddist,  and  Brah- 
manical.  8vo.  Rs.  11-12. 

The  History  of  India  : Mussulman  Rule.  Part  I. 
8yo.  Rs.  10. 

WILLIAMS  (Monier). 

Indian  Wisdom  ; or,  Examples  of  the  Religious, 
Philosophical  and  Ethical  Doctrines  of  the  Hindus. 
With  a brief  history  of  the  chief  departments  of  the 
Sanskrit  Literature,  and  some  account  of  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  India,  moral  and  intellectual.  Second 
edition.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  10-12. 

WILMOT  (E.) 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Plane  Trigonometry. 
With  Examination  Papers  and  Examples.  Designed  for 
the  use  of  the  Government  Colleges  of  India  and  Schools 
affiliated  to  the  University  of  Calcutta.  Pp.  76.  8vo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  2-12. 

WILSON  (H.  H.) 

A Dictionary  in  Sanskrit  and  English  ; translated, 
amended,  and  enlarged  from  an  Original  Compilation  pre- 
pared by  learned  Natives  for  the  College  of  Fort  William. 
Third  edition.  By  Jagun  Mohana  Tarkalankara  and 
Khetter  Mohana  Mookerjee.  4to.,  bound.  Rs.  16. 

Ram  Iasan — A Sanskrit  and  English  Dictionary,  being 
an  abridgment  of  Professor  Wilson’s  Dictionary.  With 
an  Appendix  explaining  the  use  of  Affixes  in  Sanskrit. 
By  Pandit  Ram  Iasan,  Queen’s  College,  Benares.  Pub- 
lished under  the  patronage  of  the  N.  W.  P.  Royal  Svo. 
Cloth.  Rs.  10. 
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WOODMAN  (J.  V.),  Barrister-at-Law- 

A Digest  of  the  Cases  reported  in  the  Bengal 
Law  Reports,  1868  to  1875.  \_In  the  Press. 

World’s.  History  (The).  Compiled  under  the  direction  of 
E.  Lethbridge,  m.a.  Second  edition.  Is. 

Translated  into  Bengali.  As.  8. 

WYLLIE  (W.  S.),M.A. 

Essays  on  the  External  Policy  of  India.  Edited, 
with  a Memoir  and  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Hunter,  b.a.,  ll.d. 
With  Portrait.  8vo.  Rs.  10. 

YATES  (Rev.  W-),  D.D. 

Introduction  to  the  Hindustani  Language,  Eighth 
Edition,  improved  Roman  Character  Rs.  5 ; in  Persian 
Character,  Third  edition.  Rs.  4. 

Introduction  to  the  Bengali  Language.  Edited 
by  J.  Wenger. 

Yol.  I. — Elementary  Part,  containing  a Grammar, 
Reader,  Explanatory  Notes.  With  an  Index.  Second 
edition.  8vo.  Cloth.  Rs.  5. 

Yol.  II. — Selections  from  Bengali  Literature.  8vo, 
Rs.  5. 

YONGE  (W.  L.),  Capt.,  R.A. 

Latitude  and  Longitude  without  Instruments  : 
Being  a Chart  for  finding  the  Hour  of  Sunrise  and  Sun- 
set for  every  day  in  the  year,  at  every  place  in  the 
Northern  or  Southern  Plemisphere.  On  paper,  Re.  1 ; 
on  India-rubber,  Rs.  2-8. 

YULE  (Col.  H.) 

A Narrative  of  the  Mission  sent  by  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  India  to  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1855. 
With  Notices  of  the  Country,  Government,  and  People. 
70  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Imperial  8vo.  Half  bound" 
gilt.  Rs.  20.  * 


FRITH’S  PHOTO-PICTURES  OF  INDIA. 

Size  by  6-|  inches. 


Considerable  additions  have  lately  been  made  to  this 
Series,  which  now  consists  of  over  500  Photographs  of 
artistically  selected  subjects  at  all  the  places  of  interest 
throughout  India. 


Calcutta  and  Neighbourhood. 
Barrackpore. 

Madras. 

Trinchinopoly. 

Conj  everatu. 

Trikalacoondr  um . 
Mahavellipore. 

Ajunta. 

Bombay. 

Khandalla. 

Matheran. 

Poona. 

Nassick. 

Gungypore. 

Bassein. 

Hoshungahad. 

Boorampore 

Mandhatta. 

Pachmari. 

Jubbulpore. 


Ramnuggur. 

Mundla. 

Lucknow. 

Benares. 

Cawnpofre. 

Agra. 

Gobardhun. 
Bindrabund. 
Futtipore  Sikri- 
Umritsur. 

Lahore, 

Dehli. 

Gwalior. 

Simla. 

Murree. 

Cashmere. 

Kulu. 

Spiti. 

Himalayas  (the). 
Panjab  (various). 


Detailed  Lists  on  application. 

Price  Re.  1-4  each,  or  Rs.  12  per  dozen,  for  Cash  with 

order. 


Packing  and  postage,  per  dozen,  2 annas  extra. 


THACKER,  SPINK,  AND  CO., 
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Bombay  : THACKER  & Co.  London  : W.  THACKER  & Co. 
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